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“  Are  you  cold  ?”  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  anxiously  re¬ 
adjusting  the  shawls  in  which  she  was  wrapped. 

Before  Rose  could  answer,  a  soft,  costly  rug  was 
laid  around  her,  and  the  tall  stranger  was  saying,  in 
quiet  tones — 

“  Permit  me  to  lend  you  this.  It  will  protect  you 
from  the  night  air.” 

Mrs.  Carteret  looked  up  from  bending  over  her 
daughter,  and  caught  again  the  strange,  earnest  gaze 
which  had  before  half  bewildered  her  as  with  some 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  cheapest  route  to  Brittany  is  from  Southampton 
to  Havre,  and  thence  to  Morlaix  by  steamer.  This 
route  Mrs.  Carteret  intended  to  take,  but  on  board  the 
Southampton  packet  the  excitement  which  had  given 
Rose  a  false  strength  died  out,  and  she  became  so  ill 
that  her  mother  perceived  with  dismay  that  to  continue 
their  journey  until  she  grew  better  would  be  impossible, 
and  therefore  a  delay  at  Havre  was  an  imperative  neces¬ 
sity.  This  was  no  pleasant  thought  to  a  lady  with  a 
slender  travelling  purse,  and  means  so  small  and  fixed 
that  the  slightest  unusual  call  upon  them  caused  anxiety 
and  distress.  Full  of  care  she  sat  beside  her  daughter, 
apart  from  the  other  passengers,  and  almost  started 
when  a  step  drew  near,  and  a  shadow  fell  darkly  across 
the  pale  face  of  Rose.  Looking  up  hastily  Mrs.  Car¬ 
teret  encountered  the  gaze  of  sad,  dark  eyes,  and  saw 
a  tall,  spare  man,  with  hair  nearly  white,  but  brows 
still  singularly  black  and  heavy.  But  for  a  stern  ex¬ 
pression,  lowering  at  times,  his  face  was  handsome, 
and  had  no  look  of  age  on  it,  though  he  was  certainly 
past  fifty.  He  turned  away  the  instant  Mrs.  Carteret’s 
gaze  met  his,  and  paced  the  deck  again.  Her  look 
followed  him,  and  by  some  fascination  or  fatality  her 
eyes  wandered  often  towards  this  solitary,  sad  figure, 
with  a  wonder  in  them  as  to  some  shadowy  likeness 
which  she  discovered  to  some  other  face,  which  she  had 
forgotten. 

When  darkness  fell  upon  the  sea,  the  step  of  this 
stranger  pacing  the  deck  constantly  near  the  seat  on 
which  Rose  lay  grew  to  her  a  friendly  sound,  and  his 
figure  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  gloom  seemed 
that  of  some  silent  protector. 

Once,  when  he  stood  still  a  moment  and  looked  upon 
her.  Rose  smiled,  and  then  shivered,  and  with  a  little 
blue  hand  drew  her  cloak  more  warmly  around  her. 
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vague  memory. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  said,  a  little  stiffly, 
“  but  I  think  the  wraps  I  have  are  sufficient.” 

“  Oh,  mamma,  this  is  so  warm  and  nice,”  said  Rose, 
“  and  I  am  shivering  dreadfully.” 

“  Pray  oblige  me  by  letting  your  little  daughter  keep 
the  rug  till  we  land,”  said  the  gentleman,  with  calm 
politeness.  “  She  appears  to  be  suffering  very  much 
from  cold.” 

But  there  was  a  burning  flush  on  the  child’s  face 
now,  and  her  eyes  looked  wild  and  eager. 

“  Mamma  !”  she  cried,  starting  up,  “  is  that  Barbara 
over  there  ?” 

Involuntarily  Mrs.  Carteret  turned  and  gazed  across 
the  dimly-lighted  deck  and  the  wide,  dark  sea.  There 
was  no  one  near  them  but  the  stranger.  Most  of  the 
passengers,  hating  darkness,  had  gone  below  to  the 
cheerful  saloon. 

“  My  dear  child,  how  can  Barbara  be  here  ?  Lie 
down  again.” 

“  Over  there  !”  cried  Rose.  “  And  her  face  is  white 
— death  white  !  Keep  her  away  !  she  frightens  me  !” 

Alarmed,  Mrs.  Carteret  turned  to  her  new  friend  for 
help,  and  caught  a  fresh  fear  from  his  singularly  wistful, 
sorrowing  look. 

“You  think  her  very  ill  ?”  she  cried. 
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“  She  is  feverish — she  is  wandering  a  little,”  he  said 
soothingly.  “  Do  not  be  frightened  ;  she  will  be  better 
when  she  lands.” 

“  She  is  very  ill ;  she  will  not  be  better  for  miny 
days.  Oh,  I  was  blind  not  to  see  how  ill  she  was  !” 

And,  in  spite  of  all  her  calmness,  great  tears  sprang  to 
Mrs.  Carteret’s  eyes,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  together 
in  deep  distress. 

“  Let  me  carry  her  below  for  you,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man.  “  Perhaps  the  cabin  is  better  for  her  than  the 
deck.” 

But  as  he  approached  her  Rose  caught  at  her  mother’s 
hand  wildly. 

“  Keep  Barbara  away  !”  she  whispered  ;  “  she  wants 
to  kill  me,” 

“  Rose  dear,  won’t  you  go  into  the  cabin  ?  This 
gentleman  will  carry  you  if  you  will  go.” 

Mrs.  Carteret’s  voice  was  steady  now,  and  sweet  as 
music,  and  her  firm,  gentle  hand,  in  its  quiet  touch, 
seemed  to  lead  Rose  out  of  her  fever  dream. 

“  I  like  the  deck  best,”  she  said  quietly.  “  Only  sit 
here,  mamma,  and  hold  my  hand.  The  cabin  would 
stifle  me.” 

“I  think  she  is  right,”  observed  Mrs.  Carteret,  looking 
up  at  the  tall  figure  in  the  dimness.  “It  is  so  much 
quieter  here,  and  the  saloon  is  very  crowded  and 
close,” 

The  gentleman  bowed  in  answer,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  deep  silence  save  for  the  splash  of  the  sea 
and  the  rush  of  the  ship  through  the  waters. 

“  May  I  ask  who  Barbara  is  ?”  said  the  gentleman 
suddenly. 

“  Only  a  schoolfellow — a  young  lady  in  London,” 

And  stooping  over  Rose,  Mrs.  Carteret  listened  to 
her  breathing.  She  had  dropped  asleep,  and  her  face 
looked  grey  and  cold  and  deadly  white  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

♦■  #  #  * 

“  Hold  him  !  knock  him  down  !  shoot  him  some¬ 
body  for  the  love  of  heaven,  or  he’ll  kill  the  man  !” 

These  cries  from  excited  French  voices  bring  Oliver 
de  Beauvoir  to  the  window  of  the  big  salle-'k-manger , 
in  which  he  sits  solitary.  He  landed  an  hour  ago  in 
the  early  morning  at  Havre,  and  the  remains  of  a  good 
breakfast,  which  he  has  demolished,  rest  on  the  table. 

He  looks  out  into  the  courtyard,  and  sees  a  frightened 
crowd  standing  aloof  from  a  curious  sort  of  fight  going 
on  between  two  men,  one  a  wild  haggard  creature  with 
long  unkempt  hair,  the  other  a  stout  gendarme,  fussy 
and  vociferous.  And  the  fight  was  odd,  because  it 
consisted  of  the  haggard  creature  standing  still — at 
bay  if  you  will — with  glaring  eyes,  while  the  other 
danced  around  him,  puffing  and  panting  and  shouting 
to  him  to  surrender. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and,  without  turning 
round,  Oliver  cries  excitedly — 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  what’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?” 

“  It  is  simply  a  madman,”  answers  a  lady’s  voice  in 
English. 

Then  Oliver  turns  and  sees  a  beautiful  woman,  who, 
advancing  to  the  window,  stands  watching  the  fray 
pitifi’liy. 


“  Ah  !  Pandour  has  the  worst  of  it !”  cries  the  crowd, 
half  pleased,  as  the  haggard  figure  with  a  sudden  spring 
dashes  the  gendarme  to  the  ground. 

“  But  it  will  be  our  turn  next,”  observes  another, 
shrinking  back,  as  the  wild  face  with  blazing  eyes 
turns  upon  the  crowd  with  a  shout  of  victory.  An 
instant  more  and  he  has  seized  an  iron  bar  lying  un¬ 
noticed  against  the  wall,  and  flourishing  this  above  his 
head  he  glares  upon  his  enemies  with  a  yell  of  defiance. 

The  mob  flies,  while  the  cries  of  entreaty  to  some 
unknown  individual  to  hold  him,  seize  him,  or  kill  him 
redouble  in  force. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  Oliver  was  amazed  to  see 
his  beautiful  neighbour  quietly  unfasten  the  French 
window  and  step  out  among  the  throng. 

“  What  are  you  about  to  do  ?”  he  exclaimed,  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  side  instantly  ;  “  go  back,  I  entreat  you  !” 

“  There  is  no  cause  to  fear  for  me,”  she  answered, 
walking  steadily  towards  the  poor  frenzied  creature, 
who  gazed  at  her  with  wild  eyes.  “  No,  do  not  ac¬ 
company  me,  I  would  rather  be  alone ;  but  you  can 
help  me  if  you  will  by  desiring  the  crowd  to  keep 
hack.  A  noise  such  as  this  excites  the  insane  to  fury.” 

There  was  no  need  now  to  bid  the  crowd  be  silent, 
for  they  looked  on  in  breathless  horror  as  the  lady  with 
calm  unhurried  step  approached  the  madman  and 
addressed  him  in  a  sweet,  firm  voice,  not  in  French, 
but  in  his  own  tongue — the  Breton.  As  he  listened 
his  face  changed,  his  eyes  drooped,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  when  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  lowered 
it  gently,  the  bar  fell  to  the  ground  from  his  trembling 
fingers. 

“  So  you  are  come  back  !”  he  cried,  joyously  clasping 
his  hands  together.  “  It  was  to  search  for  you  I  left 
Quimper.  Why  did  you  go  away  ?” 

“  I  am  returning  to  Quimper  now,”  she  answered  ; 
“  and  you  too,  Ivan,  must  go  back  to  the  hills  and  woods 
of  Brittany  and  sing  the  songs  of  your  own  land. 
This  good  man  is  your  friend  ;  do  not  fear  to  go  with 
him ;  he  only  wishes  to  put  you  safely  on  board  the 
ship  bound  for  Morlaix.  Deal  gently  with  him,”  she 
added,  as  the  discomfited  gendarme  and  his  companion 
came  forward ;  “  I  can  answer  for  his  giving  you  no 
trouble  if  you  treat  him  kindly — he  is  harmless  as  a 
bird  in  his  own  village.” 

“  No  one  hurts  or  frightens  Ivan  there,”  said  the 
poor  Breton,  walking  now  quietly  between  the  two  men  ; 
“  and  I  sing  all  day  the  music  of  the  hills.” 

“  Sing  to  me  now,”  returned  the  lady,  waving  her 
hand  to  him,  and  instantly,  with  a  wistful  smile  of 
pleasure,  he  began  to  chant  one  of  the  wild  plaintive 
lays  of  his  country,  and,  soothed  by  his  own  song,  he 
grew  gentle  and  quiet  as  a  child.  Many  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  who  were  crying  out  a  moment  before  to  any¬ 
body  and  everybody  to  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  were 
moved  now  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  the  sweet  music 
and  his  mournful  voice. 

As  he  passed  through  the  gate  the  lady  took  a  flower 
from  her  bosom  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

“  I  shall  keep  it  till  you  come,”  he  said,  stopping  a 
moment  in  his  song  ;  “  you’ll  not  forget  your  promise — 
you’ll  come  again,  and  Madlle.  Rose  too  ?” 
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“  Yes,  yes,  we  are  both  returning  to  our  old  home, 
Ivan.  You’ll  see  us  again  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  You’ll  keep  your  word  ?”  returned  the  poor  Breton 
earnestly  ;  “  they  all  cheat  me  except  you.  And  listen  ! 
don’t  let  the  wizard  carry  you  away.  I  see  your  face 
shining  snow-white  out  of  darkness  when  I  think  of 
him.” 

He  held  her  by  the  wrist  and  gazed  into  her  face 
with  a  piteous  look  of  fear.  She  disengaged  herself 
gently,  but  his  words  or  his  new  mien  had  startled  her, 
for  she  grew  pale  to  the  lips. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid.  I  am  going  home  by  the  next 
steamer,”  she  said  resolutely. 

Then  he  let  her  hand  go,  and  went  away  taking  up 
now  another  song,  wilder  than  the  first — an  old  legend 
of  a  lover  searching  for  his  lost  bride  and  finding  her 
in  the  clutches  of  a  demon  of  the  woods,  who  had 
fastened  on  her  heart  and  fed  himself  from  her  life’s 
blood. 

One  spectator  of  this  scene,  standing  alone  by  the  old 
sun-dial  in  the  courtyard,  smiled  when  he  heard  the 
lady’s  words. 

“  She  is  mistaken,”  he  murmured  to  himself.  “  She 
will  never  go  back  to  Brittany.” 

He  was  a  tall  spare  man,  with  iron-grey  hair  and 
dark  restless  eyes,  quick  in  their  glances,  but  full  of 
sorrow — a  sorrow  almost  pain  when  their  gaze  was 
fixed.  His  face  was  still  handsome,  his  figure  still 
upright,  though  he  was  apparently  verging  on  age  ; 
bat  there  was  no  appearance  of  fiiiling  strength  about 
him  ;  his  step  was  as  firm,  his  eye  as  keen,  as  the 
youngest  man’s  there. 

He  had  not  spoken  a  word  during  the  disturbance, 
and  no  one  had  addressed  him  ;  but  this  was  nothing 
strange,  for  his  silent  reserved  manner  created  around 
him  a  sort  of  desert  in  which  he  lived  alone.  During 
all  the  excitement  he  had  stood  apart,  joining  neither 
in  the  fear,  the  admiration,  nor  the  wonder  of  those 
around  him,  yet  no  one  had  watched  the  lady  so  narrowly 
as  he  had  ;  no  one  had  observed  so  earnestly  her 
courage,  her  calm  power,  and  the  soothing  influence 
she  had  exerted  over  the  maniac. 

“  If  I  had  not  resolved  before,”  he  said  within  him¬ 
self,  “lam  resolved  now.” 

Then,  as  she  returned  across  the  court  with  Oliver 
by  her  side,  he  noted  that  her  step  was  as  firm,  her  lips 
as  red,  her  eyes  as  clear  as  though  no  agitation  had 
touched  her  heart.  As  she  passed  him  he  raised  his 
hat  gravely  without  either  a  word  or  a  smile,  and  she 
too  bowed  without  speaking.  This  silent  salutation, 
apparently  so  cold,  brought  a  sudden  flush  to  her  cheek, 
which  when  it  faded  left  her  wonderfully  pale.  Now, 
too,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  the  shadow  of  some 
strange  fear  in  her  eyes,  and  her  under-lip  quivered 
slightly  as  she  walked  on  with  a  more  hurried  step. 

“  Your  courage  astonished  me,”  observed  Oliver, 
continuing  his  conversation,  and  scarcely  noticing  this 
byplay.  “  I  confess  I  am  not  equal  to  facing  a  madman 
in  that  manner.” 

“  The  risk  was  not  so  great  as  you  suppose,”  said 
the  lady.  “  I  happened  to  know  the  poor  man  well.  I 
have  resided  in  his  native  village  four  years.  No  one 


fears  him  there  ;  ill-treatment — blows,  perhaps — had 
excited  him  to  fury  ;  a  kind  word  won  him  back  to 
gentleness.” 

“  But  it  was  only  you  who  had  the  courage  to  speak 
it,"  replied  Oliver. 

The  lady  smiled  a  little  sadly,  but  made  no  remark, 
and  seeing  her  silent,  Oliver  discontinued  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  I  have  been  staying  here  some  time  owing  to  the 
illness  of  my  daughter,”  she  said  in  a  moment,  “  but  she 
is  much  better  now,  and  I  hope  to  continue  my  journey 
to-morrow.” 

Her  lip  quivered  again,  and  she  made  the  remark  in 
a  singular  tone,  as  if  she  were  reassuring  herself  of  some 
fact  which  she  had  doubted. 

“  I  trust  you  will  have  a  pleasant  journey,”  said  Oliver. 
“  Are  you  going  into  Brittany  ?” 

“Yes,  my  home  is  there  now — not  a  rich  home,  but 
a  happy  one.  The  country  is  beautiful,  the  climate 
pleasant,  the  people  kind.  What  more  is  there  to 
wish  for  ?” 

“  Nothing  I  should  say,”  returned  Oliver,  “  unless 
you  pine  for  a  larger  sphere,  and  long  for  the  society 
you  would  adorn.” 

She  set  aside  his  compliment  as  she  would  a  leaf  or 
a  straw  ;  she  did  not  seem  even  to  hear  it. 

“  No,”she  said  mournfully.  “  I  am  very  well  content 
with  solitude  for  myself,  but  I  have  a  daughter,  and 
thinking  of  her  makes  me  doubt - ” 

She  stopped  with  a  sudden  sigh,  and  turned  away 
from  the  window  abruptly.  Oliver  saw  then  that  the 
stranger  who  had  bowed  to  her  at  the  sun-dial  had 
drawn  nearer,  and  was  standing  beneath  a  great  lime- 
tree,  whose  shadow  quivered  over  him,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  window,  touched  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
lady. 

“  And  you  doubt,”  continued  Oliver,  “  whether 
solitude  will  be  as  agreeable  to  her  as  to  yourself.  I 
think  you  are  right  to  make  that  reflection,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume,  too,  that  education  is  a  difficulty  in  a  Breton 
village.” 

“  It  is  indeed,”  she  answered  ;  “  in  fact  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility.” 

“  Then  you  must  send  )'Our  little  daughter  to  school.” 

And  Oliver  half-smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  his  giving 
counsel  to  a  lady  whom,  till  five  minutes  ago,  he  had 
never  seen. 

“  I  have  tried  that,”  she  said,  and  her  lip  quivered 
again,  “  and  I  found  it  did  not  answer  ;  it  caused  Rose 
too  much  suffering.  The  truth  is” — and  a  pale  pink 
flush  mounted  to  her  cheeks — “  I  am  not  rich  enough 
to  afford  a  good  school,  and  a  bad  one  is  worse  than 
none.” 

Her  tone  had  so  much  the  accent  of  one  who  is 
arguing  over  a  point  with  herself,  and  anxiously  seeking 
to  strengthen  it,  that  Oliver  out  of  politeness  could  not 
avoid  continuing  the  discussion. 

“  In  that  case,”  he  observed,  “  I  think  you  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  change  of  resi¬ 
dence.” 

“  Or  of  circumstances  altogether,”  said  the  lady,  get¬ 
ting  a  little  pale  as  she  smiled.  “  I  must  ask  some 
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wizard  to  make  me  rich,  and  great,  and  grand  for  my 
daughter’s  sake.” 

This  sudden  turning  of  the  subject  into  a  sort  of  jest 
discomfited  Oliver  slightly,  and  he  could  only  give  her 
back  her  smile  as  a  reply. 

“  But  you  think  me  right  to  deliberate  on  the  matter  I" 
she  added  eagerly. 

“  Certainly,  especially  with  regard  to  your  child’s 
future  happiness.  These  solitudes  are  bad  for  the 
young ;  unfortunate  attachments  and  unequal  marriages 
often  arise  from  them.” 

He  said  this  not  so  much  from  conviction  as  from  the 
desire  he  had  to  please  her  in  what  he  said,  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  she  wished  him  to  take  this  side  in  the 
argument  growing  stronger  with  every  word  he  uttered. 

“  That  would  be  dreadful ;  that  would  be  worse 
than  any  evil  I  have  thought  of  or  feared  yet,”  she  said. 
“  Surely  anything  would  be  better  than  to  risk  such  a 
fate  for  one’s  child.” 

Her  beauty  was  so  singular,  so  calm,  so  passionless, 
that  although  she  was  a  stranger  and  Oliver  was  an 
Englishman,  and  therefore  naturally  prone  to  be  reserved 
with  a  chance  acquaintance,  he  could  in  this  instance  be 
neither  sarcastic  nor  doubtful.  The  lady  was  unmis¬ 
takably  a  lady,  and  if  she  chose  to  converse  with  him  he 
could  only  feel  on  his  part  that  he  was  honoured.  She 
appeared  to  divine  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  her, 
for,  w'ithout  w'aiting  for  a  reply,  she  observed  a  little 
hurriedly — 

“  Perhaps  it  strikes  you  as  curious  I  should  ask  a 
stranger  for  advice,  and  yet  it  is  simply  for  that  very 
reason  I  do  so.  A  stranger  is  a  dispassionate  judge  ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  one’s  circumstances,  therefore  he 
comes  at  once  to  the  plain  question  of  right  or  wrong. 
Moreover,  one  never  sees  a  stranger  again,  so  there  is 
less  chance  of  regretting  one’s  confidence,  and,  in  fact, 
less  repugnance  to  confessing  one’s  doubts  and  vacilla¬ 
tions.  Have  you  never  felt  this  ?” 

Oliver  h.istened  to  say  he  had  felt  it  very  strongly, 
but  he  did  not  add  he  had  never  ventured  to  put  the 
feeling  to  the  proof.  Her  calm  eyes  met  his  with  a 
shade  of  anxiety  in  them,  chasing  the  smile  ready  to 
spring  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

“  In  all  human  probability,”  she  said,  “  we  shall  see 
each  other’s  faces  no  more,  so  I  cannot  injure  myself 
by  asking  a  question,  and  it  cannot  injure  you  to 
answer  it.” 

“  Decidedly  she  is  the  very  oddest  person  I  ever  met 
with,”  thought  Oliver.  “  Do  not  consult  me  on  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question,”  he  observed,  laughing,  “  for  I  assure 
you  I  am  but  meagrely  gifted  with  wisdom.  However, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  my  opinion  if  it  is  worth 
having.” 

“  I  think  it  is  worth  having,”  she  answered  quietly. 
“  The  question  is  simply  this  :  do  you  believe  in  pre¬ 
sentiments  ? — I  mean  in  their  existence  ?  And  granting 
they  exist,  would  you  think  it  right  to  act  on  a  feeling 
of  that  kind  f” 

“  I  cannot  presume  to  give  you  a  reply  to  that  last 
question,”  said  Oliver  ;  “  I  consider  it  would  depend  so 
much  on  circumstances  and  on  individual  character. 
With  regard  to  presentiments,  they  certainly  exist. 


but  where  there  is  one  correct  a  hundred  are  ground¬ 
less.” 

The  lady  was  silent  a  moment,  then  her  clear,  calm 
eyes  met  Oliver’s  again. 

“  Your  answer  means  that  you  are  too  much  of  a 
stranger  to  give  an  opinion.  Now  it  is  a  superstition  of 
mine  that  I  must  have  your  advice,  so  if  you  will  not 
think  it  very  odd,  I  will  tell  you  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  give  it.” 

“  I  cannot  but  feel  flattered  in  receiving  your  confi¬ 
dence,”  said  Oliver. 

“  Well,  let  me  explain  first  a  strange  circumstance. 
I  have  been  here  a  month  nearly,  detained  by  my 
daughter’s  illness,  and  during  all  that  time  no  English¬ 
man  has  presented  himself  at  this  quiet  hotel.  Last 
night  I  had  an  odd  dream.  I  dreamed  an  Englishman 
would  come  here,  and  I  was  to  ask  his  counsel.  On 
entering  the  sa/le  this  morning  the  first  person  I  perceive 
is  yourself,  and  the  first  word  I  hear  is  an  English  word. 
Now  I  have  told  you  this,  you  will  not  wonder  so  much, 
perhaps,  at  my  frankness  ?" 

“  Shall  I  say  I  am  delighted  you  had  such  a  dream 
asked  Oliver  ;  “  and  that  I  shall  think  better  of  dreams 
to  the  end  of  my  life  ?” 

She  shook  her  head  gently  as  if  compliments  and  jests 
were  far  from  her  thoughts,  and  his  tone  changed 
instantly  at  a  look  from  her  grave  eyes. 

“Pray  speak  without  reserve,”  he  said.  “As  an 
Englishman  I  shall  be  happy  if  my  poor  advice  can  assist 
a  countrywoman.” 

For  the  first  time  she  blushed,  and  her  voice  shook , 
but  steadied  as  she  went  on. 

“  I  have  it  in  my  power,”  she  said,  speaking  very 
low,  “  to  place  myself  and  child  in  a  high  position — 
a  position  which  would  not  only  save  her  from  all  the 
dangers  and  sorrows  of  poverty,  but  give  her  rank  and 
wealth,  and  yet  I  hesitate,  merely  through  that  super¬ 
stitious  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken.” 

She  ended  with  her  face  deathly  white,  and  Oliver 
saw  plainly  the  trembling  of  her  hands  and  lips. 

“  You  dwell  too  much  on  these  morbid  and  nervous 
feelings,”  he  returned. 

“  And  yet,”  she  interposed  eagerly,  “  I  am  not 
usually  a  nervous  person.  You  have  seen  that  I  am 
calm  enough  to  possess  great  power  over  persons 
nervously  or  mentally  afflicted.  So  little  is  it  my 
character  to  be  morbid  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
confess  this  weakness  to  any  friend  or  relative.” 

“  The  position  you  speak  of  you  would  of  course 
gain  by  marriage  ?"  observed  Oliver. 

“  By  marriage,”  she  repeated.  “  How  else  can  a 
woman  gain  position  ?” 

And  a  faint  colour  crept  into  her  marble  face. 

“  Then,  setting  aside  your  superstitious  fancies,  which 
are  not  worth  considering,  the  question,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  simply  one  of  inclination.  I  am  a  young  man, 
and  perhaps  romantic  ;  but  I  confess  nothing  is  so 
p.ainful  to  my  feelings  as  to  see  women  marry  only  for 
position.  And  I  believe  they  always  find  the  bargain 
a  bitter  one.  A  woman  soon  grows  accustomed  to 
riches  and  rank,  but  she  never  becomes  reconciled  to  a 
hateful  yoke.” 
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She  listened  to  him  with  drooped  eyes  and  that  pale 
pink  flush  rising  slowly  to  her  forehead  ;  but  when  he 
had  finished  she  lifted  her  long  lashes  and  let  her  calm 
gaze  rest  upon  his  tace. 

“  ‘  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers,’  says  the  proverb. 
Women  are  poor,  and  marriage  is  the  only  profession 
by  which  they  can  earn  their  bread.  If  a  good  appoint¬ 
ment  is  offered  to  a  man,  assuring  him  a  position,  he 
takes  it,  even  if  he  does  not  like  it  much.  Women 
must  do  the  same.” 

“  But  marriage  is  not  an  appointment,”  said  Oliver. 

“  It  is  the  only  appointment  women  get,  and  they 
naturally  take  the  best  presented  to  them.”  She  spoke 
bitterly  in  a  hard  tone,  then  added — “  You  are  a  little 
shocked  because  I  speak  the  truth.  You  forget  the 
frightful  poverty  of  women.  Nothing  is  open  to  the 
woman  of  the  middle  class  but  the  worn-out  hopeless 
profession  of  a  governess.  I  am  ambitious  for  my 
daughter  ;  but  there  is  no  field  for  ambition  there.” 

Oliver  was  silent.  His  own  rank  was  too  high,  the 
position  of  the  women  of  his  family  too  assured,  for  him 
to  understand  this  bitterness. 

“  You  spoke  of  a  hateful  yoke,”  continued  the  lady 
more  softly.  “  If  it  were  that,  I  should  have  no  doubt 
as  to  my  duty.  I  can  never  win  rank  or  riches  but  by 
marriage,  but  I  would  not  buy  them  at  too  heavy  a 
price.  No,  the  man  who  does  me  the  honour  to  choose 
me  from  out  the  world  has  unhappily  possession  of  my 
thoughts,  and  interests  me  more  than  I  can  say.” 

“  Then  your  mind  is  already  made  up,”  said  Oliver, 
smiling.  “  And  your  dream  and  your  superstitious 
resolve  to  ask  my  poor  advice  are  both  useless.” 

She  glanced  towards  the  window,  and  saw  no  shadow 
but  that  of  the  leafless  lime  stretching  across  the  court. 
The  tall  watcher  who  had  stood  beneath  it  was  gone. 

“  I  hope  not.  I  hope  you  will  give  it  to  me.  You 
forget  my  presentiment,”  she  answered,  and  her  face 
grew  grave  and  sad  again.  “You  forget  there  is  a  voice 
within  me  which  says — ‘  Flee* for  your  life.’  ” 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  more  than  most  men  hated  super¬ 
stition,  though  not  ignorant  of  its  influence  even  over 
his  own  mind  ;  but  he  had  seen  his  sister,  as  he  thought, 
a  prey  to  morbid  gloom,  and  the  sorrow  of  her  life 
imbued  him  with  an  intense  dislike  to  those  nervous 
troubles  which  people  sometimes  create  for  themselves. 

“  If  there  is  no  reason  for  your  fears  either  in  the 
gentleman’s  character  or  temper,  I  should  advise  you 
utterly  to  disregard  them,”  he  said.  “  Reflect  how  you 
would  regret  in  time  to  come  the  sacrifice  you  had  made 
to  an  unreal  and  superstitious  terror.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  returned  the  lady  gently. 
“  I  feel  you  have  given  me  kind  and  sensible  counsel. 
You  will  excuse,  I  hope,  the  singularity  of  my  asking 
it.  Dreams  are  not  to  be  always  despised.  Here  is 
my  daughter — we  will  say  no  more  now.” 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  tall  stranger  with  the  iron-grey  hair  was  no  impor¬ 
tunate  wooer.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  the  lady’s 
decision  with  quiet  patience,  treating  her  meanwhile 
with  a  certain  dignified  deference  which  had  a  charm 


even  for  the  lookers-on,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart  he 
was  striving  to  win. 

Unwilling  to  appear  curious,  Oliver  refrained  from 
asking  his  name ;  but  interested  for  the  moment  in  the 
drama  acting  before  his  eyes  and  prosecuting  his  quest 
for  Barbara  meanwhile,  he  lingered  a  few  days  at  the 
hotel,  making  great  friends  the  while  with  the  lady’s 
pretty  daughter.  She  was  just  at  that  age  w'hen  a  man’s 
attentions  are  most  flattering  to  a  girl’s  vanity,  and  it 
amused  Oliver  mightily  to  see  the  little  coquettish  airs 
she  gave  herself. 

The  mysterious  lover  was  not  staying  at  this  hotel  ; 
he  had  tact  and  delicacy,  and  did  not  obtrude  his  society 
or  attentions  too  often  on  the  lady.  Nevertheless,  they 
met  daily  by  the  sea,  and  walked  together  for  a  few 
moments.  And  one  day  shortly  after  this  talk  with 
Oliver,  when  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  gravely,  and 
she  returned  to  her  daughter’s  side,  the  girl  saw  on  her 
mother’s  face  that  the  great  decision  had  been  given. 

“  Mamma,  you  have  said  yes  ?”  she  cried  eagerly. 
“  Surely  you  have  said  yes 

“  You  are  right.  Rose,  I  have  said  yes.” 

“  Oh,  how  glad  lam!  It  is  like  a  fairy  tale,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Rose.  “  It  seems  too  beautiful  and  glorious 
to  be  true.” 

But  Mrs.  Carteret  had  no  joy  upon  her  face.  She 
sat  down  by  the  water’s  edge,  and  watched  the  tide 
flow  silently  with  wistful  eyes. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Rose  anxiously,"  you  can’t  bepon* 
dering  over  it  still,  you  can’t  be  doubting  ?  That’s  im 
possible  I” 

Mrs.  Carteret  looked  up  into  her  daughter’s  happy 
face,  and  drew  her  down  gently  to  her  side. 

“  Rose,”  she  said,  “  did  you  ever  read  a  fairy  tale 
that  had  not  a  dragon  in  it,  or  a  wicked  magician,  or  a 
witch 

“  Well,  no,”  returned  Rose  reflectively  ;  “  but  then 
the  dragon  always  got  killed,  or  the  witch  was  changed 
into  an  owl  or  a  raven,  and  the  prince  and  princess  lived 
happily  ever  after.” 

“  But  we  want  to  be  happy  ntnv,  Rose.  And 
perhaps  the  witch  is  a  raven  already  -,  no  need  to  change 
her.” 

“  Then  we’ll  put  her  in  a  cage,”  exclaimed  the  joyous 
Rose,  “  and  make  a  curiosity  of  her.  She  can’t  annoy 
me  ;  I’m  too  happy.” 

“  1  hen  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  dragon  in  the  castle. 
Rose,  my  dear  ?”  she  added  sadly.  “  I  fear  there  is  a 
dragon — an  ugly,  terrible  dragon — else  such  a  fortune 
as  this  would  not  go  begging  to  strangers.” 

“  What  •  is  it  only  a  suspicion  of  yours,  mamma  ?” 
cried  Rose.  “  If  you  are  not  quite  certain  there  is  a 
dragon,  I  feel  sure  there  is  none — really  none.  And 
please  don’t  talk  of  the  fortune  going  begging,  for  even 
a  prince  might  be  glad  to  share  his  wealth  with  my 
dear,  beautiful  mamma.  There  is  no  need  to  think  it 
such  a  wonder  he  should  offer  you  himself  and  his  for¬ 
tune.  Only  look  at  your  picture  shining  in  the  sea  ; 
surely  that’s  reason  enough.” 

And  Rose  leant  her  head  coaxingly  on  her  mother’s 
shoulder,  and  looked  with  laughing  eyes  into  the  wistful, 
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beautiful  face  gazing  down  on  her  with  such  anxious 
love. 

“  And  I  am  sure  he  likes  you  very,  very  much,”  she 
continued  in  the  same  happy  tone,  “  else  he  would  not 
have  stayed  here  all  this  time  only  because  we  are  here. 
You  know,  mamma,  from  the  minute  he  saw  you  on 
board  the  steamer  he  has  never  left  you.  And  then 
only  do  think  how  kind  he  has  been,  and  how  forlorn 
5'ou  would  have  felt  without  him.  Why,  my  dear 
mamma,  who  would  have  carried  your  poor  sick 
daughter  on  shore  ?  who  would  have  looked  after  your 
comfort  and  got  you  rooms,  and  a  doctor  and  a  nurse, 
and  sent  you  and  me  all  manner  of  nice  things,  if  this 
dear  old  prince  of  a  fairy  tale  hadn’t  done  it  Who  else 
would  have  been  such  a  friend Answer  me  that, 
mamma,  and  don’t  be  glum  and  dismal.” 

Mrs.  Carteret  seemed  anxious  not  to  cloud  her 
daughter’s  brightness,  for  she  answered  gaily — 

“  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  prince,  dear,  and  it  is  a 
fairy  tale,  as  you  say.  And  if  there  is  a  dmgon  I 
believe  he  is  a  harmless  one,  living  down  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  watched  over  by  a  raven.  And  he  never 
comes  up  to  the  light  of  day  except  to  eat  and  drink  ; 
then  he  descends  again,  and  they  put  a  tombstone  over 
him  and  say  that  he  is  dead.” 

“  What  a  queer  dragon  !”  said  Rose.  “  What  a  funny 
little  story  you  have  made  of  him  !  But  what  a  splendid, 
delightful  story  the  real  one  is  !  I  can  hardly  believe 
in  it  yet.  Tell  it  over  again,  mamma,  and  first  let  me 
rlear  what  I  shall  have  of  my  own — all  my  own.” 

“You  shall  have  a  fairy  carriage  of  your  own,  and 
two  fairy  ponies  of  your  own,  and  a  little  man  from 
Liliput  to  mind  them.  And  you  shall  have  a  fairy  bower 
to  sleep  in,  and  a  tall  horse  to  ride,  and  a  pretty  maiden 
to  dress  your  hair.” 

“  When  it  grows  long  enough,”  put  in  Rose  rue¬ 
fully.  “  You  see,  mamma,  how  ugly  and  how  ill  it 
made  me  to  be  vexed  and  starved  at  that  horrid  school. 
Ah  !  I  should  soon  die  if  I  were  poor.  I  could  not 
bear  the  miseries  and  sufferings  poverty  brings.” 

This  sudden  and  adroit  change  to  seriousness  was 
not  without  effect.  Mrs.  Carteret’s  voice  shook  a  little 
as  she  went  on  in  the  same  gay  tone. 

“  There  is  to  be  no  talk  of  miseries.  Rose,  while  we 
are  counting  up  all  these  fairy  gifts.  You  shall  have  a 
lovely  boudoir,  with  flowers  all  about  the  window,  and 
as  the  song  says — 

“  ‘  you  shall  walk  in  silk  attire. 

And  siller  ha’e  to  spare.' 

“  To  do  good  with,  I  hope.” 

And  Mrs.  Carteret  bent  and  kissed  her  daughter  on 
the  forehead. 

“  But  that’s  not  all,  mamma,”  said  Rose.  “You 
told  me  something  more  last  night — something  that 
would  happen  if — if  you  were  to  die,  you  know.” 

The  cruel  words  were  softened  by  the  pretty  smile 
and  voice,  and  by  the  caresses  of  hand  and  lips  which 
i  Mrs.  Carteret  felt  upon  her  cheek. 

“  When  I  die.  Rose,”  she  said  gravely,  “  you  will 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  of  your  own  to  go  away 
with  if  you  choose,  and  if  you  marry  the  same  sum  will 
be  given  you  as  a  dowry.  Oh,  Rose  !  Rose !  I  do 
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this  for  your  sake  !  How  could  a  mother  refuse  such 
a  bribe  ?” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  covered  her  burning  cheeks 
with  her  trembling  hands.  Rose  pulled  them  down, 
and  showered  kisses  on  her  in  abundance. 

“  Why,  mamma,  my  own  dear  mamma,”  she  cried 
out,  “  you  are  doing  it  for  yourself  too!  Only  think 
how  delightful  it  will  be  not  to  be  poor  any  more,  not 
to  be  afraid  to  spend  a  franc,  not  to  be  shabby  and 
mean  any  more,  and  to  have  a  splendid  castle  to  live  in, 
and  a  nice  carriage  to  ride  in  !  Oh,  mamma  !  how  can 
you  be  so  foolish  as  to  cry  }  Don’t !  don’t !  You’ll 
make  me  cry  too  in  a  minute.”  And  she  covered  her 
mother’s  beautiful,  flushed  face  with  kisses  and  caresses. 

“  And  if  you  are  doing  this  for  me,  I  shall  be  so 
good  to  you  in  return.  I  shall  be  so  thankful  and 
happy  that  I  am  sure  you’ll  never,  never  repent  of 
being  such  a  dear  generous  mamma.” 

“  Heaven  grant  I  may  not.  Rose  !  If  I  have  doubts, 
these,  too,  are  for  your  sake.  Suppose  you  should 
get  disenchanted  with  your  fairy  tale,  and  find  your 
castle  a  prison,  and  the  dragon  a  harder  monster  to 
deal  with  than  we  think  ?” 

Rose  laughed  at  the  thought. 

“  My  dear  mamma,  how  can  you  suppose  anything 
so  horrid,”  she  cried,  “especially  when  there  is  no 
dragon,  except  in  your  fancy  ?” 

Mrs.  Carteret  glanced  at  her  daughter’s  joyous  face 
and  sighed.  It  was  only  joy  and  youth  that  made  it 
pretty  now,  for  the  cheeks  were  pale  and  thin,  the  eyes 
still  sunk,  and  the  air  of  suffering  and  sickness  still 
lingering  on  every  line.  Evidently  she  would  not  vex 
the  child  with  any  further  thought  of  drawback  or  of 
dragon  in  the  fate  now  offered  to  her.  Yet  she  spoke 
seriously. 

“  Riches  will  make  you  well  and  happy,  I  hope.  Rose. 
You  will  not  grow  selfish,  or  sickly,  or  hard  by  having 
the  indulgences  of  wealth 

Rose  is  shocked  and  hurt  at  this.  Her  great  shining 
eyes,  fever-brightened,  grow  full  of  tears. 

“  Oh,  mamma,  you  cannot  think  so  ill  of  me  ?  It 
is  being  poor  makes  me  a  little  hard  at  times.  You 
know  I  am  obliged  to  be  sensible  and  sharp  now  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  afford  to  let  me  be  generous.  Oh  ! 
you’ll  see  when  we  are  rich  how  good  I  shall  be  !” 

And  her  arms  are  clasped  round  her  mother’s  neck, 
and  they  kiss  each  other  and  are  silent  for  a  moment. 

“  Yes,  Rose,  I  think  that  is  true.  You  will  grow 
better  in  every  way  with  softening  influences  around 
you.  I  h.ave  quite  made  up  my  mind  now,  darling,  so 
I  hope  you  will  be  content.  Yes,  I  should  be  wrong — 
mad  indeed  to  fling  away  the  power  of  assuring  your 
future  happiness.” 

“  And  yours  too,  mamma,’’  says  Rose  with  a  little 
tremble  in  her  voice,  “  now  the  final  resolve  is  spoken.” 

“  And  mine  too,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret.  And  rising, 
she  stood  looking  down  into  the  clear  sea  with  a 
thoughtful  face,  calm  again  as  a  cloudless  sky. 

“  It  is  not  every  girl  would  like  a  stepfather,”  ob¬ 
served  Rose ;  “  but  I  know  you  will  not  let  either 
dragons  or  ravens  separate  us,  will  you,  mamma  ?” 

“  Nothing  shall  separate  us,  Rose,  after  you  return 
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from  school,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy  in  our  new 
home.  I  go  there  with  a  single  heart,  meaning  only 
truth,  faith,  and  kindness.” 

She  murmured  these  words  to  her  own  lips,  while 
Rose,  with  a  shadow  on  her  fiice,  stood  silent,  re¬ 
volving  the  thought  of  school  with  a  vexed  mind. 

“  Can’t  I  have  a  governess  ?”  she  said,  brightening. 

“  Ah  !  Rose,  there  we  see  the  first  of  the  dragon’s 
scales  ;  he  won’t  allow  a  governess  at  the  castle.  I 
have  tried  my  hardest,  and  all  in  va'n.” 

“  Well,  it  won’t  be  for  long.  A  year  or  two  will 
soon  slip  away,’’  resumed  Rose  cheerfully ;  “  and  you 
will  let  me  go  where  Barbara  is  that  makes  up  for  a 
good  de..l.” 

When  they  met  in  the  dining-hall  that  evening,  Mrs. 
Carteret  thanked  Oliver  again  for  having  listened  so 
courteously  to  her  eccentiic  request  as  she  called  it. 
And  then  she  told  him  she  was  going  away  soon  with 
her  daughter — in  a  day  or  two,  in  fact — if  Rose  was 
well  enough  to  travel. 

“  You  are  going  to  Brittany,”  said  Oliver  “  I  heard 
you  mention  it  to  our  frantic  friend  whom  you  tamed 
so  wonderfully.” 

Mrs.  Carteret’s  calm  face  looked  troubled  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  she  said  steadily — 

“  No,  not  to  Brittany  now.  I  am  going  to  Blois.” 

“  To  put  me  to  school,”  broke  in  Rose ;  “  I  shall  be 
so  misemble  for  the  first  month  or  two.  Will  you 
•come  to  see  me,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  ?  That  will  be  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to,  if  you  will  promise  that.” 

“  I  will  certainly  come  if  I  should  go  to  Blois,” 
answered  Oliver ;  “  that  is,  if  your  mother  will  permit 
me.” 

“  O,  mamma  will  be  delighted  !  won’t  you,  mamma  ? 
because  she  can’t  see  me  herself  for  a  long,  long  time. 
She  will  leave  me  at  Blois  and  go  home  to  Brittany  to 
pack  all  her  things,  and  after  that - ” 

But  here  Rose  suddenly  stopped  with  a  vivid  blush, 
and  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  watching  her,  laughed  and  said — 

“And  after  that  what.  Rose  ? — the  deluge  I  suppose?” 

“  No,  nothing  ugly  like  the  deluge.  What  a  bad 
guess  !”  And  Rose  laughed  out  gleefully. 

“  Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret  a  liitle  angrily,  “  I  fear 
you  are  troubling  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  a  great  deal.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  he  will  go  to  Blois.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  returned  Oliver  ;  “  I  am  on  a 
rambling  expedition.  I  mean  to  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere  where  the  Will-o’-the-wisp  I  follow  leads 
me.  So  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  and  I  do  ramble 
into  Blois,  I  will  certainly  call  to  see  Rose.” 

Upon  this  leave  was  accorded,  and  Mrs.  Carteret 
gave  the  name  and  address  of  the  school,  and  Oliver 
wrote  them  in  his  pocket-book. 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  of  the  place,”  she  said, 
“  but  it  has  a  high  character,  and  an  old  schoolfellow 
of  my  daughter’s  is  there,  so  she  will  not  be  friendless.” 

Another  word  or  two,  and  Oliver  would  have  found 
Barbara,  but  the  words  were  not  spoken. 

“It  is  rather  singular,” continued  Mrs. Carteret,  “but 
Rose  in  her  slight  delirium  raved  so  much  of  this  friend 
of  hers,  that  I  wrote  to  her,  and  her  reply  after  some 
•delay  came  to  me  from  Blois.” 


The  thread  had  grown  so  near  as  this,  and  then  it 
snapped. 

Two  Havre  merchants  came  in — quiet,  grave  old 
men — who  had  dined  at  this  hotel  for  twenty  years  ; 
then  followed  a  ship  captain  or  two,  some  laughing 
Americans  with  dashing  ladies  ;  the  waiters  come  be¬ 
hind  them  bringing  soup.  And  here  was  dinner,  and 
talk  was  over. 

Oliver  was  sorry  when  his  new  acquaintances  left ;  they 
had  grown  great  friends  in  this  little  week,  and  in  bidding 
Rose  good-bye  he  promised — more  than  half-me  aning 
it — that  he  would  pay  her  a  visit  one  day  at  Blois. 
Mrs.  Carteret’s  face  he  never  thought  to  see  again,  yet 
a  month  afterwards,  as  he  was  wandering  disappointed 
through  the  old  Norman  city  of  Rouen,  it  flashed  by 
him  like  a  dream,  fairer,  calmer,  more  passionless  than 
ever.  She  did  not  see  him  as  she  passed.  She  was 
leaning  back  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  English 
horses,  and  the  tall  grey-haired  wooer  was  by  her  side. 

Oliver  sprang  forward  eagerly  and  saw  the  carriage 
stop  at  a  great  hotel  near  by,  saw  the  lady  alight,  and 
the  gentleman  drive  rapidly  away. 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?”  he  said  to  an  English 
groom  loitering  in  the  court. 

“  That’s  my  master.  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas,”  said 
the  man. 

Oliver  felt  his  heart  beat  fast,  and  a  flush  of  anger 
rushed  up  to  his  face  hotly.  He  went  back  to  his  own 
inn  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Carteret. 

“Let  me  see  you  for  a  moment,”  he  said.  “  You 
were  only  half-frank  when  we  met  at  Havre.  Had  you 
told  me  the  person  of  whom  you  spoke  was  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert  Tregethas,  I  would  not  have  given  you  the  counsel 
I  did.  I  think  it  right  to  say  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  him  which  you  ought  to  know.  I  will 
explain  when  we  meet.  Excuse  the  interest  a  strangCT 
feels  in  you.” 

He  waited  with  impatience  for  the  answer  to  this, 
and  when  it  came  he  tore  it  open  eagerly,  and  read 
these  words  ; — 

“  It  is  too  late.  I  am  Lady  Tregethas.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

ES,  I’ll  do  It !  I  certainly  will !  I  could  not  do 
better  for  myself.  Shoe-blacking,  bed-making, 
sweeping  of  rooms,  and  a  little  washing  and  cooking 
too,  I  dare  say.  I  wish  I’d  known  before  they  learnt 
all  this.  I  might  have  saved  myself  heaps  of  trouble. 
I’ll  see  the  committee  and  do  it.” 

This  mysterious  soliloquy  is  Miss  Carteret’s,  spoken 
very  decidedly  to  herself  as  she  stands  on  the  draughty 
staircase  at  St.  Cecilia’s,  watching  the  orphans  file  into 
the  dining-hall  to  eat  their  allowance  of  mutton  and  dry 
bread. 

‘  *  Can  I  see  any  of  the  committee  to-day  ?”  she  asks,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Paring,  who,  all  smiles  to  a  visitor,  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  making  an  angry  telegraph  of  her  hands  to  the  girls 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  they  can.  Their  pale^ 
hungry,  weary  looks,  the  utter  dejection  and  vacancy 
of  Aeir  faces,  do  not  always,  as  she  knows,  impress  a 
stranger  favourably. 
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“  The  committee  don’t  meet  to-day,”  she  says,  “  but 
Mr.  Crank,  the  chairman,  happens  to  be  here,  and  you 
can  see  him,  doubtless.  Make  haste,  girls  !” 

“  Don’t  hurry  ’em,”  observes  Miss  Carteret.  “  It’s 
a  good  chance  to  see  them  all  together  as  they  go  in  to 
dinner.  They  look  rather  pale,  don’t  they 

“  Not  at  all.  It’s  the  light  in  this  passage  being 
rather  dim  gives  them  that  appearance.  We  are  all 
very  healthy  here.  There  are  a  few  in  the  hospital 
certainly,  but  only  with — with  a  slight  affection  of  the 
eyes — that’s  all.” 

The  extremely  cheerful  tone  in  which  this  is  said 
leads  Miss  Carteret  to  suppose  that  it  is  rather  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  than  otherwise  to  have  merely  an  ophthalmia  ; 
and  having  always  believed  what  she  hears,  instead  of 
what  she  sees,  she  returns  quite  gaily — 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  they  are  all  so  healthy.  My 
sister-in-law  would  have  it  the  place  made  her 
child  ill.” 

“That’s  impossible!”  observes  Miss  Paring,  closing 
her  lips  tightly.  “  Mrs.  Carteret  was  a  most  unreason¬ 
able  person.  She  expected  the  most  ridiculous  indul¬ 
gences  for  her  daughter,  and  of  course  the  committee 
couldn’t  relax  rules  for  her.” 

“  Of  course  not.  But  what  did  she  want,  though  ?” 

Miss  Paring  drops  her  voice  modestly. 

“She  positively  wanted  me  to  ask  the  gentlemen  to 
let  her  child  wear  drawers.  As  if  I  could  speak  of  such 
things  to  the  committee !  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  I” 

“  I  should  think  so  indeed  !  A  likely  thing  a  lady 
could  ask  a  pack  of  men  such  a  queer  question  as 
that  I” 

Miss  Carteret  forgets  there  is  no  one  to  ask  but  the 
“  pack  of  men,”  who  alone  have  power  to  clothe  and  to 
unclothe,  to  feed  and  to  starve,  at  St.  Cecilia’s.  Not 
being  used  to  think  of  women  as  fit  creatures  to  possess 
any  power  or  responsibility,  it  does  not  strike  her  either 
that  it  might  be  more  modest  and  more  convenient  if 
one  or  two  ladies  were  joined  to  the  committee,  to  whom 
the  needs  of  girls  would  not  be  quite  unknown,  and  who 
might  be  appealed  to  without  overwhelming  a  set  of 
modest  old  men  with  utter  confusion. 

“  Yes,  really  I  was  shocked,”  says  Miss  Paring, 
coughing  a  little  into  her  hand. 

“  It’s  as  bad  as  the  women  in  trousers,”  returns  the 
other. 

“  Women  in  trousers  I”  And  Miss  Paring  looks  as 
if  she  thought  grim  Miss  Carteret  was  a  little  crazy. 

“  Yes  ;  they  aint  seen  in  London,  though.  They  are 
up  in  Lancashire  somewhere.  'It  sounds  odd,  don't  it  ? 
We  shall  be  told  of  men  in  petticoats  next,  I  suppose. 
Lord  I  it  h.as  just  struck  me,  the  committee  ought  to 
wear  petticoats  when  they  come  among  so  many 
girls.” 

A  slight  giggle  above  them  makes  Miss  Paring  look 
round  severely,  when  she  is  met  by  Miss  Minshell’s 
round  eyes,  who,  with  a  little  deprecating  curtsey,  says 
in  her  softest,  slyest  way — 

“  I  didn’t  like  to  pass,  please,  ma’am,  while  you  were 
standing  on  the  stairs  with  a  lady.  I  was  afraid  of 
troubling  you.” 


“  You  had  better  pass  at  once.  Miss  Minshell ;  your 
dinner  will  be  cold.’ 

Miss  Minshell  passes  with  an  extra  curtsey  to  Miss 
Carteret,  and  her  uncovered  round  back,  her  cropped 
head,  bare  elbows,  and  scant  garments,  do  not  present 
a  pretty  picture  as  she  goes  heavily  downstairs. 

“  I  suppose  it  cures  ’em  of  vanity,”  observes  Miss 
Carteret  reflectively. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon — I  don’t  catch  your  meaning,” 
returns  the  governess. 

“  The  dress,  you  know.  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  root  out  self-conceit  and  vanity  from  all  these 
young  minds.” 

“  Oh,  excellent,  I  assure  you  I  The  institution  does 
that  most  thoroughly  it  cuts  oflT  all  that  sort  of  thing 
with  their  hair  the  first  day  they  come  in.” 

Miss  Carteret  is  much  edified  by  this  information  ; 
she  eyes  the  pinched,  pale,  ugly,  dejected  crowd,  now 
emerging  from  the  hall-door,  with  increased  com¬ 
placency. 

“Ah,  it  is  a  Christian  work  which  this  institution 
performs,  and  you  and  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it  are 
greatly  privileged.  Miss  Paring.” 

“Greatly  indeed  !”  says  that  lady,  lifting  up  her  eyes 
piously. 

“  And  I’m  sure  the  committee  feel  it  so.  You  have 
onerous  duties  to  perform.  Miss  Paring.” 

If  poor  Miss  Paring  performed  all  the  duties  put  on 
her  she  would  have  reason  to  say  so,  but  since  they 
would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a  human  steam-engine, 
she  wisely  lets  them  alone  and  takes  things  quietly. 

“  They  haven’t  been  long  at  their  dinner,  poor  things,” 
remarks  Miss  Carteret  cheerfully.  “  Now  I  call  that 
quite  a  virtue  not  to  saunter  over  dinner.” 

“  We  don’t  permit  them  to  linger  over  their  meals  ; 
it  induces  idleness  and  gluttony.  Everything  here  is 
made  a  moral  lesson  of — even  food.” 

Miss  Carteret  is  brought  into  a  high  state  of  admira¬ 
tion  by  this.  She  begins  to  glow  with  charity. 

“  Well,  I’m  sure  and  fancy  my  sister-in-law  despising 
all  this  excellent  training  for  her  daughter  I  If  I  had 
twenty  orphans  I’d  send  ’em  all  here.” 

“  And  the  institution  would  gladly  take  them — clothe, 
feed,  and  educate  them.  Miss  Carteret — of  course  if — 
if  properly  elected,  you  understand.” 

Dim  as  poor  Miss  Carteret  is  she  understands  this,  and 
nods  assent.  She  knows  that  twenty  orphans  without 
gifts,  subscriptions,  publicity,  puffs,  and  money  would 
be  a  poor  present  for  St.  Cecilia. 

“As  for  your  niece,  Miss  Carteret,”  continues  the 
governess,  “  it  was  a  good  thing  she  left  us.  She  was 
not  a  fit  child  for  this  institution — a  little  creature  full 
of  vanity  and  daintiness,  despising  her  clothes,  and  re¬ 
jecting  the  good  wholesome  food  of  the  charity.  It  is 
my  opinion” — lowering  her  voice — “  we  should  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  her  to  break  her  in. 
And  she  might  have  died  under  it,”  adds  the  lady  to 
herself  in  a  mental  whisper. 

Miss  Carteret  sighs  and  shakes  her  head  ;  she  deems 
it  a  sad  misfortune  that  Rose  was  not  left  here  to  be 
cured  of  her  vanity  and  selfishness,  and  changed  into  a 
perfect  character,  by  the  wholesome  discipline,  the  hum- 
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bling  dress,  the  unappetising  fare,  the  shoe-blacking 
lessons,  and  other  cold,  bare,  ugly  ways  of  St.  Cecilia’s. 

The  whole  institution  having  now  been  seen  by  Miss 
Carteret  through  Miss  Paring’s  eyes  and  the  vision  of 
other  officials,  she  is  led  to  the  board-room  where  Mr. 
Crank  sits  in  state,  with  Mr.  Scrattle  in  a  smaller  chair 
opposite  to  him.  That  gentleman’s  morning  lesson  of 
humility  has  apparently  been  equal  to  a  Turkish  bath, 
for  he  is  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  his  eyes  are 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

“  Mr.  Scrattle,  set  a  chair  for  this  lady  !”  cries  Mr. 
Crank  in  a  voice  which  shows  Miss  Carteret  at  once 
that  Mr.  Scrattle  is  a  very  inferior  creature  to  the  great 
man  who  speaks. 

“  What  can  I  have  the  honour  of  doing  for  you, 
madam  ?”  he  continues,  thrusting  aside  a  ledger  in  a 
threatening  way  and  c'osing  it  with  a  ferocious  bang. 
He  has  heard  her  name  is  Carteret ;  he  thinks  it  wise 
to  frighten  her  a  little. 

Miss  Carteret  is  very  much  frightened  and  very 
deferential. 

“  Being  anxious,  sir,  to  see  St.  Cecilia’s  with  my  mvn 
eyes - ” 

She  stops  here  in  increased  alarm,  observing  Mr. 
Scrattle  has  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  apparently  with 
the  view  to  take  down  her  words. 

This  pause  enables  me  to  remark  that  Miss  Carteret 
is  quite  unconscious  that  she  has  not  been  seeing  things 
with  her  own  eyes,  but  through  official  spectacles  and 
the  aid  of  official  voices,  which  have  politely  instructed 
her  in  what  way  to  regard  the  visions  presented  to  her. 

“  Well,  madam,”  interpolates  Mr.  Cr.ank,  “  you  have 
seen  the  institution.  You  are  welcome  to  do  so.  This 
charity  is  open  for  public  inspection  on  appointed  days. 
All  is  unreservedly  free,  madam,  to — to  parents  of 
orphans — guardians  I  mean,”  correcting  himself  as  the 
thought  struck  him  that  orphans  do  not  usually  possess 
parents — “  and  to  visitors  in  general.  Eh,  Mr.  Scrattle 

“  Quite  so,  sir.” 

Poor  Miss  Carteret  turns  her  little  limp  head  from 
one  side  to  the  other  with  eager  deference  as  they 
speak,  and  then  essays  her  own  voice  again. 

“  I  was  going  to  observe,  sir,  that  the  money - ” 

“If  you  are  going  to  presume,  ma’am,  that  the 
money  presented  to  the  charity  by  its  benefactors  is  to 
be  drawn  out  of  it  again,  you  are  mistaken" — and  down 
comes  Mr.  Crank’s  hand  upon  the  ledger  with  a  thump 
which  startles  Miss  Carteret  out  of  her  chair  with  a 
little  scream — “  mistaken,  ma’am  ;  for  if  it  does  not 
benefit  the  orphan — the  ungrateful  orphan — for  whom 
it  was  intended,  there  arc  other  orphans  whom  it  does, 
and  whom  it  shall  benefit,  ma’am.” 

Here  Mr.  Scrattle  bends  forward  and  gets  purple 
and  apoplectic  in  his  endeavour  to  catch  Mr.  Crank’s 
hard,  worldly  old  eyes,  which  are  rolling  vaguely  in 
the  effort  to  look  generously  indignant.  (Jiving  up  at 
last  this  attempt  to  make  a  telegraph  of  himself,  Mr. 
Scrattle  speaks  out. 

“  This  lady,  sir,”  he  says,  “  is  the  one  whose 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  orphan’s  cause  enabled  her 
to  present  to  this  noble  institution  the  sum - ” 

“  And  nobody  w.ants  it  back,”  puts  in  Miss  Carteret 


with  sudden  desperation  ;  “  and  I  didn’t  come  here  to 
talk  about  it.” 

There  were  still  signs  of  speech  about  her ;  she  was 
not  completely  quenched,  luckily  both  for  Mr.  Crank 
and  Mr.  Scrattle,  whose  minds  were  too  set  upon 
money  for  anything  less  than  a  weilge  to  let  in  another 
idea  upon  the'm. 

Mr.  Crank  has  to  put  a  sudden  stopper  upon  his 
generous  wrath,  and  altogether  to  pull  himself  up,  and, 
in  doing  it,  he  is  conscious  of  looking  foolish.  He 
glares  angrily  at  Mr.  Scrattle. 

“  Another  time,  sir,  you’ll  have  the  goodness  to  re¬ 
present  things  to  me  in  a  proper  manner,  and  not  lead 
me  to  suppose  that — that  a  generous  benefactor - ” 

“  Pray  say  no  more,  sir,”  interposes  Miss  Carteret ; 
“lam  very  sorry  for  the  mistake.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  says  Mr.  Scrattle  humbly 
“  it  shall  not  occur  again,  sir.” 

Being  thus  apologised  to  by  both  persons  whom  he 
has  insulted,  Mr.  Crank  is  mollified,  and  his  wheels 
move  again  as  though  refreshed  with  oil.  It  occurs  to 
him  now  that  he  may  as  well  let  Miss  Carteret  name 
her  business,  and  so  he  asks  it  as  blandly  as  the  Crank 
nature  will  permit  him. 

“  I  was  going  to  observe  that  the  money  wanted  to 
keep  up  this  place  must  be  an  immense  sum,”  she  says 
with  great  deference  ;  “  and  of  course  it  must  be  hard 
work  sometimes,  and  you  must  have  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  about  the  orphans — you  and  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

Mr.  Scrattle  hides  a  smile  with  his  big  hand,  but 
Mr.  Crank  keeps  a  grave  countenance. 

“  Immense  anxiety,  ma’am — more  strain  than  we  can 
bear  at  times.  Especially  when  the  days  come  round 
for  paying  salaries.  There  are  a  great  many  paid  officers 
in  this  establishment,  ma’am.” 

“  And  the  poor  orphans,  Mr.  Crank  ;  they  must  be 
the  principal  cause  of  your  anxiety,  of  course.” 

“  Of  course,  ma’am.  You  are  right ;  it  is  for  their 
sakes  the  salaries  are  paid,  and  the  officers  kept.” 

The  risible  muscles  of  Mr.  Scrattle’s  face  grow  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  a  sudden  cough  makes  him  purple,  yet  he 
subsides  instantly  into  quietness  as  those  bloodshot  old 
eyes  roll  his  way  angrily. 

“  And  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Crank,  you  would 
be  glad  to  get  one  of  the  orphans  off  your  hands  if 
possible,”  says  Miss  Carteret  cheerfully. 

“  No,  ma’am,  we  .ire  glad  to  have  orphans,  not  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They  leave  us  at  the  proper  age,  nor 
before.” 

Miss  Carteret’s  face  falls,  but  brightens  again  as 
Mr.  Crank  desires  Mr.  Scrattle  to  ascertain  if  some 
fortunate  orphan  may  not  be  old  enough  to  avail  herself 
of  Miss  Carteret’s  benevolent  intentions. 

Mr.  Scrattle  searches  rapidly  and  seriously  through 
a  big  book.  Yes,  there  are  three  orphans  about  to  be 
launched  upon  the  world,  about  to  be  deprived  of  those 
decorous  and  lovely  garments,  about  to  be  denuded  of 
the  privilege  of  blacking  their  own  shoes,  and  of  faring 
sumptuously  every  day  at  St.  Cecilia’s  board.  Who 
are  they  ?  What  are  they  ?  Whom  have  they  got 
belonging  to  them  ? 
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Two  have  friends  who  are  coming  for  them  on  the 
appointed  day ;  the  other  has  no  known  kith  or  kin — 
a  disreputable  uncle  last  seen  a  year  ago  very  drunk, 
and  ignominiously  expelled  the  premises,  having  dis¬ 
appeared  into  space.  This  happy  orphan,  so  poor  that 
not  a  single  relative  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
put  in  an  appearance  and  claim  a  right  in'  her,  is  Miss 
Emily  Minshell. 

“  And  a  very  nice  girl  she  is,”  said  Mr.  Crank, 
running  his  thick  finger  across  the  book,  and  resting  it 
on  her  name.  “  A  very  nice  girl  indeed.  A  great 
favourite  with  the  committee,  eh,  Mr.  Scrattle  ?” 

“  Quite  so,  sir — highly  deserving  orphan,  sir.” 

“  There,  jou  hear  her  character,  ma’am.  You  could 
not  do  better  than  take  Miss  Minshell.”  And  Mr. 
Crank  makes  three  hard  little  raps  with  his  forefinger 
on  her  name.  “  You’d  like  to  see  her,  of  course  ?  ’ 

“  Yes,  I  should,”  returns  Miss  Carteret. 

Accordingly  Miss  Minshell  is  sent  for,  and  pending 
her  arrival  Mr.  Crank  asks  sweetly  in  what  capacity 
Miss  Carteret  intends  to  make  use  of  her  valuable 
services. 

“  Eh  ?  hem — as  a  sort  of  companion,”  says  the  ancient 
lady.  “  I  suppose  she  is  fit  for  that.” 

“  "Well,  she  is  rather  young,  you  know  i”  and  Mr. 
Crank’s  eyes  roll  over  Miss  Carteret’s  antique  counte¬ 
nance  with  a  twinkling  look.  “  Still,  it  will  be  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  her,  ma’am,  to  have  you  for  a  com¬ 
panion.  Ah,  here  is  the  young  lady !” 

A  very  odd  figure  Miss  Minshell  makes  in  her 
scant  gown  as  she  seats  herself  and  packs  her  feet 
under  her  chair. 

“  Now,  my  dear,”  says  Mr.  Crank  solemnly,  “  attend 
to  me.  In  a  few  days  you  ‘  go  hence  to  be  no  more 
seen.’  No,  no,  I  don’t  mean  that  exactly.  In  fact, 
you  leave  the  asylum.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  you  have  no  place  at  all  to  go  to  ?” 

“  No,  sir.”  Miss  Minshell  looks  here  into  Mr. 
Crank’s  face  to  see  whether  or  not  she  had  better  cry. 
She  decides  in  the  negative.  “  But  the  committee 
promised,  sir,  they  would  try  to  find  a  situation  for  me.” 

“  So  they  did.  But  tell  me  first  what  you  would  like 
best.” 

And  Mr.  Crank  shakes  his  forefinger  secretly  at 
Miss  Carteret  to  bid  her  mark  the  pious  and  virtuous 
answer  of  his  favourite  orphan.  Meanwhile  Miss 
Minshell  falls  into  a  profound  study,  and  revolves  the 
question  mightily  in  her  mind.  Then  she  stands  up¬ 
right  in  her  eagerness. 

“  Please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a 
pastrycook.  There  isn’t  anything  I  can  think  of  I  should 
like  so  much  as  that.” 

“  A  pastrycook  !  That’s  a  very  odd  idea.” 

“Please,  sir,  it  would  be  so  nice.  Oh,  please,  sir, 
I  often  think  it  would  be  heaven  !" 

And  Miss  Minshell  hugs  her  arms  together  and 
quivers  with  excitement. 

“  "Well,  you  can  learn  to  make  pastry  with  me,”  ob¬ 
serves  Miss  Carteret. 

Miss  Minshell  scarcely  glances  at  her ;  her  eyes  are 
fixed  nervously  on  Mr.  Crank. 


“  I  can’t  do  that,”  he  says.  “  The  asylum  has  no 
funds  to  pay  for  apprenticeship.  Besides,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  better  offered  you.  This  lady  proposes  to  take 
you  as  a  companion  ;  and — and  the  committee  will 
certainly  gladly  accede  to  her  wish,”  he  adds 
hastily. 

Oh,  how  the  poor  greedy,  flabby  face  falls  ! — how 
bitter  is  the  disappointment  in  the  small  hungry  eyes  ! 
A  companion  !  What’s  that !  It  means  nothing,  it 
teaches  nothing  ;  it  may  have  cmolumients  in  the  shape 
of  pies,  but  the  chances  are  it  has  not,  whereas  to  be 
a  pastrycook  is  glorious,  and  it  is  a  trade  which  certainly 
is  never  without  victuals,  and  good  victuals  too.  Thus 
sensible  Miss  Minshell  argues,  and  sheds  a  few  tears  in 
the  silent  yearnings  of  greediness. 

“  It  is  natural  you  should  be  sorry  to  go  away  ;  we 
excuse  that,”  says  Mr.  Crank.  “  But  you  must  cheer 
up  and  get  ready  for  your  departure.” 

“Please,  sir,  I  haven’t  any  clothes,”  returns  Miss 
Minshell  sulkily.  She  is  too  dejected  to  be  ready  with 
smiles. 

“  How  is  that  r”  asks  Mr.  Crank.  “  You  can’t  carry 
away  the  orphans’  things  from  this  establishment,”  he 
adds  with  virtuous  severity. 

“  I  don’t  want  to,  sir,”  says  Miss  Minshell,  and  she 
looks  down  upon  her  bare  arms  and  her  big  feet  with 
something  like  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  ni  get  some  clothes  made  for  her  exactly  like  them,” 
cries  Miss  Carteret  in  an  eager  voice. 

Miss  Minshell  turns  and  stares  at  her. 

“  Why,  I  should  be  hooted  in  the  streets,”  she  says 
in  intense  dismay. 

A  sound  of  laughter  bursts  forth,  apparently  from 
Mr.  Scrattle’s  ears,  for  his  mouth  is  close  shut,  and 
Mr.  Crank’s  own  lips  relax,  and  he  forgets  to  grind  him 
to  powder. 

“  My  dear  lady,”  he  says,  “  our  orphans  only  wear 
the  costume  while  here,  not  afterwards.  Now,  Miss 
Minshell,  what  is  become  of  your  own  clothes  ?” 

“  Uncle  took  'em  aw'ay  in  a  bundle,  and  I  think  he’s 
lost  ’em,  and  that's  why  he  is  ashamed  to  come  back,” 
answers  that  young  lady  with  great  volubility. 

“You  should  have  taken  care  of  your  things  yo///-- 
self,”  remarks  Miss  Carteret. 

“  How  could  I  when  I  aint  let  ?” 

This  reply  evidently  so  perplexes  Miss  Carteret  that 
Mr.  Crank  condescends  to  explain  that  the  Cecilian 
orphans  are  not  permitted  to  keep  their  own  habiliments 
at  the  establishment. 

“  They  naturally  want  to  wear  them,” says  Mr.  Cr.ank, 
“  and  that  engenders  vanity.” 

Now  the  English  are  content  to  let  their  able-bodied 
and  their  weak-bodied  relations  and  neighbours  suffer 
many  miseries  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  Let  the  misery 
be  inflicted  with  a  good  moral  lesson,  and  the  result  is 
satisfaction — to  the  lookers-on.  Hence  Miss  Carteret 
beams  with  contentment  as  she  hears  Mr.  Crank’s  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  a  meritorious  deed  to  crush  out  vanity, 
and  she  feels  like  a  helper  in  the  good  work,  as  she 
thinks  piously  of  the  crowd  of  poor  feeble  girl  orphans 
whom  she  has  just  seen,  with  hideous  clothes  upon  their 
backs  and  poor  food  in  their  stomachs.  Ugly  garments 
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cause  dejection,  and  bring  forth  humility ;  insufficient 
food  is  the  root  of  obedience  and  subordination.  What 
greater  virtues  can  be  desired  for  the  female  sex  than 
these  ?  Now,  if  an  objection  be  raised  to  these  remarks 
by  observing  that  the  dress  worn  by  the  oi  phans  is  one 
which  completely  adorned  and  contented  our  great- 
great-grandmothers,  I  reply  by  asking  why  the  habili¬ 
ments  which  pleased  our  paternal  ancestors  have  not 
been  retained  for  the  orphan  boys  ?  I  am  aware  that 
in  many  instances  such  a  dress  is  maintained,  but  in 
equally  many  instances  I  affirm  it  is  not.  It  is  changed 
to  a  costume  far  more  sensible,  and  in  most  cases  far 
more  becoming. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  committees  and  trustees 

charities  and  of  orphan  asylums  are  men.  They  //«- 
derstand  the  needs  of  boys,  and  strive,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  supply  them  ;  they  kntnu  nothing  of  the  needs 
of  girls,  or,  knowing  them,  they  deliberately  deny  the 
necessity  of  supplying  them,  because  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  pain  are  good  for  girls,  and  therefore  our  female 
orphans  are  a  pitiable  army  of  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  ill-edu¬ 
cated  objects. 

They  walk  about  in  the  stays  and  tippets  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  they  learn  the  lessons  that  Queen  Charlotte 
thought  good  for  girls.  And  no  one  cares,  because 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  women,  not  men,  and  this 
country  is  accustomed  hitherto  only  to  look  to  the  needs 
of  its  men. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Miss  Minshell,  who  is  calmly 
revolving  in  her  own  soul  the  possibility  of  being 
carried  out  of  St.  Cecilia’s  in  a  box  for  the  want  of 
clothes. 

“  I  suppose  they’d  let  me  go  in  a  hamper,  sooner 
than  I  should  take  away  the  orphan  things,”  she  says  to 
herself. 

“It  is  a  sad  pity  your  uncle  lost  that  bundle,’’  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Crank.  “  Had  you  anything  valuable  in 
it,  my  dear  ?” 

“  I  had  a  very  good  frock,  and  a  petticoat  only  washed 
once,”  cries  Miss  Minshell,  quite  eagerly,  “  a  new  pair 
of  stockings,  a  chemise,  and  a  pair  of - ” 

“  Oh,  my  goodness  gracious  me !”  exclaims  Miss 
Carteret.  “  Will  nobody  stop  her  ?” 

Mr.  Scrattle  explodes.  The  laughter  rushes  to  his 
ears  first,  as  usual,  and,  failing  to  find  egress  there,  it 
opens  his  mouth  and  overpowers  him. 

Miss  Minshell — the  innocent  cause — stares  in  bewil¬ 
derment.  She  is  so  used  to  all  these  things,  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tell  even  her  ailments  to  the  committee  of 
gentlemen,  that  she  can  but  wonder  why  a  mere  cata¬ 
logue  of  her  personal  effects  has  caused  laughter  and 
confusion.  She  bursts  into  a  giggle  herself  when,  by 
seeing  a  smile  on  Mr.  Crank’s  hard  lips,  she  knows  it 
safe  ;  and  she  is  quick  to  perceive  his  amusement  and 
Mr.  Scrattle’s  is  caused,  not  by  her  naive  list  of  goods. 


but  by  the  horror  and  dismay  on  their  visitor’s  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Poor  Miss  Carteret,  hot  from  head  to  foot,  is  in  a 
hurry  now  to  be  gone. 

“  If  the  institution  will  provide  her  with  one  set  of 
clothes.  I’ll  procure  her  another.  I’ll  bring  them  with 
me,  and  come  for  you  this  day  week,”  she  says,  rising 
hastily. 

“  I  can’t  promise  you  the  institution  will  provide 
clothes,”  replies  Mr.  Crank.  “  It  is  not  the  rule  to  pro¬ 
vide  departing  orphans  with  anything  except — except 
coffins.  We  are  obliged  to  do  that  now  and  then. 
However,  it  won’t  cost  you  much  to  get  a  suit — say 
second-hand — a  Jacket  and  a  pair  of  trousers.” 

“  What  !”  screams  Miss  Carteret,  and  her  poor,  thin, 
old-maidenish  face  is  in  a  flame. 

“  Bless  my  soul !”  returns  Mr.  Crank,  “  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  don’t  mean  that,  of  course.  I  was  thinking 
about  boys  somehow  ;  I  forgot  I  was  among  the  girls. 
Well,  you’ll  get  what’s  proper,  I  dare  say.” 

Mr.  Crank  has  not  the  least  idea  of  what  is  proper. 
His  masculine  mind  has  not  been  able  to  master  the 
details  of  the  female  toilet,  although  he  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  a  female  orphan  society  for  so  many  years,  so 
he  will  not  again  commit  himself  by  an  attempt  to 
particularise. 

“  And  how  about  the  young  lady’s  salary  ?”  he  says 
quickly. 

Miss  Carteret  makes  herself  very  stiff. 

“  There  will  none  be  expected,  of  course,  since  I 
provide  the  girl  with  clothes.” 

“  My  dear,  you  had  better  thank  this  lady  for  her 
intended  kindness,  and  leave  us,”  observes  Mr.  Crank 
with  unconscious  sarcasm. 

Miss  Minshell  duly  does  as  she  is  bid,  but  there  are 
thoughts  within  her  that  only  torpedoes  and  scorpions 
conld  express  as  she  makes  her  modest  curtsey  and  retires. 

In  her  absence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Crank 
and  Miss  Carteret  come  quickly  to  an  understanding, 
and  Mr.  Scrattle  notes  down  in  the  minute-book  that 
Miss  Minshell,  by  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  is  eligibly 
placed  out  in  a  good  situation  as  companion  to  a  lady, 
salary  to  be  considered  on  a  future  day. 

As  she  Jolts  homewards  in  a  crowded  omnibus  Miss 
Carteret  congratulates  herself  on  her  day’s  work. 

“  No  idleness,  no  greediness,  no  finery,  no  vanity,  no 
lingering  and  lolling  over  meals.  Ah  !  what  a  blessing 
to  have  a  girl  with  all  that  rooted  out  of  her  '  I’ll  give 
the  other  one  warning  directly  I  get  home.” 

Poor  Miss  Carteret !  she  dreams  of  turning  Miss 
Minshell  into  a  pattern  maid-of-all-work.  Little  does 
that  unfortunate  orphan  think  of  the  fate  awaiting  her. 
Yet,  though  bound  to  pity  the  fatherless  and  the  stranger, 
I  say  again — 

Poor  Miss  Carteret  ! 
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THE  SCULPTOR’S  MODEL. 

CHAPTER  I. - DESPAIR. 


“  VyO  !  it’s  no  use.  It  would  never  do  ;  it  is  actually 
1.1  detestable.  I  hate  to  look  at  it.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have — to — to  give  up  the  whole  thing  in  despair.” 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  attic  of  an  old  dusty, 
dilapidated  house.  The  room  was  low,  but  long  and 
large,  and  was  crowded  with  models  of  heads,  hands, 
and  feet,  which  were  heaped  on  boxes,  piled  on  the 
bed,  and  thrown  on  the  uncarpeted  floor.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  attraction  was  a  full-length  plaster  figure, 
and  two  young  men  were  standing  before  it.  Alphonse 
Le  Due,  who  had  announced  that  it  “  would  never  do,” 
was  tall,  big-boned,  and  awkward,  there  was  nothing 
compact  about  him,  and  his  slouching  shoulders  and 
bent-down  head  gave  him  a  forlorn,  depressed  air  yet 
still,  when  he  looked  up  suddenly,  his  dark,  deep-set 
eyes  were  so  wild,  so  unsatisfied,  and  so  appealing, 
that  they  gave  a  strange  interest  to  his  sallow,  bony 
face.  They  seemed  to  let  one  behind  the  scenes,  and 
to  tell  of  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days — of  eager 
strivings  after  something  that  could  not  be  attained. 
His  clothes  looked  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  anyhow, 
and  were  daubed  with  patches  of  clay  and  plaster.  His 
companion,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  spruce,  dapper  little 
personage.  Everything  about  him,  from  his  snub  nose 
to  his  short  pudgy  feet  in  their  well-polished  boots,  had 
the  same  trim,  well-to-do  air.  He  appeared  to  be  on 
excellent  terms  with  himself,  and  two  pieces  of  coloured 
glass  could  not  have  been  more  untroubled  than  his 
small  wide-open  blue  eyes,  with  their  pale  sandy  lashes. 

“  Is  it  really  so  bad  ?”  he  asked,  carelessly  twirling 
his  cane. 

“  Yes,  as  bad  as  ever  you  like,”  answered  Le  Due. 
“  I  shall  smash  the  abominable  thing  into  atoms  if  I  look 
at  it  any  longer.  And  I  had  such  an  ideal,”  he  continued 
as  he  turned  away,  and  leaned  over  the  window-seat. 
“  I  had  such  an  ideal,  if  I  could  only  have  worked  it 
out.  You  remember,  Johnson,  you  remember  hearing 
of  Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry  ?  Well !  will  you 
believe  it  ?  I  intended  this — this  creature  to  represent 
her.  I  imagined  I  could  bring  her  before  me  with  her 
head  bent  slightly  forward,  her  lips  just  parted  as  if  she 
were  listening,  her  whole  face  eager — rapt - ” 

“  Oh !  cut  it  short,  can’t  you  ?”  muttered  Johnson 
under  his  breath. 

“  Eager — rapt,”  continued  Le  Due,  “  and  yet  with  a 
sort  of  veiled  pensiveness,  a  kind  of  misty  thought  about 
it.  Look,  now,  see  what  I  have  made  of  my  vision  — 
nothing  but  a  miserable,  ridiculous  nonentity  !  I  am  like 
a  father  who  looks  upon  his  first-born  son,  and  sees  him 
a  shapeless  mass  of  deformity.” 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  in  which  Henry  Johnson 
sucked  the  ivory  top  of  his  cane,  and  Alphonse  Le  Due 
looked  at  a  cloud  of  smoke  going  drearily  up  into  the 
murky  grey  sky.  How  was  it  that  everything  seemed 
dreary  that  dreary  day  ? 

“  Perhaps  you  ought  to  study  more,”  said  Johnson 
at  last  with  a  yawn. 


“Study  !”  cried  Alphonse  indignantly  ;  “and  don’t  I 
study  ?  Am  I  not  always  studying  ?  Do  I  ever  do 
anything  else  but  study  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes  !”  answered  the  other.  “  I  forgot. 
One  can’t  be  always  thinking  of  what  one  says.” 

“  I  wonder,”  continued  Alphonse,  relapsing  into  a 
quieter  tone — “  I  wonder  if  any  one  lives  in  actual  flesh 
and  blood  who  could  give  me  an  idea  of  what  I  want. 

I  doubt  it.  I  see  dozens  of  pretty,  fat-faced  dolls,  but 
no  Calliopes,  no  refined  grace,  no  poetry  made  visible.” 

“  Oh,  hang  it !”  cried  the  other,  getting  up  from  his 
seat.  “  Poetry  made  fiddlestick!  You  were  talking 
just  now,  Le  Due,  about  cutting  the  whole  concern,  and 
giving  up  this  sculpturing  business  altogether.  I’m  sure 
I  wonder  you  don’t.  Why  don’t  you 

“  Why  don’t  I Ah  I  yes  -,  there’s  the  rub — why 
don’t  I  ?  Because  I  can’t.  Look  here,  Johnson,  you 
may  call  me  ridiculous,  and  enthusiastic,  and  moon¬ 
struck  if  you  like  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  fire 
burning  within  me ;  it  takes  possession  of  me  ;  it  con¬ 
sumes  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  do  something — something 
to  satisfy  myself,  or  die  outright.  I  see  you  are  laugh¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  no  laughing  matter  with  me.  This  thought 
goes  with  me  everywhere ;  it  sits  by  me,  it  walks  with 
me,  it  sleeps  with  me.  I  can’t  get  rid  of  it.” 

“  How  uncommonly  disagreeable  it  must  be  !  You 
must  feel  like  the  ‘  Haunted  Man’  in  what’s-his-name’s 
story.  I  say,  Le  Due,  I  wonder  if  you  could  listen  to 
reason  ?” 

“Try  me.” 

“  Well,  so  I  will.  You  must  know,  then,  that  you 
are  a  queer  fish — a  very  queer  fish  indeed  ;  and  the  way 
I  account  for  it  is  by  your  having  an  English  mother 
and  a  French  father,  so  you’re  a  sort  of  half-bred  fellow, 
and  your  half-bred  people  are  always  flighty,  always  full  of 
some  ridiculous  notion  of  their  own.  Here  you  are,  out 
at  elbows,  as  seedy  as  ever  you  can  be,  without  a  pros¬ 
pect  in  the  world,  and  all  because  you  got  it  into  your 
head  that  you  would  be  a  second — second - ” 

“  Canova,  I  suppose,”  suggested  Alphonse  with  a 
very  poor  attempt  at  a  smile. 

“  Yes,  Canova.  I’m  sure  I  can’t  be  expected  to  have 
the  names  of  all  those  fellows  at  my  fingers’  ends. 
Well,  after  being  cooped  up  here  in  this  garret  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  after  plodding  on  at  that  School  of 
Design  for  I  don’t  know  how  long,  you  seem  to  be  at  a 
regular  standstill.  Everybody  says  that  if  you  had 
been  a  great  genius  like  those  people  one  reads  about, 
you  would  have  done  something  wonderful  by  this  time  ; 
but  you  can’t  be  a  great  genius,  for  you  hav’n’t  done 
anything  wonderful.  Of  course  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
you  are  not  clever ;  but,  as  I  heard  some  one  say  the 
other  evening,  a  person  must  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
clever  to  make  a  good  sculptor.  You  have  attempted 
more  than  you  are  able  for,  you  are  wearing  yourself 
out,  and  all  for  nothing.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,  I  know  everything  you 
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are  going  to  say  sometimes  I  repeat  those  very  same 
words  to  myself,  but  still  I  can’t  bear  to  hear  another  per¬ 
son  saying  them.  It  positively  hurts  me  to  hear  you  talk, 
to  hear  you  putting  into  plain  words  the  very  thoughts 
that  are  haunting  me  like  some  horrid  spectre.  They 
talk  of  Prometheus  stealing  fire  from  heaven.  I  don’t 
want  to  steal  anything,  I  only  want  to  bring  out  some 
sort  of  hidden  power  that  seems  to  be  in  me ;  and  yet 
the  more  I  try  the  more  it  fades  away,  and  then  I  begin 
to  doubt  whether  it  has  any  real  existence  at  all,  or 
whether  it  is,  as  people  sometimes  tell  me,  just  the 
creature  of  my  own  imagination.  I  lemember,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  lowering  his  voice — “I  remember  that — there 
is  such  a  thing  as  self-delusion,  and  a  horrible  sort  of 
creeping  fear  takes  hold  of  me.” 

“  Good  gracious  !”  exclaimed  Johnson,  as  he  opened 
his  light  blue  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent  and  stared  at 
his  friend  in  the  blankest  astonishment.  “  Good  gracious, 
man !  what  are  you  coming  to  ?  How  can  you  take 
things  so  seriously  ?  How  can  you  seem  so  much  in 
earnest  about  them  ?  They’re  not  worth  the  trouble, 
that  they’re  not.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there’s  nothing 
like  a  merry  dare-devil  life  ;  and  a  fig  for  your  high  art 
and  your  fine  feelings,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  heroics. 
But  no  wonder  you  get  into  that  state,  poking  up  here 
as  you  do,  dreaming  of  Grecian  profiles  and  all  that 
sort  of  bosh.  As  for  me,  I  like  good  warm  flesh  and 
blood,  odd  becoming  graces,  and  little  know-not-what 
in  faces.” 

Alphonse  Le  Due  made  no  answer  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  spider’s  web  in  the  corner  of  the  dusty 
window. 

“  Well !”  exclaimed  the  other,  “  I  suppose  it’s  no  use 
talking  to  you.  I  just  thought  I  would  drop  in  and 
give  you  a  hint  of  that  snug  berth  in  our  office — a  word 
to  Mr.  Jones  would  secure  it  for  you.  And  what  an 
opening  it  would  be  !  Something  different  to  moping 
up  here  among  the  rats  and  the  spiders.  You  will 
think  of  it,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Alphonse  wearily — “  yes,  I  will.” 

“  That’s  right,”  said  Johnson,  as  he  slapped  him  on 
the  back  approvingly.  “  Well,  good  evening,  my  boy. 

,  It’s  no  use  to  ask  you  to  join  us  in  our  trip  across  the 
water  to-morrow,  I  suppose.  It  would  do  you  no  end 
of  good,  rouse  you  up  like  anything  ;  we  shall  have  a 
famous  lark.” 

“  No,  no,  I  must  stay  at  home — I  want  to  be  by 
myself.  Of  course  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of 
me  ;  but — but — I  couldn’t  go  anywhere.” 

“  Oh  !  very  well,  I  must  be  off.  You  go  your  way, 
and  I  will  go  mine.’’ 

So  saying,  Henry  Johnson  strolled  out  of  the  room. 
He  stood  at  the  door  for  a  moment  and  looked  .about 
him  with  a  sort  of  wondering  pity,  then  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  brushing  some  plaster  off  his  coat,  he 
turned  away  and  rattled  down  the  uncarpeted  stairs. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  slammed  the 
street-door  behind  him — “  poor  fellow  !  I  thought  he 
was  a  fool,  but  I  did  not  think  he  was  quite  so  bad  as 
he  is.  I  see  it  will  be  hard  work  to  turn  him  away 
from  his  own  fancy  ;  and  a  barren  fancy  it  is,  it  will 
never  bring  him  in  a  shilling.  I  wonder  what  he  means 


by  a  fire  burning  within  him.  I  like  a  good  fire  outside 
me  as  well  as  any  man — but  a  fire  within  !  It’s  just  like 
Le  Due,  however ;  he  is  always  saying  something  th.at 
makes  him  out  different  from  other  people.  It  is  a  great 
pity  he  is  not  more  like  me.  If  he  goes  on  poking  up 
in  that  garret  much  longer,  he  will  end  by  blowing  out 
his  brains.  There  was  something  in  his  face  this  even¬ 
ing  that  positively  frightened  me,  something  so  wild, 
so  fierce,  so  odd  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  it.  One  never  can  know  what  these  queer  flighty 
people  will  come  to.” 

With  these  reflections  Henry  Johnson  turned  out 
of  the  back  streets,  and  twirling  his  dandy  little  cane, 
he  was  soon  lost  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  noisy 
city. 

CHAPTER  n. — IN  CHJJRCH. 

Alphonse  Le  Due  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
same  position,  sitting  on  the  narrow  old-fashioned 
window-seat,  and  occasionally  looking  out  into  the  grey 
foggy  clouds  overhead. 

“  Things  are  coming  to  a  crisis,”  thought  he.  “  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  have  to  give  up  this  life  within  my 
life.  I  can’t  go  on  much  longer  in  this  way,  and  yet 
how  can  I  fgive  up  all  my  hopes  ?  It  will  be  like 
wrenching  body  from  soul.  If  I  could  only  realise  one 
of  those  visions  that  rise  before  me  in  the  darkness,  if 
I  could  but  see  it  slowly  coming  from  under  my  hand, 
and  gradually  rising  into  life  and  grace  like  a  new  crea¬ 
tion,  then  I  think  I  should  be  content — then  I  should 
feel  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain.  But  it  is  no  use  wish¬ 
ing  ;  to-morrow  will  be  another  day  of  disappointed 
hopes  and  unrealised  ideals.” 

He  got  up  at  last,  and  paced  about  the  long  narrow 
room.  Twilight  was  fast  creeping  on.  The  dusky 
gloom  gave  a  spectral  look  to  the  white  busts  and 
statues  ;  they  seemed  like  so  many  ghosts,  ghosts  that 
had  been  frozen  where  they  stood  into  a  lonely,  hope¬ 
less  isoLuion.  Vacant,  stony  eyes  gazed  out  everywhere. 
Here  an  outstretched  arm  seemed  as  if  it  would  chill 
one  with  an  icy  touch  ;  there  a  heap  of  white  hands 
and  feet  looked  as  if  they  had  been  torn  from  the  limbs 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  were  giving  a  last  feeble 
shiver  as  they  lay  on  the  bare,  worm-eaten  floor.  There 
was  no  warmth,  no  brightness  anywhere  ;  there  were 
no  curtains  to  the  windows  or  to  the  iron  bedstead,  no 
cover  on  the  deal  table.  Everything  was  cold,  naked, 
and  cheerless.  Alphonse  suddenly  stopped  before  his 
last  failure,  the  unfortunate  Calliope.  He  thought  it 
looked  at  him  reproachfully,  that  it  seemed  to  say, 
‘‘  What  is  this  th.it  you  have  done  ?  Why  have  you 
made  me  like  this  ?  Instead  of  grace,  here  is  deformity  ; 
instead  of  beauty,  distortion.  Make  me  as  I  ought  to 
be,  make  me  as  I  ought  to  be  !”  He  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  He  hastily  rubbed  the  plaster  off*  his  clothes, 
snatched  up  his  hat,  and  went  down  the  three  flights  of 
stairs.  The  front  door  closed  behind  him.  Where 
should  he  go  ?  He  did  not  know  himself.  A  restless 
fever  burned  in  his  veins  ;  stay  still  for  another  moment 
he  could  not. 

Hardwicke-buildings  was  somewhat  out  of  the  way, 
and  as  it  was  now  between  six  and  seven,  there  were 
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only  a  few  people  to  be  seen  hurrying  along  out  of  the 
keen  March  air.  Sometimes  Alphonse  peered  eagerly 
into  the  faces  that  passed  him.  Could  any  of  them 
give  him  an  idea  of  what  was  wanted  ?  No  !  This 
face  was  too  angular,  that  too  rounded,  another  too 
broad,  a  fourth  too  coarse.  He  was  just  turning  into  a 
by-street,  when  he  heard  a  church  bell  giving  out  a 
feeble,  melancholy  tinkle,  a  tinkle  that  seemed  as  if  it 
did  not  much  expect  to  be  attended  to.  Some  church 
bells  have  a  thriving,  prosperous,  well-to-do  sound  ;  they 
appear  to  be  quite  certain  of  being  obeyed  by  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  of  attentive  worshippers,  while  others 
are  so  meek,  so  sickly,  so  washed  out,  that  they  seem 
to  say,  “  I  know  it’s  not  any  use,  but  still  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  you  a  call.”  There  was  something  in 
this  melancholy  tinkle  that  suited  Alphonse  just  then, 
and  when  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  he  found  that  he  had 
passed  the  church  door,  a  sort  of  compunction  seized 
him,  and  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  entered  a  large, 
almost  empty  building.  It  was  only  a  Friday  evening 
service  that  was  going  on,  and  the  few  that  were  in  the 
church  looked  all  the  fewer  from  being  dotted  about  by 
ones  and  twos  in  the  long  seats.  When  Alphonse  heard 
his  footsteps  echoing  loudly  in  the  empty  .aisles,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  take  refuge  in  a  dark  corner.  A  few 
scattered  gaslights  glimmered  in  the  prevailing  gloom, 
and  the  monotonous  voice  in  the  distance  sounded  like 
a  far-off  lullaby.  The  atmosphere  of  this  place,  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  noise,  was  so  peaceful  that  it  soothed 
Alphonse  in  spite  of  himself ;  it  cooled  his  fevered  blood 
more  than  the  evening  air  had  done.  Once  or  twice 
his  eyes  followed  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  about 
him.  One  was  in  memory  of  a  certain  James  Butler, 
who  had  died  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

“  Twenty-two !  That  is  my  age,”  he  thought.  “  How 
would  it  be  if  I  died  now — now,  before  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  anything  ;  and  yet  what  have  I  to  accomplish  ? 
Something  seems  before  me ;  but  what  is  this  some¬ 
thing  ?  It  flies  from  me — it  evades  me — my  h.ands  are 
as  if  they  were  tied.  I  hardly  know  at  times  whether 
I  am  a  fool  or  a  wise  man,  a  dupe  or  a  genius.” 

The  clergyman  had  now  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
had  got  some  way  in  his  sermon. 

“  Where  is  truth  r”  he  asked.  “  We  look  for  it 
behind  us,  and  it  is  not  there  ;  we  look  for  it  beyond  us, 
and  it  is  not  there ;  and  lo  !  it  is  here,  close  beside  us, 
within  our  very  grasp.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  sharp,  sudden  noise,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  round,  Alphonse’s  e}es  fell  on  one  of  the  side  aisles. 
A  solitary  figure  was  sitting  there — a  figure  in  a  water¬ 
proof  cloak  and  a  black  bonnet — but  what  a  face  it  was 
th.at  gleamed  out  of  the  darkness  ! — a  face  so  white,  so 
pure,  so  calm  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of 
living  marble.  The  curved  upper  lip,  the  low  broad 
forehead,  the  straight  nose,  all  had  a  sort  of  statue-like 
perfection  ;  there  was  no  flaw  anywhere.  And  then 
what  a  loftiness,  what  a  dignity  there  was  about  it !  It 
seemed  to  have  suffered  much,  and  to  be  strong,  as  if 
it  would  be  glad  to  learn,  and  yet  willing  to  teach.  Here 
was  a  Calliope  indeed  !  The  very  night  before  Alphonse 
had  dreamt  of  such  a  face.  He  had  dreamt  that  he  was 
in  a  green  valley  where  a  furious  battle  was  raging,  and 


as  the  conflict  was  waxing  louder  and  louder,  above 
from  an  overhanging  cliff  a  face  had  looked  out  among 
clouds.  The  solemn,  sad  eyes  rested  on  the  tumult 
below,  and  suddenly  men  and  horses,  glittering  swords 
and  fluttering  flags,  vanished  like  smoke,  and  the  grave, 
lovely  vision,  with  a  misty  smile,  faded  wearily  away. 
Now  he  saw  it  .again,  now  he  saw  it  in  reality,  and  this 
time  it  was  in  a  lonely  corner  of  a  deserted  church. 
It  gave  him  new  life  even  to  look  at  it ;  something  began 
to  rise  within  him — some  strange  power  filled  him  with 
strength.  “  I  am  no  bungler,"  he  said  to  himself.  “  I 
feel  that  I  am  an  artist.  My  fingers  tingle  to  embody 
this  apparition,  that  is  yet  no  apparition,  but  a  living 
reality.  Oh,  if  it  would  only  stay  with  me  !  If  I  could 
have  it  by  me !  As  he  thought  this,  a  new  idea 
occurred  to  him  :  it  should  not  be  his  fault,  at  any  rate, 
if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  When 
service  was  over  he  followed  the  waterproof  cloak  and 
the  black  bonnet  to  the  church-door  -,  he  followed  them 
out  into  the  street  -,  but  even  if  he  were  close  to  the 
stranger  how  could  he  speak  to  her  ?  How  could  he 
address  her  ?  He  was  naturally  shy,  and  his  lonely  life 
had  made  him  even  more  so.  Sometimes  he  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  pert  damsels  at  the 
School  of  Design,  but  they  had  only  tittered  at  him. 
He  could  talk  to  his  old  aunt  Bess,  the  only  woman  he 
knew  well  enough,  but  then  that  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  this.  He  knew  he  would  stammer,  and 
hesitate,  and  blush,  and  perhaps  relapse  into  a  sort  of 
broken  French.  However,  to  let  the  stranger  pass  out  of 
his  sight  was  impossible,  so  on  he  went,  keeping  about 
six  paces  behind  her,  not  daring  to  come  nearer,  hardly 
daring  to  come  so  near.  The  wind  had  got  up,  and  a 
thick  mist  was  falling.  As  they  were  turning  a  corner 
a  sudden  gust  blew  the  stranger’s  umbrella  to  one  side, 
and  as  she  was  steadying  it  with  both  hands  her  two 
books  fell  to  the  ground.  With  one  dart  Alphonse 
rushed  forw'ard  and  picked  them  up. 

“  These  are  yours,  mademoiselle,  aren’t  they  ?” 
“  Miss”  stuck  in  his  throat ;  it  sounded  so  common,  so 
mean,  so  vulgar  ;  mademoiselle  came  much  more  natu¬ 
rally  to  his  lips,  and  suited  the  stranger  infinitely  better. 

“  Thank  you — yes — they  are  mine.” 

These  w'ords  were  spoken  kindly.  Alphonse  felt  re¬ 
assured  ;  he  cleared  his  throat  and  took  courage. 

“  The  wind  is  high  this  evening.  Does  mademoiselle 
live  far  from  this  ?  ’ 

“  No,  not  very  far — about  two  streets  awMy.” 

“  Two  streets  ! — two  streets  ! — and  I  have  so  much 
to  say  !  Oh,  mademoiselle,  if — if  yon  would  only  let 
me  speak !” 

“  Well,  speak,  then  ;  I  am  sure  I  don’t  w'ant  to  pre¬ 
vent  you.  Speak  as  much  as  you  like.  What  is  it  you 
have  got  to  say  ?” 

How  cool  her  voice  sounded  !  It  seemed  like  drops 
of  w’ater  on  a  piece  of  burning  lead.  With  a  desperate 
effort  Alphonse  at  last  began. 

“  Mademoiselle,  I  am  going  to  be — very  bold — so 
much  so  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  get  out  the  words, 
and  yet  I  cannot  let  you  go.  I  must  speak  ;  I  want  your 
face,  mademoiselle — I  w'ant  you  all  so  much — oh  !  so  very 
much.” 
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“  I  can’t  tell  what  on  earth  you  mean,”  answered  the 
stranger,  drawing  her  cloak  about  her  slight  figure,  and 
hurrying  on  more  quickly  than  before. 

“Ah!  that  is  because  I  am  so  stupid,  because  the 
right  words  won’t  come  when  I  want  them.  I  stop  and 
stammer  just  when  I  want  to  speak.  Listen  to  me  for 
a  minute,  mademoiselle  ;  I  am  not  beside  myself.  I  am 
only  a  poor  struggling  sculptor,  who  can’t  get  on,  who 
fails  in  everything.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  my  great 
wish  to  make  a  statue  of  Calliope — Calliope,  the  muse  of 
epic  poetry — but  my  attempts  have  been  .all  in  vain.  I 
cannot  embody  my  own  thought  it  runs,  it  Hies  from 
me,  and  I  cannot  catch  it.  This  evening  new  strength 
came  to  me  ;  it  is  you — it  is  you  who  have  brought  it  -,  my 
visions  have  become  a  reality.  Your  face,  your  whole 
self,  is  the  very  thing  that  I  have  been  longing  for  and 
dreaming  of.  Let  me  have  you  before  me  ;  let  me  look 
at  you  just  for  a  few  times,  so  that  I  can  see  what  to 
do,  and  I  will  thank  you  and  bless  you  as  long  as  I  live.” 

Alphonse  stopped  abruptly  ;  now  that  he  had  broken 
the  ice,  he  found  he  h.ad  got  on  better  than  he  could 
have  expected.  The  stranger  relaxed  her  speed,  and 
surveyed  him  attentively  from  head  to  foot.  “  He  is  not 
mad,”  she  said  to  herself ;  “  he  is  not  mad ,  as  I  thought  at 
first.  And  what  a  boy  he  looks  I  not  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty.  His  eyes  have  something  appealing  in 
them ;  they  seem  to  speak  to  me,  and  how  wild,  and 
restless,  and  unhappy  they  look  I  He  seems  as  if  he 
hadn’t  slept  for  ever  so  long,  and  his  face  is  so  thin  and 
sallow  that  I  can’t  help  pitying  him.  He  may  be  de¬ 
luded,  and  I  daresay  he  is,  but,  at  any  rate,  his  delusion 
is  genuine,  and,  after  all,  who  can  tell  where  delusion 
ends  and  genius  begins  He  seems  to  me  like  a 
drowning  man  calling  for  a  rope,  and  sh.all  I  refuse  to 
throw  him  one  ?  God  knows  I  can’t  do  much  good 
in  this  world — I  may  as  well  give  a  little  pleasure  when 
I  can.”  With  this  half-formed  conclusion  she  turned 
to  Alphonse,  who  was  watching  her  with  breathless 
eagerness. 

“  Mr. - ,  you  have  not  told  me  your  name.” 

“  Le  Due — Alphonse  Le  Due.” 

“  Oh  I  French,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Not  exactly  ;  half  French,  half  English - ” 

“  Well,  then,  M.  Le  Due,  you  must  know  th.at  you 
h.ave  made  a  very  extraordinary  request,  and  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say  to  it.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  refuse 
you  ;  I  don’t  like  to  cast  a  shadow  on  your  life  just 
when  you  are  entering  it,  and  so - ” 

“  And  so  what  ?”  cried  Alphonse  eagerly. 

“  And  so  I  will  consent.  I  will  sit  for  you  twice 
or  three  times, not  more.  I  suppose  that  will  be  enough 

“  Oh  !  mademoiselle,  mademoiselle!”  cried  Alphonse, 
as  he  caught  the  little  hand  in  its  worn  cotton  glove, 
“  I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  ears.  I  know  not  what 
to  say  to  you.  I  know  not  what  to  do.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  you  <\;n  do,  except 
to  be  practical  enough  to  tell  me  where  you  live,  and 
when  you  would  like  to  begin.” 

“  I  live  at  9,  Hardwicke-buildings.” 

“Oh!  indeed,  at  Mrs.  Martin’s.  I  have  heard  of 
her  ;  she  lets  lodgings,  and  I  understand  that  she  is  a 
very  respectable  person.” 


“  She  is  my  aunt.” 

“  Really  !  I  suppose  she  generally  stays  in  the  room 
while  you  are  at  your  work  ?” 

“Sometimes,  not  always,”  and  Alphonse  coloured, 
he  hardly  knew  why. 

“  I  can’t  begin  on  Monday,”  continued  the  stranger, 
“  because  I  have  to  give  a  lesson  that  day.  I  am  a 
muslc-tcachcr  you  must  know,  and  my  time  is  not 
always  my  own,  but  on  Tuesday,  yes,  early  on  Tuesday, 
if  that  will  do.” 

“  Do,  mademoiselle  ?  it  will  indeed  do.  I  am  over¬ 
powered  by  your  goodness.” 

“  And  I  don’t  think  I  have  a  room  that  would  an¬ 
swer.  I  suppose,  though,  you  have  some  sort  of  a 
studio  yourself.^” 

“  Yes — yes,  I  have.  It  is  a  poor  place  to  be  sure, 
but  if  mademoiselle  is  there  she  will  make  it  rich  and 
fine.” 

They  had  now  turned  into  another  street,  a  quieter 
one  than  those  they  had  passed,  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  refiection  of  the  gas-lamps  gleamed  on  the  wet 
pavement.  The  stranger  stopped  before  a  green  door. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  she,  “  that  I  begin  to  be 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done  ?  I  almost  think  I  ought  to 
withdraw  my  consent.” 

“  Oh !  not  now,  mademoiselle,”  cried  A’phonse, 
“  not  now.” 

His  look  of  eager  delight  had  changed  to  one  of  the 
blankest  disappointment. 

“  Well,  no,”  said  she,  “  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  to 
go  back  now.  But  this  house  is  where  I  live.  I  must 
bid  you  good  evening.” 

“  Don’t  go  away  yet,”  exclaimed  Alphonse  “  will 
you  not  let  me  please  myself  by  trying  to  thank  you  ?” 

“  You  have  thanked  me  quite  enough  already. 
There  is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say  to  you,  and 
that  is,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  despair.  Despair  is  good 
for  no  one,  man  or  woman.  The  more  I  look  at  you 
the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  you  were  born  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  that  you  were  never  meant  to  lie  down  and  give 
in  like  a  coward.  Look  at  that  geranium  up  there  in 
my  window.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  it  must  be 
dead,  it  was  so  shrivelled  and  withered,  but  the  other 
day  it  shot  out  again* and  now  there  are  tiny  leaves 
and  buds  on  the  brown  stem  ;  so  it  will  be  with  you. 
Struggles  you  will  have,  but  if  you  are  brave  and  trust 
in  God,  you  will  be  stronger  than  they  are.  And  now 
good-bye  till  Tuesday.” 

The  pure  fair  face  with  its  deep  steadfast  eyes 
turned  away  ;  it  looked  back,  the  curved  lips  broke  into 
a  smile  ;  sur/j  a  smile !  it  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
bright  June  morning — and  then  the  door  opened  ;  it 
closed  again,  and  Alphonse  found  himself  alone.  Still 
he  did  not  go,  he  stood  gazing  at  the  place  where  the 
stranger  had  been,  just  as  we  look  at  the  west  when 
the  sun  has  gone  down.  Was  she  Indeed  real  ?  or  was 
she  some  heavenly  vision,  some  unsubstantial,  shadowy 
Calliope  walking  about  the  earth,  and  would  he  see 
her  no  more  ?  Presently  a  little  girl  came  to  the  door. 

“  What  do  you  please  to  want  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Oh  !  nothing,  nothing  ;  only  can — can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  that — that  lady  who  has  just  gone  in 
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“  Her  !  oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  It’s  Miss  Hirene  Mason.” 

She  was  real,  then,  and  Irene  was  just  the  name  for 
her.  An  Emily,  a  Jane,  a  Lizzie,  or  a  Fanny  might 
suit  ordinary  people  well  enough,  but  Irene  was  the 
name  for  this  lovely  ideal — this  Calliope  made  visible. 
Alphonse  went  home,  restless  but  buoyant.  The  first 
real  encouragement  he  had  ever  had  had  come  to  h'm  this 


evening  -,  some  one  had  believed  in  him,  and  such  a 
some  one  !  She  had  seemed  like  a  radiant  prophetess, 
and  a  whole  legion  of  hopes  sang  in  his  ears.  Irene 
mixed  herself  up  with  his  dreams  that  night :  he  thought 
he  saw  her  standing  before  a  vast  blue  heaven  with 
never-ending  doors.  He  was  about  to  go  in,  he  felt 
her  reassuring  smile,  when — he  awoke. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  through  my  recipes,”  said 
madame,  at  our  next  meeting,  “for  a  good 
brioche.  This  French  cake  is  the  best  I  know  for  tea 
or  offering  with  wine.  As  it  is  made  without  sugar  it 
does  not  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  wine  or  tea.  You 
never  see  connoisseurs  of  either  take  sweet  cake  with 
them.  Here  is  my  recipe  : — 

Brioche. 

“  Ingredients  ;  One  pound  of  flour,  ten  ounces  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  about  seven  eggs. 

“  Put  one-fourth  part  of  the  flour  on  the  slab,  spread 
It  out  to  form  a  well,  then  place  the  yeast  in  the  centre, 
and  proceed  to  dissolve  it  with  a  little  tepid  water  ;  when 
this  is  effected  add  sufficient  water  to  mix  the  whole  into 
a  soft  paste ;  knead  this  into  the  form  of  a  round  ball, 
put  it  into  a  stewpan  capable  of  containing  three  times 
hs  quantity,  score  it  round  the  sides  with  a  knife,  put 
the  lid  on,  and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  rather  warm  place.  In 
winter  it  may  be  put  in  the  screen,  but  in  hot  weather 
the  fermentation  will  proceed  more  satisfactorily  if  it  is 
merely  placed  on  the  kitchen-table,  or  in  some  place  of 
moderate  warmth.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  termed 
setting  the  sponge.  Next  put  the  remainder  of  the 
flour  on  the  slab  and  spread  it  out  in  the  centre  to  form 
the  well,  then  place  the  salt  and  sugar,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  water  to  dissolve  these,  after  which  the  butter 
must  be  added  ;  break  in  six  eggs,  and  work  the  whole 
together  with  the  hands,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  both 
fists  held  flat  on  the  slab,  and  moving  them  to  and  fro, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  reduce  any  remaining  lumps  in  the 
paste.  By  the  time  the  paste  is  mixed  the  sponge  will 
probably  have  risen  sufficiently ;  to  be  perfect  it  must 
rise  three  times  its  original  size ;  when  spread  out  on 
the  paste  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  should  present  the 
appearance  of  a  sponge,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Both  the  above  should  be  then  immediately  gently  but 
thoroughly  mixed.  A  napkin  must  be  spread  in  a  wooden 
bowl  or  a  basin,  some  flour  shaken  over  it,  and  the 
brioche  lifted  into  it ;  then  shake  a  little  flour  over  the 
paste,  and,  after  throwing  the  ends  of  the  napkin  over 
all,  set  the  bowl  containing  the  paste  in  a  cool  place,  free 
from  any  current  of  air. 

“  It  is  usual  to  make  this  kind  of  paste  late  in  the 
evening  previously  to  the  day  on  which  it  is  required 
for  use.  The  first  thing  on  the  following  morning  the 


brioche  must  be  turned  off  the  napkin  on  to  the  slab  ; 
then  shake  some  flour  under  and  over  it,  and  fold  the 
paste  over  half-a-dozen  times,  pressing  it  down  with  the 
knuckles  each  time ;  put  the  paste  back  again  into  the 
bowl  in  the  same  way  as  before  ;  and  about  three  hours 
after  knead  it  again  in  a  similar  manner  previously  to  its 
being  baked. 

“  If  the  paste,  when  finished,  appears  to  be  full  of 
small  globules  of  air,  and  is  perfectly  elastic  to  the  touch, 
it  is  certain  to  be  made  well,  and  when  baked  will  be 
both  light  and  of  a  brown  colour.  If  the  paste  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  one  brioche  only,  take  five-sixths  of  it, 
mould  this  into  the  form  of  a  round  ball  or  cushion,  and 
place  it  into  a  plain  mould  (previously  spread  with  butter), 
with  the  smooth  surface  uppermost ;  press  it  down  in 
the  mould  with  the  knuckles,  and,  after  moulding  the 
remaining  piece  of  paste  in  a  similar  manner,  first  wet 
the  surface  of  the  part  over  with  the  paste-brush  dipped 
in  water,  and  then,  after  inserting  the  pointed  end  of  this 
into  the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  brioche  which  has 
been  already  placed  in  the  case,  press  the  head  down 
upon  it  with  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  egg  the  brioche  over 
with  a  paste-brush,  score  the  sides  slightly  in  a  slanting 
direction,  place  it  on  a  baking  sheet,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven  (at  moderate  heat).  As  soon  as  the  brioche  begins 
to  rise,  and  has  acquired  a  slight  degree  of  colour,  let  it 
be  covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  About  two 
hours  will  suffice  to  bake  a  large  brioche  of  double  the 
quantity  of  paste  described  in  this  recipe. 

“  Note. — Brioches  may  be  varied  in  their  form,  when 
intended  to  serve  as  fancy  bread,  for  breakfast,  &c. ;  in 
which  case  they  should  be  moulded  in  the  shape  of 
twists,  fingers,  rings,  &c.  When  served  on  the  refresh¬ 
ment-table,  at  routs,  public  breakfasts,  balls,  &c.,  dried 
cherries,  citron,  candied  orange  or  lemon-peel,  pine¬ 
apple  or  angelica,  steeped  in  some  kind  of  liqueur,  may 
be  introduced  ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  previous  to  mix¬ 
ing  in  the  fruit,  part  of  the  paste  must  be  reserved, 
which,  after  being  rolled  out,  must  be  used  to  inclose 
the  other  part  of  the  brioche.  This  precaution  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  protruding  through 
the  paste,  as  it  becomes  calcined  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  and  gives  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the  sponge. 
When  fruit  has  been  mixed  in  a  brioche,  it  should  be 
(when  baked)  glazed  with  fine  sugar  by  the  salamander. 

“  Gruyere  or  Parmesan  cheese,  in  equal  proportions, 
are  sometimes  introduced  in  a  brioche  for  a  second 
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course  remove  ;  the  first  should  be  cut  up  in  dice,  the 
latter  grated.  As  in  the  above  cases,  this  kind  of 
brioche  must  be  inclosed  in  a  portion  of  the  paste  re¬ 
served  for  that  purpose. 

“  This  cake  is  handed  round  as  pahi  bemt  during  high 
mass  in  the  Paris  churches.  This  custom  is  peculiar 
to  France,  and  is  a  simple  act  of  good-fellowship 
between  members  of  a  congregation.  Every  lady  of 
the  congregation  is  expected  to  send  the  pain  henit  one 
Sunday  in  the  year.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages, 
where  the  peasant  women  are  too  poor  to  make  brioche, 
they  send  white  bread. 

“  When  I  am  at  my  country  house  I  send  brioche. 
It  is  a  feast-day  for  the  children. 

Musical  Evenings. 

“  After  the  first  piece  of  music  the  mistress  will  have 
sent  into  the  drawing-room  a  tray  with  twenty-five 
glasses  of  syrups,  a  second  tray  with  biscuits  and  little 
cakes,  with  or  without  sugar  ;  a  third  servant  must  carry 
in  an  empty  tray  for  the  empty  glasses. 

“  An  hour  later  ices  and  wafer  cakes  should  be  handed 
round.  The  third  tray  receives  the  empty  ice-cups. 
Syrup  may  be  again  offered  ;  an  hour  later  offer  the  same 
refreshments.  At  one  o’clock  serve  punch  in  claret 
glasses  with  hot  brioche.” 

Balls. 

“  When  we  give  a  ball  we  offer  the  above  refresh¬ 
ments  in  proportion  to  the  guests  invited.  Punch  is 
offered  between  each  dance.  Vermicelli,  or  other  fancy 
soups,  are  served  in  teacups  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

In  all  these  parties,  refreshments  called  Bavaroises, 
something  like  what  you  call  creams,  are  given.  These 
are  made  of  chocolate,  coffee,  &c.  You  will  be  glad 
to  have  some  receipts  for  punch  and  syrups  ;  the  latter 
are  very  useful  in  summer  for  cooling  drinks.” 

Rum  Punch. 

“  Ordinary  punch  is  made  by  putting  in  a  large  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  2lbs.  of  powdered  lump  sugar  and  two 
quarts  of  water  throw  in  the  white  of  an  egg  to  clarify 
the  sugar,  skim  it,  leave  it  to  boil  until  when  you  dip  in 
the  skimmer  it  comes  out  covered  with  a  sort  of  sheet. 
When  the  sugar  is  at  this  point  add  the  rinds  and  juice 
of  4  lemons  and  3  quarts  of  brandy.  Let  it  all  simmer, 
but  not  boil,  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
basin  to  cool. 

“  If  you  do  not  want  the  punch  quite  so  strong,  leave 
out  1^  pints  of  brandy,  and  put  in  the  same  quantity  of 
black  tea ;  a  half-pint  of  rum  may  be  added  instead  of 
the  same  quantity  of  brandy. 

“  Punch  is  also  made  without  brandy.  Take  3  ounces 
of  tea  and  the  rinds  of  3  lemons  -,  pour  over  the  whole 
I  pint  of  boiling  water  -,  cover  it  carefully.  After  it  has 
stood  half-an-hour  pour  it  into  a  basin,  straining  it 
through  a  strainer  ;  add  half-a  pound  of  powdered  lump 
sugar,  the  juice  of  3  lemons,  stir  with  a  silver  spoon, 
add,  little  by  little,  a  bottle  of  rum  ;  warm  it,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  The  lemon-juice  ought  to  be  strained 
through  muslin. 

“  The  following  punch  is  especially  adapted  for  even¬ 
ing  parties  ; — 


“  To  2  quarts  of  filtered  w.uer  add  the  rind  and  the 
juice  of  4  oranges,  the  rind  and  juice  of  5  lemons  ;  when 
the  water  boils,  pour  it  over  the  rind  and  juice  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons,  leave  it  to  stand  two  hours,  strain 
it  then  through  muslin.  Pour  it  into  a  basin,  add  2^1bs. 
of  lump  sugar,  I  quart  of  brandy,  I  quart  of  tea,  I  pint 
of  rum.  Warm  it  without  letting  it  boil.” 

Other  Warm  Drinks. 

“  These  may  be  offered  at  the  same  time  as  the  punch, 
and  are  often  preferred.  Infuse  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  five  bottles  of  red  Burgundy  I  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
6  or  7  cloves,  the  rind  and  juice  of  7  oranges,  and  a 
little  lemon  rind ;  cork  it  well.  Strain  this  liquid 
through  muslin,  then  add  lib.  of  powdered  sugar.  Let 
it  melt  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  continually ;  take  it  off 
before  it  boils.  Serve  it  like  punch. 

“  The  liquor  called  bishop  is  made  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

“  Infuse  in  a  pint  of  brandy  the  rind  and  juice 
of  7  oranges,  2  ounces  of  cinnamon,  I  ounce  of  cori¬ 
ander,  and  a  little  powdered  nutmeg ;  cook  it  carefully. 
Leave  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  in  a  basin  I 
quart  of  melted  sugar,  2  bottles  of  white  wine  (chablis, 
champagne,  or  any  other),  and  4  wine-glasses  of  the 
brandy,  &c.,  strained  through  muslin.  Mix  this  liquid 
well  with  a  large  silver  spoon.  Serve  it  like 
punch.” 

Syrups. 

“  In  summer,  instecid  of  warm  drinks,  we  offer 
refreshing  syrups.  We  always  make  a  provision  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  fine  weather,  and  to  form  the  winter 
store. 

“  In  Paris  it  is  better  to  buy  your  syrups  ;  they  are 
manufactured  on  so  enormous  a  scale  that  the  cost  is 
very  little.  Potin,  on  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  sells 
excellent  syrup  at  is.  8d.  the  quart  bottle.  But  people 
w’ho  have  the  fruit  from  their  own  gardens  will  be  glad 
of  the  following  receipts  : — Syrups  are  mixed  with  very 
cold  water  for  drinking.  Bottles  made  of  red  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  placed  in  a  draught,  keep  water  cool  in  the 
warmest  weather.  These  bottles  are  called  alcarazas. 

“  Now  for  a  word  on 

“  Washing. 

“  All  the  house-linen  and  body-linen  is  sent  to  the 
h'ssivc,  I  always  send  my  Paris  linen  down  to  the 
country,  where  I  have  a  large  lessive  every  three  months. 
It  is  quite  a  business.  I  set  one  week  apart  for  it,  and 
manage  it  thus  : — On  Monday  three  women  come  from 
the  village  to  mouUler  le  Itttge — that  is,  they  take  it  down 
to  the  luvoir,  a  kind  of  hut  I  had  built  over  a  spring  in 
the  garden.  Where  there  is  no  spring  they  take  it  to 
the  river.  There  they  wash  out  the  thickest  of  the 
dirt,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  oven-room.  In  this  room 
there  is  a  large  tub,  exactly  like  a  vat,  for  brewing  beer, 
with  a  plug  at  the  bottom.  The  clothes  are  put  in 
layers  in  this  vat ;  the  coarser  things,  such  as  sheets,  at 
the  bottom  and  top,  leaving  the  finer  linen  in  the  centre. 

“When  the  vat  is  half  full  a  coarse  canvas  sheet  is 
placed  at  the  top,  and  a  thick  layer  of  wood-ashes  fills 
the  vat.  The  clothes  are  then  left  till  next  day. 
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On  Tuesday  one  woman  comes  about  four  in  the 
morning,  lights  the  fire  under  a  furnace  or  copper  full  of 
water,  and  then  throws  several  buckets  of  cold  water  on 
the  top  of  the  vat.  This  runs  out  at  the  plug,  and  she  adds 
it  to  the  water  in  the  furnace.  When  the  water  has 
the  chill  off  she  throws  it  over  the  linen  with  a  small 
can  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  The  next  furnace- 
full  is  warmer  ;  each  following  warmer  than  the  last, 
till,  at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  boiling  water, 
a  furnace-full,  is  thrown  over,  and  that  day’s  work  is 
done. 

Wednesday  is  washing-day  par  excellence,  and  six 
women  come  from  the  village  to  wash.  They  carry 
the  linen  in  the  huttes  (baskets  fastened  with  straps  to 
their  backs)  to  the  water,  and  wash  it  again  there.  This 
time  it  comes  from  their  hands  white  as  snow.  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  smell  of  linen  fresh  from  xheJessive, 
and  generally  go  to  the  women  and  help  my  femme-de- 
chambre  to  put  the  things  in  blue. 

“  I  like  to  see  the  snowy  linen  on  the  lines,  and  I 
used  to  like  helping  to  hang  it  out,  but  I  am  getting  too 
old  for  that  now. 

“  I  always  choose  a  femme-de-chamlre  who  knows 
how  to  wash  and  get  up  muslins,  &c. — lingerie,  as  we 
call  it.  These  things  cannot  go  to  the  lessive,  and  have 
to  be  washed  by  themselves.  My  print  and  muslin 
dresses  are  not  sent  to  the  lessive ;  the  lye  would  take 
out  the  colours. 

“  The  rest  of  the  week  I  employ  three  or  four  women, 
called  lingeres,  who  help  my  femme-de-chambre  to  mend 
and  darn  the  linen  and  iron. 

“  I  always  buy  enough  bars  of  soap  for  one  year’s 
consumption.  It  dries  in  the  garret  and  goes  much 
farther  than  new  soap.  Marseilles  soap  is  the  best  you 
can  get  here  ;  it  is  mottled. 

“  For  two  years  I  had  in  my  service  a  femme-de- 
chambre  who  washed  all  the  things  I  could  not  send  to 
the  lessive  in  the  quickest  and  most  economical  way  I 
ever  saw.  She  rubbed  the  linen  through  warm  soft 
water,  then  threw  it  into  cold  water  in  which  she  had 
put  one  glass  of  javelle  water  to  every  bucket  of  water. 
She  left  the  linen  in  this  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
stirring  it  two  or  three  times  ;  taking  it  out,  she  wrung 
out  all  this  water  and  then  plunged  it  into  cold  water 
and  moved  it  about  some  minutes  ;  wringing  it  again, 
she  put  it  into  the  blue  water. 

“  This  javelle  water  stands  in  the  place  of  the  boiling 
usually  practised ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  it  to  in¬ 
experienced  hands,  because  if  the  glasses  are  not  well 
measured  or  the  linen  is  left  in  too  long,  it  may  burn 
holes  in  it. 

“  Blue  balls  are  preferable  to  all  others  ;  liquid  blue 
burns  ;  indigo  in  small  pieces,  though  put  into  flannel, 
escapes  through  the  thin  places  and  spots  the  linen. 
The  balls  should  likewise  be  put  in  flannel,  but  they  do 
not  break. 

“  Ironing  in  France  is  quite  a  science ;  the  flat-irons 
are  not  so  thick  as  those  you  use  in  England.  We 
have  portable  ironing-stoves  and  irons  of  every  size. 
The  best  ironers  are  also  the  quickest,  for  if  the  iron 
iS  kept  long  on  the  linen  it  makes  it  yellow.” 


Way  we  Wash  Flannel. 

“  To  every  quart  of  water  add  a  teaspoonful  ol 
alkaline ;  plunge  in  the  flannel  and  leave  it  ten  minutes. 
Dissolve  soap  in  water  till  it  is  quite  frothy ;  leave  the 
flannel  in  this  for  an  hour.  The  washing  ought  to  be 
done  by  passing  the  flannel  through  the  hand,  which 
should  form  a  ring.  Flannel  should  never  be  rubbed 
or  wrung  out.  Rinse  in  lukewarm  water,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  little  alkaline.  Flannel  must  be  dried 
indoors,  the  fresh  air  hardens  it ;  avoid  too  much  heat ; 
iron  when  half  dry. 

“  In  France  we  have  not  the  excellent  machines 
called  mangles  in  England  ;  everything  is  ironed. 

“  Another  way  of  washing  flannel  is  the  following : — 

“  Take  one  pint  of  alcohol  (that  at  lod.  a  pint,  Paris 
price),  add  ^Ib.  of  soft  soap,  put  it  on  a  slow  fire,  leave 
it  there  while  you  wash  the  flannel,  which  is  done  in 
the  following  way  : — Take  a  horsehair  brush,  dip  it  in 
the  liquid,  and  rub  the  flannel  with  it  on  both  sides  ; 
dip  it  in  water  without  rubbing  it,  leave  it  to  drain, 
rinse  it  twice  and  dry  it  without  wringing.  Iron  it 
while  it  is  still  wet,  after  having  wiped  it  with  a  dry 
cloth. 

“  Another  way  : — Instead  of  the  alcohol,  take  soap¬ 
suds  in  which  you  have  dissolved  ^  ounce  of  potash  to 
each  quart  of  water.  For  the  remainder  of  the  process 
see  the  other  receipts.  Flannel  must  never  be  wrung  ; 
it  pulls  it  all  out  of  shape  and  makes  it  shrink.” 

For  Washing  Lace. 

“  Unpick  the  lace,  fold  it  and  tack  it  in  little  packets  ; 
place  it  in  a  little  white  cotton  bag  and  leave  it  to  soak  for 
24  hours  in  olive  oil.  Make  some  thick  soapsuds,  boil 
them,  and  when  they  boil,  put  in  the  bag  containing 
the  lace ;  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  boiling,  rub  it 
carefully  in  lukewarm  water,  then  dip  it  in  starch,  or, 
better  still,  in  gum-water  ;  take  the  lace  from  the  bag. 
smooth  it  out  and  leave  it  to  dry.” 

For  Washing  Black  and  White  Striped 
Petticoats. 

“  The  most  simple  receipts  are  often  the  best.  Wash 
the  petticoats  in  the  usual  soapsuds,  then  put  them  in 
water  with  the  blue-bag  in  ;  leave  them  for  two  hours 
in  the  blue  water,  take  them  out  and  iron  them.” 

For  Washing  Black  Woollen  Stuffs. 

“  Take  nettle-leaves,  boil  them  in  water  with  a  stick 
of  oak-wood.  Rub  the  stuff  with  the  boiled  ne.tle- 
leaves,  rinse  afterwards  in  much  water  and  leave  it  to 
dry.” 

For  Cleaning  Woollen  Stuffs. 

“  Boil  ^Ib.  of  tobacco-leaves  of  the’eommonest  quality 
in  three  quarts  of  water  ;  dip  a  hard  brush  in  the  boiling 
decoction,  and  brush  the  stuff  in  every  direction,  wetting 
the  brush  when  the  stuff  has  absorbed  the  liquid  ;  the 
last  time  brush  the  stuff  in  the  direction  of  the  selvage, 
and  dry  it.  The  stuff  becomes  clean  and  brilliant,  and 
has  no  smell ;  the  grease  is  completely  washed  out  ot 
coat-collars  by  this  process.” 

For  Cleaning  Rain-Spots  from  Silk  Dresses. 

“  Take  one  penny  worth  of  cleam  tartari,  per  deliquim 
(copy  for  chemists),  and  put  it  in  a  bottle  of  rain- 
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water  ;  mix  it  by  shaking  the  bottle  well ;  let  it  stand 
an  hour,  shake  it  again,  then  wet  with  this  mixture  all 
the  rain-spots.  Cover  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  iron 
with  an  iron  not  too  hot.  If,  after  this  operation,  the 
spots  still  show  (which  is  not  probable)  some  dull 
traces,  all  its  brilliance  can  be  restored  to  the  silk  in 
the  following  manner : — Put  a  damp  cloth  on  the 
spots,  touch  with  a  very  hot  iron,  take  iron  and  cloth 
off  together ;  the  steam  will  have  restored  all  its  lustre 
to  the  silk.” 

For  Cleaning  Grease-Spots. 

“  Benzine  is  the  most  efficacious  dissolvent  of  grease ; 
its  effect  is  almost  infallible.” 

For  Cleaning  Paint-Spots. 

“  Turpentine  cleans  paint-spots.  Sometimes  wetting 
is  sufficient ;  they  may  be  slightly  rubbed  with  it  if 
wetting  is  not  sufficient.” 

To  Clean  Silk  or  Woollen  Stuffs. 

“  If  you  wish  to  clean  a  breadth  of  woollen  stuff 
or  silk,  or  a  whole  dress,  the  following  will  clean  it 
well  : — Equal  quantities  of  soft  soap  and  honey ;  dis¬ 
solve  both  in  a  little  alcohol  over  a  slow  fire.  Unpick 
I  the  breadth  or  the  skirt  you  wish  to  clean,  spread  it 
out  on  a  table ;  dip  a  brush  in  the  liquid,  that  ought  at 
least  to  be  lukewarm  ;  rub  well  both  sides  of  the  stuff 
till  it  is  quite  wet  ;  rinse  it  afterwards  in  four  waters, 

I  but  do  not  wring  the  stuff.  Hang  it  on  the  line,  and 
iron  it  on  the  wrong  side  while  it  is  still  damp.  To 
clean  a  dress  well  it  is  indispensable  to  unpick  all  the 
trimmingsij  the  skirt,  and  the  body. 

“  Clean,  in  the  same  way,  silk  cravats  and  ribbons. 
Country  hats  may  often  be  trimmed  with  ribbon  cleaned 
in  this  way. 

“  Before  putting  a  dress  away,  look  if  any  buttons 


or  hooks  are  wanting  ;  put  them  on.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  dress  is  worn  out  by  rubbing,  put  a  false  hem 
underneath,  or  put  on  a  fresh  braid,  and  silk  dresses 
will  keep  better  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  unpick  the 
body  and  the  pleats,  and  to  fold  the  skirts.  They  ate 
better  kept  in  large  drawers  than  hung  in  a  wardrobe  ; 
if  they  are  kept  in  wardrobes  they  must  be  inclosed  in 
a  large  cotton  bag.  This  bag  must  be  as  long  as  the 
dress,  so  as  not  to  make  false  pleats  in  the  dress.  Run 
a  string  in  the  bag  and  fasten  it  to  the  waist  of  the 
dress.  Hang  it  up  by  the  string  of  the  bag. 

“  The  same  precaution  should  be  taken  for  velvet 
mantles,  and  inclosed  in  a  bag. 

“  Cloth  mantles,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  folded  ; 
they  are  less  crumpled  than  when  hung  up.  Before 
closing  the  wardrobe  in  which  dresses  are  hung,  blow 
in  a  little  pillatory  powder  with  a  small  pair  of  bellows. 

“  Lace  collars  and  cuffs,  habit-shirts,  rich  handker¬ 
chiefs,  &c.,  should  never  be  put  away  starched  ;  they 
must  be  rough  washed.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
and  the  lace  is  put  away  as  it  comes  from  the  laundress, 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  javelle  water  used  by  them 
would  spoil  it  all.  It  should  not  be  put  away  without 
being  washed,  or  it  will  get  very  yellow. 

“  Furs  are  sufficiently  protected  if  they  are  shut  up  in 
boxes  and  sprinkled  with  pillatory  powder.  For  greater 
security  the  pillatory  powder  should  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  during  the  summer.  It  is  useless  and 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  expose  them  to  the  air. 

“  If  clothes  (for  either  sex)  are  to  be  sent  to  be 
cleaned,  they  must  go  in  the  autumn,  or  just  before  they 
are  wanted.” 

“  Next  month  I  shall  have  some  more  to  say  about 
the  preservation  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  I 
will  look  out  some  excellent  recipes.” 


MY  SONG. 

At  morn  I  watch  with  wide-oped,  eager  eyes  O  God,  have  mercy  !  I  am  but  a  child. 

The  royal  sun’s  ascent  through  shining  skies ;  Weak,  ignorant,  enthralled  by  yearnings  wild. 

At  morn  I  say,  “  Sad  soul,  perhaps  to  thee.  Thou  art  Compassion  ;  Thou  dost  send  the  dew 

To-day,  this  king  will  offer  graciously  On  noiseless  pinions  downward  from  the  blue. 

The  gift  thou  cravest ;  be  serene  and  strong ;  To  set  the  flowers  from  their  bud-prisons  free ; 

Unwearied  waiting  gains  reward  ere  long.”  And  hast  Thou  no  deliverance  for  me  ? 


Bright  hours  speed  past ;  I  watch  the  sun  decline. 
But  cannot  call  the  wlshed-for  blessing  mine  ; 

The  wind  unto  the  voice  of  my  regret 
Makes  answer  only,  “  Ah  !  not  yet,  not  yet.” 

At  night  I  pray  and  wrestle ;  planets  keep 
Their  still,  cold  smiles,  unheeding  when  I  weep. 


To  grant  my  prayer  would  be  an  easy  thing 
To  Thee,  de.ar  Lord  ;  I  only  ask  to  sing 
A  little  song,  so  true  and  strangely  sweet. 
That  though  it  be  not  wise  nor  e’en  complete. 
The  tired  world,  while  going  to  and  fro. 

More  glad  and  faithful,  hearing  it,  shall  grow. 


I  will  not  doubt ;  behold !  the  mounting  sun 
Again  proclaims  the  night’s  long  vigil  done. 

I,  still  aspiring  to  the  blessing  great. 

Can  do  no  more  than  pray,  and,  praying,  wait. 
But  what,  O  soul,  if  it  indeed  should  be 
That  God,  this  day,  should  send  a  song  to  thee  ! 


XUM 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CHANGES  AND  CHANCES. 

FTER  dinner  we  usually  sat  in  the  verandah,  the 
gentlemen  smoking  their  cheroots,  and  the  ladies, 
in  default  of  a  similar  pastime,  fitfully  nodding  in 
the  lounging  chairs,  or  dreamily  gazing  at  the  stars 
or  watching  the  fireflies,  and,  mayhap,  inwardly 
anathematising  the  jackals  dismally  howling  at  no  great 
distance.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
foregoing  conversation  occurred  my  uncle  chanced  to 
allude  to  it,  and  repeated  some  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  indigo-planters  by  Padre  Pook. 

“  He  is  a  low-bred,  malignant  hound,”  exclaimed 
another  planter  who  was  on  a  visit  to  my  uncle.  “  He 
has  been  going  about  among  the  ryots  in  the  Jessore 
district,  telling  them  Government  did  not  wish  them  to 
grow  indigo,  and  that  planters  must  prove  their  debts 
in  the  law  courts  just  like  anybody  else.” 

“  That  is  only  just,”  said  I.  “  Why  should  a  planter 
be  more  favoured  than  any  other  person  ?  He  cannot 
expect  his  mere  word  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  and  from  what  my  uncle  has  more  than  once 
told  me  I  apprehend  that  every  planter  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  hands  of  his  native  manager.” 

“  We  do  not  ask  for  any  favour,”  said  my  uncle. 
“  We  only  claim  our  rights.  We  have  advanced  large 
sums  of  money,  in  the  aggregate,  at  a  great  risk,  stipula¬ 
ting  for  repayment,  not  in  specie,  but  in  indigo  plant,  and 
we  now  demand  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract. 
In  the  good  old  time  we  never  had  any  trouble  of  this 
kind.  The  ryots  were  only  too  glad  to  enter  into  the 
very  agreements  which  they  are  now  instigated  to  repu¬ 
diate  as  unjust  and  tyrannical.” 

“  Palmer,  my  dear  friend,”  the  elder  of  the  two  mis¬ 
sionaries  mildly  interposed,  “  don’t  let  us  talk  of  the 
‘  good  old  time.’  Do  you  remember  that  affair  of 
Derrick  and  Pearson  ?” 

“  I  think  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  the  case,”  my 
uncle  replied  ;  “  but  it  happened  long  before  my  time. 
What  were  the  circumstances  ?” 

“  It  was  before  my  time  also,”  answered  the  other  ; 
“  but  when  I  was  a  youngster  it  was  so  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  in  my  presence  that  I  can  give  you  the  outline 
with  tolerable  fidelity,  but  I  cannot  now  venture  upon 
details.  As  it  is  rather  a  long  story  I  don’t  mind  taking 
just  a  thimbleful  of  brandy  pawnee  to  loosen  my  tongue 
and  refresh  my  memory.” 

“  Yes,  yes.  Padre,”  said  my  uncle,  laughing  ;  “  but 
take  care  that  it  does  not  stimulate  your  invention.  The 
safest  plan  will  be  for  us  to  prime  all  round ,  and  then  you 
won’t  be  able  to  get  to  windward  of  us  quite  so  easily.” 

The  preliminaries  being  at  length  happily  adjusted, 
Mr.  Edwards  flung  away  his  cheroot  and  began  very 
nearly  in  the  following  words : — 

"  In  a  certain  district  in  Lower  Bengal  there  existed 
once  upon  a  time - ” 

“  No,  no,  that  won’t  do,  Mr.  Edwards,”  I  exclaimed. 


“  No  fairy  tales,  if  you  please.  I  want  to  know  to  a 
year  when  this  wonderful  event  took  place.  I  don’t 
care  for  the  place  so  much,  as  I  cannot  yet  get  hold  of 
your  Indian  names.” 

“  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  forget  that  I  only 
promised  to  sketch  the  outline.  I  really  cannot  recall 
to  mind  the  exact  date,  but  if  we  say  1820  we  shall  not 
be  very  far  from  the  mark.  In  1820,  then,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  making  me  a  polite  bow,  “  in  a  certain  district 
with  an  Indian  name  there  were  several  large  indigo 
concerns,  consisting  each  of  two,  three,  and  even  four 
factories,  placed  under  the  management  of  assistants 
more  remarkable  for  unscrupulous  energy  than  for  any 
particular  reverence  for  law  or  equity.  One  of  these, 
named  James  Derrick,  who  had  originally  been  a  sea¬ 
faring  man,  was  utterly  reckless  when  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor,  a  state  which  embraced  the  larger 
portion  of  his  waking  hours,  and  in  his  comparatively 
sober  intervals  indulged  in  the  most  horrible  out¬ 
bursts  of  temper.  At  a  short  distance  from  his  usual 
head-quarters  there  was  a  factory  belonging  to  a  rival 
firm,  and  under  the  management  of  an  East  Indian 
named  John  Pearson,  a  mild-looking,  smooth-spoken 
individual,  but  treacherous,  cunning,  and  full  of  all 
kinds  of  trickery.  In  litigation  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  most  subtle  natives,  and  somehow  con¬ 
trived  to  come  off  with  flying  colours  from  every  legal 
encounter.  These  two  men,  though  constantly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  business,  were  on  as  good  terms  in 
private  as  two  rogues  can  ever  venture  to  be.  Neither 
trusted  the  other,  but  then  neither  expected  to  be  trusted, 
so  no  offence  could  be  taken  on  that  head.  Well,  in 
the  year  I  have  chosen,  or  in  some  other,  the  lands 
from  which  Derrick  drew  his  supplies  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  were  flooded  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  serious  damage 
was  done  to  the  indigo  crop.  His  natural  violence  of 
temper  had  just  then  been  roused  to  madness  by  a  letter 
from  his  employers  threatening  him  with  dismissal  if 
he  were  not  more  attentive  to  their  interests.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  collected  several  hundred  spearmen  and  lattiewal- 
lahs,or  clubmen,  and  turned  them  loose  one  night  upon 
the  plant  mortgaged  to  his  neighbour.  When  Pearson 
sallied  forth  next  morning  he  looked  out  upon  a  barren 
waste,  from  which  every  stick  and  stem  had  been 
carried  off  to  his  rival’s  vats.  He  at  once  guessed  who 
was  the  author  of  the  evil,  and  rode  over  to  Derrick  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  such  high-handed  proceedings. 
The  other,  however,  calmly  assured  him  that  he  ha  1 
himself  made  large  advances  upon  this  plant,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  cut  it  in  self-defence  to  prevent  the  ryots 
from  unjustly  disposing  of  it  in  other  quarters.  Pearson 
saw  clearly  enough  that  no  redress  was  to  be  obtained 
by  any  appeal  to  Derrick’s  reason  or  feelings,  and  he 
was  too  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  law,  except  in  the 
last  resort.  Every  attempt,  however,  at  retaliation  was 
thwarted  by  the  vigilance  of  his  rival’s  native  manager, 
who  displayed  strategic  qualities  of  the  highest  order  in 
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repelling  invasion.  Foiled  at  every  point,  Pearson 
veakly  and  foolishly  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
wily  gomashtah,  and  sending  out  bodies  of  armed  men 
in  different  directions,  had  soon  the  gratification  of 
beholding  his  enemy  brought  bound  into  his  presence, 
a  Reviling  the  poor  fellow  in  the  most  insulting  manner, 

t  he  ordered  the  irons  to  be  heated  with  which  the  name 

f  of  the  firm  was  burnt  into  the  chests  of  indigo.  As 

soon  as  they  were  red-hot  they  were  applied  to  the  bare 
jr  shoulders  of  the  wretched  gomashtah,  who  was  then  dis- 

1  missed  with  a  message  to  his  master  to  take  heed  lest  he 

t  too  should  suffer  a  like  torture.” 

“  Can  this  be  true  ?”  I  exclaimed.  “  Oh,  aunt,  does 
t  not  your  blood  creep  with  horror  r” 

3  “  Creep,  creep !”  cried  my  aunt,  awakened  by  my 

r  exclamation ;  “  what  is  creeping  ?  Not  a  snake, 

s  Richard  ?  not  a  snake,  is  it 

/  “  No,  no,”  said  my  uncle,  suppressing  a  nascent 

,  guffaw  ;  “  it  is  only  our  friend  Edwards  who,  like  the 

Fat  Boy  in  PUkivick,  ‘  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep.’ 
At  least  he  seems  to  have  done  so  with  Anastasia — but 
r  I  fire  away,  Edwards,  or  ivc  shall  want  another  tumbler 

I  if  you  don’t.” 

I  “  Thank  you,”  replied  the  mild  old  man  -,  “  I  think 
I  I  will  take  just  two  drops  more  since  you  are  so  pressing. 

1  Thanks — thanks — this  is  a  very  grateful  beverage,  and 

r  it  does  me  good,  I  fancy,  once  in  a  way.  But  let  us  go 

1  back  to  Derrick,  who  stormed  and  raved  like  a  madman 

1  when  the  gomashtah  delivered  his  message  and  bared 

j  his  branded  shoulders.  Without  the  loss  of  an  hour 

he  sent  forward  relays  of  horses,  and  next  morning 
1  made  his  appearance  at  the  magistrate’s  breakfast  table 

1  fifty  miles  away  from  his  factory.  A  summons  was  issued , 

1  in  compliance  with  which  Pearson  duly  presented  him- 

r  self  in  court,  and  by  his  own  coolness  and  the  skilfully- 

,  rehearsed  evidence  of  numerous  suborned  witnesses 

1  satisfied  the  magistrate  that  the  charge  arose  out  of  a 

s  conspiracy  between  Derrick  and  his  manager  to  blast 

the  character  of  a  rival  whose  position  they  had  already 
?  imperilled  by  robbery  and  violence.  The  brand  of  his 

f  firm,  he  said,  had  been  fraudulently  imitated,  and  no 

r  doubt  the  gomashtah  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  golden 

f  j  arguments  to  consent  to  p.Vin  and  apparent  degradation. 

I  In  the  end  the  summons  was  dismissed,  the  gomashtah 
was  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  a  fine  was  im- 
1  posed  upon  Derrick,  who,  on  his  return  home,  offered 

1  a  reward  of  five  hundred  rupees  to  any  who  should 

1  bring  Pearson  before  him — alive  or  dead.  He  had  not 

1  long  to  wait.  Within  a  week  the  latter  was  seized  by 

3  a  body  of  spearmen,  with  whom  at  that  time  the  country 

3  I  was  infested — ay,  within  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
;.  I  of  the  seat  of  government — and  hurried  off,  bound  hand 

I  and  foot,  to  the  neighbouring  factory.  Derrick  was 

.1  at  the  height  of  one  of  his  worst  fits  of  intoxication 

s  when  Pearson  was  dragged  into  the  room  and  flung  on 

a  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  wretch’s  exultation  was 

i  perfectly  fiendish.  He  danced  in  demoniac  triumph 

e  round  the  prostrate  body  of  his  foe,  yelling  out  the  most 

e  horrible  imprecations,  and  calling  for  the  branding-irons, 

s  ‘  Into  the  fire  with  them  !’  he  shrieked  aloud — ‘  into  the 

•,  fire  with  them  !  Let  them  be  heated  to  a  white  heat ! 

II  Ah,  you  scoundrel !  now  will  I  serve  you  as  you  served 


my  gomashtah.  Let  us  see  what  your  perjury  will  do 
for  you  now  !’  The  helpless  victim  meanwhile  begged 
hard  for  mercy,  and  mingled  thre.ats,  tears,  entreaties, 
and  promises,  but  all  in  vain.  Derrick  foamed  at  the 
mouth  with  rage  and  impatience,  and  kept  on  screaming 
for  the  irons.  A  brother  of  the  imprisoned  gomashtah 
strove  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  miserable  being, 
but  was  peremptorily  bidden  to  hold  his  peace.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  and  as  if  acting  on  some  irresistible 
impulse,  one  of  the  spearmen  thrust  his  weapon  into 
Pearson’s  heart  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot.  Terror 
now  fell  upon  all  the  bystanders,  except  upon  Derrick 
himself,  who  loudly  applauded  the  deed,  and  bade  his 
servants  take  the  irons  out  of  the  fire,  as  they  were  no 
longer  w'anted.  It  so  happened  that  a  few  days  previous 
to  this  murder  a  favourite  grey  horse  belonging  to 
Derrick  had  died,  and  been  buried  outside  the  com¬ 
pound.  As  the  ground  was  not  yet  hardened  the  in¬ 
furiated  monster  caused  the  hole  to  be  reopened  and 
the  dead  body  of  his  victim  thrown  in  upon  the  carcass 
of  the  dead  animal.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to 
get  rid  of  the  ugly  rumours  that  were  quickly  spread 
abroad.  Pearson’s  protracted  absence  naturally  engen¬ 
dered  suspicions  of  foul  play.  He  had  been  last  seen 
close  to  his  rival’s  factory,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  a 
reward  had  been  offered  for  his  illegal  apprehension. 
Derrick  and  his  servants  were  accordingly  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  murder,  and,  being  a  European,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 
The  case  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time  because  of  the 
wholesale  unhesitating  perjury  committed  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  defence.  They  contradicted  each  other 
and  even  themselves  upon  oath  with  the  utmost  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Some  swore  positively  that  the  missing  man  had 
not  been  near  Derrick’s  factory  on  the  day  named  in  the 
indictment.  Others  declared  that  they  had  since  then 
seen  him  alive  and  well,  but  that  he  was  keeping  out  of 
the  way  in  order  to  bring  the  accused  into  trouble. 
Others,  again,  admitted  that  he  had  entered  the  factory, 
but  of  his  own  accord,  and  after  transacting  some 
business  had  gone  away  unharmed  and  unmolested. 
But  others  bore  witness  to  his  seizure,  ill-treatment,  and 
murder,  and  described  how  his  body  had  been  interred 
in  the  same  grave  as  the  old  grey  horse.  The  contra¬ 
diction  and  prevarication,  however,  even  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  truthful  witnesses  were  so  transparent  that 
the  chief  justice  gave  orders  that  the  grave  should  be 
opened  and  the  body  of  the  dead  man  produced  in 
court.  The  spot  was  pointed  out  by  a  witness,  and,  on 
the  earth  being  thrown  out,  the  decomposed  carcass  of 
the  horse  was  found  underneath,  but  not  a  trace  of 
human  remains.  When  the  adjourned  trial  was  re¬ 
sumed  and  the  fruitlessness  of  the  search  deposed  to. 
Derrick’s  composure  for  a  space  forsook  him.  He 
turned  ghastly  white,  and  a  look  of  horror  passed  over 
his  countenance.  He  trembled  so  violently  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  supported,  and  several  minutes  elapsed 
before  he  could  shake  off  the  superstitious  dread  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  on  learning  that  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but  the  chief  justice 
delivered  a  long  address  in  which  he  stigmatised  the 
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iadigo-planters  as  men  devoid  of  honour  and  religion, 
suborners  of  false  evidence,  and  a  disgrace  to  their 
country.” 

“But  how  was  it,”  I  asked,  “that  the  dead  body 
was  not  found  ?  Somebody  must  have  removed  it.” 

“  Yes,  a  long  while  afterwards  Derrick’s  gomashtah 
confessed  that,  to  save  his  master,  he  had  gone  at  night, 
after  his  release  from  imprisonment,  and  dug  up  the 
body,  which  he  threw  into  a  deep  hole  filled  with  water, 
after  attaching  heavy  weights  to  it  to  make  it  sink.” 

"  And  what  became  of  the  monster  Derrick  ?  No 
respectable  man  would  keep  such  a  wretch  in  his 
service.” 

He  was  dismissed  by  his  employers,”  Mr.  Edwards 
replied,  “  and  shortly  afterwards  sailed  to  Singapore, 
where,  in  one  of  his  drunken  moods,  he  quarrelled  with 
a  Malay,  and  struck  him,  whereupon  the  other  drew 
his  kris  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.” 

“  A  fit  ending  to  a  life  of  drunkenness,  robbery,  and 
murder,”  observed  the  younger  missionary.  “  Though 
he  escaped  for  a  while,  yet  Divine  vengeance  suffered 
him  not  to  live.” 

“  It  was  the  natural  consequence  to  such  antecedents,” 
remarked  my  uncle  drily.  “  It  is  as  well  not  to  dog¬ 
matise  on  special  interpositions  of  Providence.  It  is  a 
doctrine  that  cuts  two  ways,  and  is  at  times  very 
apt  to  act  like  a  boomerang,  and  come  back  and  wound 
the 'rash  man  who  unskilfully  employs  it.” 

“In  any  case,”  said  his  friend,  the  planter  from 
Jessore,  “  we  have  improved  since  1820.  At  that  time 
very  few  principals  lived  at  their  factories,  or  looked 
after  their  own  affairs,  and  their  assistants,  like  the  West 
Indian  overseers,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  ‘  broken 
men,’  addicted  to  drink,  and  unrestrained  by  feelings  of 
honour  or  humanity.  The  subornation  of  falsewitnesses, 
however,  was  not  peculiar  to  India.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  heard  of  something  very  similar  being  done 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  dear  prudish  Old  England.” 

At  that  moment  my  aunt  awoke  herself  with  a  loud 
snort,  and  my  uncle  began  to  hum — 

“  Wak’st  thou  or  slecp’sit  thou,  liuly  fair  ?” 

“  I  have  not  been  asleep,”  replied  my  aunt  in  an 
indignant  tone.  “  I  have  a  habit  of  closing  my  eyes 
when  I  wish  to  listen  to  anything  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  I  heard  every  word  that  Mr.  Edwards  said 
about  the  Indian  who  was  buried  with  his  horse.  The 
same  custom  used  to  prevail,  I  believe,  among  some 
tribes  of  the  American  Indians,  only  with  them  it  was 
die  horse  that  was  buried  with  his  rider,  which  was, 
after  all,  the  more  sensible  proceeding,  because  in  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  the  horse  could  do  well 
enough  without  his  master.  I  am  surprised,  though, 
that  our  Government  should  permit  such  a  barbarous 
practice  as  the  immolation  of  the  poor  natives  at  the 
graves  of  their  departed  steeds.” 

“  It  is  curious,”  said  my  uncle,  chuckling  very 
audibly,  “  but  you  have  quite  resolved  any  doubts  we 
might  have  had,  my  love,  as  to  your  being  asleep  or 
awake.  And  now,  if  friend  Edwards  hath  not  quite 
murdered  sleep,  let  us  pray — 

“  Come,  sleep,  and  shut  the  doer 
'Gainst  pain  and  sorroar.” 


The  letters  I  received  from  the  vicarage  were  pro- 
vokingly  short  and  uncommunicative.  My  only  cor¬ 
respondent  was  my  stepmother,  and  to  her  letter¬ 
writing  was  as  grievous  as  the  treadmill  would  have 
been.  She  wrote  a  large  round  hand,  and,  to  save 
postage,  crossed  her  single  sheet  of  note-paper,  so  that, 
brief  as  her  epistles  really  were,  they  took  me  as  long 
to  read  as  if  they  had  been  three  times  the  length.  It 
was  such  a  labour,  indeed,  to  spell  them  through,  that  : 
by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  end  I  had  not  the  faintest  j 
recollection  of  the  contents.  When  my  uncle,  therefore, 
asked  me  in  his  hearty  way,  “  Well,  my  dear,  what’s 
the  news  ?  Has  your  father  got  his  mitre  yet  ?”  I  used 
to  hand  him  the  letter  and  bid  him  read  it  aloud — if  he 
could.  In  the  month  of  January,  however,  a  letter 
arrived,  the  opening  passage  of  which  caused  me  to 
utter  an  exclamation.  It  began  thus  ; — 

“  Your  father,  the  dean,  desires  me  to  say  that  he  , 
has  sent  you  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  jam.”  I 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?”  asked  my  uncle.  . 
“  Nothing  bad,  I  hope  ?”  j 

“  Poor  mamma  has  gone  mad,”  I  cried.  “  What  luiU  I 
papa  do  without  her  ?  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  left  him  !” 

My  uncle  took  the  unread  letter  from  my  hand,  and  ' 
presently  burst  out  into  a  loud  guffitw.  I 

“  Your  mamma  is  right  enough,”  he  said,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak  for  laughing,  “  and  your  father  is  really 
a  dean.” 

“  I  am  so  glad — so  very  glad — ^but  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  had  any  interest  to  help  him  on  any  further.” 

“  It  is  his  treatise  that  has  done  the  trick,”  answered 
my  uncle,  bursting  out  afresh  ;  “  his  treatise  on  jam. 

Ha !  ha  !  ha  !” 

“  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous,  uncle  ?  Papa  knows 
just  as  much  about  jams  and  jellies  as  I  do — and  that  is 
little  enough.” 

“  Ah,  but  this  is  a  rare  sort  of  jam,  with  quite  an 
antique  flavour.  Your  father,  as  well  as  I  can  gather 
from  your  mother’s  fistcraft,  has  published  a  very  learned 
treatise  to  prove  that  the  English  ‘  Yes,’  the  German 
‘  Ja,’  the  Latin  ‘  Jam,’  and  the  Hindostanee  ‘  Han,’ 
are  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  consequently 
the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Latins,  and  the  ‘  Hin-  1 
derstands’ — as  your  mother  calls  them — all  started  at 
the  same  time  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  ‘  which  accounts 
for  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  shows  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is,  in  truth,  a  pentertook.’  ” 

“  What  nonsense,  uncle  !  I  am  quite  certain  that  my 
father  never  wrote  anything  half  so  absurd.” 

“  Very  likely  not,  my  dear,”  said  my  uncle,  rubbing 
his  hands  in  great  glee,  and  chuckling  till  he  was  purple 
in  the  face.  “  I  don’t  suppose  he  ever  did,  but  that’s 
what  your  mother  says.  Anyhow,  they  have  made  him 
a  dean  for  his  wonderful  display  of  erudition,  and  the 
good  lady  adds  that  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  folio  volume 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Greek  particle  de  with  our 
colloquial  eA/  Lord  John  Russell,  for  instance,  had  he  | 
been  a  Greek,  would  have  said  where  he  now  says  | 
eh !  after  every  half-dozen  words  or  so,  and  your  father 
thence  infers  that  the  Greeks  hesitated  much  in  their 
speech,  and  threw  in  a  particle  whenever  they  were  out 
of  breath,  or  at  fault  for  an  idea  or  a  word.  He  has  no 
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doubt  that  this  great  work,  so  beneficial  to  the  Church, 
so  advantageous  to  Christianity,  so  creditable  to  our 
civilisation,  will  raise  him  to  the  episcopal  bench,  and 
lead  the  way  to  other  equally  brilliant  and  important 
discoveries.” 

“  Poor  papa  !”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  feel  so  thankful  that 
his  learning  is  at  length  appreciated.” 

“  Poor  England  !”  echoed  my  uncle  ;  “  these  be  the 
shepherds  of  thy  flocks  !  these  the  men  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
rising  generation  !  What  miserable  fetish  worship  is 
all  this  !  Why,  if  a  St.  Peter  were  to  turn  up  now-a- 
days,  they  would  scarcely  engage  him  as  a  Scripture 
reader,  and  if  they  did  they  would  send  him  down  to 
Wapping  or  Rotherhithe.  Hurrah  for  the  Greek  par¬ 
ticles  !  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought 
thee  out  of  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  out  of  the 
bondage  of  papacy  !  Salaam  !  Salaam  !” 

The  delightful  cold  weather  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  a  visitor  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance. 
He  arrived  while  I  was  dressing  after  my  early  morning’s 
ride,  and  just  as  I  was  ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast 
my  uncle  came  to  my  door  and  led  me  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  which  was  also  on  the  ground  floor,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance-hall  to  the  dining-room. 

“  Largesse  !  largesse,  fair  lady  !”  he  cried  “  what 
do  you  bestow  on  the  bearer  of  good  news  ?” 

“  I  bestow  a  kiss  upon  you,  dear  uncle,  whether  your 
news  be  good  or  bad.  The  English  mail  can’t  be  in 
yet  ?  Besides,  my  father  has  not  had  time  to  compose 
his  great  work.” 

“  Hypocrite  !”  cried  my  uncle,  shaking  his  finger  at 
me.  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don’t  know 
right  well  that  my  news  relates  to  a  valiant  spadassin, 
the  bulwark  of  the  British  Empire,  albeit  at  present  only 
a  centurion  ?  Ah  !  you  have  not  quite  forgotten  how  to 
blush,  I  see.” 

“  Your  news,  sir,  your  news.  I  blush  to  hear  you 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  centurions  and  spadassins.” 

“  Harry  Ormiston  is  here,  my  dear,”  said  my  uncle, 
gravely  but  tenderly.  "  He  tells  me  that  his  solicitor, 
whom  he  had  instructed  to  negotiate  with  those  merce¬ 
nary  cads,  you  know,  has  assured  him  that  the  damsel 
in  question  has  been  married  for  several  years,  and  that 
consequently  he  is  free  to  follow  her  example.  The 
foolish  fellow — but  I  can’t  blame  him  for  it — has  sent 
her  an  order  upon  his  agents  for  ;^3oo,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  forget  and  forgive  all  the  annoyance  he 
has  suffered  from  her  family.  And  now  he  is  impatient 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  late  fellow-passenger,  and 
beg  her  to  listen  to  his  suit.  What  are  your  own  feel¬ 
ings  towards  him,  my  dear  ?  Tell  me  candidly.  If  you 
have  at  all  changed  towards  him  I  will  take  care  that 
he  does  not  cross  your  path  during  the  few  hours  he 
must  remain  under  this  roof,  and  in  the  evening  he  will 
return  to  Calcutta.  Must  he  go,  or  may  he  stay 

I  kissed  the  dear  good  man,  and  whispered — 

“  He  need  not  go — on  my  account.” 

My  uncle  sighed  as  he  softly  murmured — 

“  It  is  very  natural,  but  it  does  seem  hard  upon  us  old 
folks  that  as  soon  as  we  take  to  our  bosom  a  child  we 
could  love  and  cherish  as  our  own,  some  stranger 


dashes  in  and  carries  off  our  one  little  ewe  lamb.  It  is 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  you  must  not  mind  an 
old  man’s  selfish  croakings.  Shall  I  tell  my  lord  he  may 
enter  the  presence  of  his  lady-love  without  fear  of 
reproach  ?” 

“  Oh,  stay  with  me,  uncle  !”  I  cried  ;  “  do  stay  with 
me.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  he,  laughing,  “  I  don’t  care  to  be' 
the  odd  man  out.  If  you  had  a  sister,  or  cousin,  or 
friend  here  with  whom  I  could  make  believe  a  little,  I 
shouldn’t  so  much  mind,  for  it  is  pleasant  fooling  after 
all,  but  I  can’t  amuse  myself  with  catching  flies  while 
you  two  are  whispering  fibs  to  one  another.” 

Therewith  he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and  left  the 
room,  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

“  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 

Ttiat  go  gwectly  were  forsworn.” 

The  door  again  opened,  and  there  entered,  not 
Banquo’s  Ghost,  but  one  scarcely  less  pale  and  haggard. 
I  positively  startel  at  the  change  from  the  bright-eyed, 
ruddy-cheeked  fun-loving  shipmate  who  had  converted 
the  exile’s  voyage  into  a  pleasure-trip. 

“  Captain  Ormiston  !”  I  exclaimed,  “  are  you  ill  ?  I 
am  so  sorry  to  see  you  suffering  in  this  way.” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  darling,  don’t  call  me  Captain 
Ormiston,”  he  replied,  clasping  me  in  his  arms,  and 
appropriating  my  cheeks  as  though  he  had  already  made 
good  his  title  to  them.  “  I  have  suffered  much,  very 
much — in  my  mind,  not  in  my  body — but  that  is  all 
past.  Richard  will  be  himself  again  before  a  week  is 
over,  now  that  you  are  mine,  mine  for  ever.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  all  that  was  said  or 
done  during  the  next  few  minutes.  I  fancy  there  is  a 
great  sameness  in  all  these  scenes.  They  certainly  lack 
originality,  but  I  don’t  know  that  any  one  would  care 
to  strike  out  a  new  idea,  unless  he  could  contrive  to 
lengthen  them  without  the  fear  of  interruption.  In  our 
case  my  uncle  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  dis¬ 
turbing  element.  Half-opening  the  door  he  cautiously 
peeped  in,  and  said  in  a  low,  confidential  tone — 

“  When  the  turtle-doves  are  tired  of  cooing  they 
will  find  mutton-cho|>s,  smoking  hot,  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  to  say  nothing  of  less  substantial  comestibles.” 

How  the  next  fortnight  melted  away  I  never  could 
tell.  It  was  gone  like  a  snowflake  in  a  river,  or  an 
icicle  in  the  sun.  A  clergyman  came  over  from  the 
station  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  declared  us  to  be 
man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of  earth  and  heaven.  My 
good  uncle  tried,  like  Mark  Tapley,  to  be  jolly  under 
creditable  circumstances,  but  broke  down  lamentably 
when  the  time  came  for  us  to  be  packed  into  our  re¬ 
spective  palkees.  My  aunt  was  kind,  staid,  and  deco¬ 
rous,  and  presented  me  with  her  duplicate  copy  of  Eliza 
Acton’s  book  upon  cookery.  My  husband  was  gloomy, 
absent,  and  depressed,  and  stared  first  at  one  person 
and  then  at  another,  like  one  distraught  and  wandering 
in  his  mind.  I  confess  that  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner  made  me  very  anxious  and  uneasy,  and  more 
than  once  I  thought  of  speaking  seriously  to  my  uncle,, 
and  begging  for  delay,  but  my  evil  genius  prevailed,  and  a 
toast  was  proposed  to  the  health  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Or¬ 
miston — “  God  bless  them!”  But  the  blessing  came  not. 


.J 


330. — Children’s  Summer  Costumes. 

^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fashion,  however  absurd,  but  happily,  however,  when  a  fashion  is  ungraceful  and  un¬ 
iat  may  have  its  day,  its  little  day,  of  triumph  ;  becoming,  one  may  always  hope  to  see  it  sooner  or  later 
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die  Its  natural  death.  The  crinoline  lasted  a  long  while, 
passing  through  numberless  modihcations,  and  was  suc- 


disappearing.  In  several  of  the  most  elegant  dresses  we 
have  seen  lately  there  is  no  pufF  whatever,  but  there  are 


331. — Coiffures  and  Lingerie. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Carder.) 


two  or  three  double  pleats  in  the  skirt  at  the  back  of 
the  waist,  giving  the  required  fulness  to  the  train.  This 


ceeded  by  the  tournure,  which  has  also  seen  many  an 
alteration  in  its  shape,  but  now  the  tournure  itself  is  fast 
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trimmed  with  bands  of  broderie  Anglaise  or  crochet 
work.  They  are  made  either  with  a  polonaise  and  skirt, 
or  with  a  single  skirt  a  tahlicr  and  jacket  bodice. 

The  striped  cout'il  and  the  coutil  damasse  are  also  very 
fashionable  for  the  country  and  the  seaside. 

Simplicity  is  certainly  h  la  inode  this  summer,  for 
washing  materials  are  preferred  to  all  others,  and  as  for 
silks  only  the  lightest  taffetas  and  foulards  are  admitted. 


is  especially  the  case  with  dresses  cut  piincess  fashion 
at  the  back  when  it  is  a  jacket  bodice,  however,  the 
basque  is  pleated  in  the  same  fashion. 

Toile  and  batiste  form  an  important  part  of  our  sum¬ 
mer’s  toilets.  They  are  in  better  taste  at  this  season 
than  dresses  of  silk  and  satin,  because  more  appropriate, 
and  can  be  rendered  extremely  elegant  also  with  em- 
bixMdery  and  lace.  A  very  pretty  costume  of  ecru 


332. — The  Duchesse  de  Nemours  Confection  (Front  and  Back). 

{Pap  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 

batiste  is  trimmed  with  deep  white  guipure  de  fil.  This  Trimmings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  costly.  The 

guipure  is  put  on  en  tablier  on  each  side  of  the  plain  finest  embroidery  and  richest  lace  are  used  for  trimming 

skirt.  A  tight-fitting  casaque  comes  down  into  a  round  even  toile  and  batiste. 

basque  in  front,  and  is  longer  and  slightly  draped  at  the  For  a  summer  fete  the  following  is  a  pretty  and  tasteful 
back  ;  a  deep  guipure  border  is  put  on  round  the  edge.  toilet : — Skirt  of  white  Swiss  muslin,  with  one  very  deep 

The  corsage  remains  open  at  the  throat,  with  a  ruche  of  and  one  less  deep  flounce ;  just  under  the  edge  of  the  upper 

the  same.  The  sleeve  has  a  deep  cuff  and  epaulette  also  ones  bows  of  pale  blue  silk  are  placed  all  round.  A  blue 

white  guipure.  The  buttons  areofnacre  and  very  large.  foulard  tunic  is  worn  over  this.  The  bodice  is  made 

Country  costumes  of  grey  coutil  are  more  simply  like  a  tight-fitting  gilet  without  sleeves,  and  open  with 
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;i  finely-gauffered  frilling  of  white  muslin.  There  is  no 
trimming  whatever  round  the  edge  of  the  tunic,  but 
upon  the  left  shoulder  there  is  an  ornament  of  blue  silk 
cord  which  then  comes  down  into  a  double  fourragere, 
and  is  arranged  into  a  many-looped  bow  upon  the  side, 
with  ends  finished  off  with  tassels.  The  sleeves  are 
of  white  muslin,  with  square  revets  of  blue  foulard 


which  comes  down  into  two  points  in  front,  and  one 
longer  shawl  point,  gracefully  draped  at  the  back.  The 
white  muslin  dress  over  which  this  tunic  is  worn  has  a 
high  bodice,  finished  with  a  ruching,  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace  round  the  top,  and  long  sleeves 
arranged  in  bouillons  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  thence 
finished  with  a  frilling  and  bow  of  p'nk  ribbon.  The 


333. — Black  Sicilunne  Mantle  (Front  and  Back). 

(^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  HenrUtta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

frilled  with  muslin.  Leghorn  hat  trimmed  with  clusters  white  muslin  skirt  has  one  gathered  flounce  put  on 
of  blue  cornflowers.  with  a  widely-scalloped  ruched  heading  ;  there-  is  a  bow 

Another  costume  for  the  same  occasion  is  composed  of  pink  ribbon  at  the  point  of  each  scallop.  The  tout 

of  a  foulard  tunic  over  a  white  muslin  dress.  The  tunic  ensemble  of  this  toilet  is  extremely  fresh  ar*d  youthful- 

is  of  pink  and  white  milk  rates  foulard.  It  has  a  low  looking. 

corselet  bodice,  trimmed  round  the  top  with  a  ruching  A  third  consists  of  a  tunic  of  striped  Algerian  gauze 
of  pink  taffetas  ;  the  same  trimming  goes  round  the  arm-  over  a  skirt  of  pearl-grey  taffetas.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
holes,  for  there  are  no  sleeves,  and  the  edge  of  the  tunic  round  with  three  pinked-out  flounces,  e^rch  with  bouillon 


3  ;6. — Embruidekld  Cottuwe. 
from  the  Grands  Macasins  du  Luuvke,  Paris.) 


foulard  is  composed  of  a  skirt  and  a  tunic  forming  a 
train  at  the  back.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed 
tn  tahlier  with  three  flounces  of  beaded  guipure,  and 
with  wide  biais  of  both  shades  of  grey,  while  at  the 
^•-"ittom  there  is  one  flounce  of  taffetas,  headed  with  a 
nar.row  edging  of  beaded  lace.  The  train  forms  two 
hollow  pleats  in  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  at  the 
back  it  is  turned  up  into  revers  trimmed  with  biais  and 


dc  iaine  and  plain  light  brown  taffetas.  The  skirt  is  ot 
the  striped  material,  with  a  narrow  fluting  of  taflTetas 
placed  just  inside  the  edge  round  the  bottom.  A 
short  tunic  of  light  brown  taffetas  is  elegantly  looped 
up  with  large  bows  of  darker  shade.  The  edge 
is  scalloped  out,  and  a  fringe  of  the  darker  brown 
shows  beyond.  The  corsage  opens  to  show  a  striped 
gilet  fastened  with  nacre  buttons.  The  sleeves  have 
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and  pinked-out  heading.  The  tunic  of  white  Algerian 
gauze  has  revers  of  blue  silk  upon  the  basques  and  the 
corsage  and  sleeves.  The  folds  of  the  tunic  are  caught 
up  at  the  back  with  a  very  wide  sash  and  nacre 
buckle. 

Costumes  of  two  shades  of  grey  or  fawn  colour  are 
very  fashionable  this  summer. 

For  instance,  a  costume  of  pearl  and  slate-grey 


with  large  buttons  of  antique  silver.  The  cuirasse 
bodice  is  lengthened  in  front  into  a  large  rounded 
basque,  scalloped  out  and  edged  with  a  biais  of  the 
opposite  shade.  This  bodice  is  V-shaped  at  the  top, 
and  trimmed  with  beaded  lace.  The  sleeves  have 
epaulettes  of  the  same,  and  are  trimmed  in  the  lower 
part  in  the  same  style  as  the  front  part  of  the  skirt. 

Another  costume  is  of  brown  and  white  striped  toile 
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striped  revers  with  bows  of  taffetas  of  both  shades  of 
brown,  and  nacre  buttons. 

A  charming  toilet  for  a  young  lady,  suitable  to  wear 
at  a  horticultural  exhibition  or  any  summer  fhe,  is  of 
pale  blue  glace  mohair,  trimmed  with  Pompadour 
bows  of  blue  ribbon  fastened  with  tiny  nacre  buckles. 
The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  en  tabliir  with 


with  the  front  part  of  the  skirt.  Pompadour  bows  are 
placed  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  sleeves  are  covered 
with  bouillons  and  flutings  in  the  same  way  as  the  berthe, 
and  finished  with  bows  to  match. 

Dinner  toilets  for  the  chateau  are  now  a  I'ordre  de 
jour.  They  are  frequently  made  of  taffetas  and  gre¬ 
nadine,  like  the  one  we  are  about  to  describe.  This 


337. — Mantle  and  CosFicriON. 

{Models  from  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


(oidisse  bouillons  and  flutings.  The  sides  are  trimmed 
with  thread  guipure  put  on  in  a  spiral-shaped  border  so 
as  to  define  the  outline  of  the  semi-train  at  the  back, 
which  is  disposed  into  full  folds  but  untiimmed.  A 
Pompadour  bow  is  placed  within  each  curve  of  the 
guipure  trimming.  The  bodice  is  made  with  points  and 
trimmed  with  a  small  berthe,  trimmed  to  correspond 


toilet  is  composed  of  white  satin-striped  grenadine  and 
of  mauve  taffetas,  with  trimmings  of  white  blond,  em¬ 
broidered  with  satin  beads,  and  of  white  roses.  The 
skirt,  of  mauve  taffetas,  is  slightly  trained  ;  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  .at  the  back  with  a  trimming  composed  of  wide 
hollow  pleats,  while  in  front  it  is  covered  half-way  up 
with  narrow  pinked-out  flounces.  A  tunic  of  white 
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338. — Toilette  for  a  Wedding. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


of  the  tunic  forms  a  semi-train,  caught  up  at  the  side  so  the  cuirasse  bodice  ornamented  with  a  plastron  em- 
as  to  form  large  rosace  bows,  with  trimming  of  white  broidered  with  satin  beads,  and  coming  down  into  a 
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Jeep  point  in  front.  Behind  these  is  a  basque  eJgeJ 
round  with  beaded  lacc,  and  round  the  throat  a  ruche 


opening.  The  sleeves  have  mousquetaire  revers,  trimmed 
with  beaded  lace  and  finished  into  flowing  lapfets. 


of  tulle  illusion,  also  edged  with  lace  to  match.  A  Our  elegant  imgeres  have  been  very  busy  this  last 

bouquet  of  white  roses  is  fastened  on  to  close  the  month,  for  ladies  of  distinction  do  not  leave  Paris  for 


33y. — CouMKa  Walking  'i'oiLtiTis. 

{  Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streei,  Covent  Garden, 
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v'dlegtatura  without  ordering  a  number  of  tasteful  and 
recherche  articles  in  that  special  department  of  fashion. 
We  have  seen  morning  caps  of  most  dainty  style,  and 
charming  little  coiffures  for  demi-toilette.  Parures  are 
almost  all  composed  of  plisses  of  tulle,  clear  muslin,  or 
lace.  The  most  dressy  are  of  beaded  tulle  and  blonde. 
Morning  gowns  of  light  white  flannel,  trimmed  with 
blue,  mauve,  or  pink  taffetas,  are  made  in  the  Watteau 
shape,  with  small  square  pelerine  falling  at  the  back. 
These  are  far  more  convenient  to  carry  about  in  tra¬ 
velling  than  the  muslin  or  cambric  robe  du  matin,  which 
is  so  soon  crumpled  out  of  all  shape  and  beauty.  Jackets 
in  shape  something  between  a  paletot  and  dolman  are 
also  made  of  white  flannel,  with  trimming  of  coloured 
taffetas  to  wear  upon  the  beach  or  at  watering  places, 
c  J  ming  and  returning  from  the  bath.  Others  are  made 
with  small  pelisses,  edged  with  fringes  of  small  worsted 
balls  to  correspond  in  colour  with  the  costume. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  spoke  of  children’s  cos¬ 
tumes,  a  subject  interesting  to  many  of  our  lady  readers. 
Very  charming  ones  are  composed  of  coloured  fancy 
materials,  trimmed  with  broderie  Anglais. 

A  tasteful  costume  for  a  little  girl  eight  years  old 
consists  of  a  skirt  of  light  blue  mohair,  and  a  tunic  of 
white  nainsook  worked  all  over  in  broderie  Anglaise. 
The  mohair  skirt  is  cut  round  and  pleated,  and  the 
tunic,  which  is  scalloped  out  all  round,  is  slightly  looped 
up  at  .the  sides.  The  toilet  is  completed  by  a  short 
basquine  which  either  remains  loose  or  is  fastened  round 
fhe^ waist  with  a  sash  of  the  colour  of  the  skirt. 

For  a  little  girl  about  five  or  six  years  old  a  pretty- 
model  is  of  tode  ‘Lrue,  trimmed  with  blais  of  blue 
toile  and  round  ivory  buttons.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
cn  tablier  with  biais  of  blue  toile,  each  fastened  down 
on  either  side  with  an  ivory  button.  The  bodice  fastens 
with  similar  buttons.  It  has  a  long  round  basque  at 
the  back,  forming  a  small  tournure  and  edged  with  a 
blue  biais.  The  front  basques  are  slanted  into  points 
and  have  small  pockets  ;  the  same  trimming  of  blue  biais 
and  ivory  ball  buttons  is  continued  round  the  pockets, 
basques,  and  sleeves. 

A  costume  composed  for  a  little  boy  seven  years 
old  is  of  golden  maroon  poplin.  The  trouser,  short 
and  tight-fitting,  is  fastened  with  a  silver  buckle  above 
the  knee  ;  the  jacket  also  fits  close  and  is  divided  into 
three  basques  -,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  back  forms  a 
small  square  lappet  edged  with  a  biais  of  black  faille. 
The  fronts  are  also  edged  with  faille  ;  they  have  pockets 
with  passementerie  buttons.  The  collars  and  cuffs  are 
of  black  faille  with  similar  buttons. 

Another  costume  for  a  little  boy  from  eight  to  nine 
years  old  is  of  white  and  grey  striped  coutil,  trimmed 
with  wide  white  braid  and  large  bone  buttons.  The 
trouser  is  wide  and  comes  down  a  little  below  the  knee. 
The  jacket  opens  over  a  small  waistcoat  with  bone 
buttons.  It  is  trimmed  with  white  braid  as  well  as 
the  trousers. 

As  for  chapeaux,  boys  wear  either  the  matelot 
I.eghorn  hat  bound  and  trimmed  with  black  or  blue 
ribbon,  or  the  Pantma  with  slightly  curved-up  brim. 


For  little  girls  the  broad-brimmed  Leghorn  hat  is 
themostdistingueoi  all, but  the  brim  is  no  longer  left  to  flap 
about  at  pleasure  -,  it  is  waved  in  and  out  and  turned  up 
here  and  there  in  most  fanciful  fashion.  It  is  trimmed 
with  bows  of  ribbon  or  clusters  of  flowers,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  long  plume  naturellc.  Little  girls  also  wear 
the  small  cabosse  hat  of  English  or  fancy  straw  trimmed 
all  round  and  upon  the  top  of  the  crown  with  small 
rosettes  of  ribbon. 

As  for  ladies’ bonnets,  they  are  more  varied  than  ever 
in  shape  and  trimming.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of 
the  latest  models : — 

First  a  Pierrot  hat,  high-shaped,  of  white  straw  with 
a  long  wide  echarpe  of  China  blue  foulard  draped 
round  the  crown  and  carried  up  into  a  large  cocarde  at 
the  top  and  band  across  finished  into  two  long  lapels 
behind.  In  front  a  cluster  of  small  light  blue  feathers 
and  a  liny  golden-brown  bird.  At  the  back,  over  the 
turned-up  border,  a  cluster  of  three  full-blown  roses 
over  the  hair  -,  these  roses  are  crimson,  yellow,  and 
cream-colour  ;  inside,  fluting  of  white  crepe  lisse. 

Then  a  bonnet  of  white  rice  straw,  turned  up  all 
round  with  revers  of  black  velvet.  Echarpe  of  black 
tulle  over  the  crown,  and  wreath  of  apple-blossoms, 
with  grisaille  foliage  and  ivy  leaves.  On  one  side 
aigrette  of  apple-blossoms  and  bow  of  black  tulle. 

A  bonnet  of  black  tulle  and  lace,  with  limp  chiffbnnee 
crown  and  lace  quilling  h  ! Angpt,  All  round,  wreath 
of  tinted  foliage,  and  here  and  there  clusters  of^reenish 
white  seringa  blossoms. 

A  chapeau  couronne  of  black  lace,  headed  with  jet,  no 
crown,  and  wreath  of  may  flowers  round  the  border, 
with  one  spray  at  the  side  to  form  an  aigrette,  and  bow 
of  pale  rose-coloured  faille  at  the  back. 

And  another  chapeau  couronne  of  white  rice  straw, 
with  torsade  and  bow  of  pale  blue  faille  and  wreath  of 
mulberry  blossoms,  with  clusters  of  the  unripe  fruit, 
buds,  and  beautiful  tinted  foliage. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

GARDEN  AND  COUNVRY  TOILITTM, 

1.  Green  foulard  costume,  trimmed  with  St.  Etienne 
velvet.  The  train  skirt  has  five  gathered  flounces 
headed  by  three  rows  of  black  velvet  -,  slashed  tunic 
rounded  in  front  and  draped  at  the  back,  edged  with 
black  velvet;  bodice  with  waistcoat  front  and  plain 
basques,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  pleated  collar  ; 
deep  revers  at  the  sleeves.  Rice -straw  Watteau  hat, 
the  shape  raised  on  one  side  by  a  tuft  of  flowers,  white 
feather  at  the  back  and  bow  of  black  velvet  j  parasol 
matching  the  toilette. 

2.  Costume  of  Alsacian  linen,  trimmed  with  brown 
silk  ;  the  skirt  with  a  bias  flounce  and  brown  silk  bias 
forming  heading  ;  long  draped  polonaise,  trimmed  with 
a  narrow  gathered  flounce ;  the  same  flouncing  simu¬ 
lates  long  basques,  and  frames  the  pockets,  revers,  and 
collar.  English  straw  hat  with  wide  brim  raised  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  wreath  of 
floNvers. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


I,  .lolm  of  Gaunt,  do  give  aud  grant 
To  thee  and  thine,  from  me  and  mine. 

The  manor  and  fee  of  Umberieigh, 

And  in  token  of  my  truth  do  ueal  it  with  my  footh 

AncieiU  Conveyance  of  Umberieigh. 


The  uses  to  which  teeth  are  put  are  curious  in  the 
extreme,  but  to  seal  a  royal  grant  with  a  tooth 
seems  a  most  extraordinary  “  act  and  deed.”  Modern 
lawyers  might  object  to  such  brief  conveyance  of  land, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  what  excuse  for  heavy 
charges  could  be  found  in  the  above  concise  and  clear 
words  ?  The  only  question  which  arises  in  my  mind  is 
the  exact  mode  in  which  the  /oo/6  was  applied  to  sign 
and  seal  the  royal  grant ;  was  the  hot  wax  impressed 
by  the  royal  incisor,  or  had  King  John  one  of  his  dentes 
sapientia  set  as  a  seal  in  a  ring  ?  Mothers  have  had 
rings  of  gold  with  their  children’s  first  tooth  set  as  a 
jewel,  but  I  fancy  this  is  a  more  modern  custom.  I 
wish  some  of  my  readers  would  find  out  from  any 
learned  antiquarian  of  their  acquaintance  whether  teeth 
have  been  used  as  seals  to  any  great  extent,  or  if  in  the 
old  rhymes,  as  in  modern  verse,  reason  had  to  give 
way  to  rhyme  ? 

“  Why  Peter  ?  why  Peter  ? 

Heeiiuse  of  the  metre  "e” 

While  talking  of  King  John  and  his  tooth,  asking 
questions  and  receiving  no  satisfactory  replies  from  the 
friends  who  drove  me  last  week  through  some  of  the 
loveliest  Devon  scenery,  we  called  for  letters,  en  passant 
through  Minehead,  and  the  subject  of  teeth  again  came 
on  the  tapis. 

"  He  drawed  13  beautiful.  I  never  felt  nothink,  and 
I’d  go  through  fire  and  water  for  ’im.” 

This  fragment  of  my  cuisiniere's  letter  provoked  a  good 
deal  of  laughter,  placed  as  it  was  among  a  full  account 
of  home  and  home  matters  ;  the  hatching  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  broods  of  chickens,  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  a 
hen  who  took  advantage  of  “  missus’s”  absence  to  eat 
her  eggs  ;  the  untimely  death  of  the  prettiest  kitten  ; 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  nursery,  and  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  the  whitewashers.  On  returning  home  I 
found  that  a  day’s  holiday  had  been  spent  in  going  to  a 
well-known  dentist  at  Epsom,  and  in  undergoing  the 
little  operation  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  “  missus” 
was  indeed  glad  to  find  that  all  these  dreadful  teeth  had 
gone  away  in  her  absence. 

Of  course  the  “  gas”  was  used,  or  even  the  clever 
manipulator  must  have  inflicted  pain  ;  but  it  will  cheer 
my  correspondents  to  know  that  they  can  have  the 
worst  tooth  extracted  without  suffering  and  without 
the  danger  of  chloroform,  by  the  use  of  “  gas.” 

I  inquired  minutely  as  to  the  sensations,  and  was 
told  that  the  girl  knew  nothing,  but  thought  she  was 
“  at  home  making  clear  soup.”  I  think  this  very 
carious,  as  showing  the  bent  of  the  mind,  the  “  master 
passion  strong,”  even  in  the  temporary  veiling  of  the 
faculties  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

“  Ignorance”  of  pain  is  certainly  “  bliss,”  and  in  par¬ 


ticular  the  use  of  this  gas  is  beneficial  to  nervous, 
anxious  subjects.  The  effect  is  to  increase  the  heart’s 
action  as  a  glass  of  sherry  does. 

I  have  had  long  experience  of  the  talents  of  this 
maestro  in  the  dental  art.  He  has  operated  on  my  own 
boys,  and  drawn  the  first  tooth  and  all  following.  He 
sees  them  regularly  every  vacation,  and  they  march  up 
one  by  one  with  far  more  courage  than  is  often  shown 
by  older  people.  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  “  An  Anxious 
Mother”  what  I  did  with  regard  to  their  teeth,  and  I 
would  have  written  to  her  at  once  had  she  given  her 
address.  When  I  first  saw  the  milk  teeth  being  re¬ 
placed,  or  rather  displaced,  I  told  my  eldest  little  tot,  a 
most  nervous  child,  that  the  little  tooth  must  come  out, 
that  it  would  hurt  him  for  a  minute,  but  that  he  must 

not  cry,  and  that  the  dentist,  Mr.  K - ,  would  give 

him  a  shilling  (which  of  course  I  had  previously  arranged 
should  be  done).  Unlike  many  doctors  and  dentists,  no 
profession  of  not  hurting  was  made.  The  child’s  con¬ 
fidence  was  won  by  the  truthful  statement  that  some  pain 
would  be  felt,  and  the  dear  boy  looked  at  the  instru¬ 
ment,  understood  it  all,  and  went  through  it  bravely. 
The  second  time  there  was  more  nervousness  shown, 
the  dear  little  face  turning  white  as  he  sat  down,  but 
the  same  courage  was  evinced,  and  now  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  emuLation  as  to  which  can  show  the  most 
indifference  to  the  pain. 

I  have  pursued  the  same  plan  with  giving  them  medi¬ 
cine,  and  with  everything  else  that  is  either  disagreeable 
or  painful.  “  It  is  very  nasty  “  Yes,  it  ivill  hurt,”  and 
they  know  they  can  implicitly  trust  in  their  “  mater,” 
and  that  some  recompense  awaits  their  endurance  and 
their  docility.  I  need  not  add  that  I  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  skill  and  in  the  kindness  of  Mr.  K - . 

With  regard  to  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  the  use  of 
powders,  pastes.  See.,  ladies  should  be  very  careful,  as 
many  powders  scratch  and  some  pastes  injure  the  enamel. 
I  use  a  powder  applied  with  a  little  stick,  both  of  which 
I  obtained  from  Epsom.  The  powder  is  aromatic,  re¬ 
freshing,  and  keeps  the  teeth  free  from  tartar  and  makes 
them  very  white. 

Professional  etiquette  must  be  respected,  or  I  would 
gladly  mention  here  the  name  and  address  of  the  eminent 
dentist  I  allude  to,  but  I  will  send  both  to  any  lady  writing 
for  them,  but  must  ask  each  lady  to  direct  the  envelope 
ti3  herself  and  stamp  it.  Before  concluding  this  subject 
I  will  give  an  extract  of  an  old  recipe  for  the  teeth  which 
may  be  of  value  to  some. 

An  ExenuLENT  Toothbrush. 

Procure  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  fresh  roots  of 
marshmallows,  and  dry  them  carefully  in  the  shade  so 
that  they  may  not  shrivel.  They  must  be  chosen  about 
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as  thick  as  a  cane,  and  cut  to  five  or  six  inches  long 
then  with  a  mallet  bruise  the  ends  of  them  very  gently 
for  about  half  an  inch  down,  in  order  to  form  a  brush. 
Then  take  two  ounces  of  dragon’s  blood,  four  ounces 
of  highly- rectified  spirits,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh 
conserve  of  roses,  and  put  them  in  a  glazed  pipkin  or 
pan  to  dissolve  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  dissolved  put 
in  your  prepared  mallow  roots,  stirring  them  to  make 
them  take  the  dye  equally  ;  continue  this  till  no  moisture 
remains  in  the  vessel,  when  the  roots  will  be  hard,  dry, 
and  fit  for  use.  If  you  take  care  of  them  they  will  last 
you  a  considerable  time.  When  you  use  this  toothbrush 
it  may  be  dipped  in  the  following 

Wash  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

Take  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  spoonful  of  very 
rough  claret  or  port  wine,  ten  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  a  few  drops  of  cau  de  cologne  or  oil  of 
bergamot ;  mix  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  phial 
for  use. 

“  I  always  feel  that  summer  is  come  when  muslin 
dresses  are  worn,”  said  a  pretty  young  girl  to  me  as  we 
were  turning  over  some  patterns  together  and  deciding 
upon  the  half-dozen  dresses  she  intended  to  purchase, 
and,  naughty  as  it  really  is  to  think  of  our  toilettes  while 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  Dame  Nature,  it  is  at  least 
natural  to  our  sex.  The  prettiest  dress  I  noticed  chez 
Worth  during  my  recent  Paris  visit  was  a  muslin,  deli¬ 
cate  mauve,  covered  with  tiny  white  flowers.  The 
whole  dress  was  composed  of  strips  of  this  muslin,  and 
of  Mechlin  lace  insertion  about  two  inches  wide.  The 
dress  is  draped  with  bows  composed  of  lace  and  muslin, 
and  is  worn  over  a  mauve  silk  jupon. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  this  season’s 
muslins  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  “  holland  cloths,” 
“  ecru  toile"  and  other  linen-coloured  fabrics  which  are 
now  employed  for  morning  toilette  and  for  seaside  wear. 

I  have  noticed  a  fine  fabric,  holland  colour,  but  neither 
so  thick  nor  so  heavy  as  holland,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  either  home  dresses  or  for  walking  toilette,  and, 
according  to  the  mode  of  making  up,  looks  equally  well 
in  the  garden  .and  on  the  beach. 

For  the  house  these  dresses  are  made  Princess  or 
Watteau  shape  (I  prefer  the  Wattteau  for  most  figures), 
trimmed  with  Macrame  lace,  with  yak  or  with  polonaise 
lace,  which  is  the  most  easily  executed  of  any.  Macrame 
Lace  is,  however,  the  most  fashionable,  and  is  not  at  all 
difficult  of  execution.  Whatever  lace  is  chosen  is  used 
as  heading  to  the  single  deep  flounce  which  ornaments 
both  models  ;  the  lace  is  also  not  unfrequently  taken  as 
robing  up  the  side  in  a  cascade,  relieved  by  single  loops 
and  ends  of  black  ribbon  or  velvet ;  the  front  in  this 
case  should  have  ribbon  or  velvet  bows  graduated  in 
size  from  neck  to  edge  of  the  dress.  The  holland 
polonaise,  edged  with  lace  of  the  same  colour,  is  also  a 
convenient  morning  dress,  and  can  be  worn  over  nearly 
all  skirts.  The  most  stylish  dresses  for  walking  ar.* 
the  ecru  lawn  or  ecru  toile,  which  have  trimmings  of 
embroidery  in  self-colour,  or  with  broderie  Attglatse. 
The  prettiest  embroidered  tunics  I  saw  in  Paris  were  of 
ecru  lawn,  embroidered  a  jours.  This  embroidery  can 
be  bought  by  the  yard,  and  cut  up  into  jackets,  tunics. 


or  polonaise.  It  makes  charming  dresses  for  little  girls, 
and  requires  no  trimming,  the  edge  being  merely  scal¬ 
loped  over  the  open  work. 

Stylish  dresses  for  July  wear  are  made  of  dark  grey 
linen,  edged  with  white  broderie,  the  jacket  with  revers, 
and  simulating  a  waistcoat  by  the  trimming  ;  tunic  edged 
by  a  linen  flounce,  upon  which  a  row  of  embroidery  is 
placed.  The  skirt  has  a  deep  flounce,  with  deep  em¬ 
broidery  and  bias  bands  for  braiding  with  reversed 
embroidery.  I  saw  some  lovely  muslins  of  Mulhouse 
design,  but  since  my  return  here  I  have  sought  in  vain 
for  their  equals  among  our  leading  drapers.  The  designs 
were  so  delicate,  so  elegant,  so  unique,  that  perhaps  I 
am  just  a  little  spoiled  for  the  ordinary  muslins  now 
showing.  In  fact,  unless  any  pattern  is  very  striking, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  speak  of  designs  which 
can  be  received  by  post  of  any  draper. 

I  much  admired  the  dress  worn  by  Sara  Bernhardt  in 
Le  Sphinx  in  the  last  scene,  and  have  obtained  a  sketch  of 
the  bodice,  for  I  think  it  will  be  very  useful  as  a  model  to 
my  readers.  It  can  be  made  in  tussore  silk,  in  faille,  in 
cashmere,  for  travelling,  or  in  any  washing  material. 
The  trimming  consists  of  buttons  and  Spanish  fringe, 
which  can  be  had  either  in  woollen  or  silk ;  the  ruche 
at  the  neck  is  of  feather  trimming,  and  can  be  simulated 
in  fringed-out  silk  •,  the  sleeves  are  curious,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  length  way  pleatings,  caught  in  by  a  ribbon 
band  and  bow.  The  skirt  is  quite  plain. 


The  front  basques  are  pointed,  and  the  jacket  fastens 
on  one  side  of  the  chest  with  buttons,  a  bias  hem  is 
laid  all  round  the  outlines  and  slashed  basques,  but  is 
not  added  to  the  sleeves. 
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which  seems  to  be  derived  from  aiguille — needle  ;  the 
aiguilktte  resembles  an  exaggerated  tag ;  but  in  order 
to  convey  an  exact  notion  of  this  fashionable  ornament, 
here  is  a  sketch  of  the  bow  and  aiguilkttes  which  orna¬ 
ment  the  points  of  a  ball  dress  shown  me  at  Worth’s. 


I  Hnd  that  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  some  very  pretty  bathing 
suits.  I  mention  this  that  ladies  may  not  go  unpre¬ 
pared  to  the  seaside  ;  the  suit  consists  of  pautalon,  tunic, 
cap,  and  shoes,  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  waterproof 
case,  which  will  also  serve  to  carry  one’s  towels,  brush 
and  comb,  &c.  The  material  is  serge  of  all  colours, 
trimmed  with  white,  black,  or  coloured  serge  or  braids  ; 
the  caps  are  of  most  useful  shape  and  pretty  coquettish 
appearance. 

“  One  wDuld  not  sure  be  fri^litful  when  one’s - xret." 

These  bathing  suits  are  so  reasonable  that  few  ladies 
will  care  to  make  their  own  costumes,  but  if  some  of 
our  Penelopes  prefer  to  construct  these  indispensable 
vetements  and  to  braid  them  prettily,  let  me  give  them 
one  hint  to  use  Gifford’s  Braids,  which  will  not 
shrink,  but  will  look  well  and  wear  well  to  the  last. 
I  have  seen  a  blue  serge  bathing  dress,  the  collar  sailor 
shape,  sleeve  and  revers  entirely  covered  with  braiding 
in  white  braid,  Gifford’s  make,  which  has  gone  through 
daily  bathing  at  Biarritz  last  season,  and  which  looks 
as  good  as  new  for  this.  The  front  and  hem  of  the  train 
has  a  pretty  Greek  key  pattern,  and  the  pant  aim  has  a 
strip  of  braiding  down  the  outer  seam  and  also  round 
the  hem.  Mrs.  Jay  is  trimming  very  pretty  seaside  cos¬ 
tumes  with  broderie  Angl.aise  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  mode.  White  dresses  for  seaside  promenade 
and  for  the  pier  at  yachting  stations  are  very  stylishly 
trimmed  with  the  same  beautiful  work,  and  are  adorned 
with  bows  of  the  yachts’  colours  for  regattas,  matches, 
&c.,  &c. 

Besides  these  pretty  things  Mrs.  Jay  is  making  the 
Princess  of  Wales  costume,  which  is  certainly  most 
elegant.  It  is  made  of  cle.ar  white  muslin  with  a  silk 
apron,  waistcoat,  and  revers,  the  whole  edged  with  fluted 
and  lace-trimmed  muslin.  This  costume  is  made  in  all 
colours  at  58s.  6d.  the  dress ;  the  same  design  in  pkain 
muslin  without  silk,  6d.  Very  elegant  jichus- 
tunique  are  made  of  Tussore  silk;  this  new  vetement 
Dresses  for  evening  parties  are  all  laced  at  the  back,  is  composed  of  a  jacket  or  casaque,  with  an  apron  front 

the  points  being  adorned  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  terminating  in  sash  ends,  which  are  tied  beneath  the 

eiiguilletteSy  or  with  lace  loops  with  niguillettes  as  tags.  stylish  basques  of  the  casaque ;  the  sash  ends  may  be 

I  do  not  find  any  possible  translation  of  this  word,  replaced  at  will  by  ribbon  of  any  colour  suited  to 


Another  pretty  model,  which  can  be  easily  copied  by 
amateur  dressmakers,  is  the  Croisette  fichu,  so  called 
after  the  noted  actress,  Mdlle.  Croisette.  This  fichu 
can  be  made  of  gauze,  grenadine,  or  muslin,  and  is 
composed  of  a  striped  bouillonne,  edged  by  pleatings  and 
trimmed  with  jet  braid  and  three  jet  buttons.  If  velvet 
is  preferred  it  can  be  substituted  for  the  braid,  which 
is,  however,  more  fashionable. 


Venetian  Lace  Edging. 


Lace  Edging 


356. — Crochet  Lace. 


Edging  in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet. 
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the  toilette.  These  form  distingue  additions  to  the 
summer  costumes. 

July  is  a  strange  season  of  the  year  in  which  to  speak 
of  furs,  and  yet  chances  of  obtaining  cheap  and  good 
furs  occur  oftener  in  July  than  in  any  other  month  of 
the  year.  I  lately  noticed  a  remarkably  cheap  lot  of 
seal  furs  at  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.’s,  71,  Oxford-street, 
and  as  this  is  a  most  reliable  house,  I  decided  upon 
bringing  the  matter  before  my  readers.  Furs,  however 
little  they  cost,  are  not  cheap  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
good ;  for  however  cleverly  we  hide  defects  in  dress 
materials  by  trimming  and  devices,  we  can  conceal 
nothing  of  bald  places,  worn  patches,  and  streaks  of 
thin  hair  which  so  often  mar  the  cheaper  furs.  Messrs. 
Cook’s  cheap  seal  fur  mantles  are  quite  above  reproach, 
and  I  advise  my  readers  to  inspect  this  “  wonderful 
bargain,”  ten-guinea  seal  fur  jackets  trimmed  with 
beaver.  These  jackets  are  of  full  size  and  lined 
t’lroughout  with  silk  wadded  and  quilted. 

I  noticed  some  lovely  cloaks  for  travelling  of  black 
silk,  lined  with  squirrel  lock  and  edged  with  silver 
skunk.  Another  had  a  lining  of  squirrel  back  and  an 
edging  of  the  same.  Both  had  hoods  lined  with  fur, 
which  are  so  convenient  to  slip  over  the  head  when 
travelling  at  night.  The  richest  cloaks  are  trimmed 
with  sable  tails.  I  should  like  to  remind  ladies  that  the 
present  time  is  the  best  for  having  their  furs  cleaned, 
repaired,  and  altered,  and  that  they  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  of  having  all  little  defects  and 
deficiencies  made  good  at  once. 

I  called  on  Messrs.  Hilditch,  silk  mercers,  late  of 
Ludgate-hill,  now  removed  to  spacious  premises  in 
Cheapside,  to  buy  some  dresses  for  a  lady  who  will 
never  have  silks  from  any  other  house.  Having  selected 
the  required  shades,  I  thought  it  was  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine  the  stock  of  superb  silks,  and  gain  some 
information  upon  silks  which  may  be  of  use  to  my 
readers. 

I  began  with  black  silks,  and  find  that  Messrs. 
Hilditch’s  cheapest  black  silk  is  3s.  8d.  per  yard,  this 
being  the  lowest-priced  silk  to  wear  well ;  from  this 
the  scale  ascends  to  5s.  6d.,  a  thoroughly  good  silk,  to 
7s.  3d.,  los.,  I2S.  6d.,  and  a  special  silk,  17s.  6d.,  is 
indeed  superb,  but  will  not  wear  better  than  that  at 
128.  6d.  per  yard.  But  these  rich-looking  silks  are  not 
worn  by  those  who  require  great  durability  in  their 
toilettes,  and  for  ordinary  wear  the  I2s.6d.  or  los.  silks 
will  be  found  more  durable.  I  had  a  wonderful  treat  in¬ 
specting  the  new  colours — olive,  puce,  pochade,  Cannes, 
iris,  myrte,  and  pervenche.  These  are  qs.  rod.,  6s., 
7s.  lod.,  and  los.  per  yard,  the  narrowest  width  of  22 
inches  being  ^s.  lod.  per  yard.  An  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  new  silks  can  only  be  gained  by  seeing  them  ;  the 
shades  are  more  decided,  but  dark  shades  of  each  colour 
are  the  fashion,  and  no  clear  bright  colours  are  used 
save  as  linings,  liseres,  or  trimmings  for  the  dark  tone. 
Velvet  in  all  its  beauty  is  a  speciality  of  this  house,  dress 
velvets  only  being  kept  in  colour  -,  in  black  both  dress 
and  trimming  velvet  may  be  had. 

Coloured  dress  velvet  in  every  shade  is  23s.  per  yard, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  rare  colours,  which  are  sold 
at  28s.,  but  these  are  seldom  required.  The  lowest 
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price  for  silk  velvet,  black,  is  14s.  per  yard ;  from  this 
it  rises  in  quality  and  in  price  to  28s. 

Trimming  velvets  (black)  are  kept  as  low  as  7s.  6d. 
per  yard ;  these  are  cotton-backed,  and  are  called  so, 
Messrs.  Hilditch  adhering  to  the  old-fashioned  trading 
ways,  and  not  christening  ordinary  goods  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  those  of  superior  make  and  wear  ;  cotton- 
backed  velvet  looks  well  and  wears  well  as  trimming, and, 
indeed,  for  many  toilette  purposes,  although  I  would  not 
counsel  a  dress  of  it,  for  velvet  dresses  are  not  everyday 
purchases  for  most  women,  and  when  one  is  bought  it 
should  be  of  the  best  class  of  velvet. 

The  delicate  Corahs  at  26s.  and  27s.  the  dress  length, 
pongees  at  33s.  6d.,  and  Tussores  at  33s*  6d.,  are  of 
native  manufacture,  and  make  up  beautifully  ;  they  are 
of  various  shades  of  straw  colour  and  ecru  tints,  being 
the  undyed  produce  of  India  silk. 

For  cool  summer  wear  and  tor  demi-toilette  nothing 
is  more  ladylike  and  stylish  than  these  fabrics,  which  are 
endless  in  wear.  Messrs.  Hilditch  have  also  a  great 
variety  of  Irish  poplins  at  ^s.  lod.,  and  double  Irish 
poplins  at  8s.  and  8s.  3d.  in  best  black  dye. 

The  high  combs  worn  so  long  continue  to  adorn  our 
heads  ;  they  remain  and  are  likely  to  remain  in  favour, 
for  they  are  not  only  ornamental  but  useful.  The 
peigne  h  la  girafe  is  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  firm¬ 
ness  to  the  modern  coiffure,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Grecian  coiffure  in  Paris  has  rendered  its  services  indis¬ 
pensable.  Some  courageous  souls  have  bravely  dis¬ 
carded  the  light  mass  of  superposed  curls,  torsades, 
and  rouleaux  with  which  the  fashionable  head  is  covered, 
and  have  introduced  the  following  artistic  style  ; — The 
hair  in  front  waved  and  carried  to  the  back,  the  back 
hair  stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  head  and  then  divided 
into  two  parts  or  tails,  both  alike  plaited  in  Grecian  plait ; 
one  of  the  tails  is  finished  by  a  ribbon  bow  and  ends, 
the  other  wound  round  and  round  the  head  (pressed 
flatly  to  it),  before  the  top  or  last  round  a  delicately- 
carved  tortoiseshell  comb  is  inserted,  and  the  plait  car¬ 
ried  in  front  of  it  and  fastened  under  the  hanging  tail ; 
a  bow  without  ends  conceals  the  tie  of  the  hair  in  the 
centre.  The  high  comb,  to  look  well,  should  be  of 
artistic  design,  of  fine  shell,  and  of  exquisite  finish  ; 
the  best  specimens  I  have  seen  are  those  of  Mr.  J. 
Hassall,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  I  was  lately  shown 
two  combs  of  exactly  similar  design,  one  of  an  ordinary 
manufiicturer  and  the  other  model  finished  by  Mr. 
Hassall.  It  was  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  the 
pattern  or  design  of  the  combs  had  ever  been  the  same ; 
the  flowers  in  the  one  comb  were  ill-shaped,  flat,  and 
differed  so  much  as  to  give  a  one-sided  look  to  the 
comb  ;  in  the  other  peigne,  on  the  contrary,  the  flowers 
sprang  with  lifelike  accuracy  from  the  scroll ;  they 
were  perfect  in  outline,  raised  and  cut  as  clearly  as  if 
Dame  Nature  had  kindly  superintended  the  work. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  various  patterns. 
Scrolls  are  waved  and  rounded,  oval  designs  are  true. 
A  wonderful  polish  and  cleverness  is  seen  upon  all 
Mr.  Hassall’s  productions,  and  the  lightness  and  beauty 
of  his  combs  will  not  easily  be  equalled. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pianos.  Those  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Piano- 
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forte  Company,  28,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before  my  readers  the 
summary  of  the  modes  of  operation  adopted  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Company.  Of  the  merits  of  the  pianos 
I  do  not  attempt  to  speak,  for  opinions  differ  as  much 
on  the  relative  merits  of  pianos  as  of  horses,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  only  say  that  both  check  action  and  the  trichord 
are  introduced  in  the  instruments  sold  by  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

“  Every  pianoforte  supplied  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Company  will  be  trichord,  will  contain  the  check  action, 
will  possess  the  requisite  solidity  and  massiveness  of 
construction  necessary  to  insure  thorough  durability, 
and  in  general  appearance  will,  at  least,  harmonise  with 
the  aesthetic  instincts  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  imperfect  and  inferior  pianofortes, 
such  as  bichords,  those  with  the  “  simple”  or  common 
action,  or  those  deficient  in  strength  and  solidity,  or 
garish  and  vulgar  in  their  appearance,  will  be  utterly 
rejected,  not  merely  as  being  beneath  the  scope  of  the 
Company’s  operations,  but  also  as  falling  below  the 
standard  that  every  maker  ought  to  maintain. 

Co-operative  System. — The  great  value  of  co¬ 
operation  as  an  economic  force  in  distribution,  as  well 
as  in  production,  having  now  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  practical  experience,  the  directors  have  resolved  to 
introduce  the  best  form  of  it  into  their  operations,  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  They  have  set 
apart  a  limited  number  of  shares  in  the  Company,  to 
which  special  advantages  are  attached,  and  which  will 
be  issued  singly.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  not  without 
interest,  that  the  pianoforte  manufacture  was  amongst 
the  earliest  forms  of  industry  to  which  the  principle  of 
co-operation  was  applied.  In  1849  a  Socihe  des  Facteurs 
de  Pianos  was  formed  in  Paris  on  this  basis  by  a  few 
workmen,  who  furnished  tools  and  capital  required. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  association,  composed  of  work¬ 
men,  who  annually  produce  large  quantities  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  collectively  own  the  entire  capital,  both  fixed 
and  circulating.  An  interesting  account  of  its  rise  and 
progress  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Mill’s  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  Book  IV.,  chap.  vii. 

The  demand  for  an  extended  but  definite  period  of 
credit,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  so  expensive 
an  article  as  a  pianoforte,  is  so  obviously  reasonable  that 
the  Directors  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  it,  and 
placing  it  upon  a  proper  foundation.  But  that  form  of 
credit  which  exists  under  the  title  of  the  three  years’ 
system  of  purchase  is  so  crude  in  conception,  and  so 
objectionable  in  some  of  its  provisions,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  its  solitary  advantage  is  not  too 
dearly  purchased.  The  high  and  often  arbitrary  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  prices  charged  for  the  instruments,  the 
long  period  during  which  the  holder  of  a  pianoforte  on 
that  system  is  debarred  from  the  rights  of  ownership,  and 
remains  subject  to  special  liabilities  and  responsibilities, 
the  harshness,  if  not  injustice,  involved  in  the  forfeiture 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  entire  amount  of  all  instalments 
he  may  have  paid  in  the  case  of  the  lapse  of  a  single 
payment,  and  the  absence  of  an  agreement  of  legal 


validity  to  sustain  his  rights,  are  serious  and  obvious 
defects  of  this  system,  which  go  far  to  neutralise  the 
advantage  of  a  lengthened  period  of  credit.  It  has, 
however,  seemed  possible  to  the  Directors  to  devise  a 
better  system  of  credit  under  which  all  the  objectionable 
features  will  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  rights  of  the 
purchaser  properly  secured  to  him.  This  is  the  object 
of  the  Two  Years’  Lease  System,  which  is  comprised 
in  the  following  simple  regulations  : — 

Any  pianoforte  may  be  selected  from  the  Company’s 
catalogue  or  show-rooms  for  purchase  under  this 
system.  The  total  amount  payable  for  the  selected 
instrument  shall  be  its  cash  price  (which  is  always  marked 
in  plain  figures),  with  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent.  This 
amount  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  rent-charge 
upon  the  instrument,  and  shall  be  paid  in  eight  con¬ 
secutive  instalments,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance. 
Should  more  than  one  instalment  be  paid  in  advance,  the 
lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  discount  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  such  instalment.  The  lessee 
shall  have  the  power  of  returning  the  instrument  to  the 
Company  at  any  period  should  he  desire  it,  and  shall 
thereupon  be  entitled  to  receive  back  from  the  Company 
25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  instalments  he 
may  have  paid,  provided  the  instrument  be  returned  in 
good  order.  After  the  payment  of  the  eighth  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  rent-charge  due  upon  the  instrument,  the 
entire  ownership  of  the  said  instrument  shall  vest  in 
the  lessee.  A  form  of  agreement  comprising  these 
regulations  shall  be  provided,  free  of  all  charges,  by  the 
Company,  and  a  copy  given  to  each  lessee.  Co-operative 
shareholders  can  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Two  Years’  Lease  System. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  of  the  Company  cordially 
invite  all  persons,  and  especially  those  interested  in  the 
progress  of  musical  art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether 
intending  purchasers  or  not,  to  visit  the  show-rooms  of 
the  Company,  and  to  examine  and  test  the  instruments. 
The  price  of  every  instrument  will  always  be  marked 
in  plain  figures  upon  it.” 

In  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Company  I  am 
glad  to  read  some  remarks  on  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Wornum,  the  inventor  of  the  check  action,  which  is  a 
graceful  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
ingenious  English  pianoforte-makers. 

My  book-loving  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  begin  a  series  of  reviews 
and  notices  of  the  leading  books  of  the  day  under  the 
title  of 

“In  the  Library.” 

This  series  of  reviews  will  .add  much,  not  only  to  the 
entertainment  but  to  the  knowledge  of  Englishwomen. 
The  first  work  noticed  will  be  Mr.  Swinburne’s  new 
tragedy,  Bothivell.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  but  little  read  by 
us  ;  his  earlier  productions  having  been  condemned  by 
the  critics,  few  women  know  anything  of  his  wonderful 
Atahnta  in  Calydon  or  his  Chastelard,  both  poems  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  free  from  the  stronger  tones  and 
wilder  fancies  of  his  early  works. 

The  Silkworm. 
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Monogram  for  Marking 
Handkerchiefs. 


jfij. — Berlin  Design  exir  Travelling  Bag  (362).  3^^- — Berlin  Design  for  Travelling  Bag  (362). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


330  -  CHILDBEIS’S  SUMMEE' COSTl  ltES. 

1.  Girl  of  II  yauii.  Moliair  dress.  The  front  of  princeM  slmpe, 
trimmed  with  buttons,  pockets,  »nd  bias  of  striped  mohair;  the 
skirt  pleated  at  the  back  with  a  draped  tunic  fastened  on  each  side 
in  front  of  the  dress.  Louis  XV’.  jacket,  with  short  sleeves  fitting 
tightly  at  the  back  and  cut  away  in  front. 

2.  Walking  costume  for  a  girl  of  10  years.  Irish  poplin  dress, 
princess  shape  in  front  with  waistband  and  with  bow  at  the  back. 
Page  sleeves  slashed  and  barred  with  silk.  Sailor  hat  of  English 
straw,  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  wreath  of  flowers. 

3.  Boy  of  8  years.  Light-grey  cloth  costume.  Spanish  trousers 
buttoned  at  the  knee.  Jacket  slashed  at  tlie  back,  made  in  front 
with  plastron.  English  collar. 

4.  Boy  of  2  to  4  years.  Scotch  costume,  with  waistcoat  and  braces 
cut  square.  Tartan  ribbon  for  sash,  slxMt  sleeves,  sailor  hat,  kid 
shoes. 

5.  Girl  of  6  years.  Ticking  dress,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with 
woollen  braid.  Bodice  with  pointed  basques  cut  in  sharp  B**allops, 
square  front  and  short  sleeves ;  ribbon  sash  and  ribbon  to 
match  in  the  hair. 

331.— Coiffubes  asd  Lisgekik. 

1.  Cap-coiffure  composed  of  tulle  drapery  and  deep  lace  sur¬ 
rounding  the  luiir,  and  fastened  behind  by  a  knot  of  ribbon  with 
ends  and  falling  lace ;  spray  of  flowers  in  the  centre. 

2.  Corsage-waistcoat  without  sleeves ;  the  blue  faille  waistcoat  has 
pockets,  the  gauze  corsage  is  entirely  bouillonnw,  with  revers  and 
liigh  collar;  square  pelerine  edged  with  black  laee,  deep  lace  rnff 
and  bow -on  the  sides. 

3.  Cap-coiffure,  fluted  muslin  falling  en  patulanc,  tuft  of  flowers 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  ribbon  bows  with  ends  at  the  back. 

4.  Parure  of  Valenciennes  lace,  high  collar  with  plastron  cut 
square,  two  bows  of  ribbon.  Sleeve  to  match  with  one  bow  only. 

J.  Child’s  dress  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with  English  em¬ 
broidery.  Tliis  dress  is  pleated  in  front,  the  centre  fold  braided; 
braided'  braces  edged  with  embroidery ;  enibroiilered  flounce  at  the 
edge  on  the  sides  and  back. 

.  Simple  parure  of  fine  nainsook,  high  pliatid  collar  with  tunied- 
down  ends  in  front;  sleeve  matching  with  deep  revers,  and  pleating 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and  falling  cuff. 

332. — The  DreuEBSE  de  Nemovbs  Confectiox. 

Confection  in  a  new  black  material,  on  which  IL'rcules  braid  is 
placed.  Wide  sleeve  k  la  Juive,  the  braiding  on  which  is  terminated 
by  little  buttons.  A  thick  chioorc^  ruche  of  black  faille  trims  this 
elegant  mantle. 

333.— Black  Sicilieshe  Maxtle. 

Scarf,  forming  a  basque  in  front,  gracefully  tieil  by  long  ends, 
the  whole  edgetl  with  rice  lace,  hcadeil  by  a  lace  ruche.  Black 
faille  bows. 

334. — VisiTixo  Toilette. 

This  dress  is  made  of  white  or  colouretl  muslin,  'he  i-dge  being 
trimmed  with  two  flounces,  the  upper  having  a  doub  c  heading  and 
bias  band.  The  corsage  is  plain,  and  worn  under  a  eoloureil  or 
black  faille  confection,  consisting  of  a  jacket  without  sleeves,  and 
with  deep  polonaise  front,  trimmed  with  basques  and  bands  of  silk, 
edged  with  muslin.  The  Imnds  unite  the  fronts  of  the  confection. 
Corday  bonnet  of  black  jet-beaded  tulle,  with  spray  of  lilac  and 
wheatears. 

335.  — Toilette  foe  Fetes,  Ac. 

Silk  grenadine  toilette,  the  front  of  the  dress  fluted  and  drawn  to 
the  waist,  the  back  slightly  raisetl,  and  trimmed  with  ruching  and 
deep  jet-l)eaded  fringe.  Sleeveless  confection  of  faille,  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  lace,  forming  a  short  jacket  at  the  back,  and  long 
scarf  fronts.  Straw  hat  with  plume,  bow  and  rose  lieneath  the 
brim. 

336.  — Ehbboideked  Costcme, 

Composed  of  fine  toile  batiste,  with  deeply  embroidered  flounce, 
tunic  edged  with  embroider}'  and  stylish  casiujue  trimming  to 
match,  price  120  francs  (1:4  168.).  To  be  obtaiueil  only  of  the 
Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris. 


337. — Maxtle  axd  Confection. 

1.  Mantle  of  tine  summer  cloth,  embroidered  and  fringed  with 
woollen  towel  fringe,  from  I5f.  50c.  (about  las.  6d.). 

2.  Rotonde  in  cloth  any  colour,  braided  and  with  woollen  fringe, 
price  lyf.  50c.  To  be  obtained  only  of  the  Grands  Magajius  du 
Louvre,  Paris. 

338. — Rode  in  two  Shades  of  Faille  foe  a  Wedding. 

Train  skirt,  covered  with  flounces  and  bouillons,  the  upper  or 
fifth  having  a  wide  faille  bow  on  each  side ;  side  robings  of  drawn 
silk ;  tablier  front  of  white  laee,  edged  by  bouillons  and  fluted 
flounces.  Bodice  with  gilet,  open  en  chkle;  high  collar  and  plain 
basques,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  the  same  laco  at  the  sleeves, 
simulating  revers.  English  straw  bonnet,  with  train  of  flowers  and 
aigrette.  Gauze  scarf,  forming  strings.  Louis  XV.  silk  boots. 

339. — Coentet  Walking  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  of  striped  percale,  the  rasterre  skirt  trimmiHl  with 
seven  flounces  alfemately  plain  and  scalloped,  and  bias  with  ])lain 
hem.  Bodice  with  long  basques,  white  piqu^  plastron  trimmed  with 
scallops  on  each  side ;  high  collar.  Tunique  with  scalloped  edge, 
tied  behind  as  a  scarf;  sleeves  with  cu&  matching  the  bodice. 
Tuscan  straw,  raised  on  one  side  with  gauze  scarf,  flounces,  and 
foliage. 

2.  Grey  linen  costume.  The  jupon  trimmed  at  the  etlge  with  a 
flounce  pleated  and  headed  with  a  bias.  Long  tunic  eilged  with 
bias  and  pleating,  draped  at  each  side  and  at  the  back.  Boilice  with 
long  rounded  liasques,  trimmed  with  pleating,  forming  collar  and 
jabot ;  sleeve  to  match;  pearl  buttons.  Henri  III.  hat  of  English 
straw,  the  crown  raised  on  one  side  hy  ribbon  bows  with  floating 
ends ;  feather  on  one  side. 

341 — 34®.  349.  350. 3®3' — Ejcbeoideebd  Coenebs  Initials,  Mono- 
geams,  and  Cobonbts  foe  Masking  Handkebchiefs. 

34*,  349.  E**il  3S®' — Comer  pieces  embroidered  in  satin,  overcast, 
and  plain  stitch. 

345.  34®.  and  363. — Monograms  for  handkerchiefs,  ic.,  worked 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

342  to  344. — CoroiK'ts  embroidered  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted 
stitch. 

347.  348,  and  351. — Table-Covee,  Oeiental  Embeoidery. 

The  design  may  he  worked  on  black,  brown,  or  grey  cashmere  or 
cloth,  with  wool  or  silk  of  the  same  tint  as  the  ground,  or  in  bright 
colours.  The  stitches  useil  are  satin,  chain,  and  point  russe.  See 
especially  illustrations  347  and  348. 

3S2. — Venetian  Lace  Edging. 

This  effective  vandyked  pattern  is  worked  on  mull  muslin  in 
buttonhole,  lace,  and  overcast  stitch,  and  finished  with  a  pearl 
edging.  When  the  embroidery  is  completed,  the  muslin  is  cut 
away  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

353  and3S4. — Edgings  for  Undeelinen  in  Point  Lace  and 
Embeoidery. 

354.  After  tiucing  the  design  on  the  tracing  paper,  make  tlie 
small  oval  figures  w  ith  point  lace  braid  and  join  them  together  ill 
•lace  stitch.  Head  the  lace  with  a  plain  braid,  and  then  finish  the 
lower  jairt  with  pearl  edging.  No.  353  is  worked  on  a  ground  of 
mull  muslin  over  lU't ;  edge  tlie  circles  with  button-hole  stitch,  and 
embroider  every  alternate  one  with  rai.swl  spots.  Work  biitton-hol , 
stitch  along  the  Vandykes,  and  finish  the  lace  with  the  other  stitche 
shown  in  our  illustration.  (Jut  away  the  muslin  according  to  353. 

3SS  a**d  360.— Ornamknal  Stand  foe  Mcbic-Folio. 

The  stand  of  dark  brown  wood  elegantly  carved ;  the  original 
measure  was  40  inches  high  and  26  inches  wide.  The  case  for  the 
reception  _  of  the  music  haa  three  partitions,  and  is  ornamented 
outside  with  an  embroidered  medallion  (360),  worked  on  a  ground  of 
brown  silk  w’ith  different  coloured  purK‘  silk  in  satin,  knotted,  and 
overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russe. 
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356. — Crochet  Lace. 

Tills  edging  is  bopun  at  tlie  lower  edge  by  crocheting  a  square  on 
a  foundation  of  7  chain.  Miss  z,  and  crochet  5  rows  in  Tunisian  or 
Victoria  crochet  j  repeat. 

zud  row :  •  4  times  alternately  z  treble,  separated  by  1  chain  in 
the  corner  of  the  nearest  square,  3  chain,  then  z  treble  separateil  by 
1  chain  in  the  comer  of  the  next  sijuare,  t  take  up  i  stitch  out  of 
the  last  stitch  but  i,  z  chain,  draw  qp  ^hc  zud  chain  with  the 
stitches  on  the  needle ;  repeat  4  times  from  f,  i  double  in  the 
stitch  between  the  next  z  squares,  2  chain,  t  take  up  i  stitch  out  of 
the  last  stitch  but  i,  z  chain,  draw  up  the  second  with  the  stitches 
still  on  the  needle  ;  repeat  4  times  from  the  last  t,  but  in  the  last 
rciietition  the  double  crochet  is  not  included ;  repeat  from  *. 

3rd  row  :  •  4  times  alternately  2  treble,  separated  by  3  chain 
in  the  single  chain  stitch  between  two  treble,  i  chain,  then  2  treble 
sepantted  by  3  chain  in  the  next  single  chain  between  z  trebles, 
t  2  chain,  5  times  alternately  take  up  i  out  of  the  last  stitch  but 
one,  2  chain,  draw  up  the  second  with  the  other  stitches  on  the 
needle,  then  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  scallop;  repeat 
twice  from  f,  the  last  repetition  not  including  the  double  crochet 
stitch;  repeat  from  *. 

4th  row :  *  5  times  2  treble,  sei)ai’ated  by  3  chain  in  the  centre 
of  the  3  chain  between  2  trebles,  +  2  chain,  5  times  alternately  take 
up  I  stitch  out  of  the  last  stitch  but  one,  z  chain,  draw  up  the  znd 
with  the  stitcnes  yet  on  the  needle,  i  double  in  the  next  scallop ; 
repeat  from  f  3  times,  omitting  the  double  crochet  in  the  last 
repetition ;  repeat  from  *. 

Sth  row :  2  chain,  *  z  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3 
chain  between  2  treble,  z  treble  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the 
3  chain  between  the  next  2  treble  but  i,  z  double  long  treble  iii  the 
centre  of  the  3  chain  between  the  next  z  treble  but  z,  3  chain,  4 
times  alternately  5  chain,  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  scallop, 
5  chain  ;  repeat  from  *. 

6th  row  :  1  treble,  *  7  chain,  3  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  S  chain, 
I  chain,  3  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  7  chain,  3  treble 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain  but  i,  i  chain,  3  treble  in  the 
centre  of  the  next  5  chain  ;  repeat  from  *. 

7th  row  :  *  3  treble  in  the  3  chain,  i  chain,  miss  1,  3  treble  in 
the  next  3  chain,  7  chain,  miss  7 ;  repeat  from  *. 

Sth  row  :  i  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i ;  repeat. 

357. — Edging  in  Mionabdise  Bbaid  and  Crochet. 

The  miguardisc  rcquireil  for  this  pattern  must  have  on  one  side 
a  row  of  single  and  on  the  other  a  row  of  threefold  loops.  Take 
two  pieces  of  braid,  and  let  the  first  be  twice  as  long  as  the  second, 
crochet  the  sides,  on  which  are  the  single  leojis,  as  fidlows : — 

*  i  double  in  the  1st  loop  of  both  braids;  z  chain,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  next  loop  of  the  znd  braid ;  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next 
loop  of  the  1st  braid,  1  purl  downwards  (5  ebain,  take  out  the 
needle,  put  it  in  the  ist  of  the  5  chain  and  diaw  the  Sth  stitch 
through  from  underneath) ;  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop 
but  I  of  the  second  braid;  i  leaf  of  10  chain  join  to  the  next  loop 

ut  1  of  the  ist  braid;  then  going  back  along  the  10  chain  i  double. 
I  treble,  z  long  treble,  z  double  long  treble,  z  long  treble,  i  treble, 
I  double,  join  to  the  same  loop  of  braid,  3  chain,  i  puid  downwards. 


2  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  h  op  but  i  of  [the  znd  braid 

2  chain,  1  purl  of  5  chain  and  1  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  chain  stitch  • 

3  chain,  1  leaf  like  the  above  described ;  join  to  the  next  loop  but  2 
cf  the  ist  braid,  but  after  the  znd  double  long  treble  it  is  necessary 
to  join  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  lust  purl  downwards ;  6  chain, 

I  leaf,  join  to  the  next  loop  but  1  of  the  ist  braid;  i  leaf  on 

1  z  chain  stitch,  join  to  the  loop  next  but  2  and  the  next  but  3  of 
the  1st  braid;  crochet  back  along  the  12  chain,  i  double,  i  treble 

2  long  treble,  3  double  long  treble,  2  long  treble,  i  treble,  2  double. 
This  cximphtes  the  centre  of  the  Vandyke;  crochet  the  other  half 
to  corresjHmd,  reversing  the  order  of  the  rows,  but  instead  of  the 
chain  stitches  before  and  after  the  2  purls,  a  similar  number  of 
slip  stitches  must  be  crocheted  in  the  corresjionding  cliaiu  stitches 
of  the  1st  half  of  the  Vandyke,  2  chain  must  be  crocheted  at  the 
end;  rejieat  from  *.  zud  row:  Along  the  other  side  of  the 
1st  braid  i  double  in  the  4  centre  hsips  of  the  3-fold  loojw  above 
the  hollow  of  the  next  Vandyke  4  times  alternately.  i  vaudvke  of 
5  chain,  crochet  back  along  the  last  4,  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble, 

I  long  treble,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3-fold  loop* 

I  Vandyke  as  above  described;  i  double  in  the  ist  loop  of  the  next 
3-fold  loop,  I  Vandyke  of  4  chain,  crochet  back  along  them,  miss  1, 

I  double,  I  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3-fold 
loop  ;  6  chain,  jointo  the  4th,  chain  of  the  last  Vandyke  ;  in  the  last 

3  of  the  6  chain,  i  double,  i  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double  ; 
in  the  first  3  of  the  6  chain,  i  double,  i  treble,  1  long  treble,  1 
double  in  the  3rd  of  the  3-fold  l<x>p  4  times  alternately,  i  Vandyke 
like  the  first  in  this  row ;  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  3-fold  loop;  repi^t  from  •.  3rd  row:  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  znd  mignardise,  alternately  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  3-fold  l(H)p,  5  chiiin.  4th  row :  6  double  in  the  5  chain. 
5th  row :  I  double,  ebain,  miss  3.  6th  row  :  4  double  in  the 
3  chain. 

358  and  359. — Embroidered  Straps  tor  Plaids,  Cloaks,  &c. 

The  design  given  in  our  illustration  No.  359  is  workial  on  a 
ground  of  brown  cloth,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  purse  silk 
of  a  lighter  shade.  The  cloth  is  then  bound  with  brown  worsted 
braid. 

361. — Berlin  Border  for  Curtains,  Ottomans,  ic. 

This  design  is  specially  intended  for  curtains,  ottomans,  fautcuils. 
&c.  It  is  worked  with  wool  and  filoselle  on  a  ground  of  nioilerate 
sized  canvas.  The  colours  of  the  original  are  six  shades  of  brown, 
of  which  the  palest  is  silk,  and  four  shades  of  grc‘eu. 

3^2,  3^5.  und  366. — Travelling  Bag. 

Tlie  bag  itself  is  of  Bussiuu  leather,  with  strajis  and  metal  lock. 
On  each  side  is  an  embroidery  worked  on  canvas  ground,  with  wixil 
and  filoselle.  For  the  design  see  illustration  365  or  366.  In  the 
former  the  colours  useil  arc  three  shades  of  crimson,  the  palest  silk  ; 
and  in  the  latter  pale  yellow,  two  shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue. 

364.— Lade’s  Reticule. 

This  handy  little  reticule  is  made  of  brown  American  cloth, 
ornamented  with  ruchings  of  worsted  braid,  and  furnished  with 
handles  and  tassels  of  brown  cord.  Initials  or  monogram  should  be 
worked  iqion  the  flap  witii  brown  purse  silk  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch.  See  illustration. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 


The  Petersburg  Lambrequin  in  Berlin  wool  and 
filoselle.  This  rich  design  is  suitable  for  a  lambrequin, 
or  may  be  used  as  a  border  to  a  tablecloth  ;  the  pattern 
may  dso  be  worked  as  a  strip  for  making  up  with 
bands  of  cloth  or  velvet  by  omitting  the  edging  and 
working  the  connecting  bands  on  both  sides  of  the 
pattern.  Materials  : — ^  yd.  of  canvas,  6  skeins  of  blue 


wool,  9  of  red,  3  of  orange,  6  of  yellow,  3  of  drab, 
3  of  pink,  5  of  green,  7  of  black,  3  of  brown,  q  of 
white.  The  above  materials,  sufficient  for  three  van- 
dykes,  may  be  had  of  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.C.,  for  5s. 
post  free;  commencing  pattern,  is.;  white  filoselle, 
is.  extra. 
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GARDENING— JULY. 


UPON  an  average  of  years  July  is  the  hottest  of  all 
the  months.  The  sun’s  heat  by  day  is  not  greater 
than  in  June,  but  the  nights  are  much  warmer.  The 
thermometer  rises  to  8o  deg.,  and  very  seldom  falls 
below  42  deg.,  thus  giving  a  mean  temperature  of 
61  deg.  In  the  middle  of  the  month  rain  may  be  looked 
for,  and  not  unfrequently  thunderstorms  occur.  We 
recommended  the  use  of  the  pruning-knife  to  evergreens 
in  shrubberies  and  plantations  last  month  to  curtail 
what  are  usually  called  the  midsummer  shoots,  and  to 
keep  the  bushes  neat  and  trim  if  any  work  of  this  sort 
remains,  it  should  be  taken  up  and  finished  at  once. 
Approaches  to  the  house,  gravel-walks,  and  courtyards 
should  be  looked  over  every  week  and  weeded  with  the 
hand.  It  is  not  well  to  disturb  gravel  with  the  hoe  and 
rake  during  the  hot  summer  weather,  and  any  active  boy 
with  a  small  basket  and  an  old  knife  who  maybeemployed 
for  a  few  hours  every  week  will  keep  a  large  amount 
of  gravel  free  from  weeds.  The  garden-roller  should  be 
used  frequently,  especially  after  the  walks  have  been 
weeded.  Dead  leaves  and  blossoms  will  become  trouble¬ 
some,  at  any  rate  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
these  must  be  removed  carefully,  for  nothing  spoils  the 
effect  of  a  garden  so  much  as  a  badly-kept  lawn.  Every 
good  mowing-machine  gathers  up  its  litter  and  sweeps 
the  grass  clean  as  it  goes  on.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  a  machine  which  professes  to  leave  the  cuttings  of 
the  grass  behind  to  act  as  manure  to  the  land.  A  lawn 
never  looks  bright  and  fresh  when  so  treated.  If  stimu¬ 
lating  manure  be  required,  a  slight  dressing  of  soot  or 
guano  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  will  be  found  far 
more  beneficial.  The  conservatory  and  greenhouse  are 
necessarily  so  much  in  advance  of  the  outer  garden  in 
point  of  time,  that,  as  regards  growth  and  appearance, 
creepers  and  other  plants  that  are  continually  under 
glass  will  be  showing  autumnal  tints  during  the  month 
of  July.  Neatness  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
and  the  scissors  will  be  in  constant  requisition  to  remove 
dead  flowers  and  yellow  and  dissightly  foliage.  We 
caution  our  readers  never  to  pull  or  break  off  a  dead 
leaf,  but  always  to  cut  the  leaf-stalk  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  axil  or  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
branch  on  which  it  grows.  This  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  than  many  persons  imagine.  In¬ 
attention  to  it  is  the  real  cause  that  so  many  camellias, 
zonale  geraniums,  &c.,  are  what  is  usually  termed 
“  sticky,”  which  means  that  the  plants  exhibit  long 
naked  branches  without  shoots.  The  eyes  which  would 
form  the  shoots  have  been  broken  off  in  removing  the 
dead  leaves,  and  when  once  broken  off  or  injured  they 
will  not  form  a  second  time.  In  all  glasshouses  during 
this  month  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be  given  both 
by  day  and  night.  The  stove  is  the  only  exception  to 
this.  Fuchsias,  achimenes,  gesnerias,  salvias,  begonias, 
geraniums,  if  properly  managed,  will  afford  at  this  time 
a  grand  display  of  blossom.  When  the  conservatory  is 
large  enough,  several  well-trained  specimens  in  pots  of 


the  newest  varieties  of  clematis  may  be  introduced. 
We  may  mention  C.  Jackmanii,  C.  Standishii,  C.  Re¬ 
gina,  C.  Sieboldii,  among  others.  These,  though  they 
make  beautiful  pot  specimens,  are  quite  hardy,  and  may 
be  turned  out  for  training  on  walls  when  they  have 
become  too  large  for  the  house. 

A  few  plants  with  variegated  and  ornamental  foliage 
add  much  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  and  during  the  hot  summer  months 
they  may  be  brought  from  the  stove-house  without  much 
injury,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  spot  the  more  delicate 
foliage  in  watering,  and  not  to  expose  them  to  a  severe 
draught.  Any  of  the  lovely  class  of  tender  begonia, 
Croton  elegans,  Croton  variegatum,  the  variegated  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  dracaena,  several  of  the  curious  pitcher  plants 
(Nepenthes),  and  many  of  the  caladiums,  are  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  These,  with  a  few  of  the  more  hardy 
orchids  which  will  bear  cool  treatment,  will  make  an 
agreeable  show.  The  orchids  may  be  grown  on  pieces 
of  rotten  wood  or  in  rustic  baskets,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  house.  With  regard  to  these  and  the 
foliage  plants  we  have  mentioned,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  change  as  gradually  as  possible  from 
stove-heat  to  the  unheated  glasshouse.  On  no  account 
must  plants  such  as  camellias,  heaths,  epacris,  coronellas, 
&c.,  that  in  May  or  June  were  turned  out  of  greenhouse, 
be  neglected.  They  will  all  now  be  making  growth, 
and  the  more  forward  will  be  forming  blossom  buds  for 
next  season.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regularly  and 
liberally  supplied  with  water,  and,  if  necessary,  shifted 
into  larger  pots.  Examine  each  pot  for  worms,  and 
eject  them  as  soon  as  discovered.  We  have  often  ex¬ 
plained  and  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  injury 
done  by  worms  to  potted  plants.  No  potted  plant  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors  without  a  tile  or  piece  of  slate 
underneath  it,  and  even  then  we  may  not  be  secure,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  caution,  small  worms  will 
get  in  by  means  of  the  new  soil  at  the  time  of  repotting. 
Cyclamen  bulbs  for  early  flowers  should  be  now  started, 
and  Primula  Sinensis  singled  out  into  separate  pots  if 
not  previously  done. 

The  chief  operations  in  the  flower  garden  are  budding 
roses  and  taking  cuttings  for  another  year  of  most  of  the 
ordinary  bedding  plants.  We  have  frequently  explained 
the  mode  of  budding.  Very  full  directions  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  upon  rose  culture  which  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  in  the  summer  of  1872  ;  it  is  therefore  hardly 
worth  while  now  to  repeat  them.  Some  operators 
prefer  sunshine  and  some  cloudy  weather.  As  far  as 
our  long  experience  goes  this  is  unimportant  if  the  stock 
be  healthy  and  the  buds  of  suitable  growth  ;  if  the 
bark  run  well,  and  the  operation  be  performed  with  a 
light  hand  and  delicate  touch,  the  state  of  the  weather 
is  of  no  consequence.  Bud  when  you  please  in  July, 
and  before  October  your  buds  will  have  started  into  nice 
branches.  Budding  roses  is. a  most  interesting  operation, 
and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  it  is  not 
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more  generally  taken  in  hand  by  ladies.  It  may  seem  a 
pity  at  present  to  begin  cutting  the  geranium  plants  and 
others  that  are  only  just  now  beginning  to  make  a  show  ; 
but  a  gardener  must  have  his  eyes  upon  the  future,  and 
the  earliest-struck  cuttings  are  always  the  best. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  unless  July  be  un¬ 
usually  cold  and  dull,  bedding  plants  will  have  made 
such  growth  that  many  pieces  may  be  cut  olf’with 
advantage  in  regulating  the  shape  and  maintaining  that 
level  appearance  which  is  so  desirable  in  a  Hower-bed. 
Pegging  down  and  tying  to  stakes,  where  required,  are 
two  other  most  important  operations.  A  July  thunder¬ 
storm  not  unfrequently  makes  sad  havoc  with  phloxes, 
dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  other  tall-growing  plants  which 
have  been  imperfectly  staked.  Stir  the  soil  in  beds  and 
borders,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  promote  the  growth 
of  plants  ;  also  rake  carefully  the  surface,  so  as  to  leave 
a  neat  appearance  everywhere.  The  stove-house  and 
frames  can  have  more  air  during  July  than  any  other 
month.  Baskets  of  plants  will  require  frequent  dipping 
and  syringing,  and  all  foliage  that  can  bear  the  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  a  damp  sponge. 
Cuttings  of  all  greenhouse  shrubs  such  as  Epacris  will 
strike  freely  in  a  little  silver  sand  in  the  stove-house. 
The  shoots  of  this  year  should  be  taken  where  the 
wood  is  tolerably  ripe.  With  cucumbers  and  melons 
the  instructions  of  last  month  may  be  followed.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  sun’s  rays  are 
scorching  and  evaporation  rapid  at  this  season,  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  water  will  be  required  by  all  plants 
growing  under  glass. 

The  work  of  the  kitchen  garden  will  be  mainly  given 
to  the  growing  crops,  and  to  maintain  neatness  and 
order.  For  succession  crops  in  autumn  small  sowings 
of  lettuces,  endive,  turnips,  spinach,  cabbages,  and 
cauliflowers  may  be  made  at  any  time  ;  also  French 
beans  and  scarlet  runners.  With  regard  to  spinach, 
which  so  generally  runs  to  seed  when  sown  in  hot 
weather,  we  recommend  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  yet  done  so  to  try  the  spinach  beet  as  a  substitute. 
We  have  used  it  for  some  years,  and  greatly  prefer  the 
flavour  to  the  common  spinach.  Our  practice  is  to  sow 
the  seed  in  drills  in  March,  thin  out  the  plants  to  three 
or  font  inches  apart,  use  the  leaves|as  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  green,  cut  the  stalks  down  to  the  roots  when  the 
rirst  crop  is  over,  and  dress  the  land  with  manure 
between  the  drills  for  another  crop,  which  begins  to 
spring  from  the  old  roots  immediately.  The  stalks  may 
be  cut  down  three  or  four  times  in  one  year.  We  have 


never  tried  summer  sowing,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
two  crops  may  not  be  gathered  from  seed  sown  early  in 
July.  Tomatoes  will  now  be  showing  trui:.  Material 
assistance  will  be  given  to  these  plants  by  stopping 
them  just  about’ the  fruit,  anvl  catting  otf  superfluous 
leaves. 

The  potato  crop  at  this  time  is  generally  a  subject 
of  anxiety.  A  wet  July  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
disease.  One  of  the  best  precautians,  which  long  expe¬ 
rience  on  our  part  suggests,  is  to  turn  on  one  side  the 
haulm  of  the  growing  crop  and  press  the  earth  firmly 
over  the  roots  so  as  to  stop  the  crack  which  generally 
is  seen  on  the  top  of  the  ridges  when  the  potaU)es  have 
been  earthed  up,  and  in  this  way  to  turn  orf'  a  large 
amount  of  superabundant  moisture.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  this  operation  can  only  be  performed  in  dry 
weather.  Advantage  also  must  be  taken  of  dry  weather 
to  earth  up  celery  which  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  re¬ 
quire  it.  That  which  is  only  recently  planted  must  be 
well  supplied  with  moisture.  Sweet,  short,  crisp  celery 
is  only  to  be  had  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a  growing 
state  ;  bringing  the  crop  to  perfection  and  blanching  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Celery  that  is  long  growing  and 
that  grows  only  by  “  fits  and  starts”  is  never  good. 
Vegetables  now  in  season  are  artichokes,  carrots,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  potatoes,  peas,  French  beans,  Spanish  onions, 
cucumbers,  small  salads,  lettuces,  mushrooms,  and  vege¬ 
table  marrows. 

All  fruit  trees  during  July  require  afention.  Wall- 
trees  should  be  g  me  over  and  the  fruit  thinned  for  the 
last  time,  superfluous  shoots  should  also  be  pinched  off. 
Much  judgment  is  required  in  both  these  operations. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  quite  obvious  that  all  misplaced, 
or  fore-shoots,  as  the  gardeners  term  them,  should  be 
removed  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  both  these  operations 
may  be  regulated  so  that  the  present  crop  may  have  a 
fair  chance  of  ripening  and  doing  well.  Too  much 
fruit  will  not  come  to  any  size,  and  too  much  wood 
will  not  allow  what  fruit  there  may  be  to  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  sun  to  ripen.  Trees  in  the  orchard-house  must 
have  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  If  nothing 
interferes  the  top  glasses  may  be  removed  altogether. 
If  the  orchard-house  be  fitted  with  stages  and  a  tram¬ 
way,  which  is  the  best  of  all  modern  improvements,  the 
stages  should  be  drawn  out  and  left  exposed  night  and 
day,  and  only  drawn  under  cover  of  the  glass  during 
severe  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  I'ruits  in  season  are 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries, 
cherries,  early  plums,  and  apricots. 


MESSRS.  SALT  AND  SON’S  PATENT  BELTS. 


The  patent  abdominal  belt  invented  by  Messrs. 
Salt  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  has  received  the  un¬ 
qualified  approbation  of  both  the  Lancet  and  Medical 
Times,  as  well  as  testimonials  innumerable  from  medical 
and  private  sources.  The  belt  is  constructed  upon  sound 
principles,  and  supplies  artificially  the  force  which 


should  exist  in  the  fibres  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
This  belt,  by  removing  all  weight  from  the  lower  limbs, 
relieves  many  distressing  symptoms,  and  in  many 
cases  prevents  varicose  veins.  The  prices  of  these 
noted  belts  are  as  follow  : — In  thread,  q2s. ;  in  silk, 
63s. ;  extra  fine,  84s.  and  105s. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  well-known  and  favourite 
operas  of  L' Africnine,  Les  Dianiatts  de  la  Courouuf, 
II  Barbiere,  Gli  Ugoriotti,  II  Trovatore,  II  Flatito  Magico, 
and  other  masterpieces  of  the  German  and  Italian  school, 
have  been  repeated  in  the  style  of  super-excellence  for 
which  this  establishment  is  renowned.  More  approach¬ 
ing  to  novelty  has  been  the  revival  of  Norma  for  the 
rentr  'ee  of  ISIdlle.  Vilda,  who  debuted  in  the  role  of  the 
Druid  priestess  eight  years  ago.  Very  favourable,  and 
deservedly  so,  was  the  reception  accorded  to  an  imper¬ 
sonation  demanding  exceptional  powers  both  vocal  and 
tragic.  Ambroise  Thomas’s  Mlgnon  afforded  those 
admirable  artistes,  Mdlle.  Albani,  Signori  Nicolini  and 
Faure,  excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
unrivalled  talent ;  and  in  the  heroine  of  Verdi’s  opera 
of  Luisa  Miller  Mdlle.  Adelina  Patti  finds  fresh  scope. 
This  part  will  be  enrolled  in  future  among  her  most 
successful  creations.  She  is  efficiently  supported  by 
Signor  Nicolini,  who  is  rapidly  rising  in  public  favour. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  the  great 
event  of  the  season  must  be  held  to  be  the  production 
of  Balfe’s  posthumous  work,  II  Talismano ;  or,  the 
Crusades.  Its  reception  was  enthusiastic,  as  was  the 
applause  bestowed  on  those  popular  representatives  of 
the  leading  parts,  Madame  Christine  Nilsson  and  Signor 
Campanini.  The  opera  abounds  with  that  spontaneous 
melody  which  always  characterised  the  compositions  of 
Balfe.  The  admired  French  tenor,  M.  Leon  Achard, 
made  his  debut  in  the  arduous  rule  of  Fernando  in  La 
Favorita,  with  Madame  Tietjens  as  Leonora. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  latest  novelties  have  not  met 
with  the  success  that  generally  attends  the  productions 
at  this  theatre,  neither  Qjteen  Mab  nor  ^lout  Blanr 
having  attained  a  run  of  any  length.  The  ever- welcome 
Oveeland  Route  did  duty  pending  the  production  of  a 
new  comedy  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  revival  in  succession  of  The  Bells, 
Charles  /.,  and  Eugene  Aram  has  drawn  crowded  and 
fashionable  audiences. 

At  the  Olympic  the  continued  attraction  of  Clanearty 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  rendered  any  change  in  the 
programme  unnecessary. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Mr.  James  Albery’s  Pride  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  Boucicault’s  admired  comedy  of  Old  Heads 
and  Toung  Hearts  revived.  Burnand’s  burlesque,  Here's 
another  Guy  Alannering,  still  winds  up  the  evening's 
entertainments  merrily. 

Girofle-Girof.a,  the  latest  composition  of  Lccocq,  of 
Aladame  Angot  fame,  is  being  given  in  the  original 
French  and  with  the  original  artistes  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  its  production  in  an  English  garb  is 
announced  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  has  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  200  nights. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  Boucicault’s  adaptation  of  La  Ten- 
tation,  under  the  English  title  of  Led  Astray,  is  the  pro¬ 
mised  novelty,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  very  attractive  one. 


The  Court  Theatre  is  doing  excellent  business  with 
the  comedy  of  Brighton,  capitally  acted  and  splendidly 
mounted,  and  the  elegant  idyllic  fantasy  of  Calypso. 

The  Royalty  has  achieved  a  genuine  success  with 
Archie  Lovell. 

At  the  Strand,  May,  or  Dolly's  Delusion,  still  con¬ 
tinues  highly  attractive. 

At  the  St.  James’s  and  National  Standard  Theatres 
the  dramatic  versions  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  dramatic 
and  interesting  story.  East  Lynne,  have  drawn  large  and 
appreciative  audiences,  the  character  of  the  unhappy 
heroine  being  respectively  and  efficiently  sustained  by 
Miss  Rose  Coghlan  and  Miss  Ada  Ward. 

The  Crystal  Palace  management  has  given  varied  and 
highly  attractive  entertainments.  On  the  days  not 
appropriated  to  the  Handel  Festival,  always  an  event  of 
the  highest  importance  to  music-lovers,  either  English 
operas  supported  by  talented  native  artistes,  or  a  Shak- 
spearean  play,  has  been  the  leading  feature  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  while  increased  delight  has  been  afforded  the 
visitors  to  this  delightful  place  of  amusement  by  the 
astounding,  and  at  the  same  time  exquisitely  graceful, 
evolutions  of  the  world-famous  Mexican  athlete  Senor 
Romah. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  meritorious  of  the 
artistes  connected  with  the  delightful  Crystal  Palace 
operas,  Mr.  George  Fox,  gave  a  w^/Zw^at  Woolsthorpe 
by  kind  permission  of  its  respected  proprietor,  W.  E. 
Newton,  Esq.,  which  was  in  every  respect  a  brilliant 
success.  The  principal  artistes  were  Madame  Florence 
Lancia  and  Lucy  Franklein  ;  Messrs.  George  Perren, 
Pearson,  the  popular  Swedish  tenor,  Mr.  Nordblom, 
Signor  Caravoglia,  and  the  talented  young  benefieiaire, 
who  all  acquitted  themselves  in  their  usual  style  of 
excellence,  and  afforded  a  delightful  treat  to  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience. 

The  concert  of  a  very  rising  young  artiste.  Miss 
Isabel  Waite,  took  place  at  Onslow  Hall  on  the  17th 
nit.,  before  a  full  and  fashionable  audience,  to  whom 
Miss  Waite’s  expressive  yet  brilliant  style  of  pianoforte¬ 
playing  afforded  unmixed  gratification.  This  clever 
young  lady  was  a  pupil  of  Midame  Clara  Sicard,  under 
whose  auspices  she  has  twice  I  efore  appeared,  and  with 
great  success,  before  the  public  A  bright  career  may 
be  confidently  predicted  for  her. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  two  of  the  grand  operatic 
concerts,  supported  by  the  artistes  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Opera  Company,  have  been  a  welcome  feature  in  the 
round  of  musical  entertainments.  Several  of  the  leading 
moreeaux  from  Balfe’s  latest  work,  interpreted  by  Mdlles. 
Christine  Nilsson,  Marie  Roze,  and  Signor  Campanini, 
imparted  great  additional  interest  to  the  programme. 

At  St.  George’s  Hall  Mrs.  German  Reed  gives  a 
varied  and  highly  attractive  entertainment. 

At  St.  James’s  Hall  the  last  summer  concert  of 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  choir  was  in  every  respect  worthy 
the  prestige  attached  to  this  first-rate  choral  society. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  June. 

ERE  in  Paris  spring  is  pleasant  enough,  but  summer 
comes  upon  us  with  heavy,  drowsy  dulness. 
To  cross  the  Place  de  I’Opera  between  two  and  four 
o’clock  of  an  afternoon  is  something  terrific.  The  hot 
pavement  seems  to  burn  into  the  very  soles  of  your  feet, 
and  the  glaring  reverberation  of  sunlight  from  the  white 
walls  and  buildings  is  perfect  agony  to  the  eye.  The 
trees  on  the  boulevards,  which  were  so  fresh  in  their 
early  bloom,  are  now  all  dusty,  shrivelled,  and  rusty- 
looking.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  coolness  to  be 
found  in  all  this  great  city,  not  even  at  night,  when 
you  sit  in  front  of  a  cafe  and  drink  lemonade  or  eat  ices  ; 
the  air  you  breathe  bears  the  odours  of  a  thousand  cigars, 
not  to  speak  of  still  more  unpleasant  perfumes,  and  all 
the  dust  that  has  been  floating  about  all  day  seems  con¬ 
densed  into  the  heavy,  unwholesome  atmosphere.  No 
wonder  Parisians  all  hasten  to  leave  the  city.  Those 
who  are  free — i.e,  rich — leave  it  altogether,  those  who 
are  slaves  to  business  take  the  evening  train  to  some 
pleasant  spot  in  the  environs,  and  those  who  from  either 
choice  or  necessity  still  remain  intra  muros  stroll  of  an 
evening  to  that  paradise  of  Parisians,  the  Bois. 

Among  the  latter  class  of  individuals  we  must  include 
those  who  are  receiving  visits  from  friends  from  the 
country  or  foreigners,  for  if  Parisians  now  quit  their  city 
penates,  foreigners  flock  in  crowds  to  our  capital,  and 
sightseers  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  They  have 
even  the  hardihood  to  visit  our  theatres,  shutting  them¬ 
selves  up  in  boxes,  and  inhaling  the  exhalations  of  gas¬ 
light  and  a  crowded  house,  instead  of  the  fresh  air  they 
might  enjoy  at  home.  We  should  be  very  much  at  a 
loss  to  give  our  opinion  upon  the  pieces  that  are  being 
performed  this  month,  but  our  conscience  is  at  rest, 
since  there  are  no  nowveantes  but  Tabarhi. 

We  paid  a  good  many  visits  to  the  annual  picture 
exhibitions  in  the  Champ  Elysees,  where  some  pictures 
were  really  worth  seeing.  That  of  M.  De  Neuville, 
an  episode  of  the  late  war,  is  quite  as  striking  and 
better  painted  than  the  one  he  exposed  last  year,  and 
the  success  of  which  was  so  great,  “  Les  Dernieres 
Cartouches.”  Gustave  Dore  has  a  very  good  picture, 
“  Apres  la  Bataille.”  Avenging  angels  and  shades  of 
departed  spirits  hover  mysteriously  over  a  blood-red 
battle-field,  the  heroes  of  which  are  partly  veiled  by  the 
darkness  of  approaching  night. 

There  are  few  large  pictures ;  la  grande  peinture 
has  nothing  to  do  with  most  of  those  modern  paintings, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  very  charming  tableaux  de 
genre. 

Another  very  interesting  exhibition  is  that  of 
Prud’hon’s  paintings.  Prud’hon  has  been  dead  over 
twenty  years,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  collecting  his 
works  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  talent  to  the  public  in 
general  after  his  death.  But  a  short  time  ago  a  great 


admirer  of  Prud’hon’s,  who  went  about  collecting  works 
of  that  master,  met  quite  by  chance  the  daughter  of  the 
painter  in  a  position  bordering  upon  poverty.  It  was 
for  the  double  motive  of  rendering  some  aid  to  this  lady, 
and  of  making  known  to  the  present  generation  the 
works  of  a  master  too  much  ignored  during  his  lifetime, 
that  M.  Marcille  has  organise  an  exhibition  of  all  the 
paintings  of  Prud’hon  that  it  was  possible  to  bring 
together. 

There  are  but  a  small  number  of  finished  pictures  in 
this  collection.  The  drawings  and  sketches,  however, 
are  very  numerous.  It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a  picture  from  the  first  rough  sketch  to  the 
most  finished  painting,  and  no  painter  more  carefully 
studied  his  pictures  than  Prud’hon.  In  most  cases  he 
produced  a  most  beautifully-finished  drawing  before 
commencing  the  picture  in  colours.  The  most  striking 
pictures  in  the  present  exhibition  are,  a  reduction  of  the 
grand  picture  at  the  Louvre,  “  Remorse  and  Vengeance 
pursuing  Crime,”  another  beautiful  allegorical  subject, 
“  The  Soul,  freed  from  its  Earthly  Fetters,  springs  to 
Heaven,”  and  the  well-known  and  very  beautiful 
“  Zephyr,” as  represented  by  the  gracef  ul  figure  of  ayouth 
lightly  balancing  between  two  trees  over  the  still  waters 
of  a  brook,  in  which  his  form  is  dimly  reflected. 

The  greater  part,  indeed,  of  Prud’hon’s  works  are 
of  the  allegorical  style  which  pleased  so  much  in  his 
time,  but  which  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  prestige  in 
these  prosaic  days  of  ours.  There  are  also  a  good  many 
handsome  portraits  of  great  people  of  that  period,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  Empress  Josephine  and  Marie 
Ionise,  and  of  the  Queen  Ilortense,  also  of  Napoleon  I., 
of  the  Emperor  Ivan  VI.  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  the  latter  full  size.  Portraits  of  fair 
ladies  in  the  dress  of  the  period  offer  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  point  de  vue  of  ftishion.  One  wonders  whether 
such  very  short  waists,  full  sleeves,  and  scant  skirts 
will  ever  become  h  la  mode  again.  Something  very  like 
the  coiffures  of  the  First  Empire  did  come  into  fashion 
once  more,  but  it  was  but  a  passing  fancy,  it  seems, 
and  now  ladies  are  again  wearing  their  hair  falling  on 
the  neck. 

In  the  rez-de-ehaussee  saloon  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  Prud’hon’s  tableaux  are 
exhibited,  the  public  are  admitted  to  see  the  four  large 
panneaux  just  painted  by  M.  Boullanger  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  foyer  de  la  danse  at  the  New  Opera.  All  we 
can  say  of  these  paintings  is  that  they  are  all  four  exactly 
of  the  same  style  as  the  much,  and  justly,  criticised 
groupe  de  la  danse  by  Carpeaux  which  forms  part  of  the 
outer  ornamentation  of  the  building.  These  are  no 
light  nymphs  of  the  ballet  treading  on  air,  but  full 
Rubens-like  figures  of  bacchantes  reeling  about  in  the 
last  stage  of  intoxication.  The  painter  has  anything 
but  idealised  the  graceful  art  of  Terpsichore. 
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LACE  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
II. 


Lace  may  be  said  to  be  born  out  of  the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Filmy  material,  delicate  handiwork,  and 
beauty  of  design  constitute  the  charm  of  the  richest  and 
costliest.  The  French  laces  of  the  Exhibition  in  their 
magnificent  variety  will  well  repay  a  visit.  From  the 
earliest  specimens  extant — many  of  these  valuable  not 
only  for  their  age  but  historic  associations — the  eye 
wanders  to  modern  productions,  the  past  and  present 
blending  in  the  view.  The  real  lace  of  France  has  been 
wrought  at  Alen9on,  Bayeux,  Caen,  Chantilly,  Arras 
(Pas  de  Calais),  Mirecourt,  Lille,  Bailleul,  and  Puy. 
Most  of  the  specimens  have  been  specially  sent  from 
France  ;  the  rest  have  been  contributed  by  English  ladies 
of  high  position .  The  collection  constitutes  one  of  the 
finest  displays  of  French  lace  ever  brought  together. 

In  the  old  raised  point  of  Louis  XIII.  we  meet  with 
conventionalised  forms  somewhat  overwrought  and 
heavy,  but  the  boldly-raised  borders  of  the  patterns, 
enhancing  by  contrast  the  minute  and  delicate  work  they 
inclose,  produce,  in  some  instances,  effects  rich  and 
agreeable. 

The  lace  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  illustrated  by 
le  reseau,  la  bride,  la  grande  fieur,  and  la  pttite  Jleur. 

None  will  fail  to  regard  with  interest  the  three  speci¬ 
mens  of  lace  manufactured  under  the  supervision  of 
Colbert,  worked  by  Venetian  artists  whom  he  had  in¬ 
vited  thither.  Old  Alen9on  lace,  though  in  styles  un¬ 
suited  to  our  times,  had  reached  in  Italy  a  marvellous 
perfection,  revelling  in  the  varied  beauties  of  trine, 
ricami,  and  merletii.  It  was  then  that  the  first  painters 
in  Italy  gave  their  attention  to  lace  designs,  and  when 
Guadnigo’s  volume  of  Venetian  Cwfitorff  was  the  theme 
of  conversation  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  old 
Alen9on  laces,  worked  in  Jlenrs  volant,  are  marvels  of 
ingenious  skill.  The  length  of  time  in  which  Alen9on 
point  maintained  its  pre-eminence  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  points  in  the  history  of  fashion.  Its  golden 
period  in  the  past  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when 
courtiers  vied  with  each  other  in  the  prodigality  of  their 
orders.  The  extent  of  these  and  the  prices  given  are 
among  the  traditions  of  Alen9on.  The  high  tide  had  a 
low  ebb,  but  the  patronage  of  Napoleon  1.  revived  for  a 
time  the  sovereignty  of  this  description  of  lace.  The 
modern  Alen90n  lace,  made  of  hand-spun  linen  thread, 
invites  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  patterns,  the 
purity  of  the  work,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  web.  It  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  blonde  and  black  as  well  as 
white  silk  have  been  used.  Bljick  silk  is  now  used 
by  half  the  Alen9on  workers.  As  all  know,  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  Alen9on — it  has  extended  to 
fourteen  French  departments. 

Alen9on  laces  are  of  so  complicated  a  nature  that  each 
process  is  assigned  to  a  different  lace-maker,  who  works 
only  at  her  special  department.  Formerly  a  piece  of 
Alen9on  lace  would  pass  through  eighteen  hands  before 
completion ;  the  number  is  now  somewhat  diminished. 


It  is  worked  in  fragments  of  parchment  patterns,  the 
pieces  being  subsequently  joined  together.  The  leaves 
have  none  of  that  unfinished  appearance  which  pertains 
to  the  Grammont  lace,  there  being  an  open  grillage 
worked  on  each  side  of  the  leaves  which  gives  the  re¬ 
quired  relief.  Most  of  these  laces  are  of  silk  thread. 
The  skill  and  precision  with  which  the  short  lengths  of 
the  shawls  and  flounces  are  brought  together  cannot  fail 
to  be  admired.  The  Alen9on  point  made  at  Bayeux  is 
remarkable  for  fineness  of  quality  and  delicate  beauty  of 
design.  It  has  some  very  superior  open-work.  In  the 
leaf  patterns  there  is  an  absence  of  originality. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  specimens  of  Valenciennes 
lace,  in  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  pattern 
and  the  ground  are  made  together  with  the  same 
thread  on  the  pillow.  Several  of  the  laces  are  of  the 
finest  square  grounds. 

The  silk  and  thread  laces  of  Puy  consist  of  point, 
clear  point,  point  de  Chacey,  and  point  de  Valenciennes. 
They  are  of  good  and  useful  quality,  in  special  demand 
for  pieces,  shawls,  and  scarfs,  mainly  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  production,  and  thus  it  happens  that  Puy  gives 
employment  to  a  larger  number  of  workers  than  any 
lace-producing  centre  of  France. 

From  Lille,  renowned  for  the  combined  lightness 
and  minuteness  of  her  lace  productions,  come  fabrics  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  grace,  displaying  a  transparency 
truly  charming.  As  with  those  of  Arras,  they  are  of 
white  thread,  clear  foundation,  and  fond  de  champ. 

We  linger  awhile  over  the  laces  of  Chantilly,  so 
much  in  request  on  the  continent  and  abroad.  Those 
shown  are  exclusively  of  the  finest  quality.  In  their 
delicacy  is  no  small  portion  of  their  attractiveness. 
Both  patterns  and  foundation  are  made  entirely  on  the 
pillow. 

Mirecourt,  so  successful  in  gratifying  fashion  with 
new  and  elegant  devices,  to  which,  indeed,  is  owing 
the  flourishing  character  of  her  industry,  attracts  us 
with  elegant  devices  exhibiting  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  beautiful  in  art. 

The  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  grands  morceaux  — 
berthes,  robes,  veils,  &c.  —  of  Caen  and  Bayeux. 
Several  articles  are  ornamented  by  a  thread  called  the 
gimp,  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  net,  worked  in 
among  the  meshes  in  the  figure  of  flowers,  and  the  spe¬ 
cimens,  the  stitch  called  ri/croe,  may  be  seen  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  One  can  never  cease  admiring  the  expertness 
with  which  the  pieces  are  joined  together. 

Here  are  sufficient  exemplars  of  the  skill  of  the  French 
workers  in  imitating  Brussels  plait,  French  Mechlin 
laces  not  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  Malines 
and  Antwerp.  They  are  made  with  one  piece  on  the 
pillow,  their  peculiarity  consisting  in  a  plait  thread  sur¬ 
rounding  the  flowers,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
embroidery.  Trimming  laces,  the  flowers  and  designs 
of  which  are  made  by  lund,  and  afterwards  sewn  on  to 
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the  net,  show  the  attention  given  to  these  by  French 
manufacturers. 

Chantilly  is  represented  in  fine  textures  and  beautiful 
patterns,  showing  some  of  the  highest-priced  articles, 
such  as  may  well  satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste  and 
luxurious  disposition. 

All  French  hand-lace  is  made  with  bobbins  upon  a 
small  portable  pillow  or  cushion,  except  at  Alen9on, 
where  the  needle  is  employed  and  working  on  parch¬ 
ment.  The  lace-maker,  in  a  sitting  attitude,  is  provided 
with  a  semi-globular  cushion,  upon  which  the  pattern, 
sketched  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  is  laid.  She  inserts 
a  number  of  pins  through  the  parchment  into  the  cushion, 
in  places  determined  by  the  pattern.  One  description 
of  thread  wound  round  the  bobbins  with  which  she  is 
furnished  is  used  for  making  the  meshes  or  net,  another 
for  working  the  device.  The  work  is  begun  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  cushion  by  tying  together  the  threads 
in  pairs,  and  each  pair  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pins 
thrust  through  the  cushion.  The  threads  are  then 
twisted  one  round  another  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  pattern,  the  bobbins  serving  as  handles  as  well 
as  for  a  store  of  material,  and  the  pins  serving  as  knots 
or  fixed  points  or  centres,  round  which  the  threads 
may  be  twisted.  The  pins  inserted  in  the  cushion  at 
the  commencement  are  merely  to  hold  the  threads,  but, 
as  each  little  mesh  is  made  in  the  progress  of  the  working, 
other  pins  are  inserted  to  prevent  the  threads  from  un¬ 


twisting,  and  the  device  on  parchment  show's  w'here 
these  insertions  are  to  occur. 

The  old  pillow-lace  of  France  was  produced  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Honiton,  the  flowers  being  made 
and  sewn  upon  extremely  fine  net. 

The  light  ethereal  character  of  modern  French  lace 
comes  into  strong  contrast  with  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
elaboration  of  the  ancient  lace,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
wanting  in  graceful  and  flowing  ornament,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  excelling  in  fineness  and  minuteness.  We  may 
add  that  there  are  no  modern  instances,  at  least  in  this 
collection,  of  that  grotesqueness  which  characterised  the 
early  periods  of  the  art,  or  the  formality  of  a  later  time. 
Genius,  with  fuller  expansion,  has  attained  at  once  more 
individuality  and  more  naturalness. 

The  Calais  laces  are  of  fine  ground  and  good  patterns 
and  styles,  machine-made.  It  is  now  sixty-five  years 
since  Nottingham  commenced  imitating,  by  iron  fingers, 
hand-made  productions  -,  but  with  all  the  improvements 
made  in  the  loom  much  still  depends  upon  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  workers,  and  the  French  manufacturer 
benefits  by  the  aptitude  of  those  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  real  lace  by  bobbin  or  needle,  real  lace 
offering  so  many  beautiful  patterns  for  imitation.  Much 
of  this  machine-made  lace  makes  a  far  nearer  approach 
than  formerly  to  the  softness  and  clearness  of  the  real, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  specimens  are  very  truthful 
representations. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  lett«r8  on  this  subject  mnst  be  addreesed— 

To  th«  Editor  of  the 

Exolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwielc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

s.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  enrolope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  haring  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  mnst 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
eay.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  mnch  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

7.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  some  nom. 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1577.  E.  D.  H.  makes  point  lace  in  batiste,  black,  or  yak;  butter¬ 
flies,  IS.  6d. ;  flower,  is.  3d. ;  cravat-ends,  is.  6d.  and  zs.  6d. ;  collars, 
58.  and  63.;  open  sleeves,  los. ;  V-shaped  body  trimming,  12s.  6d. ; 
headdress,  22s. ;  apron  trimming,  328. ;  lappet,  28. ;  banner-screen, 
3O8. ;  bracket,  15s.;  pair  hand-screens,  15a.;  fan,  163.;  handkerchief 
border,  228. ;  parasol-cover,  £3.  All  worked  treble  stitches.  No 
post  cards.  Address,  E.  D.  II.,  Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorset. 

1578.  Light  Hands  has  a  very  lovely  cashmere  opera  mantle  of  the 
flnest  texture,  edged  with  a  very  deep  silk  fringe,  made  in  France  fur 


the  Vienna  Exhibition.  Has  been  worn  only  a  few  times,  l'X>ks 
perfectly  new,  but  for  that  reason  is  offered  at  half-price,  for  7  guinea.s. 
Colour  a  rich  scarlet.  Address  with  Editor. 

1579.  Lunie  wishes  to  exchange  Musical  Monthly  for  ’73,  price  9s., 
in  good  condition,  for  a  nice  doable  scent-bottle  ;  or  open  to  offers. 

1580.  Dolly  has  a  Dolly  Varden,  cost  353.,  black,  with  small  roses, 
to  exchange  for  material  and  trimming  for  two  pretty  frocks  for  child 
of  six. 

1581.  G.  P.  wants  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for 
January  and  February,  1870.  Address,  Geo.  Pitman,  140,  Gower- 
street,  London. 

1582.  E.  A.  I.  would  be  much  obliged  if  some  subscriber  who  does 
not  bind  could  supply  her  with  the  April  number  of  E.nolishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  for  ’73,  which  she  has  unfortunately  lest.  She 
does  not  require  the  fashion-plate,  sheet  of  patterns,  or  coloured 
pattern,  and  is  willing  to  pay  full  price  for  a  clean  number. 

1583.  Bee  has  a  crescent  brooch  of  Indian  workmanship,  gold, 
with  carbnncles  and  pendant;  earrings  to  match;  cost  £4.  Will 
take  £3. 

15S4.  Sybil  has  16  yards  of  rich  corded  green  silk,  quite  fresh, 
CAst  6  guineas  ;  wants  783.  for  it ;  also  pair  of  iS-inch  globes  by  Cary, 
on  mahogany  stands,  in  perfect  condition  ;  price  4  guineas.  Address 
with  Editor. 

1585.  F.  T.  wishes  for  the  April  number  for  1873  of  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ;  must  be  clean  and  complete.  Would 
prefer  baying  it.  Address  with  Editor. 

1586.  Mils.  J.  W'anted,  all  the  letters  to  date  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mao.vzinb,  the  Queen,  or  other 
papers,  Ac.,  relating  to  the  corset  question;  also,  any  illustrations, 
notes,  or  other  matter  relating  thereto;  also,  the  Corset  and  Crino¬ 
line,  Figure  Training,  Art  of  Beauty,  or  other  liooks  on  the  matter, 
French  or  English.  High  price  given.  Address  with  Editor. 

1587.  Edith  has  a  sea-gull’s  feather,  quite  new.  She  wishes  to 
exchange  for  anything  equivalent  that  may  be  offered.  In  answer 
quote  Edith. 

1588.  A  guinea’s  worth  of  clean  music,  Ac.  [No  address  sent.] 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englisuwoma.n’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

No  Name  writes, — “In  your  next  number  will  you  kindly  inform 
me  whether  it  is  customary,  on  removing  from  one  house  to  another 
in  the  same  town,  to  issue  special  cards  announcing  the  same  ?  If  soj 
will  you  please  give  the  prescribed  form,  and  oblige  an  old  subscriber 
to  your  Magazine  ?”  [It  is  customary  to  post  or  leave  cards  with 
the  new  address  on  all  friends  you  wish  to  continue  to  call  on  you.] 

Anita  will  feel  very  much  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if  she  will 
kindly  advise  her  how  to  make  a  dress  useful  for  the  coming  summer. 
The  drees  Is  steel  grey  Japanese  silk,  plain  gored  train  skirt,  and 
perfectly  plain  round  waisted  body,  and  no  extra  materials  for 
trimmings.  Would  a  plastron  of  dark  grey  cashmere,  or  striped  grey 
Japanese  silk,  be  suitable,  and  if  so,  where  can  a  good  pattern  be 
procured  ?  Anita  would  also  be  glad  to  know  if  a  black  velvet  sleeve¬ 
less  jacket  could  be  worn  out  of  doors,  and  her  heaviest  dresses  (in¬ 
cluding  white  alpaca)  during  the  summer,  as  Anita  is  not  strong, 
and  seldom  finds  ordinary  summer  costume  sufficiently  warm  ?  After 
all  these  questions,  Anita  feels  almost  ashamed  to  ask  one  more,  and 
that  is  the  price  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  morning  cap  (which 
she  supposes  is  suited  for  young  women)  and  where  to  be  procured  ? 
If  An  ita’s  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  next  number  she  w  ill  be 
much  obliged,  as,  from  various  circumstances,  she  is  obliged  to  make 
her  summer  preparations  early.  Having  before  received  valuable 
advice  from  the  Silkworm,  Anita  wishes  again  to  express  her  thanks 
for  the  kind  courtesy  which  has  been  shown  to  her.  [i.  Yes,  this  is 
a  very  good  notion.  A  striped  plastron  of  the  same  material  will  look 
very  well,  or  a  grey-striped  light  blue  plastron  would  look  very  nice. 
I  saw  a  very  pretty  mode  of  doing  up  a  dress  when  in  Paris.  The 
dress  was  plain  black  silk;  the  edge  was  worn,  and  therefore  covered 
by  a  two-inch  bias  band  put  on  plainly.  This  band  was  of  striped 
black  and  blue.  A  plastron  and  culls  to  match  finished  the  toilette. 
I  think  you  could  do  this  easily  in  grey  silk  with  blue  stripes.  The 
silk  need  not  be  Japanese.  2.  A  black  silk  sleeveless  jacket,  or  a  jet- 
embroidered  cashmere  jacket,  would  be  more  suitable.  Velvet  looks 
BO  very  hot  in  summer.  3.  los.  6d.,  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Oxford- 
circus,  Regent -street.] 

Monogram  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Silkworm,  and  would 
be  grateful  indeed  for  her  advice,  as  from  her  writings  she  appears  to 
have  so  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  things  should  be  and  what 
things  are.  Monogram  has  four  dresses  to  be  made,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  how  they  should  be  made.  She  is  very  young, 
and  married,  fair  and  slight.  One  dress  is  white  Indian  muslin,  with 
bunches  of  forget-me-nots  all  over.  This  she  would  prefer  long. 
There  are  twelve  yards.  How  sh<juhl  it  be  made  ?  Another  is  green 
muslin,  with  the  lace  bordering  (black).  This  is  to  be  short,  for 
croquet  or  walking.  Should  it  touch  the  ground  ?  And  how  about 
low  lining  of  body  and  sleeves  ?  Could  the  Silkworm  suggest  some 
high  botly,  w  ith  long  sleeves  to  wear  underneath — for  driving  or  walking 
— of  silk — or  something  thinner?  In  hot  weather  Monogram  never 
wears  any  top  covering  of  any  kind.  Then  another  is  a  white  linen 
dress,  with  chocolate  stripes.  This  to  be  made  short — but  how  p 
And  the  last  a  white  pique  satinette,  to  be  long,  and  very  ]ilain. 
Monogram  thought  of  having  a  body  with  basque  at  the  back, 
trimmed  with  deep  embroidery ;  but  h(»w  could  the  skirt  be  trimmed 
BO  as  not  to  be  expensive  ?  Would  the  Silkworm  advise  blue  washing 
cambric  in  any  way,  as  there  are  but  ton  yards  of  piqued  and,  as  the 
wearer  has  not  much  colour,  and  fair  hair,  blue  always  suits  her  ? 
Last  summer  Monogram  had  a  long  scarf  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
handsome  deep  yak  lace  and  insertion.  It  did  not  suit  her,  being  so 
loose  about  the  front,  where  it  crossed,  so  it  was  only  worn  half-a- 
dozen  times.  Could  the  Silkworm  suggest  any  kind  of  pretty  jacket 
it  might  be  made  into,  so  as  to  utilise  the  present  trimmings  p  It 


must  have  sleeves.  When  anything  of  the  kind  has  to  be  braided, 
has  it  to  be  cut  out  first,  and  where  could  Monogram  have  things 
stamped  ?  Also,  what  would  be  the  cost,  say  of  a  jacket,  for  instance, 
with  a  handsome  pattern?  Monogram  has  lost  her  late  dressmaker, 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  finds  it  so  difficult  to  meet  with  another  with 
any  ideas,  hence  these  troublesome  questious.  She  so  seldom  visits 
London,  that,  as  yet,  only  the  materials  for  her  dresses  are  sent  her, 
but  she  hopes  one  day  to  know  where  they  could  be  well  and  not  too 
expensively  made  up.  Could  the  Silkworm  recommend  her  any¬ 
where  ?  Monogram  would  just  say,  in  conclusion,  she  has  a  very, 
very  quiet  life — no  society,  no  gaiety — therefore  has  only  to  dress 
quietly  and  well  so  as  to  please  one.  [i.  Make  your  muslin  with  long 
skirt,  but  not  a  train ;  jacket  bodice  and  coat  sleeves,  terminating  iu 
an  embroidered  flounce.  2.  Your  green  muslin,  for  croquet,  should 
bo  I'asterrc— that  is,  it  should  just  lie  on  the  ground,  or  shave  it 
(I'ascr).  It  can  be  lined  up  to  the  throat,  and  opened  V-shape. 
Sleeves  half  lined.  I  always  have  my  muslins  made  without  lining, 
and  then  they  can  bo  worn  over  high  or  low  corsage  u  volonti!.  3. 
Your  chocolate  striixid  dress  would  look  well  with  bias  robiugs  and  a 
plain  chocolate  waistcoat.  Flounce  the  back  of  this  dress  if  you  have 
enough  material.  4.  Your  wliite  pique  satinette  should  bo  Princess 
shape,  plain  skirt,  fastened  with  pearl  buttons,  and  with  embroidered 
Medici  ruff  and  sleeves.  Wear  a  black  lace  fichu  loosely  tied  with 
this.  No,  do  not  spoil  the  pure  white  dress  with  blue  cambric.  Wear 
a  blue  necktie,  or  a  little  blue  in  your  hat.  5.  The  fichu  cape  would 
do  exactly,  and  the  trimmings  would  suit  this  fashionable  mantle. 
C.  Braided  work  is  outlined  and  traced,  but  not  cut  out  before  working 
on  the  tracing.  7.  Madame  Goubaud  will  get  this  done  for  you. 
30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent  Garden.  8.  Madame  Dubois-Gelley,  61, 
Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  is  very  intelligent,  and  will  make  every¬ 
thing  you  want.] 

A  Puzzled  Reader  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Editor  to  a 
difficulty  which  must  have  troubled  many  subscribers  to  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  besides  herself.  A  Puzzled  Reader 
alludes  to  the  extremely  technical  French  terms  which  are  so  plenti¬ 
fully  used  in  the  Magazine,  alth(jugh,  from  its  general  tendency,  any 
one  can  gather  that  it  is  inteudcnl  rather  for  the  use  of  lady  amateurs 
iu  dressmaking,  millmery,  &c.,  than  for  professionals — os  an  aid  to 
those  unable  to  employ  skilful  femnies-de-chambre  or  high-class 
modistes  in  the  “  confectionery”  of  their  attire,  rather  than  for  the 
femmes-de-chamhre  or  modistes  themselves.  Consequently  A  Puzzled 
Reader  thinks  that  if  bonnets  and  dresses  were  described  in  English, 
the  Silkworm’s  information  (valuable  even  now)  would  be  really  in¬ 
estimable,  for  the  language  of  the  costumier  and  modiste  differs  as 
much  from  the  French  of  the  salon  as  does  the  latter  from  the  French 
of  Stratford-atte-Bow ;  and  A  Puzzled  Reader  admits  that  thc- 
nomenclature  of  fashion  is  beyond  her  powers  of  comprehension,  even 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  as  that  useful  work  takes  no  cognisance 
of  the  transitory  fashionable  applications  of  words.  For  instance, 
what  a  pity  that  the  Silkw  orm’s  account  of  some  new  spring  toilettes 
should  be  lost  on  the  unlearned,  who  cannot  even  imagine  what  kind 
of  trimming  the  “  parement  of  a  sleeve”  is,  or  a  “  plastron,”  or  what 
may  be  the  material  described  as  “  percale  sans  appret.”  The  terms 
“  cama'ieu,  plisse,  cascade  folds,  encolurc,  coques”  (as  applied  either 
to  hairdressing  or  to  millinery),  are  all  equally  dark  to  Puzzled 
Reader,  who  also  thinks  that  a  little  explanation  of  tfio  nature  of 
arrangements  (the  names  of  which  are  comprehensible)  would  be- 
advisable,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  “bandeaux  Russes.”  A 
Puzzled  Reader  gives  these  instances,  not,  however,  demanding  an 
explanation  of  everything  at  once,  but  merely  indicating  what,  she 
thinks,  would  be  an  improvement  iu  a  most  excellent  and  valuable 
publication.  [I  think  A  Puzzled  Reader  is  more  puzzled  by  her 
linguistic  prejudices  than  by  my  use  of  French  expressions.  In  the 
present  day  English  ladies  not  understanding  French  are  quite  in  the- 
minority.  Whenever  I  can  give  an  English  word  which  will  expres.-: 
the  meaning  of  the  French,  I  invariably  prefer  it ;  but  what  meaning 
does  a  dress  trimmed  with  shells  convey,  while  not  one  English  lady 
in  a  hundred  will  mistake  “coquilles”  for  anything  else  than  the 
pretty  trimming  which  has  been  so  named.  Again,  how  funnily  an 
“  endive  ruche”  on  a  poplin  dress  would  sound ;  yet  a  “  chioor6e”  ruche 
thoroughly  expressed  the  fashionable  trimming  of  last  year.  I  inquired 
if  “  percale  sans  applet”  bad  no  other  and  shorter  name  at  the  time 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody  showed  me  this  pretty  stuff;  but 
“  percale  sans  appret”  is  the  only  title.  New  words  daily  spring  up 
with  new  inventions;  one  may  as  justly  complain  of  the  word 
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pbutograpli,”  “  Juguerrcotypc,”  or“tfli'gni.in,”  and  new  words  must 
be  employed  in  describing  new  materials  and  new  costumes.  Ordinary 
attention  paid  to  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Descriptions,  Fashion  En¬ 
gravings  and  Descriptions,  would  teach  each  new  term  as  it  apj)ears. 
The  name  of  a  Japanese  fabric  spoken  of  last  month  as  “  Kame-llame- 
ha”  may  be  as  reasonably  objected  to  as  “  percale  siins  appret,” 
which  is  simply  a  draper’s  term — percale,  calico;  sans,  without; 
ApprC't,  finish,  {fiec  Littce’s  Dictionnrij.)  “  Appret  (Xo.  5)  maniero 
d’appreter  les  etoffes,  les  toiles,  les  cuirs.  Toile  sans  appret,  terme  do 
drapier,  eau  gommee  nui  lustre  le  drap  ct  le  rend  plus  ferme.” 
“Appret”  has  a  variety  of  meanings,  but  in  this  sense  means  Jinish. 
The  “  parement”  of  a  sleeve  is  the  put-on  trimming,  the  cutf  of  a 
gentleman’s  sleeve,  the  ornament  of  a  lady’s.  “  Camaieu”  means  the 
shades  of  a  colour,  and  is  derived  from  the  two  shades  of  a  cameo.  A 
“plastron”  is  a  superposed  piece  imitated  from  the  upper  portion  of  a 
cnirasse,  covering  the  chest ;  the  modern  “  plastron”  not  only  covers 
the  chest,  on  which  it  is  usually  buttoned,  but  frequently  extends  over 
the  front  of  the  skirt :  the  sliape  is,  however,  always  preserved. 
“  Coques,”  loops  of  ribbon  placed  one  upf)n  the  other  like  a  cock’s 
comb,  loops  of  hair.  “  Plisse,”  pleating.  “  Cascade  folds,”  folds 
flowing  down  like  a  cascade.  “  Bandeaux  Russes,”  Russian  bauds — 
i.e.,  high,  raised,  instead  of  flat  bands.  “  Encolure,”  the  neck  or  arm¬ 
hole  of  a  costume,  applied  usually  as  the  place  where  a  collar  or 
sleeve  or  trimming  is  to  be  put.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion  upon  any  subject  whatever  in  science  or  in  art  without  making 
use  of  techniciil  words,  understood  by  the  professors  of  each  particular 
science  and  art.  Young  students  in  geology  must  Icani  geological 
tenns;  students  of  music  must  become  acquiiinted  with  the  terms, 
notes,  and  signs  of  music;  she  who  would  wish  to  practise  advan¬ 
tageously  the  science  of  dressmaking  and  the  art  of  eostume  must 
consent  to  learn  the  terms  employed  by  the  artists  who  invent,  design, 
and  illustnite,  and  the  writers  who,  like  myself,  describe  their  works.] 
Li/.zie  has  worked  a  point  lace  handkerchief,  but,  being  rather  a 
long  time  about  it,  it  has  become  discoloured.  Will  Silkworm 
kindly  tell  her  (in  the  next  number  of  the  Enolishwom.xx’s  Doulstic 
M.vg.vzixe)  the  best  way  to  clean  or  wash  it  ?  Lizzie  has  sent  p,<lnt 
lace  to  be  cleaned,  but  she  does  not  think  it  has  looked  very  good. 
[You  will  find  it  returned  in  beautiful  order  from  Mrs.  Treadwin, 
6,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter,  for  a  trifle,  but  you  can  wash  it  with 
sapolinc  and  water,  and  iron  it  renj  carejtdhj.] 

Will  Silkworm  kindly  tell  E.milv  II.  if  the  Antephelic  Milk  is 
of  any  use  for  a  coarse  complexion  ?  E.  II.  has  had  spots  on  her  face, 
whieh  have  only  lately  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  this  dreadful 
complexion.  E.  II.  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  Silkwok.m  will  answer 
this  next  month,  or  if  she  can  tell  her  of  anything  else  that  will  im¬ 
prove  her  comple>\)n.  [Losing  Antephelic  ililk  in  the  water  you 
wash  your  face  in  wilt  certainly  refine  and  improve  your  skin,  but  1 
should  advise  your  sleeping  in  a  meal  mask  for  some  weeks.  The 
mask  is  made  of  muslin  or  lino  cambric,  with  holes  cut  for  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth.  It  is  filled  with  oatmeal,  and  put  on  wet,  but  not 
dripping.  Some  ladies  use  oatmeal  ground  finely,  and  mi.xcd  with 
buttermilk  to  a  cream,  rubbed  on  at  night,  a  fine  handkerchief  tictl  over 
the  face.  Perseverance  in  this  will  improve  the  worst  complexion,  but 
you  must  also  attack  the  cause  of  the  spots,  your  state  of  health. 

Le.na  writes, — “  Dear  Silkworm, — Will  you  kindly  answer  the 
following  questions,  as  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  very  hand.-iomo 
black  moire  antique  dress  available  ?  It  is  made  with  a  trained  skiit 
and  a  short  peplum  of  the  silk,  which  is  very  old-fashioned-looking. 
Would  a  Swiss  book  muslin  polonaise  look  well  over  it  ?  or  would  it 
be  too  juvenile-looking  for  a  middle-aged  lady  to  wear  ?  Any  hints 
would  greatly  oblige.  May  I  also  re<inest  to  have  a  coloured  iiatteni 
given  shortly  for  emliroidering  a  chimneypiece  valance  on  canva.s  in 
Berlin  wool  (similar  in  style  to  the  pattern  given  in  Manrh  last. 
No.  1S2,  ‘  Embroidered  Sofa  Cushion,’  which  is  so  indistinct  I  cannot 
copy  it),  with  plain  directions  for  working  it  and  making  the  knotted 
stitch  ?  I  have  subscribed  to  the  Enolisiiwoma.n’s  Domestic 
Magazi.ne  from  the  first,  and  highly  appreciate  it.”  [A  Imok 
muslin  polonaise  is  too  young-looking  of  itself,  and  muslin  is  an  un¬ 
suitable  melanrie  with  moire.  Velvet  or  satin,  Sicilienne  or  rich  silk, 
are  the  only  suitable  fabrics  unless  we  venture  upon  lace,  Chantilly 
by  preference.  You  can  cut  off  a  few  inches  of  the  train,  and  cord 
the  edges.  Put  velvet  and  moire  bows  as  side  robings,  using  part  of 
the  peplum  for  this  ;  add  ba8<iues  to  the  corsage  if  it  has  no  jacket, 
and  put  velvet  revers  to  the  sleeves,  and  velvet  Medici  collar  and  lace 


ruffle.  You  can  wear  a  sleeveless  cuirasse  of  velvet,  plainly  corded, 
which  will  look  very  handsome,  or,  if  you  wish  to  wear  the  moire 
dress  in  hot  weather  (which  I  hardly  suppose),  a  cuirasse  of  jet -beaded 
net  would  bo  suitable.  You  can  wear  this  over  any  dress  (silk,  hien 
Ciifendii),  and  can  add  velvet  trimming  for  autumn  or  winter  wear; 
or  you  can  trim  your  dress  with  jet  braid,  which  is  very  appropriate 
for  so  rich  a  material.  Wo  cannot  procure  tho  pattern  you  ask  for 
directly,  and  are  surpri.sed  at  your  complaining  of  the  pattern  given, 
as  it  has  been  worked  by  so  many  ladies.  The  knotted  stitch  is 
merely  a  twist  of  tlic  silk  round  tho  needle,  whieh  is  then  drawn 
through  the  twist.  At  any  lady’s  house  near  you  could  be  shown 
this  easy  stitch.  No  letter  received  from  you  previous  to  this  one.] 
Blosso.m  writes  — “  Madam, — I  regret  very  much  to  find  there  is  no 
further  diseussi.m  with  regard  to  the  dri'ss  of  young  girls  in  the  May 
number.  We  have  been  so  much  interested  that  we  triut  it  is  not 
going  to  cease  altogether.  We  arc  so  surprised  to  see  so  many  of 
your  correspondents  speak  of  tho  costume  as  obsolete.  I  believe  it 
has  never  gone  out  of  fashion  altogether;  it  certainly  has  not  in  the 
North.  I  think  the  following  lines,  called ‘Two  and  Two,’ fnmi  a 
imem  by  Jlr.  J.  Ashby-Sterry,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago,  bears  out 
my  theory : — 

“‘Come  the  little  ones  in  frocks. 

With  their  broidered  kniekerlxicks, 

Aud  their  tangle'd  sunny  locks. 

Laughing  crew. 

“‘Come  the  dinqiled  darling  pets, 

IV'ith  their  tresses  all  in  nets, 

-Vnd  their  snow-white  pantelettes. 

Full  in  view. 

“  ‘  Come  the  gay  and  graceful  girls. 

With  their  chignons  and  their  curls. 

Sweetest  string  of  beauty’s  js-arls. 

Two  and  Two.’ 

This  poem  will  doubtless  charm  the  enthusiastic  Minnie.” 

Mai'LE  Leaf  writes— ‘'  Dear  Madam,— I  havethis  morning  posteda 
letter  to  your  publishers  requesting  them  to  send  mo  one  of  your  little 
books  giving  directions  for  the  copying  of  Yak  lace.  Before  reading 
their  advertisement  I  had  been  trying  to  copy  tho  same  lace  in  knitting, 
with  ‘  Tasmanui.’  Of  course  I  did  not  succccil  remarkably  well.  I 
am  aware  that  in  applying  to  the  Editress  of  a  Magazine  I  should 
inclose  a  stamixid  enveloix,'  providing  for  the  rt'ply.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  out  of  my  iiower  to  do  so,  as  in  this  remote  little  colony 
English  stumps  unused  aiv  ditfieult  to  obtain,  and  all  I  could  procure 
were  needed  to  inclose  in  my  order  to  Messrs.  Ward,  Liick,  and  Tyler. 
I  cannot  well  take  out  a  post-otlice  order  for  threepence,  so  must  trust 
to  your  kindness  to  receive  a  reply.  1  wish  to  know  what  materials 
are  required  for  copying  the  laces,  and  to  what  establishment  1  had 
better  si'nd  for  them  ?  Also  the  probable  prices,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  what  colours  I  eau  obtain  for  tho  worki'  Tho  latest  number  of 
your  charming  Magazine  that  I  have  seen  is  dated  June,  1S73;  some 
of  my  friends  in  Charlottetown  take  it,  but  1  very  seldom  see  it.  1 
should  like  to  subscribe  to  it  next  summer  myself ;  should  you  advise 
me  to  write  to  London  for  it,  or  to  get  it  through  my  Ixiokseller  ? 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  tho  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  ? 
Should  you  not  mind  giving  me  an  answer  on  one  or  two  subjects  of 
ctiiiucttc,  1  should  bo  grateful.  I  suppose  I  may  describe  myself  as 
belonging  to  what  Tcoiple  ISor  calls  the  ‘  L’piier  Ten  of  the  Middle- 
Class;’  my  father  is  a  judge,  but  he  has  a  large  family,  and  we  liavo 
never  been  very  well  oil  in  this  world’s  goods  nor  kept  up  much  style. 
I  am  to  be  married  in  J  aue,  aud  am  anxious  to  have  my  establishment 
refined  and  tasteful,  though  it  may  lie  tiny.  Is  tho  practice  of 
receiving  wedding  visitors  in  state,  and  offiring  them  cake  and  wine, 
still  extant  in  Enghind  ?  As  I  cammt  afford  a  handsome  Brussels 
carpet  (which  is  the  best  wo  can  obtain  out  here)  1  intend  carpeting 
most  of  my  rooms  w  ith  felt  of  two  shades  of  green — what  shade  and 
description  of  chintz  will  suit  best  with  a  moss-cdoured  carpet  and  a 
gold  and  pale  French  grey  pai>er  ?  I  have  hoard  of  the  material  (new 
to  us)  called,  I  think,  cri  ton,  but  I  fear  that  will  bo  beyond  our 
means.  I  frequently  see  advertised  in  London  jiaiicrs  articles  of 
clothing  and  napery  at  marvellously  low  jirices,  and  this  spring  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  writing  to  Messrs.  Baker  and  Cri.sp  for  somo 
tilings  which  I  asked  them  to  send  to  my  English  dressmaker  to 
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come  out  with  my  tronesean ;  but  as  that  way  of  obtaining  them  will 
not  always  be  accessible,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  be  a  way 
by  which  such  parcels  can  be  safely  transmitted  to  our  remote  little 
island.  Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  ask  if  Irish  crochet  can  be 
bought  by  the  yard  for  trimming,  and  if  so,  where  ?  I  am  not  aware 
if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  and  Silk- 
WORM  are  the  same  person;  it  is  to  the  latter  that  I  address  this 
letter.  In  the  ‘  Spinnings  at  the  Seaside*  you  mention  your  little 
boys.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  some  stamps  for  them.  I 
beliere  the  issue  is  becoming  rare,  and  they  may  in  some  way  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  encroachment  upon  your  time  that  this  wordy  epistle 
has  been.  I  have  thought  of  another  question  that  I  should  like  to 
ask — Is  it  not  better,  supposing  a  dross  were  trimmed  with  Iloniton 
or  Maltese  lace,  to  use  a  plain  cambric  broad-hemmed  handkerchief 
than  to  use  a  Valenciennes  one,  no  matter  how  handsome;  or  are 
diflerent  laces  sometimes  worn  together?  [i.  If  you  write  to 
Mr.  Nicholson,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London,  he  will  get  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  yon  require  and  forward  at  once  to  you.  z. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut-garden,  will  supply 
you  with  all  materials  for  polonaise  lace.  It  can  be  made  in  llama 
wool,  or  in  any  wool,  in  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.’s  crochet  and 
Maltese  threads.  I  think  yon  will  find  the  polonaise  lace  useful  for 
many  purposes.  3.  For  carpeting  the  felt  will  answer  well,  though  it 
wili  net  wear  so  long  as  Brussels.  I  suppose  your  winters  aro  too  cold 
for  you  to  use  French  fashions,  and  have  waved  or  stained  floors  and 
carpet  mats  of  the  size  of  English  hearthrugs  laid  about.  4.  Any  bright 
shades  of  chintz  will  suit  your  carjiet  and  paper.  Cretonne  chintz  at 
IS.  6d.  per  yard  would  look  very  nice.  Crochet  can  lie  bought  by  the 
yard.  5.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  hut  no  stamps  came 
to  hand ;  my  boys  are  grateful  for  the  kind  thought,  ami  have  looked 
out  your  island  on  the  map.  If  you  have  a  Maltese  lace  trimmed 
handkerchief,  use  it;  if  not,  a  plain  or  embroidered  one  will  do.  6. 
Should  you  wish  to  have  a  parcel  sent  yearly  or  half-yearly  I  will 
choose  the  things  for  you ;  but  I  should  like  a  clear  list,  with  estimated 
prices  and  carte  hlanclie  in  choosing.  I  would  buy  for  you  as  for 
myself;  but  I  never  buy  things  which  are  cheap  and  not  good  for 
myself,  and  so  should  require  liberty  of  action.  7.  For  your  Slaga- 
ziues,  I  should  think  having  them  from  your  bookseller  the  best  plan ; 
the  subscription  is  148.  per  annum,  and  the  postage  would  be  extra.] 

W.  G.  writes — *■  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  prepared 
leaves,  mosses,  Ac.,  for  making  paper  flowers  ?”  [Of  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Co.,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-stiuare.] 

L.  S.  Cook,  Latymer  Cottage,  Hammersmith,  W.,  writes — “  Can 
W.  M.  T.,  1539  in  the  Exchange  of  the  March  number,  allow  me  to 
see  the  Pomeranian  pups  at  above  address,  when,  if  approved,  I  would 
purchase  a  dog  pup  ?” 

Will  the  Eoitor  kindly  inform  A  Constant  SunscRinER  what 
shaped  hat  would  be  most  becoming  to  a  young  person  of  rather  a  full 
face  and  plain  features  ?  [Hats  are  not  very  becoming  to  full  faces, 
but  we  should  imagine  that  a  Rubens  hat,  with  plume,  would  suit 
you.  If  you  send  your  photograph,  with  envelope  for  its  return,  we 
can  decide  the  question. 

T.  F.  W.— I.  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  beg  you  to  refer  to  my 
letter  upon  French  coffee.  The  three  kinds  of  coffee  are  mixed  in 
equal  parts.  *.  I  shalf  be  obliged  by  your  letting  me  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  shop  you  mention  as  recommended  by  me,  as  well 
as  your  own  name  and  address,  in  order  that  I  may  verify  your  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  conduct  you  complain  of. — The  Silkworm. 

Emily  and  Jenny  write—"  Havingread  with  interest  the  questions 
and  replies  to  your  many  correspondents,  my  friend  and  self  thought 
we  might  ask  a  few  questions  on  our  own  account.  In  the  first  place 
we  are  thmking  of  bai-ing  new  coloured  silk  dresses,  we  think  pale 
blue.  As  we  shall  require  them  for  dinner  parties  and  for  evenings, 
we  have  both  worked  a  quantity  of  handsome  point  lace  about  three 
inches  wide.  Do  you  think  it  would  trim  them  nicely,  and  will  you 
tell  ns  how  many  yards  you  think  it  will  take,  as  we  should  like  to 
know  if  we  liave  worked  enough  ?  We  should  be  delighted  to  have 
some  of  the  Irish  printed  linen  mentioned  in  the  February  part,  and 
would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  A.  M.  F.  could  let  us  know  the  address 
of  the  maker.  We  think  also,  with  A.  M.  F.,  that  long  trousers  for 
girls  are  neither  ladylike  or  pretty,  and  should  have  a  decided  objec¬ 
tion  to  wearing  them.  As  regards  gentlemen  being  admitted  to  our 
Conversazione,  we  don’t  think  they  do,  or  at  least  ought  to,  take  interest 


in  anything  so  entirely  belonging  to  us  and  our  affairs.’’  [i.  Pale 
blue  silk  or  poplin  drosses  will  look  very  elegant  trimmed  with  point 
lace,  and  will  require  about  nine  yards  of  lace  for  each  dress.  1.  As 
soon  as  we  know  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  Irish  printed 
linen  we  will  publish  it.] 

Ignorance  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  kindly 
inform  her  as  to  a  few  points  regarding  a  quiet  marriage  ceremony  to 
take  place  in  the  house.  Ignorance  has  been  present  at  several 
marriages  in  church,  but  has  never  seen  one  in  the  house.  She  would 
be  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  answer  the  following  questions; — In 
entering  the  room  along  with  her  father  for  the  ceremony,  should  the 
bride  make  any  recognition  of  any  of  the  company  before  the  marriage 
service  commences  ?  Should  the  bride,  or  bridesmaids,  or  any  of  the 
eompiiny,  use  prayer-books,  and  should  the  register  bo  signed  in  tbe 
r>om  in  which  the  ceremony  takes  place?  Should  the  cake  be  cut 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  what  refreshments  should  be 
handed  round  where  there  is  no  dejeuner  f  Does  the  bride  take  fare¬ 
well  of  her  friends  before  retiring  to  change  her  dress  for  the  journey  ? 
Will  the  clergyman  make  use  of  the  whole  of  the  matrimonial  service 
as  in  church,  or  will  he  omit  the  psalms,  «tc.,  not  having  the  help  of  a 
choir?  [l.  The  bride  should  bow  on  entering  the  rwm,  and  shake 
liauds  with  the  bridegroom,  i.  All  should  use  prayer-lx)oks.  3.  The 
register  is  usually  signed  in  the  room  in  which  the  ceremony  takes 
place.  4.  Where  there  is  no  “breakfast”  the  bridecake  and  the  wine 
form  the  refreshments  offered.  5.  No;  the  bride  changes  her  dress, 
and  rctunis  to  take  farewell.  6.  In  private  marriages  the  whole  of 
the  service  is  usually  read.] 

Minnie  would  feel  obliged  if  Silkworm  would  tell  her  what  kind 
of  polonaise  to  wear  over  a  dark  blue  silky  stuff.  [Black  silk  or  black 
cashmere,  or  white  material.]  She  does  not  wish  black  or  white, 
having  worn  these  already  last  summer  and  this  winter.  [Nothing 
else  will  look  well.]  She  has  only  stuff  enough  for  a  skirt,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  Silkworm  would  tell  her  where  the  polonaise  could 
be  bought ;  she  hopes  it  will  not  trouble  her  too  much. 

Braver  will  be  grateful  if  Silkworm  will  tell  her  where  (in 
London)  she  can  get  the  fur  trimming  on  a  cloth  jacket  repaired. 
[Mrs.  Cooke,  furrier,  71,  Oxford-street.]  Also  how  much  poplin  H 
would  take  to  make  a  dinner  dress.  [Eighteen  yards.]  Beaver 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  answer  in  next  month’s  Magazine,  as  she 
hopes  to  be  in  London  then. 

E.  M.  writes — “Madam, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can 
dispose  of  wool  and  cotton  antimacassars,  embroidery,  knitting, 
tatting,  and  other  kinds  of  fancy  work  ?  [( )ffer  them  in  the  Exchange 
columns.] 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dross  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  tbe  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  poet. 


Sr  TUS  AUTHOR  Of  "OLIVE  VARCOE." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^l^WO  years  have  rolled  away  since  we  left  Oliver  de 
JL  Beauvoir  with  that  letter  in  his  hand  which  told  him 
of  Mrs.  Carteret’s  marriage  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas. 
This  event  startled  him.  At  Bosanken  he  had  seen,  or 
guessed,  that  much  of  his  sister’s  unhappiness  sprang 
from  some  mysterious  source  hidden  at  Caerlerrick,  and 
he  pondered  anxiously  now  on  the  chance  of  this 
marriage  influencing  her  life  for  good  or  evil.  Would 
those  eccentric  annoyances  which  came  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  gifts,  and  even  more  singular  forms,  reach  her 
still,  or  would  they  cease  ?  In  fact,  was  the  implacable 
Sir  Cuthbert  to  alter  now  into  a  mere  Benedict,  who 
hated  his  neighbour  in  a  civil,  commonplace  way  ? 

Curious  on  this  point,  Oliver  wrote  to  his  sister  giving 
an  account  of  his  rencontre  with  Sir  Cuthbert’s  bride. 
Then  he  asked  eagerly  whether  Caerlerrick  was  con¬ 
ducting  itself  in  a  saner  manner  now  it  had  a  mistress, 
or  were  those  exasperating  communications  which  drove 
Bosperis  mad  still  showered  upon  her  by  some  Bedlam 
hand  ? 

In  her  reply  Lady  Theresa  assured  him  Caerlerrick 
was  a  shut  tomb,  from  which  nothing  issued.  Not 
even  a  flower  had  reached  her  since  Sir  Cuthbert’s  return 
with  his  bride.  She  implored  him,  however,  not  to 
accuse  that  proud  and  gloomy  man  of  any  wrong  towards 
her  or  Mr.  Bosperis,  for  none  existed.  If  there  were 
indeed  a  wrong  it  was  not  on  his  side.  As  for  the  letters, 
which  she  could  not  deny  had  reached  her,  by  means 
of  which  she  was  ignorant,  Sir  Cuthbert  had  long  ago 
haughtily  and  indignantly  denied  all  knowledge  of  them. 
He  had  done  this  when  Mr.  Bosperis,  in  the  first 
passionate  rage  of  his  jealousy,  had  accused  him  as  the 
disturber  of  his  domestic  peace. 

Knowing  that  his  sister’s  mind  was  Impenetrable  with 
regard  to  the  secret  cause  of  her  sorrow,  Oliver  accepted 
New  Sekies,  ii6,  Tgi.  XYII. 
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this  answer  without  further  question.  But  the  mystery 
with  which  she  had  shrouded  her  dealings  with  Caer¬ 
lerrick  gained  a  new  interest  in  his  thoughts  by  his 
remembrance  of  Lady  Tregethas.  Like  a  shadow  of 
sorrow  following  his  steps,  this  memory  came  upon  him 
in  his  wanderings,  seeming  to  fall  like  a  breath  on  many 
a  picture  and  statue,  giving  it  the  likeness  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face  as  it  passed.  But  this  impression,  as  all  im¬ 
pressions  did  with  him,  wore  away,  and  he  led  his  care¬ 
less,  easy  life,  happy  wherever  he  went,  liked  while  he 
stayed,  forgotten  when  he  was  gone. 

He  soon  wearied  of  his  romantic  search  for  the 
girl  whose  name  had  excited  his  sister’s  feverish  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  who  had  herself  pleased  his  fancy  for  a  day. 
He  was  a  versatile  man,  not  a  steadfast  one.  He  de¬ 
lighted,  he  amused,  he  fascinated.  But  somewhat  like  a 
figure  in  a  kaleidoscope — as  you  gazed  at  one  phase  of 
him  with  a  pleased  eye  it  faded  into  another,  and  you 
wondered  which  was  the  real  man,  and  in  trying  to 
grasp  him  the  mind  grew  dissatisfied,  and  you  wearied 
even  as  he  did.  Yet  he  found  Barbara  without  looking 
for  her,  as  we  find  a  wild  flower  or  a  rare  fern  by  the 
wayside. 

So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  that  in  his  correspondence 
with  his  sister  he  had  ceased  either  seriously  or  gaily  to 
speak  of  his  search  for  “  that  myth  called  Barbara.”  He 
was  at  Baden,  going  in  seriously  for  that  stupid,  ugly, 
butchering  work  called  pigeon-shooting,  when  a  great 
packet  of  letters  addressed  to  Beauvoir  Park,  and  re¬ 
directed  by  that  extremely  placid  and  lazy  nobleman, 
his  brother.  Lord  De  Beauvoir,  reached  him.  Among 
these  was  a  letter  from  Lady  Tregethas.  It  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  forgotten  or  laid  aside  at  Beauvoir,  for  it 
was  dated  so  long  back  that  it  was  now  nearly  two 
years  old.  Oliver  read  it  with  his  old  curiosity  coming 
back  upon  him  sharply. 
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Lady  Tregethas  wrote  with  the  anxiety  of  some  con¬ 
cealed  fear  or  pride.  She  trusted  her  hurried  note  had 
not  given  him  a  false  impression.  She  had  not  meant 
to  express  regret,  nor  did  she  feel  it.  She  had  cause 
only  to  rejoice  that  she  had  yielded  to  an  affection 
justified  by  esteem. 

“  She  is  like  all  the  host  of  female  martyrs  who 
marry  for  position,”  said  Oliver ;  “  they  would  rather 
die  than  own  it.  The  greater  the  fact  of  their  having 
taken  a  husband  for  money  or  rank,  the  bigger  are  their 
protestations  that  they  chose  him  for  love.” 

With  the  memory  of  Sir  Cuthbert’s  gloomy  proud 
face  gathering  in  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  he  flung  the 
letter  down,  and  the  page  slipping  over  displayed  a 
postscript — 

“  If  you  really  call  to  see  Rose,  will  you  write  and 
tell  me  how  she  looks  ?  I  yearn  to  hear  news  of  her 
from  some  one  who  has  seen  her  face.” 

“  That  will  give  me  a  chance  of  flinging  a  missile 
within  the  precincts  of  Caerlerrick,”  cried  Oliver,  de¬ 
lighted.  “  I’ll  go  home  through  Blois.  I  believe  it  is 
horridly  out  of  the  way,  but  that’s  no  matter.” 

He  ignored  the  fact  that  Lady  Tregethas  had 
written  the  request  before  she  could  possibly  have 
gained  an  insight  into  the  hatreds  and  enmities  which 
she  would  now  have  to  share  with  her  husband.  At 
all  events  the  letter  had  only  just  reached  him,  and  he 
cared  little  for  the  date. 

He  went  to  Blois  to  see  Rose  and  he  found  Barbara. 
He  presented  his  card  and  asked  for  Miss  Carteret  with 
some  misgiving.  ^ 

“  Perhaps  she  is  gone,”  he  had  said  to  himself, 
“  and  I  have  made  one  of  my  wise  journeys,  as  I  did 
when  searching  for  my  myth.” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Carteret  was  here.  Would  monsieur 
trouble  himself  to  walk  into  the  reception-room,  while 
she  took  the  card  to  madame  ?” 

This  from  the  neat  handmaiden  who  opens  the  door 
wide,  and  invites  Oliver  to  slide  across  the  polished 
floor  and  seat  himself  in  madame’s  fauteuil  beneath 
inadame’s  portrait,  which,  stout  and  smiling,  looks 
down  on  him  from  a  huge  frame. 

Then  as  the  door  closes  a  girl  seated  by  the  window 
reading  lifts  her  bent  head,  and  he  recognises,  with  a 
sudden  throb  of  the  heart,  the  face  he  had  never  quite 
forgotten. 

“  Miss  Lethbridge !”  he  cried.  Is  it  possible  ?” 

He  comes  forward  eagerly,  he  holds  out  his  hand, 
he  clasps  Barbara’s ;  while  she  still  stands  as  in  a 
dream,  a  flush  of  joy  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the  liquid 
notes  of  his  voice  thrilling  in  her  ears  like  the  sound  of 
a  remembered  spell. 

“  How  surprised  lam!”  he  continues,  forgetting  to 
let  go  her  hand.  “  And  how  well  you  look  I” 

I'he  colour  vanishes  from  Barbara’s  cheeks,  leaving 
her  face  pure  as  a  white  lily,  and  her  lips  tremble  a 
little  as  she  speaks. 

“  I  am  not  so  surprised  as  you,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,” 
she  says  ;  “for  my  friend  Rose  has  often  talked  of  the 
possibility  of  your  coming  hither  to  see  her.  She  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  come  at  last.” 

And,  passing  him,  Barbara  goes  to  the  door. 


“You  are  not  running  away  surely.  Miss  Leth¬ 
bridge  ?”  he  cries. 

“It  is  quite  contrary  to  French  etiquette  that  I 
should  stay  here,”  she  answers.  “  And  besides  you 
and  I  are  strangers,  and  your  visit  is  not  to  me.” 

“  Strangers  I  Then  you  have  quite  forgotten  me. 
Miss  Lethbridge  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  remember  you  perfectly,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir.  You  were  kind  enough  to  aid  me  when  an 
accident  occurred  to  the  fine  carriage  in  which  I  was 
riding.” 

“  Through  my  mad  driving,”  returns  Oliver.  “Don’t 
go,  pray  don’t  go  I” 

He  is  warm  and  eager,  Barbara  quiet  and  self- 
possessed. 

“  But  indeed  I  cannot  stay,”  she  says.  “  Madame 
would  be  quite  dismayed  to  find  me  here  when  she 
enters  with  Rose.  You  forget  that  you  are  not  my 
friend — that  you  did  not  inquire  for  me.” 

“  How  could  I  guess  you  were  here  ?  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  over  half  the  world.” 

“  For  me  !”  exclaims  Barbara,  and  her  cheeks  burn 
painfully.  “  You  are  jesting,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.” 

“  I  assure  you  I  am  not,  Miss  Lethbridge.  You  are 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Mordaunt  Lethbridge,  are  you 
not  ?” 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  she  says  simply,  too  surprised  for 
further  words. 

“  I  was  sure  of  it  I”  cried  Oliver  in  triumph.  “  And 
I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  my  sister.” 

“  From  your  sister  I”  And  Barbara  stands  like  a 
statue  of  amazement,  pale,  with  parted  lips  and  eyes 
fixed  on  him  half  in  terror. 

Meanwhile  he  takes  from  his  pocket-book  a  well- 
preserved  letter,  and  lays  it  in  her  trembling  hands. 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  Rose,  all 
brightness,  and  beauty,  and  smiles,  in  her  prettiest 
French  toilette,  ran  in  eagerly,  and  Oliver  did  not  even 
see  her ! 

“  Have  I  grown  out  of  your  recollection,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir  ?” 

The  little  silvery  voice,  slightly  thin  but  sweet, 
strikes  his  ear  in  a  remembered  tone,  and  Oliver  turns 
and  sees  Rose,  and  the  great  lady  of  the  establishment, 
large  and  affable,  standing  by  his  side,  smiling  on  him 
like  her  picture.  He  greets  her  and  Rose  immediately 
in  French. 

“You  have  grown  more  charming  than  ever.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rose,  but  my  memory  is  very  faithful — I  should 
have  recognised  you  anywhere.  Madame,  you  and 
Blois  have  done  wonders  for  mademoiselle.  I  shall 
tell  miladi  her  mother  that  she  is  ‘  belle  comme  une 
Rose.’” 

Poor  little  Rose  is  charmed  by  this  compliment,  as 
is  madame,  who  knows  belter  what  compliments  are 
worth  ;  but  then  this  one  comes  from  an  Englishman, 
therefore  it  counts,  for  does  not  all  Blois  know  that 
most  Englishmen  knock  down  women  and  trample  on 
them  ? 

Meanwhile  Barbara  holds  Lady  Theresa’s  letter 
in  her  hand  and  stands  among  them  uncertain  and 
silent ;  but  in  a  moment  Oliver  breaks  through 
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madame’s  volubility  and  Rose’s  prattle  and  says  to 
her  earnestly — 

“  Won’t  you  read  your  letter,  Miss  Lethbridge  ?  I 
am  anxious  you  should  read  it.” 

Barbara  breaks  the  seal  as  madame  nods  to  her 
affably — 

“  Ah,  you  have  brought  a  letter  for  Mademoiselle 
Letbrids.  From  some  of  her  parentage  of  course  ?’’ 

“  No  ;  from  my  sister.  Lady  Theresa  Bosperis.  I 
have  the  pleasure,  madame,  of  recognising  a  friend  of 
my  family  in  Miss  Lethbridge  ;  and  I  wish  I  had  known 
earlier  that  she  was  under  your  care.  I  should  then 
have  delivered  my  sister’s  letter  long  ago.” 

“  Barbara  a  friend  of  yours !  a  friend  of  your  sis¬ 
ter’s  !”  exclaims  Rose  in  extreme  amazement ;  “  well, 
I  should  never  have  guessed  that.  I  have  talked  of 
you  so  many  times,  and  she  never  once  said  she  knew 
you  or  your  family.” 

“  Vot  is  dat  you  zay  ?”  said  madame  suspiciously, 
plunging  into  English  suddenly  as  Rose  had  done ; 
“  may  I  zee  dis  lady’s  letter  ?”  And  true  to  her  French 
instincts,  as  a  dragon  guarding  a  garden  of  girls,  she 
holds  out  her  hand  for  it. 

Instinctively  Barbara  looks  at  Oliver,  and  he  smiles  ; 
then  she  puts  the  letter  within  madame’s  large  white 
fingers,  and  she  reads  this  : — 

“  Dear  Miss  Lethbridge, — I  write  to  entreat  you 
to  permit  me  to  be  your  friend.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  your  father  years  ago  when  I  was  quite  young. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  him  say  he  once  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  town  of  Stoneleigh  in  Devon.  During 
that  time  he  attended  my  family,  and  he  was  greatly 
liked  and  respected  by  my  dear  father.  This  fact 
would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  interest  me  in  his 
daughter,  but  my  own  personal  recollections  of  Dr. 
Lethbridge  add  to  my  earnest  desire  to  be  considered 
your  friend.  I  have  just  heard  that  he  and  your  mother 
are  both  dead,  therefore  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
prove  to  you  the  esteem  and  kindness  in  which  his 
memory  is  held  by  myself  and  family. 

“Will  you  write  to  me  when  my  brother  gives  you 
this  ?” 

There  were  tears  in  Barbara’s  eyes  when  madame 
laid  the  letter  down  with  a  satisfied  smile.  Lady 
Theresa’s  kind  words  of  her  dead  father  had  touched 
her  heart,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  her  that  a  stranger 
should  read  them. 

“  You  will  write  to  the  lady  at  once,  my  dear,”  says 
madame,  going  back  sweetly  to  French  again  ;  “  and 
monsieur  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  come  for  your 
letter.” 

“  I  will  come  to-morrow,”  said  Oliver,  with  his  eye 
on  Barbara ;  “  and  if  madame  will  honour  me  so  far, 
I  will  bring  a  carriage  and  ask  her  and  the  young 
ladies  to  accompany  me  in  a  drive  through  the  environs 
of  Blois.” 

Madame  would  be  delighted,  especially  if  there  was 
room  in  the  carriage  for  monsieur  her  husband. 

Monsieur  was  a  little  wizen  man  who  wore  spectacles, 
and  ran  after  moths  and  butterflies  with  a  gauze  bag 
at  the  end  of  a  stick.  He  lived  in  the  porter’s  lodge 


outside  the  garden  wall,  where  he  had  a  little  room  all 
to  himself,  with  a  dome  to  give  him  light,  by  reason  of 
his  sole  window  being  bricked  up  because  it  overlooked 
the  sacred  precincts  wherein  the  pupils  walked. 

Madame  worked  very  hard  for  this  little  man,  who 
disported  himself  all  day  in  the  fields  running  nimbly 
after  butterflies  ;  and  she  sent  him  two  plats  every  day 
for  his  dinner,  and  very  good  dishes  too ;  they  were 
exquisitely  cooked.  In  fact,  he  lived  in  clover,  and  grew 
very  thin  on  it,  those  running-matches  of  his  in  the 
meadows,  with  winged  vagrants,  keeping  him  like  a 
veritable  Egyptian  mummy  in  the  way  of  flesh. 

It  was  the  dream  of  madame’s  life  to  gain  money 
enough  to  give  this  little  man  the  realisation  of 
his  dream — to  build  a  museum  for  his  native  town  in 
which  to  enshrine  the  victims  of  his  net.  Impaled, 
poisoned,  suffocated,  or  starved,  they  lay  now  in  glass 
cases,  on  which  he  gloated  diurnally,  rubbing  his  dry 
hands  together  in  rapture. 

Place  in  the  carriage  being  accorded  to  this  little 
gentleman,  and  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  promised 
on  his  return  from  a  distant  expedition  after  a  dragon¬ 
fly,  Oliver  took  his  leave.  And  when  he  was  gone. 
Rose  somehow  felt  aggrieved,  while  Barbara  was  happy, 
blushing,  and  full  of  dreams. 

“  I’ll  never  forgive  you,”  said  Rose  in  a  voice  ( 
tears.  “  You  might  at  least  have  told  me  you  knev» 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir.” 

A  rush  of  colour  flew  over  Barbara’s  face  and  neck. 

“  I  had  no  right  to  say  I  knew  him.  Rose.  I  only 
met  him  once  by  an  accident,  and  I  was  not  aware  his 
sister  knew  my  father.” 

But  Rose  was  not  to  be  appeased.  It  was  too  dis¬ 
appointing  to  a  school-girl  to  have  a  friend  come  to  see 
her  who  thrust  her  aside  to  pay  his  most  distinguished 
attentions  to  another. 

“  I  was  frank  with  you.  I  told  you  everything,' 
said  Rose.  “  And  considering  the  times  and  times  we 
talked  of  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  I  think  you  might  have 
told  me.” 

“I  had  nothing  to  tell,”  said  Barbara.  “I  assure 
you.  Rose,  until  he  came  here  to-day,  I  never  saw  him 
but  once  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  why  have  kept  that  one  interview  a 
secret  ?” 

Barbara  was  silent,  but  Rose  saw  the  swift  colour 
coming  and  going  on  her  face,  and  grew  more  angry. 

“  I  hate  secrets,”  she  s.aid.  “  I  am  sure,  Barbara,  I 
have  told  you  all  mine.  And  you  know  I  am  going 
home  next  year  to  that  old  castle  in  fear  and  trembling. 
I  am  never  to  be  happy,  it  seems.” 

“Is  that  my  fault.  Rose  Would  not  I  make  the 
dragon’s  castle  a  fairy  palace  for  you  if  I  could  V’ 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  a  child  now,  Barbara  !  Don’t  talk  to 
me  as  if  I  were  a  baby.  Nothing  will  alter  the  dreary  old 
castle.  I  can  see  how  miserable  mamma  is  in  it,  and  of 
course  it  will  be  worse  for  me.” 

“  Why  worse  for  you.  Rose  ?” 

“  Why,  because  I’m  young,  and  I  want  to  be  happy. 
And  how  cross  you  are  to-day,  Barbara  !” 

But  even  as  Rose  said  this  she  relented,  and  grew 
ashamed,  and  a  soft  pink  flush  crept  up  from  her  pretty 
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chin  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  Then  she  laughed ,  and  said 
Barbara  knew  her  ways,  and  didn’t  niind  them,  she  was 
sure.  And  so  they  kissed,  and  the  little  cloud  seemingly 
was  gone.  Meanwhile,  as  Oliver  went  back  to  his 
hotel,  he  said  to  himself — 

“  How  those  two  girls  have  changed  !  They  have 
grown  into  women,  and  Barbara  is  beautiful,  yet  she 
has  the  same  face.  I  wonder  if  I  have.  It  makes  a 
fellow  feel  old  to  see  the  difference  a  couple  of  years 
makes  in  others.  1  think  it  is  time  I  gave  up  bachelor¬ 
hood  and  took  the  world  seriously.” 

Then  he  whistled,  and  felt  sorry  Barbara  was  only 
a  doctor’s  daughter,  a  person  by  no  means  eligible  for 
an  earl’s  son.  In  a  moment  he  broke  from  whistling 
into  a  laugh,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  why  such  a 
thought  should  come  to  him  at  all. 

“  I  must  cultivate  Rose  in  order  to  fling  a  stone  into 
the  ogre’s  castle,”  he  said,  “  and  I  must  get  better 
acquainted  with  Miss  Lethbridge  for  Theresa’s  sake. 
This  Quixotic  offer  of  friendship  must  not  be  carried 
out  unless  I  see  it  would  be  quite  a  safe  thing  for  her 
in  every  way.  Theresa  is  morbid.  A  sensible  friend 
would  do  her  good,  not  a  romantic  one.  Ah  !  I  see  I 
am  in  for  a  stay  at  Blois  for  a  week  or  two,  to  make  a 
study  of  character.” 

Ihen,  musing  still,  he  congratulated  himself  that  the 
mystery  concerning  Barbara  was  over,  or  rather  had 
never  existed,  and  there  would  be  no  latent  fear  in  his 
mind  w  hen  his  sister  made  her  acquaintance.  She  would 
simply  receive  her  as  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend. 

Great  w-as  Oliver’s  triumph  over  this  fact. 

“  I  don’t  know  whom  Theresa  imagines  the  myth 
Barbara  to  be,”  he  said,  “  but  I  am  glad  the  real  Miss 
Lethbridge  has  a  parentage  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
doesn’t  spring  from  that  bad  man’s  dream.  Better  bring 
a  snake  to  Bosanken  than  any  one  linked  even  by  a 
gossamer  thread  with  the  mad  misery  at  Caerlerrick. 

I  would  never  have  helped  Theresa  to  find  this  girl  if 
I  had  seriously  thought  such  a  connection  possible.” 

Oliver  forgot  that  it  was  his  si.iter  heiself  who, 
searching  her  childish  recollections,  had  lighted  on  the 
name  of  Lethbridge  as  one  once  familiar  to  her.  Then 
gradually  she  remembend  a  tall,  spare  figure,  and  a 
kind,  earnest  face,  seen  often  at  Beauvoir  during  those 
sad  years  when  her  mother  was  slowly  dying.  When 
her  life,  which  was  but  a  long  sickness,  was  over,  the 
place  grew  painful  to  her  husband,  and  he  quitted  it 
for  ever,  taking  his  family  to  another  seat  of  his  in 
Wales.  Thus  Devonshire  faces  and  scenes  grew  dim 
to  Lady  Theresa.  She  wrote  to  her  eldest  brother, 
and  asked  if  the  Doctor  Lethbridge  who  had  attended 
her  mother  was  still  at  Stoneleigh.  And  Lord  De 
Beauvoir,  in  his  la/.y  answer,  written  after  weeks  of 
waiting,  told  her  that  he  had  been  hunting  up  informa¬ 
tion  for  her,  and  this  was  the  sum  of  it : — Doctor 
Lethbridge  left  Stoneleigh,  and  accepted  some  ap¬ 
pointment  or  partnership  in  London,  soon  after  their 
own  departure  from  Beauvoir  in  those  early  days  of 
which  she  spoke.  No  one  at  Stoneleigh  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  him  now,  except  that  in  London  he  had 
not  been  a  successful  man,  and  he  had  died,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  child — a  daughter,  he  believed — very 


poor.  Some  one  said  Mrs.  Lethbridge  was  dead  also-, 
but  he  did  not  know  this  for  a  fact.  The  man  was 
forgotten  in  his  old  neighbourhood,  and  really  he  (Lord 
De  Beauvoir)  had  had  a  most  fatiguing  task  in  raking 
him  out  of  that  blank  tomb,  old  people’s  memories.  He 
wondered  why  his  sister  wanted  a  skeleton.  He  hated 
dead  people  for  his  part,  and  liked  to  let  their  bones 
rest. 

Lady  Theresa  pondered  over  this  information.  She 
had  her  own  thoughts  and  fears  about  a  Lethbridge 
who  certainly  was  not  the  child  of  the  good  doctor. 
But  it  was  possible  that  the  Miss  Lethbridge  Oliver  had 
met  might  be  his  daughter,  and  on  this  chance  her 
letter  to  Barbara  was  written  and  despatched  to  him  to 
deliver  to  her  should  he  find  her.  And  at  the  same 
time  Lady  Theresa  cherished  a  latent  belief  that  this 
girl  might  yet  prove  to  be  the  child  for  whom  she 
sought  so  eagerly  and  yet  so  painfully — the  child  who 
was  the  link  between  herself  and  Caerlerrick,  the  link 
which  mysteriously  allied  her  with  that  hidden  hand 
which  sent  her  gifts  and  tokens. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Had  the  shadow  of  the  asylum  quite  passed  away 
from  Barbara’s  soul  ?  If  so,  why  is  there  some 
bitterness  in  her  heart  to-day  as  she  watches  Rose  array¬ 
ing  herself  in  bright  fresh  toilette  for  this  promised 
drive  ?  As  she  sees  the  girl’s  joyous  face  flashing  into 
smiles  of  happy  vanity,  or  sparkling  with  gay  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure,  Barbara  confesses  to  herself  that  her 
nature  has  not  this  freshness  of  childish  glee,  and  she 
feels  that  the  realities  of  life  were  forced  upon  her  too 
soon,  and  she  was  cheated  out  of  the  best  illusions  of 
youth.  In  looking  at  Rose  she  longs  wistfully  for  the 
happiness — the  innocent,  unconscious  happiness — which 
shines  about  her,  which  has  never  )et  felt  a  chilling 
touch  ;  and  she  knows  it  can  never  be  hers,  and  &ays> 
to  herself  bitterly  that  the  ignorance  and  pain,  the 
humiliations  and  suffering,  of  her  young  life— her  asylum 
life — have  put  a  blight  upon  her,  and  its  seal  is  on  her 
face. 

“  How  can  I  think  to  erase  it  ?”  she  says.  “  How 
can  I  hope  to  recover  all  the  years  wasted,  all  the  young, 
hopeful  time  drearily  withered  away  in  that  dreadful 
prison  ?  And  yet  I  have  worked  so  hard  !  But  what 
then  ? — the  root  of  bitterness  is  in  me  still.  Oh,  I  have 
been  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  and  the  world  has  called  it 
charity  !” 

“  Rose !”  she  cries  out  suddenly,  “  do  I  look  as  I 
did  in  the  asylum  ?  Am  I  just  the  same  gaunt  Cecilian 
that  I  used  to  be  ?” 

“  Goodness,  Barbara  !  how  can  you  talk  such  non¬ 
sense  ?  Is  a  bird  a  bit  like  an  egg  ?  When  1  look  at 
you  now  I  can’t  see  even  the  ghost  of  the  old  Barbara 
in  you.” 

“  But  he  said  I  had  the  same  face.” 

“  He?  Oh,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  you  mean.  Yes,  you 
have  the  same  face,  but  wonderfully  changed  and  glori¬ 
fied.  I  wish  I  could  change  like  you.  Now  I  have 
just  the  same  baby,  childish  visage  that  I  had  three  years 
ago  ;  it  can  laugh  and  it  can  cry,  and  that’s  about  all  it 
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can  do.  Why  don’t  you  grow  more  intellectual-looking, 
you  stupid  thing  ?”  And  Rose  shook  her  little  fist  at 
her  own  laughing  face  in  the  mirror.  She  spoke  truly 
in  saying  Barbara’s  whole  aspect  was  changed  and  glori¬ 
fied.  It  would  seem  that  the  girl  had  resolved  to  grow 
beautiful,  and  had  succeeded  through  force  of  will. 
But  pure  air  and  freedom,  health  and  happiness,  and  the 
delight  of  intellectual  attainments  had  been  her  talismans. 
And  the  grey,  cold  look,  the  wistful,  broken-hearted 
aspect,  which  had  made  the  Cecilians  call  her  ugly,  had 
vanished,  yet  the  spiritual  and  sorrowful  character  of 
the  face  remained.  It  was  this  which  Oliver  had  recog¬ 
nised  when  he  declared  it  to  be  the  same.  The  brow 
was  as  broad  and  clear,  the  eyes  as  dark  and  deep,  the 
mouth  as  calm  and  firm,  as  of  old,  only  over  all  now 
there  was  a  glow  of  life,  a  recovery  of  hope  and  faith, 
which  made  her  beautiful.  The  depression,  the  ache, 
the  emptiness,  the  weary  patience  of  her  life  at  Saint 
Cecilia’s  had  been  felt  like  a  branding  iron  through  all 
her  nerves,  but  the  force  and  power  of  her  nature, 
which  made  her  thus  understand  and  feel  her  wrongs, 
gave  her  also  strength  to  rise  above  them.  She  worked 
with  an  energy,  a  persistent  patience  past  belief,  to  over¬ 
come  the  defects,  the  ignorance,  the  anguish,  and  the 
waste  of  that  asylum  time,  and  she  succeeded. 

The  cravings  of  an  eager  mind,  the  thirst  of  the  soul, 
dented  so  long,  unsatisfied  so  long,  brought  her  joy  here, 
where  she  was  free  to  taste  of  knowledge,  and  drink  at 
wisdom’s  fount.  No  longer  self-suppressed,  down¬ 
trodden,  annihilated  in  spirit  and  in  will,  because  she 
was  poor  and  an  orphan,  and,  above  all,  a  girl. 

She  had  fulfilled  her  dream  :  she  could  stand  face  to 
face  with  Oliver  on  ground  not  so  far  beneath  him  that 
she  need  shrink  as  she  had  done  on  that  bitter  day  when 
the  shame  and  pain  of  her  ignorance  had  burnt  into  her 
soul.  The  shadow  of  a  long  humiliation  was  on  her  spirit 
then,  the  ungainliness  of  a  prison  garb  about  her  still ; 
and  she  looked  on  Oliver  with  dazzled  eyes.  He  was 
a  bright  denizen  of  a  world  of  which  she  knew  nothing 
— the  free,  rich,  intellectual,  glorious  world  of  which 
^she  had  visions,  as  she  sat  cowering  by  the  dying  embers 
in  her  poor  asylum  uniform. 

But  now  she  had  come  out  of  that  dearth  and 
drought,  she  had  left  that  weary  land  of  salt  springs  and 
bitterness,  she  had  cast  off  the  slough  of  her  old  despair, 
and  she  was  to  see  Oliver  with  new  eyes,  with  keener 
perceptions,  and  read  him,  if  she  could,  not  with  her 
heart,  but  her  understanding. 

This  was  the  girl’s  dream,  and  she  did  not  call  it  love. 

Yet  what  a  happy  day  this  was  as  they  drove  through 
the  streets  of  the  old  ciry,  and  on  to  the  woods  and  mea¬ 
dows,  where  they  alighted,  and  sat  on  the  grass  talking  of 
England,  while  madame,  at  a  little  distance,  played  dragon 
amiably,  and  monsieur  ran  after  butterflies  with  nimble 
feet,  and  returned  in  an  ecstasy  of  triumph,  his  prey  in 
the  net. 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  was  delighted  with  monsieur. 
He  was  so  charmed  with  monsieur,  so  impressed  with 
his  genius,  that,  as  he  told  madame,  he  felt  constrained 
to  remain  at  Blois  a  few  days  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  his  acquaintance,  and,  above  all,  of  seeing 
his  collection — his  unique  collection  of  insects. 


Praise  of  her  husband,  pride  in  her  husband,  were 
madame’s  weak  points.  The  citadel  was  gained,  and 
thenceforth  Oliver  was  no  longer  a  person  of  whom  it 
was  needful  to  be  suspicious,  about  whom  one  was 
always  to  be  on  one’s  guard,  and  make  oneself  a  dragon 
of  the  sleepless  order.  On  the  contrary,  a  gentleman 
who  could  appreciate  her  husband’s  talents  was  no  fool, 
no  mauvais  sujet.  He  might  come  and  go  much  as  he 
pleased,  but  only  to  the  porter’s  lodge,  bin  entmdu ;  the 
pension  itself  could  only  be  entered  on  ceremonious 
occasions  when  madame  received  in  the  grand  salon. 
However,  if  the  two  English  young  ladies  now  and 
then  ran  down  the  allee  defendue  leading  to  the  lodge — 
called,  by  the  way,  for  grandeur’s  sake  the  pavilion — 
to  see  some  new  take  of  butterflies,  or  some  big 
moth  with  fat  body  and  a  death’s  head,  there  was  no 
need  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  seriously,  for  was  not 
mon  tnari  always  there  to  report  the  slightest  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  young  man’s  conduct  and  his 
avowed  love  of  entomology  ? 

Ah,  how  fast  Time  flies  when  he  borrows  Love’s 
wings  to  help  him  !  How  curiously  swift  are  the  golden 
days,  the  silver  dawns,  and  rosy-tinted  twilights  when 
Love  is  intermingled  with  the  time  !  Then  the  hours 
fly  indeed,  and  have  a  light  in  them  that  all  the  suns 
that  rise  upon  our  future  years  can  never  bring  again. 

It  was  well  for  Barbara  there  was  a  vein  of  sadness 
and  distrust  in  her  strong,  patient  nature,  else  this 
period  of  her  life  might  have  been  the  seed-time  of  a 
deeper  bitterness,  a  crueller  harvest,  than  she  could  bear 
to  gather  in. 

The  distrust  was  of  herself,  not  of  him.  She  could 
not  believe  he  loved  her.  She  felt  the  Moloch  taint 
still  upon  her  soul,  the  asylum  livery  still  upon  her  free 
limbs.  Her  long,  painful  subjection  to  ignorance,  to 
famine  of  mind  and  body,  to  coarseness,  to  humiliation, 
rankling  silent  within  her,  had  left  the  mark  of  its 
chain  upon  her  spirit.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  over¬ 
sensitive  pride,  to  shrinkings  of  the  heart,  that  happier, 
less  humbled  creatures  never  guessed  at. 

It  was  an  ugly  servitude  to  which  she  had  bowed. 
It  was  not  only  the  subjection  that  man  puts  on  woman 
in  denying  her  education,  property,  freedom,  and  just 
laws  ;  it  was  a  crueller  yoke  still — a  subjection  which 
trod  down  self-assertion  and  raised  in  its  place  a 
wounded  sense  of  humiliation  and  wrong  ;  a  subjection 
which  made  her  feel  herself  an  inferior  creature  not 
worth  caring  for — a  creature  to  whom  it  was  virtually 
said  every  day  of  her  depressed  life,  “  This  poor  food, 
poor  garb,  poor  education  are  good  enough  for  you. 
You  are  a  recipient  of  charity  and  a  girl !  Therefore 
only  the  scrapings  of  charity  shall  be  yours,  because  of 
your  sex.  If  charity  has  any  gifts,  any  endowments, 
any  scholarships,  any  better  garb,  or  better  food,  all 
these  shall  be  for  boys.  You  shall  shiver  without  the 
gate  that  shuts  in  good  things ;  you  shall  share  in 
nothing  but  contempt  and  misery.  No  matter  what 
your  natural  gifts  may  be,  they  shall  gain  you  nothing  ; 
your  young  years  shall  run  to  waste,  your  brain  shall 
be  uncultivated,  your  hands  kept  unskilled.  You  are 
a  girl,  and  lower  still,  a  charity  girl.  And  this  is  the 
one  of  God’s  creatures  to  whom  the  least  is  given  of 
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any  human  being  upon  the  earth,  not  even  a  slave  ex¬ 
cepted,  if  that  slave  be  of  the  male  sex. 

Can  such  a  teaching,  such  a  training  as  this  give 
honour,  independence,  dignity,  and  usefulness  to  a 
human  being  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wipe  out 
the  brain  entirely  rather  than  leave  quick  feeling,  bright¬ 
ness,  intellect,  and  hope  to  these  poor  female  creatures, 
in  whom  these  attributes  must  all  be  crushed  and  to 
whom  all  things  are  denied,  except  the  poor  privilege 
one  day  to  please  a  man  ? 

This  was  Barbara’s  privilege  now :  she  pleased  Oliver 
de  Beauvoir.  And  she  mistrusted  her  little  power  and 
the  duration  of  it.  The  fault  might  be  in  herself,  in 
the  training  of  her  whole  life,  or  the  fault  might  be  in 
him ;  but  she  felt  that  a  man’s  love  is  too  unstable  a 
thing  to  build  happiness  upon,  to  cling  to  as  the  one 
sole  good  the  world  could  give  her. 

No  ;  charity  had  knocked  down  romance  in  her,  and 
her  sad,  earnest  eyes  saw  many  things  truthfully  which 
youth  and  illusion  glorified  for  others. 

Yet  it  was  a  happy  time,  a  time  of  girlish  laughter  and 
bright  hopes ;  a  time  when  love  rested  lightly  on  the 
heart  too  young  as  yet  for  sorrow  ;  a  youthful  time 
which  scattered  the  scent  of  flowers  as  it  went  through 
all  the  rosy  light,  and  breathed  fresh  joy  into  every 
awakening  dawn.  The  days  flew  swifter  than  a 
weaver’s  shuttle,  and  lo !  Oliver  had  been  at  Blois 
a  month. 

*##### 

One  summer  afternoon  they  all  sat  in  monsieur’s 
cool,  shady  salon,  a  little  silent,  as  if  some  cloud  were 
in  the  air.  It  was  a  fete  day,  and  Oliver’s  soul  had  been 
vexed  within  him  by  processions,  and  banners,  and 
music. 

“  I  must  really  go  to  Paris  soon  to  meet  my  sister,” 
he  said  seriously.  “  Monsieur,  I  can  give  you  only  a 
week  longer  in  which  to  find  that  wonderful  butterfly 
you  have  been  hunting  so  long.  Yes,  I  positively  leave 
Blois  in  a  week.” 

He  looked  at  Barbara  as  he  spoke,  but  she  did  not 
answer  him.  Her  face  had  a  shadow  of  unrest  upon  it, 
a  weary  line  or  two  about  the  mouth,  a  look  of  sad 
thought  in  the  grey  eyes. 

“  Monsieur  will  do  well  to  stay  till  I  can  show  him 
this  rare  specimen.  It  is  one  of  the  species - ” 

Here  Rose  put  her  hands  upon  her  cars,  and 
observing  her  action  the  little  man  smiled  and  stopped. 

“  Is  th.it  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  or  Phoenician  word, 
whichever  it  may  be,  gone  out  to  the  winds  yet  ?”  asked 
Rose,  unclosing  her  pink  ears. 

“  It  was  not  spoken,  mademoiselle — I  should  but 
have  wasted  it.  Ah  !  what  a  pity  you  despise  butter¬ 
flies — you  who  have  such  an  affinity  with  the  tribe  !” 

“  Me  !”  cried  Rose  ungrammatically. 

“  Yes  ;  are  you  not  a  Rose  ?” 

“  Very  prettily  said,  Achille,”  observes  madame. 

Thus  approved  of,  Achille — oh,  what  an  Achilles! — 
plunges  into  a  labyrinth  of  compliments. 

“  The  breath  of  flowers  is  the  soul  of  the  butterfly,” 
he  says  ;  “  without  them  he  dies.  Look  at  our  young 
Englishman  here — he  was  a  butterfly  once  ;  he  hovers 
over  the  flowers  still.” 


Madame  frowns,  but  her  small  Achilles  is  elated,  and 
he  goes  on  without  a  pause  : — 

“  At  one  time  it  is  the  rose,  another  the  lily” — a 
wave  of  his  mummy  hand  towards  Barbara.  “  But 
what  will  you  It  is  his  nature,  his  life  ;  we  must  not 
call  him  fickle  who  only  seeks  to  breathe.” 

A  moment’s  silence,  into  which  there  flickers  a  faint 
laugh  from  madame,  while  Rose  has  blushed  very  red 
and  Barbara  grows  pale.  Oliver  is  angry  at  the  impu¬ 
dence,  as  he  calls  it,  of  ce  pauvre  Achille. 

“  Keep  to  your  butterflies,  monsieur,”  he  says,  “  and 
le.ive  the  human  species  alone ;  evidently  you  cannot 
class  them.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  fickle  order  of 
beings,  and  I  decidedly  object  to  the  metempsychosis 
you  have  ascribed  to  me.  I  never  wore  wings  of  any 
sort,  or  looked  out  upon  the  world  with  a  pair  of 
feelers  I” 

“  My  husband  puts  butterflies  at  the  pinnacle  of 
creation ;  he  intended  you  a  compliment,”  observes 
madame  smoothly. 

“  Doubtless,”  returned  Achille.  “  I  am  sorry 
monsieur  vexes  himself.  We  were  all  insects  before 
we  changed  to  higher  forms.  Monsieur  was  undoubtedly 
a  butterfly,  my  wife  was  a  queen  bee,  and  I  was  a 
lizard.  Lizards  eat  flies,  you  know,  and  I  still  retain 
my  liking  for  the  creatures,  only  in  another  way.” 

They  all  laugh  except  Barbara  ;  she  is  looking  fixedly 
at  the  little  dry  entomologist  as  if  she  saw  a  new  phase 
in  him  to-day — a  latent  humour  or  sly  power  of  reading 
character.  The  old  ache  and  weariness,  and  distrust 
of  all  things,  are  heavy  at  her  heart;  the  asylum  taint  is 
in  the  very  air  she  breathes  ;  nothing  is  fresh,  or  sweet, 
or  pure  at  this  dark  hour — least  of  all  man’s  love — and 
she  sits  apart  pondering. 

“  And  what  was  I  once  ?”  asks  Rose.  She  is  quite 
eager,  though  she  laughs. 

The  old  man  lifts  his  thin,  earnest,  simple  face  from 
the  glass  case  over  which  he  is  bending,  and  looks  at 
her  ponderingly.  His  eyes  burn  strangely,  and  Rose 
grows  uneasy  beneath  their  piercing  gaze. 

“Well  I”  she  cries  at  last ;  “  what  was  I,  monsieur  ? 
A  wasp,  perhaps  ?” 

“  No,  mademoiselle,”  he  assures  her  sadly,  and  goes 
back  to  his  beloved  butterflies  with  a  sigh. 

But  Rose  persists. 

“  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  do  make  him  tell ;  madame,  do 
ask  him  to  tell  me  !” 

“  I  would  rather  not  tell  j'ou,  mademoiselle.  What 
will  you  ?  it  is  but  a  fancy  of  mine.” 

“  But  tell  it — tell  it  I  ’  cries  Rose.  “  I  don’t  mind 
even  if  you  say  I  was  a  cat.” 

The  entomologist  bends  lower  over  the  case,  re¬ 
arranging  his  insect  mummies,  and  pretends  not  to  hear. 

“  Mon  cherf  says'  madame ;  “  it  is  but  a  folly  we 
know,  yet  pray  oblige  us.” 

Never  yet  had  any  request  of  hers  been  refused  by 
this  poor  simple  child  of  sixty  years,  who  dimly  felt 
that  he  was  foolish  and  weak,  and  her  love  for  him 
was  sublime,  and  she  was  his  only  wall  against  the 
world,  and  without  her  he  would  fall  a  prey  to  the 
net  of  the  wicked. 

“  Estelle,  my  angel,  I  oblige  you  by  speaking.  That’s 
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enough — I  speak.  Mademoiselle” — a  little  gravely  as 
he  turned  to  Rose — “  you  were  a  creature  very  beau¬ 
tiful — as  you  are  now — and  glittering,  brilliant,  and 
graceful,  and  dangerous  to  offend — as  you  are  now, 
likewise.  So  you  perceive,  mademoiselle,  you  are  not 
so  much  changed  as  perhaps  you  think,  only  you  are 
young  now  and  sleeping.” 

This  last  he  said  very  softly  to  his  dead  moths,  and 
he  looked  pale  and  odd  as  he  leant  over  them. 

“  What  is  it  ?  what  does  he  mean  ?”  cried  Rose.  “  I 
don’t  in  the  least  understand.” 

“  He  means  a  compliment,  of  course,”  says  madame 
a  little  drily. 

“  How  unfair  to  poor  Rose  !”  whispers  Barbara  to 
Oliver,  who  is,  as  usual,  her  shadow.  “  How  could  he 
dare  to  say  anything  so  cruel 

“  There’s  a  good  deal  of  the  lizard  in  him  tO-day,” 
answers  Oliver.  “  Serpents  are  on  his  mind.” 

“Oh,  hush,  pray!  Rose  did  not  understand  him, 
and  we  won’t  explain  his  impertinence.  It  is  so  hor¬ 
ribly  unjust  I”  concludes  Barbara  with  indignation. 

“  I  am  sure  he  meant  no  impertinence,”  says  Oliver  ; 
“  he  honestly  believed  it.  You  know  he  has  but  one 
faith,  and  that  a  queer  one.  He  believes  in  the  in¬ 
destructibility  of  life,  only  it  passes  on  to  another  crea¬ 
ture  when  its  original  possessor  dies.  Hence  he  asserts 
that  our  vitality  has  endured  through  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms  before  it  reaches  us,  and  thus  we  find  ourselves 
full  of  shadowy  memories  too  weak  for  thought  to  seize 
on,  yet  these  link  us  with  our  past  forms  of  life,  and  in 
many  instances  are  even  strong  enough  to  give  us  some 
of  our  old  habits  and  feelings.  It  is  rather  a  consoling 
theory,  for  if  no  life  is  lost,  from  an  insect  up  to  man, 
it  permits  us  to  make  mutton  without  any  compunction 
for  the  sheep.” 

Barbara  did  not  smile  at  this  climax. 

“  I  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  or  of  mere  life  either,”  she  says  impatiently.  “  The 
falsehood  of  the  theory  is  proved  by  that  unfair,  ugly 
assertion  monsieur  has  just  uttered  respecting  Rose.” 

“  I  think  he  has  made  a  mistake  there.  I  should 
say  Rose  was  once  a  gazelle,  or  a  lovely  little  King 
Charles’s  spaniel,  or — or  anything,  in  fact,  that  was 
pretty  and  good  and  very  much  petted.” 

Rose  catches  her  own  name,  and  taking  a  cautious, 
soft  step  or  two,  she  manages  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
this  sentence,  and  as  it  sounds  flatteringly,  she  stretches 
her  white  neck  past  monsieur’s  bald  head,  and  rewards 
Oliver  with  a  sweet  smile.  Then,  all  unseen  by  Bar¬ 
bara,  she  nods  and  points  inquiringly  to  an  empty  chair 
close  by  him.  She  does  it  in  such  an  infantine  way, 
with  such  a  childish,  coaxing  air,  that  Oliver  smiles 
back  enchanted,  and  his  eyes  say  plainly — “  Yes,  come, 
you  will  be  welcome.”  So  in  a  moment  Rose  glides 
gracefully  into  the  vacant  seat,  and  leans  affectionately 
towards  Barbara,  and  smooths  her  check  with  soft 
white  hand. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  be  near  you  again,”  she  says.  And 
her  eyes  look  up  at  Oliver  and  smile. 

As  he  catches  that  look  a  little  flash  of  light  gleams 
in  his  hazel  eyes,  and  taking  a  rose  from  a  vase  close 
by,  he  holds  it  an  instant  to  his  lips.  He  is  standing 


at  the  back  of  Barbara’s  chair,  so  she  sees  only  the 
flush  of  delight  on  her  friend’s  cheek,  and  loving  all 
things  lovely,  her  eyes  rest  there  kindly.  Then,  turning 
her  head  a  little,  she  says  softly  to  Mr.  De  Beauvoir — 

“  She  is  worthy  of  her  name  to-day ;  she  is  all 
roses.” 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Oliver  almost  forgets  that 
Rose  Carteret  lives  ;  he  bends  lower  over  her  chair, 
and  drops  the  rose  he  is  holding  into  her  lap. 

Meanwhile  madame  is  whispering  a  little  gravely  to 
that  simple,  antiquated  child,  her  husband. 

“  Mais,  mon  cher  Achille,  how  could  you  say  any¬ 
thing  so  little  agreeable,  so  cruel  even - ?” 

But  here  madame  stops,  for  Achille  looks  up  from 
his  moth  mummies  with  a  wan,  deprecating  smile,  which, 
plainer  than  speech,  says — “  You  would  have  it,  Es¬ 
telle,  you  asked  me  for  it.  Why  are  you  angry  now  ?” 

Madame  understands  every  shade  of  expression  on 
that  thin,  unworldly  face,  so  she  answers  him,  though 
he  has  not  spoken  : — 

“  Never  mind  ;  it  was  my  fault,  I  know.  We’ll 
forget  it.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Estelle,  you  must  remember  it — re¬ 
member  it  always.  It  is  better  to  know  these  things 
and  be  on  one’s  guard.” 

Madame  laughs  incredulously,  but  the  little  man 
looks  so  pale  and  odd,  that  she  spares  him  any  sarcasm 
on  his  theories. 

“  There  is  so  much  of  the  lizard  in  me  to-day,”  he 
murmurs,  with  his  hand  caressing  the  glass  sepulchre  of 
his  beloved  butterflies.  “And  the  recognition — the 
natural  antipathy — yes,  it  makes  one  feel  odd,  almosu 
ill — and,  in  fact,  I  shall  never  like  that  pretty  Rose 
again.” 

“  Don’t  be  absurd,  Achille,”  observes  madame  with 
some  irritation. 

But  the  wan  smile  is  on  his  lips  again,  and  his  eyes 
are  fixed,  gazing  into  some  far-otf  lizard  world,  where 
he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  flies  and  reptiles. 
So  his  wife,  touched  with  that  pity  she  always  has  for 
him,  worries  him  no  more.  She  goes  over  to  the  other 
end  of  the  long  room,  and  taps  Oliver  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  fan. 

“  Has  Mademoiselle  Lethbridge  told  you  the  great 
news 

“  No  I  what  news 

“  Oh,  I  certainly  thought  you  were  talking  of  it  all 
this  time  I  Is  it  possible  you  don’t  know  ?” 

Oliver  thinks  it  is  some  schoolgirl  news,  some fe/e 
or  folly,  so  he  shakes  his  head  again  laughingly. 

“  What !  has  not  she  told  you  she  is  going  away  ?” 

“  Going  away  I”  And  Oliver  looks  in  wild  surprise 
into  her  calm,  handsome  face,  then  he  turns  to  Barbara 
and  sees  her  cheeks  pale,  and  notices  for  the  first  time 
the  w’eary,  sad  expression  in  her  e5’es.  “  It  is  true, 
then,”  he  says.  “  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?” 

“  I  only  knew  it  this  morning  myself,”  Barbara 
answers.  “  It  was  ejuite  an  unexpected  announcement 
to  me.” 

“  An  announcement  I  don’t  understand.  Whose 
orders  are  you  obeying,  then  ? — an  uncle’s  ? — an  aunt’s  r” 

“  Neither,”  and  a  vivid  blush  covers  Barbara’s  face. 
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“  I  have  no  one  to  give  me  orders  but  my  cousin.  A 
letter  reached  me  from  him  to-day.” 

Oliver  observes  the  blush,  and  a  sense  of  irritation 
and  annoyance  makes  him  hot. 

“  Indeed  !  And  to  what  part  of  the  world  do  your 
orders  take  you  ?  To  England,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  No,  it  is  a  roving  order.  I  am  to  make  the  tour  of 
Europe.” 

“  By  yourself,  or  does  this  charming  cousin  accom¬ 
pany  you  ?” 

Oliver’s  voice  is  not  quite  steady  as  he  speaks,  and  he 
smooths  his  moustache  with  his  fingers  to  hide  his 
quivering  lip.  Madame  laughs  at  his  question. 

“  That  would  be  Jo/i,"  she  says,  “  that  a  young  lady 
should  travel  with  a  bachelor  cousin  !  No,  no,  monsieur, 

I  give  up  my  charge  to  a  highly-distinguished  American 
family,  with  whom  she  will  remain  for  a  year,  so 
Mr.  Lethbridge  tells  me.” 

“  And  they  are  coming  for  me  to-morrow,”  Barbara 
says. 

She  cannot  help  it  if  her  eyes  travel  upward  to  Oliver’s 
face,  and  stay  there  a  moment  in  fixed  mournfulness. 
As  for  him,  he  feels  as  if  an  earthquake  had  happened, 
and  life  was  not  worth  a  straw. 

“  To-morrow  !”  he  repeats.  “  No,  you  cannot  be 
going  to-morrow  ?” 

Madame  listens  to  his  English  words  with  her  keen 
ears,  and  puts  in  her  French  say  again. 

“  But  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  she  is  going  to-morrow. 
She  must,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  American  lady  writes 
me  she  cannot  delay  even  an  hour  at  Blois.  It  is  very 
sudden  certainly,  and  I  am  infinitely  vexed  to  part  with 
yon,  ma  ckere,  at  such  short  notice.”  This  to  Barbara,  with 
a  little  tap  on  the  hand,  then  again  to  Oliver — “  Is  it  not 
provoking,  monsieur,  that  she  will  not  be  here  for  my 
fete  day,  when  I  have  arranged  to  have  a  charming  little 
dance  ?” 

“  But  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  will  be  here,”  observes  Rose. 
“  I  heard  him  say  just  now  he  was  going  to  stay  another 
week.” 

Madame  is  charmed,  enchanted  to  hear  this,  and 
babbles  on  infinitely,  while  Oliver,  remembering  his 
words,  feels  like  a  man  who  has  chosen  the  tree  for  his 
own  hanging. 

“  I  could  have  gone  with  her,”  he  says  to  himself. 
“  I  could  have  fastened  on  the  American  woman 
like  Sindbad,  and  made  her  take  me  wherever  she  and 
Barbara  go.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  Invent  letters, 
telegrams,  business,  fires,  to  take  me  away  now.” 

What  is  this  monsieur  is  saying  in  his  clear  childish 
voice  It  has  passed  over  Oliver’s  ears  without  enter¬ 
ing  in. 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  De  Beauvoir !  I  do  not  forget  you 
promised  to  stay  a  week  longer.  You  shall  go  with  me 
to  a  charming  spot  about  six  leagues  away,  where  one 
has  seen  the  butterfly  I  am  searching  for  so  long.” 

“  Oh ,  domake  it  a  picnic — an  English  picnic,  madume !” 
says  Rose  in  her  most  coaxing  voice.  “That  would 
please  monsieur  so  much,  and  then  you  would  take  me  too.” 

“  No,  mademoiselle,  I  s’all  not  tak’  zoo !”  exclaims 
monsieur,  plunging  into  sudden  English.  “  I  vant  no 
pique-nique.  I  vant  my  butterfly.” 


And  so  saying,  he  subsides  again  into  silence  among 
his  winged  mummies. 

Rose  looks  at  him  from  between  her  eyelids,  a  quiet, 
narrow  look,  and  her  little  white  teeth,  too,  go  sharply 
together,  and  with  finger  and  thumb  she  pinches  a 
pleat  tightly  in  madame’s  gown.  This  relieves  her, 
and  in  another  second  her  face  is  dimpling  into  smiles 
again. 

“  It  is  a  horrid  bore,”  says  Oliver  in  a  low  voice  to 
Barbara,  “  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  pledged  to  stay  another 
week  in  this  place.” 

“  Is  it  such  a  hardship  ?”  asks  Barbara. 

“  Yes,  now  you  are  going.” 

Barbara’s  eyelids  fall,  and  her  cheeks  grow  red  and 
pale,  but  she  dares  not  answer  him  a  word. 

“  Where  are  you  going  first  ?” 

“  To  Paris,”  she  says  in  a  tone  a  little  weary  and 
sad.  “  But  we  are  only  to  stay  there  a  week.” 

“  Then  I  shall  go  to-morrow.  Why  should  I  not  ?” 
asks  Oliver  in  a  decided  voice.  “  I  can  make  some 
excuse,  you  know — a  telegram  or  something.” 

“  Oh,  no,  indeed  you  must  not,”  breaks  in  Rose  quite 
seriously.  “  Must  he,  Barbara  ?  It  would  make  such 
a  talk — such  a  fuss  here,  if  he  left  on  the  same  day 
you  did,  would  not  it  ?” 

“  I  think  it  would,”  Barbara  answers  quietly.  “  And 
why  should  you  go  ?”  she  continues,  looking  for 
a  moment  into  his  vexed  face.  “  Your  sister  will  not 
be  in  Paris  for  a  week.” 

“  And  you  will  have  left  it  then  !  Unless  you  will 
stay  to  meet  Theresa,  as  she  so  much  wishes,’’  he  adds 
eagerly. 

“  I  will  try.” 

As  she  speaks  some  of  the  weight  is  lifted  from 
Oliver’s  heart,  and,  bending  forward,  he  endeavours  to 
read  her  face,  and  gather,  if  he  can,  more  hope. 

“If  you  try  you  will  succeed.  Your  friends  will 
certainly  oblige  you.” 

“  They  are  strangers  to  me ;  they  are  Walter’s 
friends.” 

This  is  a  cold  shock  again,  and  Oliver’s  quick  nerves 
are  getting  rasped. 

“  Walter !  Oh,  that’s  the  cousin  whose  orders  you 
obey !” 

“  Yes,”  Barbara  says  simply. 

“  And  such  a  good  cousin,”  cries  Rose  in  her  brightest 
voice.  “  I  wish  I  had  such  a  cousin.  His  letters  come 
to  the  hour  like  a  clock ;  and  then  he  is  always  sending 
her  presents.  Isn’t  he,  Barbara  ?” 

Barbara  has  blushed  painfully.  Her  cheeks  burn, 
and  tears  are  very  near  her  eyes  it  is  so  hard  he 
should  hear  all  this,  and  gain  a  false  impression  of 
Walter’s  kindness.  She  tries  faintly  to  remedy  things 
a  little. 

“  Walter  is  very  good  to  me,”  she  says.  “  He  is  the 
only  relative  I  have ;  he  is  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
cousin.” 

Barbara  is  looking  down  to  hide  the  unshed  tears  in 
her  grey  eyes,  so  she  loses  the  pretty  glance  that  Rose 
bestows  on  Oliver,  the  upraising  of  her  brows,  and  the 
half-smile,  all  which,  plainly  as  looks  can  speak,  negative 
the  words  she  has  spoken.  But  she  feels  the  clasp  of 
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Rose’s  soft  arm  around  her  waist,  and  the  touch  of  her 
caressing  hand,  and  thanks  her  with  a  smile,  not  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  little  treacheries  of  friendship. 

“  Doubtless  he  is  a  paragon  of  cousins,”  Oliver  says, 
with  a  short  laugh.  “  Does  he  meet  you  at  Paris  ?” 

“  No  ;  he  is  in  America.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
three  years.” 

This  is  reassuring,  and  the  clouds  break  a  little.  But 
Rose,  with  her  hand  on  Barbara’s  shoulder,  says  inno¬ 
cently — 

“  But  he  is  coming  to  England  in  a  year  or  two  to 
see  her.  And  he  is  making  money  as  fast  as — as  a 
coiner.” 

“What  an  agreeable  occupation!”  returns  Oliver, 
with  a  scornful  curl  on  his  lip.  “  Miss  Carteret  seems 
to  know  all  your  secrets.  Miss  Lethbridge,  and  I  fear 
she  is  betraying  confidence.” 

“  Miss  Lethbridge  !”  thinks  Barbara.  “  Yesterday 
and  to-day  it  was  Barbara.” 

“  I  have  no  secrets,”  she  says,  “  I  assure  you.” 

“  I  am  not  betraying  anything,  am  I  ?”  asks  Rose, 
in  pretty  anxiety.  “  Barbara,  you  never  desired  me 
not  to  tell  that  you  heard  always  from  your  cousin,  and 
expect  to  see  him  next  year,  did  you  ?  You  don’t  mind 
any  one  knowing  it,  I  think  ?” 

“You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  tell  all  the  world,” 
Barbara  returns  coldly.  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
cousin.” 

She  is  vexed  at  last  and  indignant.  She  feels  a  false 
impression  is  made  on  Oliver’s  mind,  yet  she  cannot 
say  that  Rose’s  words  have  fixed  it  there,  neither  can 
she  try  further  now  to  undo  it  without  being  ungenerous 
to  Walter,  and  that  she  cannot  be.  Only,  as  Oliver 
stands  cold  and  silent,  more  angry  than  ever  at  her  last 
words,  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  his,  and  lets  love  and  sorrow 
speak  for  her  in  their  tender  gaze.  It  was  but  for  an 
instant,  yet  her  lover’s  heart  is  beating  faster  and  happier, 
and  he  longs  for  a  moment’s  free  speech  to  hear  from 
the  lips  what  the  eyes  have  said.  Rose  seems  but  a 
tiresome  child  to  him  now — she  is  nearly  sixteen — and 
he  wishes  her  away  as  he  leans  over  Barbara’s  chair 
and  whispers — 

“  Do  try  to  let  me  speak  with  you  this  evening 
somewhere — anywhere,  so  that  I  see  you.” 

“  At  the  reception  this  evening,  in  the  music-room,” 
Barbara  says  tremblingly. 

He  clasps  her  hand  suddenly  with  a  great  throb  of 
the  heart.  He  feels  as  if  he  had  already  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife,  and  he  is  both  glad  and  sorry.  The  joy 
comes  first ;  but  he  knows  that  behind  it  there  lurks 
the  thought  of  having  done  what  the  world  calls  a 
foolish  thing,  and  he  must  fight  its  prejudices  and  the 
anger  of  his  family.  The  vexed  heat  of  this  battle  is 


on  him,  and  he  does  not  touch  Barbara’s  hand  again 
or  seek  her  eyes.  Time  enough  for  that  when  they 
meet  again  in  the  evening.  These  reflections,  this  joy 
and  grief,  have  taken  but  a  moment  to  pass  through  his 
soul,  and  the  thrill  of  Barbara’s  hand  is  still  in  his 
veins  when  he  hears  madame’s  voice  accosting  him. 

“  I  must  leave  you  with  my  husband  now,”’  she  says  ; 
“  my  half-holiday  is  over.  Miss  Letbrids,  you  must  say 
good-bye  to  your  friend.” 

“  No,  no,”  returns  Oliver  a  little  blankly  “  I  shall 
see  you  and  Miss  Lethbridge  too  this  evening  at  your 
reception.” 

Madame  smiles  sweetly,  serenely  up  at  him. 

“  I  do  not  receive  this  evening.  I  have  tw'O  little 
pupils  ill.  I  have  put  off  my  reception.  I  shall  have 
it — let  me  see — yes,  Friday.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see 
you  on  Friday.” 

This  is  Tuesday,  and  Barbara  goes  to-morrow  I 
Blank  dismay  sits  on  Oliver’s  face,  and  rage  gnaws  his 
heart.  Not  a  word  reaches  his  lips. 

“  Dere  is  de  bell,”  says  madame  in  tranquil  English, 
as  the  cling-clang  of  that  respectful  summons  comes 
echoing  up  the  garden.  “  You  must  mague  ’aste,  my 
dears.  You  are  long  time  to  say  adieu  to  your  friend, 
ma  petite” 

Barbara  stands  up  very  cold  and  pale,  and  holds  out 
her  hand  to  Oliver  ;  he  takes  it  mechanically,  and  stares 
into  her  face  bewildered.  He  is  utterly  annihilated,  he 
is  in  a  state  of  collapse  physically,  while  his  soul  is 
boiling  over  with  rage.  Can  this  be  good-bye  ?  this 
transient  touch  of  cold  fingers,  these  few  cold  words, 
with  a  lizard  and  a  she-dragon  looking  on,  and 
that  little  spy  Rose — yes,  he  called  her  that  in  his 
heart — smiling  at  his  discomfiture  ?  Must  he  bear  all 
this  with  the  smirking,  bowing  hypocrisy  which  the 
world  calls  politeness,  and  which  society  demands  ? 
He  bears  it — he  drops  Barbara’s  cold  hand — madame’s 
eyes  are  on  him,  soft  and  smiling,  but  very  like  a  lynx, 
and  he  even  wishes  her  a  pleasant  journey,  in  a  voice 
that  simulates  cheerfulness  with  very  creditable  success. 

It  is  over  ;  the  last  look  is  given,  the  last  word  said  ; 
that  act  of  his  life  is  closed  for  ever.  And  now  that 
it  is  gone  he  feels  he  has  lost  opportunities,  wasted 
hopes,  flung  away  happiness. 

He  has,  like  a  stoic  or  a  martyr,  duly  escorted 
madame  to  the  end  of  the  garden  avenue  ;  he  has  stood 
there  and  received  with  eminent  politeness  her  last 
smile,  her  sweet  “  An  revoir  !  h  vendredi"  and  her  final 
wave  of  the  hand.  Moreover,  he  has  caught  Barbara’s 
last  look,  he  has  seen  the  last  glimpse  of  a  pale,  quiet 
face  with  steadfast  power  and  patience  on  it,  and  he 
still  stands  beneath  the  trees  in  dazed  pain  as  if  an  arrow 
were  quivering  in  his  flesh. 
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THE  SCULPTOR’S  MODEL. 

CHAPTER  III. — IRENE  IN  THE  STUDIO. 


NO.  9,  Hardwicke-buildings,  was  much  too  large  and 
roomy  a  house  for  only  two  people,  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  Alphonse’s  aunt,  was  much  too  poor  not  to 
let  every  available  hole  and  corner  to  respectable 
lodgers  with  her  “  very  best  references.”  So,  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  parlour,  a  long  dingy  room,  with  worm- 
eaten  wainscoting  and  broken  cornices,  lived  the  two 
Miss  Peacockes,  maiden  ladies,  who,  like  their  apart¬ 
ment,  had  seen  better  days.  Upstairs  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  lived  old  Captain  Fleming,  a  broken-down 
Indian  officer,  who  picked  up  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  hanging  about  billiard-rooms  and  racecourses.  He, 
too,  had  seen  his  good  days,  but  they  were  over  long 
ago  ;  and  the  dusty,  dilapidated  grandeur  of  the  house 
suited  him  just  as  well  as  it  suited  the  Miss  Peacockes 
and  old  Mrs.  Elliott,  an  asthmatic  superannuated 
governess,  who  had  found  a  shelter  in  a  little  back 
room  on  the  second  floor.  The  windows  of  the 
house  were  coated  with  dust ;  indeed,  it  would  have 
seemed  quite  out  of  place  to  clean  them,  they  suited 
the  universal  dinginess  so  well.  As  to  the  dark  stair¬ 
case  and  damp-stained  walls,  what  histories  of  rats  did 
they  teH  !  Even  in  broad  daylight  one  could  almost 
think  one  heard  the  rattle  of  their  scampering  feet. 
Mrs.  Martin  did  the  whole  w^ork  of  the  house  herself, 
only  getting  in  a  charw'oman  now  and  then  ;  and  as 
all  the  lodgers  breakfasted  at  home,  and  as  Captain 
Fleming’s  eggs,  Mrs.  Elliott’s  scraps  of  toast,  and  the 
Miss  Peacockes’  atoms  of  bacon  must  be  done  to  a 
turn,  the  good  lady  had  a  number  of  runs  upstairs 
before  she  finally  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  to 
her  own  breakfast.  Alphonse  had  finished  his 
long  before,  and  was  standing  at  the  fire  with  a 
puzzled  look  of  uncertainty  on  his  face.  At  last  he 
began — 

“  Aunt  Bess,  I  have  some  news  for  you.” 

“  Well,  Phonsie,  and  what  is  it  ?’’ 

“  I  went  to  church  last  night.” 

“  Did  you  indeed  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  and — and  I  saw  some  one  there — a  young 
lady.” 

“  Oh  !  Phonsie,  Phonsie,  don’t  tell  me  that ;  you’re 
not  going  to  begin  at  that  work  already  r” 

“  At  w'hat  work 

“  Why,  sweethearting  to  be  sure.” 

“  Sweethearting!  sweethearting!  Indeed,  Aunt  Bess, 
you  make  me  quite  angry.  It’s  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  tell  you  this — this  lady  is  quite  different  from  any 
one  you  ever  saw.  She  is  the  most  lovely  person  in 
the  whole  world.” 

Mrs.  Martin  sighed.  “  That’s  what  tliey  all  say,” 
she  remarked. 

“  And  do  you  know  what  she  has  promised  to  do  ?” 
cried  Alphonse. 

“  No  ;  what  ?” 

“  She  has  actually  promised — actually  condescended 
to  give  me  .some  sittings.”  • 


“  I  daresay.  She  just  wants  to  make  a  fool  of  you, 
you  poor  innocent  boy.” 

Alphonse  walked  to  the  door. 

“  Come  back,  Phonsie,”  cried  Mrs.  Martin;  “  don’t 
go  away.” 

“  I  w;7/  go  away,”  answered  he,  “  if  you  persist  in 
thinking  your  own  thoughts,  and  not  listening  to  what 
I  say.  I  tell  you.  Aunt  Bess,  that  this — this  lady — 
this  Miss  Mason  is  not  a  bit  like  what  you  think  she 
is.  She  is  infinitely  above  us.  I  am  hardly  worthy 
even  to  look  at  her.  But  if  my  fingers  will  work 
right,  I  intend  to  make  a  statue  of  her  so  beautiful 
that  every  one  will  wonder  where  it  came  from.  I 
will  earn  fiime — earn  the  praise  that  I  have  never  had 
yet.” 

“  And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Martin,  somewhat  mollified. 

“  The  room  upstairs  ;  I  am  ashamed  to  bring  Miss 
Mason  to  it  ;  it  is  full  of  dust  and  litter  ;  it  wants  cur¬ 
tains-,  it  wants  a  hundred  things — I  hardly  know  what. 
Do,  dear  Aunt  Bess,  try  and  do  something  to  it.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  I  will,”  answered  she. 

“  That’s  my  good  old  aunt,”  said  Alphonse,  as  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  plump  cheek,  still  warm  from 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  “  There’s  no  one  like  you  when 
you  listen  to  reason.” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  cross  his  fancy,”  said  Mrs.  Martin 
to  herself,  as  she  began  to  wash  up  the  breakfast  things 
after  her  nephew  had  left  the  room.  “  I  don’t  like  to 
cross  his  fancy.  All  I  hope  is  that  it  won’t  turn  out 
worse  than  it  did  when  he  got  in  that  filthy  old  beggar- 
man  out  of  the  street,  who  made  off  with  a  silver 
spoon.  He  had  him  up  in  his  room  for  I  don’t  know 
how  long  ;  and  after  all  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with  what 
he  made  of  him.  It’s  queer  work  dabbling  with  them 
bits  of  wet  clay.  I  wish  he'd  gone  into  the  ham  and 
bacon  line  with  his  uncle  George,  or  taken  to  the  oil 
and  colour  business  with  his  cousin  Samuel;  he’d 
have  been  doing  well  by  this  time,  and  able  to  afford 
smart  clothes  and  gold  studs  as  little  Henry  Johnson  is.” 

Alphonse,  who  was  washing  his  hands  at  the  pump, 
heard  his  aunt’s  last  remark.  “  Aunt  Bess,”  he  cried, 
“  I  tell  you  what  it  is — if  I  don’t  succeed  this  time  I 
will  give  up  for  ever,  and  go  into  the  ham  and  bacon 
or  the  oil  and  colour  business,  or  sweep  a  crossing  it 
you  like.” 

“He’s  a  good  boy,”  thought  Mrs.  Martin,  “and  I 
never  could  deny  him  anything,  ever  since  that  day 
when  his  poor  father ‘drowned  himself  in  the  canal, 
and  he  clung  to  me,  and  caught  hold  of  the  skirts  of 
my  Sunday  gown,  and  not  a  soul  could  get  him  away.” 

The  lingering  hours  .at  last  went  by,  and  Tuesday 
morning  came.  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  charwoman  had 
done  their  work  well,  and  the  attic  was  now  present¬ 
able.  Red  curtains  were  to  the  windows,  and  red 
curtains  shut  out  the  iron  bedstead,  and  the  motley 
collection  of  busts  and  headless  trunks  which  Alphonse 
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could  not  bear  to  throw  away.  Then  there  was  a 
gay  cloth  on  the  table,  and  a  bunch  of  early  violets  in 
a  wine-glass,  while  Mrs.  Martin  herself  sat  by  the 
window  in  her  widow’s  cap,  busy  at  her  knitting. 
“  There’s  a  knock,  Phonsie,”  she  cried.  But  before 
the  words  were  said,  her  nephew  was  already  down 
the  stairs.  He  rushed  to  the  door,  jealously  eager 
lest  somebody  should  open  it  before  him.  The  water¬ 
proof  cloak,  the  black  bonnet,  the  clear-cut  face,  the 
chestnut  hair  shining  like  threads  of  light  in  the  sun, 
all  met  his  delighted  eyes. 

“  Mademoiselle,  you  overwhelm  me  with  your* 
goodness.” 

“  Let  me  have  no  more  of  this,  Mr.  Le  Due.  I 
have  come,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it,”  said  Irene  im¬ 
periously  ;  “  please  to  show  me  where  I  am  to  go.” 

Alphonse  led  the  way,  wondering  at  the  change 
that  had  come  over  his  divinity.  The  fact  was,  that 
Irene  had  been  lecturing  herself  all  that  morning ;  she 
could  not  conceive  what  had  led  her  away  to  consent 
to  such  a  strange  proposal.  What  would  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Brown  say  when  they 
heard  it  ?  Perhaps  they  would  withdraw  their  children 
from  her  care.  She  was  certainly  putting  herself  in 
an  awkward  position ;  indeed, she  hardly  knew  whether 
it  was  quite  correct.  She  was  in  for  it  now,  however, 
and  the  only  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  nip 
Alphonse’s  raptures  in  the  bud.  They  reached  the 
attic,  and  Mrs.  Martin  stepped  forward,  Alphonse 
looked  imploringly  at  her,  and  she  dropped  a  curtsey. 

“We  have  done  our  best  to  make  the  room  a  little 
comfortable  like,  miss,”  said  she,  “though  it  is  but  a 
rough  sort  of  place,  after  all.” 

“  Thank  you,  it  will  do  very  well.  And  what 
beautiful  violets  you  have  got !” 

“  Them  vi’lets  Phonsie  got  this  morning.  Says  he 
to  me,  ‘  We  must  have  some  flowers,  aunt.’  ‘  Flowers, 
child !’  says  I,  ‘  where  will  you  get  flowers  this  time  of 
year  ?  The  March  wind  cuts  them  out  of  the  gardens, 
and  they’re  dear  to  buy.’  ‘  Never  do  you  mind,’  said 
he,  ‘  I’ll  manage  it,  see  if  I  don’t.’  And  what  d’ye 
think  he  did  ?  Mrs.  White,  the  greengrocer  that  lives 
at  the  back  of  the  street,  has  a  smart,  pretty  child, 
Bobby  they  call  him,  and  says  Phonsie  to  her, 

‘  Mrs.  White,  I’ll  make  a  picture  of  Bobby  if  you’ll 
give  me  a  bunch  of  violets.’  ‘  All  right,’  says  she, 
and  in  half-an-hour  he’d  drawn  a  likeness  that  was  the 
very  moral  of  little  Bobby,  and  he  brought  home  the 
violets  as  pleased  as  could  be.  ‘  There,  aunt,’  says 
he,  ‘  they’ll  make  the  room  look  something  like.’  ” 

As  Irene  listened,  and  knew  that  all  this  trouble  had 
been  taken  to  please  her,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
preserve  her  cold,  distant  manner  ;  her  brow  cleared, 
and  the  soft  light  returned  to  her  eyes.  She  threw  ofl' 
her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  now  stood  in  the  full  light 
of  the  bright  March  sun.  Her  black  dress  was  quite 
plain,  but  it  was  a  little  open  in  front,  and  showed 
something  of  the  soft  white  neck  and  throat  ;  the 
rounded  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  just  shaded 
by  the  falling  sleeves  of  her  dress. 

“  I  am  afraid  this  dress  will  look  dreadfully  modern, 
Mr.  IvC  Due,  but  I  had  nothing  that  would  do  better. 


I  brought  a  shawl  with  me,  a  soft  scarlet  shawl,  and 
perhaps  it  could  be  made  into  some  sort  of  classical 
drapery.” 

“  Did  you  speak,  mademoiselle?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  you  were  listening.” 

“  No,  I  was  looking  at  you.  You  seemed  so  bright, 
so  dazzling,  just  now  —  more  like  Aphrodite  than 
Calliope.” 

“  Them  are  queer  names,  to  be  sure,”  thought 
Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  picked  up  a  dropped  stitch  in  her 
knitting.  “  I  wonder  if  they  are  handsomer  ladies 
than  this  one.” 

“  Instead  of  talking  nonsense,  Mr.  Le  Due,”  cried 
Irene  impatiently,  “  1  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 
position  1  am  to  take.  Am  I  to  stand,  or  sit,  or  lean? 

I  thought  a  standing  position  would  be  best  at  first, 
but  then  that  would  show  the  modern  costume  too 
much.  I  think  I  had  better  sit.” 

“  Yes,  this  chair  without  a  back  will  do — it  will  look 
more  classical.  Now,  your  head  just  raised,  as  if  you 
had  caught  some  happy  idea,  one  arm  and  hand  lifted, 
the  other  resting  against  the  stand,  this  book  in  your 
lap ;  and  stay,  the  shawl  must  fall  back,  so  as  to  look 
like  a  mantle  ;  will  you  let  me  settle  the  folds  ?”  For 
a  minute  or  two  Alphonse  forgot  Irene  ;  he  only  re¬ 
membered  his  subject,  but  when  he  felt  the  warm 
breath  on  his  hand,  and  breathed  in  the  faint  cedar- 
wood  perfume  that  came  from  the  soft  folds  of  the 
shawl,  he  started,  his  hand  trembled,  and  the  colour 
rushed  to  his  face.  At  last  the  drapery  was  arranged, 
and  he  stood  back  to  watch  the  efl'ect.  Naturally 
graceful,  Irene  had  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  suitable 
position.  As  she  sat  there  in  the  window  she  seemed 
filled  w'ith  inspiration,  as  if  she  were  listening  to  some 
strange  inarticulate  music  that  was  rising  from  the 
depth  of  her  soul. 

“  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  composing  a  poem,  Mr.  Lc 
Due  ?” 

“  Mademoiselle,  you  are  yourself  a  poem.” 

Alphonse  could  not  tell  what  came  to  his  fingers  that 
morning  they  seemed  to  work  of  themselves,  to  find 
things  ready  made  for  them.  Before,  he  had  been 
often  disappointed,  they  seemed  to  drag  so  much,  as  if 
they  could  not  obey  his  thoughts,  but  now  hands 
and  thoughts  worked  together  in  quiet,  ready  agree¬ 
ment.  That  hidden  power,  so  long  dormant,  now 
rushed  out  vigorous  and  overflowing  with  life.  So 
the  hours  flew  by,  and  in  a  delirium  of  joy  and 
bewilderment  the  first  sitting  came  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  IV. — HOW  THINGS  WENT  ON. 

Two,  three  sittings  were  ovTr,  and  still  the  statue 
was  unfinished,  but  Irene  made  no  difficulty  about 
coming  again.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  at  home 
with  Alphonse,  to  have  a  sort  of  elder-sisterly  affection 
for  him,  and  they  grew  more  and  more  intimate  every 
day.  They  had  so  many  little  discussions,  so  many 
points  were  continually  starting  up  that  must  be  settled  ; 
now  it  was  about  the  position  of  a  hand,  now  about 
the  arrangement  of  Irene’s  hair  she  had  fastened  it 
up  in  a  large  coil  at  the  back  of  her  head,  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  let  a  long  loose  lock  fall  on  her 
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shoulder,  as  if  it  had  escaped  from  its  imprisonment. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  This  loose  lock  was  at 
once  Alphonse’s  delight  and  torment  ;  sometimes  it 
brushed  his  hand,  and  how  the  touch  thrilled  him ! 
He  felt  it  for  days  afterwards.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  tear  himself  away  from  the  statue,  that  was  now 
beginning  to  speak.  He  had  looked  at  Irene  and 
studied  her  so  long  that  she  seemed  to  be  identified 
with  him,  to  be  a  part  of  himself,  and  now  her  image 
stood  visibly  before  him,  formed  by  his  own  hand. 
There  was  the  small  graceful  head,  with  its  wreath  of 
plaits,  there  was  the  thoughtful  absorbed  look  on  the 
half-parted  lips,  there  was  the  long  neck,  there  were 
the  folds  of  drapery  on  the  falling  shoulders.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  start  from  a  restless  sleep,  and  stand 
looking  at  his  work,  while  the  moonlight  rested  on  it. 

How  unearthly  it  looks  !”  he  thought.  “  If  I  dared  I 
would  kiss  it,  but  it  is  too  lovely  ;  it  frightens  me,  I 
almost  tremble  before  it.”  At  times  Irene  seemed  like 
an  apparition,  pure,  fair,  and  spotlessly  lovely.  He 
never  could  think  of  her  as  an  ordinary  every-day 
woman.  She  was  more  of  a  divinity,  a  divinity  veiled 
in  clouds,  calm  herself,  but  the  source  of  inspiration 
to  others.  With  a  great  many  fine  and  noble  qualities, 
Irene  was  proud  of  her  beauty.  She  triumphed  in  it, 
she  loved  the  power  it  gave  her,  and  this  was  one 
reason  why  Alphonse’s  proposal  had  been  granted. 
It  was-  a  tribute  to  her  all-conquering  charms — she 
accepted  his  homage  as  a  queen  might  do  that  of  a 
subject.  She  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  she  created,  and  she  liked  to  see  the  thin  boyish 
face  and  dark  grey  eyes  light  up  as  she  came  in. 
Mrs.  Martin  soon  left  off  acting  as  chaperone,  and  Irene 
was  often  left  to  a  the-^-tete  with  her  adorer.  She 
hardly  thought  that  this  was  quite  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Once  or  twice  Henry  Johnson  had  looked  in,  and  when 
he  saw  her  he  had  shut  the  door  with  a  meaning 
smile.  She  could  not  bear  this — she  felt  the  blood 
mounting  to  her  face,  she  knew  not  why.  But,  then, 
it  was  so  sweet  to  influence  Alphonse,  to  inspire  him, 
to  feel  that  he  was  dependent  on  her,  that  she  could 
not  leave  him. 

“  Doesn’t  it  make  you  glad  to  be  so  beautiful, 
mademoiselle  ?”  asked  he  one  day.  “  And  yet  I  think 
you  are  more  lovely  than  beautiful.” 

“  Yes,  it  does  make  me  glad.  I  confess  it  honestly, 
it  does.  Wherever  I  go,  my  face  makes  way  for  me. 
I  have  only  to  smile,  and  every  one  is  ready  to  obey  me. 
So  I  can’t  help  feeling  a  sort  of  triumph.  When  I 
travel  in  omnibuses,  or  second-class  carriages,  I  like 
to  see  people  making  room  for  me.  I  even  like  to  see 
the  railway  porters  running  to  open  the  doors.  I  like 
to  see  the  little  children  looking  up  at  me.  I  know 
why  it  is.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  have  my  kingdom  and  I 
have  my  subjects.  There  are  some  who  refuse  to  be 
my  subjects,  who  prefer  round  cheeks  and  red  faces, 
who  deny  that  I  am  even  commonly  good-looking.  I 
don’t  care  about  them.  You  see,”  she  continued, 
“  you  see,  Mr.  Due,  that  very  few  of  us  women 
can  be  famous  or  celebrated  as  you  men  can  be.  Very 
few  of  us  can  paint  pictures,  or  write  poems,  or  design 
buildings.  All  we  have  is  this,  this  gift  of  beauty. 


and  it  is  a  gift  just  as  wit  or  talent  is.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  caught  the  reflection  of  my  own  face,  I 
have  gone  away  quite  thankful  and  happy.  ‘  Here  !’ 

I  have  said  to  myself,  ‘  here,  at  any  rate,  is  something 
that  I  have  got,  something  by  which  I  can  influence 
other  people.’  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  work¬ 
ing  away  there  so  intently  if  I  had  had  a  snub  nose  or 
a  crooked  mouth 

“  No,  I  suppose  not;  but  then  I  think,  mademoiselle, 
you  must  be  beautiful  to  lock  so  beautiful.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  feel  horribly  selfish  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  at  times.  You  have  done  a  good  afternoon’s 
work  to-day,  Mr.  Sculptor.” 

“  Have  1  ?” 

“  Yes,  you  are  wonderfully  improved.  I  think  it 
is  because  you  see  things  more  clearly — see  them  as 
they  are,  deep  down  -,  and  so  you  are  able  to  bring 
them  out,  and  make  us  all  see  them  as  well  as  you 
do  yourself.  I  begin  to  think  that  you  will  be  a  great 
man.” 

“  Do  you  ?  Oh  !  say  it  again.” 

“  Why  so  ?  Do  you  care  so  much  about  fame  ?” 

“  No.  But  I  should  like  to  see  my  work  recog¬ 
nised.  It  would  make  me  so  happy  to  hear  people 
say,  ‘  Well  done  !’  and  to  know  they  were  right.” 

“  And  so  they  will — so  they  will,  if  you  go  on 
boldly,  and  don’t  get  discouraged.  You  know  I  take 
an  interest  in  your  fame,  not  only  on  your  account, 
but  on  my  own.  When  your  biography  is  written 
there  is  every  chance  that  my  name  will  appear  in  a 
corner  of  it.” 

“  You  are  laughing  at  me,  mademoiselle.” 

“  No,  I  am  not.  If  you  once  become  celebrated, 
every  one  will  want  to  know  how  you  got  on,  and 
where  you  lived,  and  all  about  you.  But  I  have 
stayed  here  a  long  time  ;  I  must  really  go  -,  and  it  is 
pouring  with  rain  ;  look,  is  it  not  ?  Just  run  down¬ 
stairs  and  get  my  cloak  and  umbrella.” 

“  You  will  let  me  walk  home  with  you,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  just  for  this  once  ?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  you  shall  not  go  a  step  ;  I  won’t 
allow  it.  How  this  hair  does  get  tangled  !”  cried  she 
impatiently.  “  Just  give  it  to  me,  will  you  ?  Why, 
one  would  think  it  burned  your  fingers.  You  would 
make  a  bad  hairdresser,  my  poor  friend.” 

After  Irene  went,  Alphonse  took  the  chair  that  she 
had  just  left.  The  faint  cedar-wood  perfume  still 
lingered  about  it.  He  almost  heard  the  cool,  refreshing 
tones  of  her  voice.  What  was  she  to  him  ?  He 
hardly  knew.  She  was  his  art  personified  ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  life,  a  subtle  charm  in  her  that  no  art 
could  ever  have.  He  did  not  love  her  as  most  men 
love  women  ;  he  had  no  thought  of  marrying  her — of 
seeing  her  mistress  of  his  house,  or  mother  of  his 
children.  There  was  too  much  mystery,  too  much 
awe  about  her  for  that.  Two  or  three  long  chestnut 
hairs  were  clinging  to  his  sleeve.  There  they  were, 
glistening  in  the  evening  sun,  sometimes  golden,  some¬ 
times  brown  ;  they  almost  seemed  alive,  like  the  verse 
of  a  lovely  song,  like  a  bar  of  exquisite  music.  He 
took  them  in  his  hand  ;  they  had  belonged  to  Irene  ; 
some  halo  of  her  presence  lingered  about  them  ;  they 
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appeared  to  unite  her  to  him  ;  they  should  not  be  lost,  was  just  putting  on  his  white  hat  to  take  a  stroll.  The 

they  should  find  a  place  in  some  secret  corner,  among  Miss  Peacockes  were  deliberating  whether  they  would 

his  most  sacred  treasures.  The  statue  was  now  almost  have  mutton  or  pork  chops  for  their  next  day’s  dinner, 

finished,  a  few  touches  were  all  it  wanted ;  a  little  and  Mrs.  Elliott  was  sitting  in  her  fireless  room 

roundness  to  the  uplifted  arm ;  a  little  more  delicacy  cutting  out  paper  flowers,  with  the  feeble  hope  of 

to  the  shell-like  ear,  then  it  would  be  done.  After  being  able  to  dispose  of  them  to  a  fancy  warehouse, 

that — after  that  ?  What He  knew  not  ;  he  hardly  So  it  is:  youth  and  romance  are  up  in  the  attic,  middle 

cared  to  ask.  Meanwhile,  downstairs  his  old  aunt  age  and  prose  are  on  the  other  stories  of  the  same 

Bess  was  bargaining  for  cauliflowers.  Captain  Fleming  house. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 


A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE 

IT  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  women  that  there 
is  no  fortune,  however  great,  which  can  dispense 
with  order  and  care.  There  is  no  solidity  that  cannot 
be  shaken  by  disorder  or  want  of  care.  There  is  a  very 
good  French  word  which  well  expresses  the  idea  of 
disorder,  and,  consequently,  of  discomfort  in  some 
houses  ;  it  is  gaspillage  (waste). 

“  When  I  was  quite  young,”  said  our  old  French 
friend  on  this  subject,  “  I  remember  passing  some  days 
in  a  country  house  with  a  very  learned  man.  He  was 
one  of  those  savants  who  take  pleasure  in  forming  the 
ideas  of  young  folks,  who  are  never  tired  of  answering 
their  questions,  who  never  treat  them  as  ignorant,  but 
as  being  wise  enough  to  wish  to  be  wiser.  The 
acquaintance  with  that  man  (though  it  only  lasted  three 
days — I  have  never  seen  him  since)  formed  an  epoch 
in  my  life.  Many  things  that  had  been  floating  about 
my  young  mind  then  took  colour  and  form — amongst 
others  the  idea  of  gaspillage. 

“  Our  savant  said  on  the  Monday  morning  to  a  young 
and  rich  beauty  of  eighteen  who  was  also  visiting  at  the 
l\ouse,  ‘  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  behaving  impiously 
yesterday.’ 

“  A  lovely  blush  spread  over  the  features  of  the 
girl,  and  we  all  looked  in  amazement  at  M.  D.,  not 
having  noticed  anything  particular  to  justify  such  a 
charge. 

“  ‘  You  were  dressed  yesterday,’  continued  he,  ‘  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  dresses  I  ever  saw.  As  you  stood 
in  the  drawing-room,  before  starting,  I  admired  your 
taste  in  the  colour,  form,  and  arrangement ;  but  when 
we  descended  from  the  carriage,  you  let  your  lovely 
silk  drag  for  half  a  yard  along  a  damp  and  dirty  church¬ 
yard  walk.  We  do  not  only  owe  a  duty  to  God  and  to 
our  neighbours,  but  also  to  everything  that  surrounds  us. 
You  are  not  excused  from  the  duty  you  owe  to  your 
dress  to-day  because  you  can  have  another  to-morrow. 
Order  is  piety  carried  into  details,  and  the  piety  that 
stops  anywhere  in  life  is  partial  and  incomplete.’ 

“  Some  time  ago,”  continued  madame,  “  I  was  staying 
with  some  very  rich  people,  who  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  a  large  house,  and  many  servants.  Money 
abounded  ;  pour  ma  part  I  have  been  in  many  poorer 
houses  where  things  were  nicer,  and  life  better.  One 
day  I  was  invited  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  into  her 
bedroom.  There  King  Disorder  reigned  supreme. 


IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 

About  the  beds,  the  tables,  the  chairs,  were  scattered 
valuable  laces,  heavy  silks,  expensive  jewellery.  A 
dirty  lace  flounce  hung  overdone  chair.  ‘  My  husband 
gave;^I50  for  that,’  said  the  lady,  and  I,  who  have 
a  weakness  for  lace,  could  not  envy  her  the  pos¬ 
session  of  what  in  some  hands  would  have  seemed, 
as  it  was,  a  marvel  of  art.  Everything  gave  me  the  effect 
of  vulgarity  and  waste.  I  admired  nothing,  and  am 
afraid  disappointed  my  hostess  by  my  faint  admiration. 
The  children  were  always  richly  dressed,  and  yet  never 
looked  nice.  They  were  taught  to  despite  economy, 
and  so  defeated  their  wish  to  appear  elegant.  They 
spoiled  their  clothes  in  a  few  hours. 

“  One  of  the  most  urgent  prayers  that  I  would  ad¬ 
dress  to  young  wives  would  be  never  to  have  credit ; 
always  to  pay  at  the  time ;  to  exact  from  the  trades¬ 
people  the  bills,  and  to  send  the  amount  at  once. 

“  Tradesmen  know  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give 
long  credit ;  they  know  that  credit  makes  women  buy 
more  and  examine  less  carefully  the  price  of  each  thing. 
Debts  are  like  the  wheels  of  a  machine,  which,  when 
they  catch  a  person’s  clothes,  drag  him  in  and  crush  him. 

“  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  remain  perfectly  honourable  when  the 
habit  of  contracting  debts  has  once  been  made.  The 
first  temptation  one  has  given  way  to  has  for  inevit¬ 
able  consequences  cowardice,  lies,  and  subterfuges — 
sometimes  vile  and  shameful  actions.  To  avoid  this 
perilous  descent,  we  must  not  only  look  at  the  point  of 
departure,  but  at  the  point  where  the  descent  inevitably 
ends  ;  we  must  say  to  ourselves  that  the  courage  want¬ 
ing  to-day  to  resist  the  first  temptation  will  desert  us 
even  sooner  to-morrow  for  the  second.  We  shall  be¬ 
come  familiarised  with  perils,  with  cowardice,  and  this 
may  get  graver  every  day  without  our  perceiving  that 
each  day  we  grow  farther  apart  from  the  laws  of 
probity. 

“  A  young  wife  gets  thus,  w'ithout  perceiving  it,  the 
habit  of  hiding  her  expenses  from  her  family  or  her 
husband.  She  finds  herself  in  a  road  bordered  with 
lies,  consequently  with  perils.  She  is  obliged  to  have 
accomplices  amongst  her  tradespeople  or  her  servants, 
and  exposes  herself  to  the  most  serious  dangers  for — 
a  dress  or  a  bonnet.” 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  here  the  place  to  preach  a 
sermon  against  getting  into  debt,  but  if  we  could  only 
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prevent  one  woman  from  entering  the  fimeste  way  we 
should  be  doing  incalculable  good. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  conversation  on  the  French 
manner  of  preparing 

Coffee. 

“  Si  on  n’aime  pas  le  cafe,  on  n’est  pas  Frangais,” 
said  our  Franqaise,  as  we  sat  with  a  small  table  between 
us  on  which  were  two  tiny  cups  of  delicious  coffee. 

“This  coffee  is  perfect,  madame  ;  please  tell  me 
what  coffee  you  buy.’’ 

“  This  is  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  three 
sorts — Bourban,  Martinique,  and  Moka.  If  you  cannot 
get  Moka,  mix  Bourbon  and  Martinique.  Moka  is 
about  a  penny  a  pound  dearer  than  the  other  kinds  of 
coffee.  If  you  do  not  use  Moka  for  the  cafe  au  lait, 
you  must  have  it  for  the  cafe  tioir,  which  is  served  after 
breakfast  and  dinner.” 

“  What  is  the  best  way  to  buy  coffee  ?” 

“  I  get  mine  directly  from  Havre,  and  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  year.  Coffee,  like  wine,  gets  better  with  age 
before  it  is  roasted,  ccia  va  sans  dire." 

“  How  do  you  keep  it  ?” 

“  I  keep  mine  in  large  glass  bottles,  carefully  corked. 
It  may  be  also  kept  in  bags,  well  tied  up,  and  put  in  a 
dry  place.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  insects  get  in, 
and  it  breeds  insects  when  left  in  a  damp  place.” 

“  When  was  coffee  first  discovered  ?” 

“  At' the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been 
familiar  in  Europe  for  about  two  centuries,  and  among 
the  Turks  for  three.  Its  origin  is  not  well  known  ; 
some  ascribe  it  to  the  prior  of  a  monastery,  who,  being 
informed  by  a  goatherd  that  his  cattle,  sometimes  brows¬ 
ing  on  the  tree,  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  be¬ 
came  curious  to  prove  its  virtue  ;  accordingly  he  first 
tried  it  on  his  monks,  to  prevent  them  sleeping  at  matins. 
Others  refer  the  invention  of  coffee  to  the  Persians, 
from  whom,  they  say,  it  was  learned  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who,  having  tried  its 
virtues  on  himself,  and  found  that  it  dissipated  the 
fumes  which  oppressed  the  head,  inspired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  sleep  without  being  incom¬ 
moded  by  it,  recommended  it  first  to  his  dervishes,  with 
whom  he  used  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  But,  mon 
enfant,  does  all  this  interest  you  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  our  subscribers,  so  please 
go  on.” 

“  The  example  of  the  dervishes  brought  coffee  into 
vogue  at  Aden  ;  the  professors  of  the  law  for  study, 
artisans  to  work,  travellers  to  walk  in  the  night — in 
fine,  everybody  at  Aden  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  passed 
to  Mecca,  where  first  the  devotees,  then  the  rest  of  the 
people,  took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  passed  to 
Cairo. 

“In  1511  Khaled  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  persua¬ 
sion  that  it  intoxicated,  and  that  it  inclined  to  things 
forbidden.  But  Sultan  Causou  imm.diatcly  after  took 
off  the  prohibition,  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to 
Syria  and  Constantinople. 

“  The  dervishes  declaimed  against  it  from  the  Koran, 
which  declares  that  coal  is  not  of  the  number  of  things 
created  by  God  for  food.  Accordingly,  the  mufti 


ordered  the  coffee-houses  to  be  shut  up  ;  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal,  they  were 
opened  again.  During  the  war  in  Candia  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  newsmongers  making  too  free  with  state  affairs, 
the  Grand  Vizier  Koprili  suppressed  the  coffee¬ 
houses  at  Constantinople.  Thevenot,  the  traveller, 
was  the  first  who  brought  it  into  France  ;  and  a  Greek 
servant,  called  Pasquet,  brought  into  England  by  Mr. 
Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make 
his  coffee,  first  set  up  the  profession  of  coffee-man,  and 
introduced  the  drink  to  you  English  ;  though  some  say 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey  had  used  it  before. 
The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  English  statute-books  is 
in  the  year  1 660,  when  a  duty  of  fourpence  was  laid 
on  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  sold  ;  and  in  1675 
King  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  to  shut  up  the 
coffee-houses,  because  they  were  seminaries  of  sedi¬ 
tion.  The  French  first  conveyed  some  plants  to  Mar¬ 
tinique  in  1727,  where  it  probably  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

“  The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic  ;  some  authors 
say  it  is  a  general  name  for  anything  that  takes  away 
the  appetite ;  others,  for  anything  that  promotes  appe¬ 
tite  ;  and  others,  again,  for  anything  that  promotes 
strength  and  vigour. 

“  The  Mahometans  make  two  kinds  of  coffee,  one 
from  the  pods  that  contain  the  berries  ;  it  heats  less  than 
the  berry,  and  keeps  the  bowels  open  ;  and  that  from 
the  berry  itself,  which  alone  is  used  in  Europe,  the 
pods  being  found  improper  for  transpoi  ration.  Some 
Europeans,  who  imported  the  pods,  called  them  the 
foiver  of  the  coffee-tree. 

“  The  deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occasioned 
its  being  first  called  syrup  of  the  Indian  mulberry,  under 
which  specious  name  it  first  gained  ground  in  Europe.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  plant  is  the  coffee-trce  ?” 

“It  is  a  low  tree  in  its  native  country,  where  it 
seldom  rises  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high. 
It  has  oval  leaves  and  a  sweet-smelling  blossom,  with 
a  perfume  resembling  that  of  jasmine.  Coffee  is  grown 
in  America ;  but,  though  the  berries  arc  much  larger 
than  those  grown  in  Arabia,  the  flower  is  greatly 
inferior.  As  the  coffee-tree  is  an  evergreen,  it  is  a 
beautiful  plant  in  all  seasons,  particularly  when  it  is  in 
flower,  and  also  when  the  berries  are  red,  which  is 
generally  in  the  winter,  so  that  they  continue  a  long 
time  in  that  state.  It  is  propagated  by  the  berries, 
which  must  be  sown  soon  after  they  are  gathered  from 
the  tree ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  any 
length  of  time  they  will  not  grow.” 

“  Now  tell  me  how  you  prepare  your  delicious 
coffee.” 

“  To  have  good  coffee  it  must  be  roasted,  at  home, 
in  little  quantities,  and  only  ground  as  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  Some  people  make  enough  coffee  for  several  days, 
and  keep  it  in  a  bottle,  warming  it  when  wanted.  Such 
a  method  would  make  the  disciples  of  Brillat-Savarin 
shiver  with  horror.” 

“Wait  a  moment,  pray,  while  I  look  in  Beetons 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography  for  that  name  ” 

Chers  lecteurs,  are  you  acquainted  with  that  book  ?  If 
you  are  not,  you  miss  much.  This  is  what  it  told  me 
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hpropos  of  Savarin — “An  eminent  French  writer  upon 
gastronomy,  who  at  first  pursued  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  and  was  afterwards  deputy  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  *  *  He  produced  some  minor  pieces  relative 
to  his  profession,  but  the  work,  which  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  is  the  Physiologle  du  Gout^  a  philosophical 
treatise  upon  gastronomy  and  *  good  living,’  abounding 
in  wit  and  epigram.” 

Having  made  a  note  of  the  Physiologie  du  Goot 
for  future  perusal,  I  begged  madame  to  continue  her 
instructions  upon  coffee-making. 

“  By  making  coffee  beforehand,  its  aroma,  which 
gives  it  its  greatest  value,  evaporates  and  leaves  a  liquor 
without  taste.  When  coffee  has  been  roasted,  it  should 
be  kept  in  glass  bottles,  well  corked. 

“  The  process  of  roasting  coffee  lasts  from  twenty  to 
five-and-twenty  minutes.  When  you  have  measured 
four  teacups  of  coffee,  not  roasted,  prepare  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  and  a-half  of  powdered  sugar  ;  when  this 
quantity  of  coffee,  placed  in  the  roasting  machine,  be¬ 
comes  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  throw  into  the  machine 
the  quantity  of  powdered  sugar  indicated  and  continue 
the  roasting.  This  sugar,  attracted  by  the  oil  that 
issues  from  the  grains,  incrusts  itself  round  them  and 
forms  a  sort  of  envelope  which  conserves  the  aroma  of 
the  coffee.  When  it  is  sufficiently  roasted  (conse¬ 
quently  not  too  black)  spread  it  on  paper  and  leave  it 
to  get  cold  before  shutting  it  up. 

“  When  the  dinner  is  not  one  of  grande  ceremonie, 
coffee  may  be  served  in  the  dining-room  ;  the  servants 
place  before  each  guest  a  small  cup  and  saucer  on  a 
plate.  These  cups  are  about  the  size  of  dolls’  teacups, 
but  not  of  the  same  shape  ;  they  are  made  in  very  pretty 
patterns. 

“  When  coffee  is  served  in  the  drawing-room  the 
cups  are  prepared  on  a  tray  near  a  liqueur  cruet.  There 
are  spoons  made  on  purpose,  with  very  short  handles, 
so  as  not  to  overbalance  the  cup.  Some  people  like  to 
add  a  little  cream,  cold,  to  their  coffee  ;  a  cream-jug 
must  therefore  be  placed  near  the  coffee-pot. 

“  Sometimes  cafe-au-lalt  (coffee  madewith  milk), cold, 
is  served  in  reunions.  It  must  be  carefully  prepared  and 
more  sugar  than  customarily  put  in  ;  add  cream  to  it,  and 
place  it  in  ice  till  served. 

“  Your  Devonshire  cream  is  a  nice  addition  to  cafe- 
au-lait.  I  wish  we  could  get  it  in  France.  We  have  a 
substitute  in  the  creme  fouettee,  but  it  is  not  so  good. 

“  The  best  coffee-making  machine  is  the  simple  and 
humble  filter  ;  the  water  must  be  as  pure  and  boiling  as 
possible.  Whilst  the  coffee  is  being  made,  the  silver 
coffee-pot  must  be  warmed  and  the  coffee  put  in  before 
it  goes  into  the  room. 

“  The  mistress  of  the  house  pours  out  the  coffee  her¬ 
self  and  offers  it  first  to  the  oldest  women,  then  to  the 
younger  married  women,  then  to  the  girls,  and  lastly  to 


the  gentlemen.  She  gets  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  or  else  keeps  the  servant  to  offer  each  cup 
on  a  waiter.” 

Tea. 

“  Everybody  knows  that  the  tea-plant  is  a  bush  that 
grows  in  China,  and  that  its  leaves  form  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  articles  of  the  world.  Its  use  was 
unknown  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Europe,  now  it  has  become  nearly  universal. 

“  The  quality  of  the  tea  depends  upon  the  season  of 
gathering  this  is  done  twice  or  four  times  a  year.  The 
leaves  of  the  first  gathering  are  better  than  those  of  any 
of  the  following. 

“Two  kinds  of  tea,  subdivided  into  a  great  number 
of  varieties,  are  known  in  Europe — black  and  green  tea. 
The  second  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  leaves  to  the 
action  of  steam,  and  then  leaving  them  to  dry,  whilst 
the  black  leaves  are  dried  and  roasted  on  the  fire. 

“  Green  tea  must  be  used  carefully,  as  it  is  much 
more  exciting  than  black  tea. 

“  The  best  mixture  is  made  of  two  varieties  of  black 
teas,  pekoe  and  souchong  ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  leaden 
cases  or  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  lead. 

“  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  preparation  of  tea. 
English  ladies  all  know  how  to  make  it.  In  France,  as 
a  rule,  we  drink  it  much  weaker  than  you  do,  and  we 
serve  with  it  cream  and  two  small  decanters,  the  one 
containing  kirsch,  the  other  rum. 

“  Tea  is  served  either  in  the  drawing-room  where 
the  guests  are  assembled,  or  in  the  dining-room.  The 
second  custom  is  the  more  convenient,  but  the  first  is 
the  more  agreeable.  When  the  assembly  is  very  large 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  dining-room ;  but  the 
change  from  one  room  to  another  breaks  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  limits  the  number  of  cups  distributed.  Many 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  four  or  five  cups  of 
tea  at  intervals  during  the  evening  ;  other  people  arrive 
late  ;  it  is  better,  then,  to  leave  the  tea-tray  during  the 
evening  in  the  drawing-room. 

“It  is  always  the  province  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  make  and  distribute  tea  ;  it  is  more  hospitable 
than  to  leave  it  to  strangers,  who  might  do  it  carelessly, 
and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  know  so  well  as  the 
mistress  the  different  tastes  of  the  guests. 

“  They  make,  now,  tables  of  a  particular  form  on 
purpose  for  tea  ;  the  edges  are  raised  at  will  and  form 
thus  a  sort  of  butler’s  tray  ;  handles  are  placed  at  either 
end  of  the  table,  which  may  be  carried  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  with  everything  necessary  for  the  service,  teapot, 
cups,  cream-jug,  cakes,  biscuits,  bread  and  butter,  &c. 

“  Young  ladies  are  expected  to  help  the  mistress  of 
the  house  in  the  occupation  of  tea-making.” 

Next  month  we  hope  to  speak  of  the  preparation  of 
chocolate,  and  to  give  some  advice  to  women  upon  the 
order  of  their  households. 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

My  dear  husband  had  been  granted  a  month’s  leave 
*on  “  urgent  private  affairs,"  so  that  we  were 
enabled  to  spend  ten  days  at  liarrackpore  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  paradisiacal  felicity.  He  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  during  that  radiant  but  too  brief 
episode  of  my  chequered  existence.  I  was  positively 
afraid  to  form  a  wish,  for  he  seemed  to  divine  it  by 
instinct,  and  never  rested  until  it  was  gratified.  His 
fondness  was  that  of  a  mother  for  a  spoiled  child.  His 
melancholy  had  entirely  evaporated, and  given  place  to  the 
wildest  and  most  exuberant  spirits.  He  was  as  full  of 
fun  and  frolic  and  good-natured  mischief  as  an  English 
schoolboy.  In  the  early  morning  we  rode  about  the 
park,  and  in  the  evening  we  drove  round  it,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terval  we  read  together,  sang  together,  purred  together, 
and  the  winged  hours  sped  on  faster  and  faster,  envious 
of  mortal  happiness.  The  time,  however,  at  last  arrived 
for  our  departure  from  those  “  happy  walks  and  shades, 
fit  haunt  for  gods,”  and,  as  the  world  was  not  all  before 
us  where  to  choose,  we  drove  over  to  Calcutta  and  on 
to  Fort  William. 

On  the  following  day  we  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  received  us  literally  with  open  arms,  even 
my  husband  coming  in  for  a  hearty  salute,  seemingly 
more  to  his  surprise  than  pleasure,  for  he  was  sorely 
prejudiced  against  my  kind  friend.  Once  when  I  rallied 
him  on  his  abrupt  and  even  rude  mode  of  addressing 
her,  he  made  the  strange  reply — 

“  I  hate  that  woman.  She  sees  through  me  as  if  I 
were  a  pane  of  glass.  I  am  sure  she  suspects  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  What  can  she  suspect,  Harry  ?”  I  answered  in  some 
astonishment.  “  How  odd  you  are  sometimes  !  I  am 
certain  that  all  she  sees  in  you  is  a  dear,  good  husband 
to  me,  though  she  was  naturally  somewhat  perplexed 
what  to  make  of  you  when  you  rushed  olF  to  Barrack- 
pore  on  sick  leave,  after  driving  me  half  crazy,  and  then 
turned  up  again  as  well  as  ever  you  were,  except  being 
just  a  little  gloomy  and  mysterious.” 

“  What !”  he  cried,  “  do  you  too  scent  out  a  mystery  ? 
Take  my  word  for  it,  wife,  you  had  best  not  pry  into 
my  secrets.  Remember  Blue  Beard.” 

“  What  nonsense,  Harry  !  Of  course  I  shall  not  pry 
into  your  secrets,  because  I  don’t  suppose  you  will  keep 
any  from  me.  Sure  I  am  that  I  shall  never  have  any¬ 
thing  to  hide  from  you.  As  for  Blue  Beard,  take  care 
that  I  don’t  play  Judith  to  your  Holofernes.  Gare  a  qui 
me  touche,  mon  ami." 

And  yet  all  this  time  I  had  a  secret  which  I  never 
revealed  to  him,  for  I  thought  he  would  despise  me  if  I 
told  him  of  my  previous  marriage.  After  dinner  Mrs. 
Roberts  remarked,  innocently  enough — 

“  Do  you  know,  good  people,  that  your  marriage  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  any  of  the  papers  ?  Not  that  any 


such  memorable  event  remains  long  a  secret  in  Calcutta. 
Our  amateur  newsmongers”  (lam  afraid  she  used  the 
phrase  “  gup-wallahs”)  “  are  as  good  as  a  town-crier, 
and  take  pleasure  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  their  fellow-creatures.” 

At  this  harmless  little  sally  my  husband  knit  his  brows 
and  set  his  jaws  so  rigidly  that  the  muscles  stood  out. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Roberts,”  he  rudely  de¬ 
manded,  “  by  talking  about  secrets  ?  Why  should  I 
wish  to  keep  my  marriage  a  secret  ?  I  certainly  shall 
not  pay  those  newspaper  fellows  to  trouble  themselves 
about  my  affairs.  If  Anastasia  and  myself  are  content 
to  take  each  other  for  better,  for  worse,  what  does  it 
matter  to  anybody  else  ?” 

“  Bless  the  man  !”  cried  Mrs.  Roberts  ;  “  he  is  as 
explosive  as  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  I  hope,  my  dear, 
you  have  a  shower-bath  always  ready  to  pop  him  into 
as  soon  as  an  outburst  is  threatening.  James  was  very 
nearly  as  peppery  when  I  first  took  him  under  my  charge, 
but  you  see  what  a  meek,  dove-like  being  he  has  become 
under  my  system  of  gentle  coercion.” 

Mr.  Roberts  laughed  as  he  replied — 

“  I  don’t  remember  the  use  of  the  shower-bath  as 
part  of  your  system,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  Calcutta  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  severe 
punishment.  I  daresay,  though,  Mrs.  Ormiston  will 
find  some  way  or  other  to  establish  her  ascendency  as 
the  paramount  power.” 

“  Now,  Anastasia,”  said  my  husband  in  a  gruff  and 
ungracious  tone,  “  if  you  are  ready,  I  am.  We  must  not 
keep  your  friends  up  all  night.  Calcutta  hours  are 
early,  you  know.” 

“  My  dear  Harry,”  I  cried,  “  it  is  only  nine  o’clock, 
and  I  have  not  told  Mrs.  Roberts  the  tenth  part  of  what 
I  have  to  say  to  her.” 

“  For  all  that,”  he  rejoined,  rising  and  yawning,  “  it 
is  time  to  go.  What  you  have  to  say  will  be  just  as 
fresh  a  week  hence  as  to-night,  I  take  it.  In  the  fairy 
tale  the  good  princess  let  fall  pearls  and  rubies  from  her 
lips,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  woman  who  uttered  man- 
gosteens.  Their  utterances  are  like  salt  junk  without 
the  salt,  but  will  keep  any  given  time  nevertheless.” 

“Upon  my  word.  Captain  Ormiston,”  interposed 
Mr.  Roberts,  “  your  candour  vastly  exceeds  your  polite¬ 
ness.  You  forget  you  are  not  now  in  barracks,  but  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  both  of  whom  are  entitled  to 
respect  and  courtesy.  I  am  afraid  something  has  dis¬ 
agreed  with  you.  Take  a  ‘  peg’  before  you  go.” 

My  husband  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if 
about  to  make  an  angry  retort,  but  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  said  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  1  could  com¬ 
mand — 

“  Come,  sir,  how  long  am  I  to  stand  here  waiting  for 
you  ?  Say  or  sing  ‘  Good-night — all’s  well,’  and  then 
quickly  *  follow,  follow  me.’  ” 

I  confess  that  I  felt  very  unhappy  about  my  hus¬ 
band’s  fitful  demeanour.  As  I  kissed  Mrs.  Roberts  I 
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whispered,  “  Come  soon,  very  soon.”  The  dear 
woman  returned  my  salute  with  passionate  affection, 
and  she  pressed  my  hand,  too  much  moved  to  articulate 
a  word.  What  possessed  me  I  don’t  know,  but  I  threw 
my  arms  round  her  husband’s  neck  and  cried,  “  Good¬ 
bye,  uncle.”  He  started  but  laughed  it  off,  and  handed 
me  into  the  carriage  with  as  much  solicitude  as  if  I  had 
been  setting  out  on  a  long  journey. 

“  Thank  goodness  !”  exclaimed  my  husband  as  soon 
as  we  were  within  our  own  quarters.  “You  will  not 
catch  me  going  there  again  in  a  hurry.  I  know  that 
woman  suspects  me,  and  her  husband  is  a  henpecked 
idiot.” 

“  Oh,  Harry !”  I  cried,  “  I  can’t  bear  to  hear  you 
speak  so  harshly  of  people  who  have  shown  me  so 
much  kindness.  Mr.  Roberts  is  no  more  henpecked 
than  you  are,  sir,  but  is  very  properly  devoted  to  his 
wife,  as  I  trust  you  will  always  be.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what  you  mean  by  her  ‘  suspecting’  you.  What 
is  there  to  suspect  ?” 

“  Never  mind.  You  will  know  soon  enough,  perhaps 
too  soon.  In  the  meantime  you  will  please  to  drop  the 
acquaintance  of  that  insufferable  couple.” 

“  That’s  out  of  the  question,”  was  my  firm  reply. 
“  No  man  has  the  right  to  require  of  me  that  I  should 
be  ungrateful  for  real  kindness,  or  that  I  should  be  rude 
and  ill-mannered.  I  am  quite  sure  that  to-morrow  you 
will  wonder  how  you  could  have  acted  as  you  have 
done  this  evening.” 

“  Very  good,  madam.  Take  your  way  and  I  will 
take  mine.  It  is  the  wisest  plan,  perhaps,  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  of  separation.” 

“  Separation,  Harry !”  I  cried,  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  “  What  is  all  this  ?  Why  should  we  ever 
separate  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  anywhere.  All 
that  I  ask  for  is  that  I  may  never  be  parted  from  you, 
even  in  war  time.  I  will  follow  you  to  the  battle-field, 
and  share  your  dangers  and  privations.  I  will  do  any¬ 
thing  but  separate  from  you.” 

“  Pooh  !  there  is  no  occasion  for  heroics,”  he  replied 
with  a  sneer,  as  he  disengaged  himself  from  my  arms. 
“  I  only  meant  that  when  my  regiment  goes  home  next 
cold  season  I  shall  exchange  into  some  other  corps  that 
has  a  long  period  of  Indian  service  before  it.  So,  if 
you  want  to  see  your  father  and  mother  and  the  rest  of 
them,  you  will  have  to  wait  Heaven  knows  how  long  if 
you  wait  for  me  to  take  you.” 

“  Harry,”  I  answered,  “  ‘  whither  thou  goest  I  will 
go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  :  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou 
diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  ;  the  Lord  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
and  me.’  ” 

He  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  uncertain  how  to 
act,  then  drew  me  to  him  and  held  me  in  his  strong 
arms. 

“  God  bless  you,  darling,”  he  murmured,  and  turn¬ 
ing  sharp  round  strode  hastily  away  to  his  dressing- 
room. 

On  the  morrow  he  was  composed  and  cheerful,  and 
made  no  allusion  to  the  scenes  of  the  previous  evening. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  be  always  engaged  whenever 


Mrs.  Roberts  asked  us  to  tiffin  or  dinner,  and  never 
once  allowed  me  to  invite  her  and  her  husband  to  the 
Fort.  He  did  not,  indeed,  renew  his  mandate  requiring 
me  to  renounce  my  only  true  friend  in  Calcutta,  and 
seldom  a  day  passed  without  my  seeing  her,  if  only  for 
a  few  minutes.  By  common  consent  neither  of  us  ever 
mentioned  my  husband’s  name,  nor  did  I  speak  of  her 
to  him. 

Happiness  had  fled  the  day  we  left  Barrackpore,  and 
never  returned  to  us.  I  had  nothing,  indeed,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  way  of  material  comforts.  In  that 
respect  there  were  few  ladies  in  the  Fort  who  would 
not  have  been  very  willing  to  have  exchanged  places 
with  me.  I  had  a  beautiful  little  Arab  that  I  petted  like 
a  spaniel,  only  that  I  did  not  exactly  bring  her  into  the 
drawing-room.  Item,  a  miniature  brougham  that  was 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  Calcutta  ;  item,  a  Scotch 
terrier  that  could  do  everything  but  speak  ;  item,  a  grey 
parrot  and  an  up-country  mina  that  did  nothing  else 
but  talk  and  chatter  from  morning  till  night ;  item,  a 
rosewood  piano  without  flaw  or  blemish ;  item,  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  pin-money,  exclusive  of  gifts 
innumerable  in  the  shape  of  dresses,  bonnets,  and  gew¬ 
gaws.  But,  with  all  that,  I  was  at  times  positively 
wretched,  for  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
husband  was  not  always  sane,  and  I  was  consequently  in 
a  state  of  nervous  dread  if  ever  he  was  long  out  of 
my  sight.  No  actual  unpleasantness,  however,  again 
occurred  until  about  ten  weeks  after  we  had  taken  up 
our  abode  in  Fort  William,  but  then  there  was  a  terrible 
outbreak.  My  stepmother,  in  writing  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  marriage,  sent  me  also  a  copy  of  the  Times 
in  which  that  event  was  duly  announced,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  being,  incredible  as  it  seemed  to  me,  inserted 
and  paid  for  by  my  father.  Having  sufficiently  gratified 
my  own  vanity,  I  handed  the  paper  to  my  husband. 

“  There,  sir,”  said  I,  “  how  do  you  think  your  name 
looks  in  piint  ?” 

Snatching  the  Times  out  of  my  hand,  he  glared  at  the 
announcement,  tore  the  paper  into  shreds,  dashed  them 
upon  the  carpet,  and  trampled  them  under  foot. 

“  The  devil  take  the  meddling  fools  !”  he  shouted. 
“  Who  dared  to  put  that  notice  in  without  my  leave  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  so  violent,  Harry,”  I  said,  doing  my  best 
to  conceal  my  alarm.  “  It  was  very  natural  that  my 
father  should  wish  to  communicate  my  good  fortune  to 
our  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  always  done,  you 
know.” 

“  Your  father  is  a  coxcomb,  an  impertinent  ass,  and 
your  mother  a  vulgar  blockhead.  How  dare  they  take 
such  liberties  with  my  affairs  ?” 

“  How  dare  you.  Captain  Ormiston,”  I  retorted, 
“  speak  in  this  manner  of  my  dear  father  ?  He  at  least 
is  a  gentleman,  and  would  never  have  insulted  any  one 
as  you  have  now  insulted  your  wife.  He  was  quite 
right  to  advertise  my  marriage,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  him  for  his  thoughtfulness.” 

“You  are  a  goose,”  returned  my  husband,  “  and 
don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  tell  you  that 
your  father  has  done  that  which  he  and  all  of  us  will 
one  day  bitterly  repent — ay,  and  before  long,  or  I  am 
shrewdly  mistaken.” 
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“  Dear  Harrj’,”  I  said,  as  I  wound  my  arm  round 
him,  “  do  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  these  dreadful 
insinuations  of  some  evil  that  threatens  you  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  marriage.  If  it  is  the  loss  of  money, 
pray  do  not  let  that  disquiet  you.  I  can  do  very  well 
without  luxuries.  Sell  everything  we  don’t  really  want, 
and  let  us  live  upon  your  pay,  and  be  happy  as  the  day 
is  long.  Anything  is  better  than  this  terrible  secret, 
which  haunts  my  dreams,  and  makes  me  more  miserable 
than  I  can  describe  to  you.” 

“  Loss  of  money  !”  he  repeated,  in  an  absent  sort  of 
way,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  me.  “  Ay, 
it  may  come  to  that — and  to  worse,  far  worse,  than  that.” 

“  Oh,  Harry  !”  I  cried,  “  I  see  all.  You  are  in 
debt,  and  fear  that  your  creditors  will  arrest  you  and 
put  you  in  prison.  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  lose  an 
hour.  Go  this  very  day,  go  now  this  very  instant, 
to  Cook’s,  and  tell  them  to  sell  my  Arab  and  my  horse 
and  brougham.  My  jewels,  too,  will  fetch  a  consider¬ 
able  sum.  Turn  everything  into  money,  send  h  off  to 
your  creditors,  and  ask  them  to  give  you  time,  and  they 
shall  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing.” 

He  seemed  moved  by  my  earnestness,  and  freeing 
himself  from  my  embrace  took  some  rapid  steps  up  and 
down  the  room.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  gazed  into  my 
eyes,  and  in  a  husky  voice  murmured — 

“  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  all — all — to  tell  you 

that  I— that -  No,  I  cannot  do  it.  God  help  us  ! 

I  shall  go  mad  some  day.  I  feel  it,  I  know  it.  My  poor 
child,  would  to  heaven  that  we  had  never  met !” 

“  Harry,  dear  Harry,  my  own  dear  husband,”  I 
cried,  sobbing  and  weeping  bitterly,  “  hide  nothing 
from  me,  I  beseech  you.  I  can  bear  anything  but  this 
horrible  suspense.  If  you  love  me,  if  you  ever  loved 
me,  if  you  hope  to  be  loved  by  the  babe  I  shall  one  day 
bear  you - ” 

“  A  babe !”  he  shrieked — “  a  babe  did  you  say  ? 
Oh,  this  is  worse  than  all  besides  !  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
Anastasia,  that  you  are  jesting,  that  you  are  talking 
idly,  that  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say.” 

I  went  up  to  him,  and,  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  breathed  a  few  words  into  his  ear.  He  shook 
me  off  so  rudely  that  I  should  have  fallen  had  I  not 
caught  hold  of  a  chair. 

“  It  is  impossible !  I  don’t  believe  It !”  he  shouted 
aloud  ;  “  I  will  never  believe  it — it  is  too  dreadful  to 
think  of.  You  are  dreaming,  child.  You  don’t  know 
what  you  say.” 

“  Anything  the  matter  ?”  asked  a  pleasant  voice, 
heralding  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  “  You  were 
making  such  a  din,  Ormiston,  that  I  took  it  for  granted 
you  were  a  widower,  and  so  walked  in  unannounced, 
in  the  hope  of  administering  to  a  mind  diseased.  I  am 
very  glad,  though,  Mrs.  Ormiston,  to  find  that  you  are 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse  if 
you  please.  H’m !  Nervous — hysterical.  My  good 
fellow,  let  me  advise  you  to  adopt  a  lower  tone  and  a 
more  gentle  address.  If  you  don’t,  you  will  not  enjoy 
your  Christmas  dinner  overmuch.  I  will  send  Mrs. 
Ormiston  a  soothing  draught,  to  be  taken  immediately 
— by  the  way,  you  had  better  come  for  it  yourself,  and 
I  can  lecture  you  as  we  go  along.” 


After  this  alarming  episode  things  went  on  calmly 
and  smoothly  enough  for  the  next  five  or  six  months, 
though  I  was  obliged  to  be  very  guarded  both  in  words 
and  deed,  for  my  poor  husband  distorted  the  merest 
trifles,  and  seemed  to  be  under  never-ceasing  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  some  terrible  catastrophe.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  cold  season  I  disappeared  for  a  while  from  fashion¬ 
able  society,  and  for  nearly  three  weeks  devoted  myself 
to  maternal  duties.  From  the  first,  however,  I  knew 
that  my  babe  was  doomed  to  an  early  death.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  my  little 
treasure.  The  fear  and  anxiety  I  had  so  long  endured 
had  told  upon  my  health,  and  consequently  upon  that 
of  my  darling  Constance — for  so  was  she  named,  after 
my  husband’s  mother.  Before  a  month  had  elapsed  I 
was  left  childless,  and  myself  brought  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave,  chiefly,  I  grieve  to  say,  through  my  hus¬ 
band’s  paroxysms  of  passion.  He  would  take  up  the 
babe  in  his  arms,  fondle  it  and  kiss  It,  and  call  it  by  all 
sorts  of  endearing  names,  then  fling  it  on  to  my  bed, 
and  pour  forth  execrations  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  upon  my  pet,  upon  me,  upon  himself.  At  other 
times  he  would  weep  over  its  cradle,  and  when  I  spoke 
soothingly  to  him  he  would  seize  me  in  his  arms  and 
cover  me  with  passionate  kisses.  The  next  moment 
he  was  again  raving  and  blaspheming,  declaring  that  I 
was  a  mother  and  no  wife,  that  the  finger  of  scorn 
would  be  pointed  at  my  child,  and  that  he  would  be 
dragged  to  gaol,  and  have  to  work  upon  the  treadmill. 
The  doctor  at  length  forbade  him  to  enter  my  room  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  a  lunatic,  a  threat  which  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  calming  his  fury,  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  its  stead  a  sullen,  suspicious  demeanour, 
which  betrayed  itself  in  the  sidelong  glances  he  directed 
at  our  feeble  infant  during  the  few  minutes  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  me  in  the  doctor’s  presence.  At  length 
death  closed  the  eyes  of  the  tiny  sufferer,  and  my  own 
life  was  despaired  of  by  my  medical  attendant. 

Humanly  speaking  my  resuscitation  was  due  to  the 
assiduous  attendance  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts,  who 
insisted  upon  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  discharging 
all  but  the  most  menial  offices.  I  have  since  heard  that 
when  my  husband  was  told  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
my  life  he  snapped  his  fingers,  laughed  outright,  and 
began  playing  at  leapfrog  over  all  the  chairs  in  the  room. 
Presently  he  paused  in  his  wild  play,  threw  up  his  arms, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  capered  about,  shouting,  “  Safe  ! 
safe  !  safe,  after  all !”  He  then  threw  himself  on  his 
face  on  the  floor  and  cried  like  a  child,  moaning, 
“  Anastasia !  my  poor  Anastasia  !  dear,  dear  wife  ! 
My  love,  my  love,  do  not  leave  me.”  Once  he  knelt 
down,  but  directly  started  up,  exclaiming,  “  No,  no, 
not  that !  not  that !  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  pray.  Doctor, 
dear  doctor,  save  her  life,  and  I  will  give  you  all  I  have.” 
He  knew  not  what  he  said  or  did,  and  more  than  once 
he  was  placed  under  a  certain  degree  of  mild  restraint. 
In  the  end  I  came  so  far  round  that  my  medical  adviser 
declared  the  only  thing  wanting  to  perfect  my  recovery 
was  my  native  air,  and  told  my  husband  that  he  must 
send  me  home  round  the  Cape,  the  sooner  the  better. 
To  this  no  objections  were  offered,  and  my  passage 
was  accordingly  taken  in  an  old  East  Indiaman,  com- 
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manded  by  a  popular  captain,  and  belortging  to  a  firm 
favourably  known  for  their  liberal  forethought  for  the 
comfort  of  their  passengers. 

As  my  husband’s  regiment  was  under  orders  to  return 
to  England  in  less  than  a  month,  Mrs.  Roberts  advised 
him  to  apply  for  leave  to  go  home  in  the  same  ship  with 
myself,  but  he  roughly  told  her  to  mind  her  own 
business.  He  was  old  enough,  he  believed,  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  his  duty  as  a  soldier  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  privileges  as  a  husband.  A  few  days  later  he 
told  her  in  great  glee  that  he  was  not  going  home  at  all, 
that  he  had  arranged  to  exchange  into  another  regiment, 
and  that  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  my  taking  such  a  long 
voyage,  when  a  trip  to  Burmah,  or  even  to  Singapore, 
would  answer  every  good  purpose.  That  night,  how¬ 
ever,  he  drank  more  freely  than  was  his  custom,  and 
on  the  morrow  was  attacked  with  congestion  of  the 
spleen  and  liver.  In  the  delirium  that  ensued  he  drew 
aside  the  curtain  that  screened  his  past  life,  but  these 
revelations  were  ascribed  to  the  ravings  of  disease,  Mrs. 
Roberts  alone  regarding  them  as  involuntary  and  truth¬ 
ful  confessions  of  past  misdeeds.  However,  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  this  attack  was  to  cause  my  husband 
to  be  sent  home  in  the  same  ship  as  myself,  to  my  no 
small  Joy  and  contentment,  though,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  Mrs.  Roberts  took  care  to  warn  the  medical 
officer  on  board  that  his  patient  required  much  looking 
after,  for  that  he  was  two  parts  a  rogue  and  two  paits 
a  madman,  and  upon  the  whole  a  very  troublesome  and 
disagreeable  individual. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

“a  man  overboard!” 

^PHE  sea  air  wrought  well-nigh  a  miracle  in  my 
X  husband’s  case  as  well  as  in  my  own.  We  had 
not  been  a  fortnight  on  board  before  both  of  us  were 
able  to  sit  upon  deck  and  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze. 
There  was  quite  a  swarm  of  children  who  ran  about 
and  gambolled  all  day  long,  playing  and  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  generally  petted  and  spoiled  bv  the 
unencumbered  gentlemen,  but  creating  deadly  feuds 
between  their  respective  mothers  on  all  sorts  of  frivolous 
pretences.  Harry  Jones  had  struck  Tom  Brown  on  the 
nose,  or  Mary  Hicks  had  thrown  Jane  Digge’s  doll 
overboard,  or  Mrs.  Seymour  got  more  milk  for  her 
little  girl  than  Mrs.  Cheesewright  thought  she  ought  to 
do,  or  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  was  only  a  merchant’s  wife, 
sat  nearer  the  head  of  the  table  than  Mrs.  Russell, 
whose  husband  was  a  magistrate  and  collector  ;  or  Dr. 
Sewell  paid  more  attention  to  Mrs.  Ormiston,  a  real 
invalid,  than  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  malaile  imagina'ire, 
who  “  enjoyed”  delicate  health.  All  these  little  bicker¬ 
ings  and  heartburnings,  however,  were  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  serious  cares  and  substantial  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  doctor  was  a  universal  favourite,  though 
everybody  wondered  that  such  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly, 
skilful  man  should  still  be  a  ship  surgeon,  for  he  was  at 
least  forty  years  of  age.  Of  no  more  than  an  average 
stature,  he  was  said  to  possess  extraordinary  strength 
and  activity,  as,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected  from 


his  broad  shoulders,  deep  chest,  and  light  clastic  tread. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  handsome  man,  because  not  one 
of  his  features  was  perfect  from  an  artistic  point  ot 
view,  and  yet  their  general  effect  was  more  than  agree¬ 
able.  He  had  also  a  singularly  intelligent  expression  ot 
countenance,  marred,  however,  by  a  certain  air  of  reck¬ 
less  defiance  which  was  not  without  its  interest  tor 
observers  of  character.  It  was  much  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  children  appeared  to  shun  him,  eyeing 
him  in  a  shy,  suspicious  manner,  and  always  trying  to 
wriggle  out  of  his  arms  when  he  made  any  one  of 
them  a  prisoner — a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence, 
for  he  was  aware  of  their  antipathy,  and  at  times 
seemed  much  hurt  by  it.  He  had  evidently  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  loved  to  spin  long  yarns  about  his 
personal  experiences,  which  he  was  wont  to  narrate 
with  the  usual  inaccuracy  and  amplifications  of  an  eye¬ 
witness.  My  husband  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and 
the  two  held  long  conversations  together  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  sun  and  on  a  good  many  beyond  that 
planet.  They  would  sit  together  on  the  ship’s  bulwarks 
quite  unconcerned  about  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and 
laughing  at  my  nervous  entreaties  that  they  would  at 
least  hold  on  with  their  hands  if  no  other  perch  would 
suit  them.  To  myself  Dr.  Sewell  was,  I  may  say,  ten¬ 
derly  attentive,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  derived  much 
pleasure  from  listening  to  his  frequent  “  palavers”  with 
my  husband.  The  latter  had  recovered  from  his  moody 
fits,  and  in  their  place  had  assumed  a  dogged,  deter¬ 
mined  manner  that  much  disquieted  me.  His  bearing 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  terrible  crisis,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hold 
on  .at  all  hazards  and  break  through  the  meshes  he 
could  not  untwine.  His  demeanour  towards  myself 
erred  only  in  being  too  compassionate  and  forbearing. 
I  asked  him  once  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  I  was  some  atrocious  criminal,  or  at  least  a  political 
offender,  whom  he  was  conveying  to  Newgate  or  the 
Tower  with  a  tolerable  certainty  that  the  hangman’s 
noose  or  the  headsman’s  axe  would  act  the  part  of  the 
scissors  of  Atropos.  He  gazed  at  me  in  an  absent 
sort  of  way,  and  murmured  in  a  dreamy  tone — “  To 
Newgate  ?  yes,  it  may  come  to  that.  Newgate  I  Where 
is  that  fellow  .Sewell  ?  He  has  not  been  near  me  all 
this  forenoon.  Can  he  know  anything,  I  w'onder  ?” 
Before  I  could  answer  a  dark  object  fell  swiftly  through 
the  air  from  the  end  of  the  mainyardarm,  and  a  loud 
splash  told,  in  seaman’s  phraseology,  that  a  hole  had 
been  made  in  the  water.  The  next  instant  Dr.  Sewell 
flew  past  us  like  an  arrow,  flinging  his  coat  almost  on 
the  top  of  myself,  and  sprang  overboard  from  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  A  few  r.ipid,  powerful  strokes 
brought  him  within  arm’s  length  of  the  half-stunned 
and  frightened  boy,  who  had  risen  to  the  surface  and 
was  on  the  point  of  again  sinking.  Turning  over  on 
his  back  the  doctor  clutched  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
jacket  and  held  him  up  until  a  boat  could  be  manned, 
lowered,  and  rowed  to  the  spot.  Fortunately  only  a 
light  breeze  was  blowing  at  the  time,  so  that  the  ship 
was  quickly  brought-to,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat 
was  alongside  with  the  boy  lying  between  his  preserver’s 
knees.  A  lusty  cheer  went  up  from  passengers  and 
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crew,  to  which  “  the  conquering  hero”  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  as  he  hurriedly  bore  the  lad  to  his 
own  cabin,  where  he  stripped  him  and  laid  him  in  his 
own  bed.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came  upon  deck  as 
unmoved  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  my  husband,  he  said  that  the  boy  was 
sound  asleep  and  would  be  all  right  by-and-by. 

“  And  you.  Dr.  Sewell,”  I  anxiously  asked  ;  “  ought 
not  you  to  take  something  ?” 

He  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  A  dip  into  the  sea  will  not  do  much  harm,  I  fancy,” 
he  replied.  “  I  can  swim  like  a  fish,  so  you  need 
not  imagine  that  I  have  been  doing  anything  very 
heroic.” 

“  Drowning  is  not  a  painful  death,  is  it  ?”  asked  my 
husband  with  sudden  eagerness. 

“  Never  tried  it — can’t  say,”  Dr.  Sewell  drily  replied. 
“  Jump  over  and  find  out  for  yourself,  if  you  are  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  know.  People  who  have  been 
drowned  say  that  it  is  pleasant  enough  till  officious 
persons  take  the  liberty  to  bring  you  round  again,  when 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  being  stabbed  all  over  with 
bradawls  and  packing-needles.  For  myself,  I  should 
object  to  swallowing  so  much  water  at  a  draught, 
especially  salt  water,  but  that  is  merely  a  detail,  and 
depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  individual.” 

“  Do  not  speak  with  such  levity.  Dr.  Sewell,”  I  said, 
“  upon  such  a  serious  subject  as  death.  There  is  to  me 
something  dreadful  in  the  idea  of  being  separated  for 
ever  from  every  one  in  whom  we  take  an  interest — to 
whom  we  can  never  again  do  a  kindly  act  or  make  the 
slightest  redress  for  injury  or  injustice  received  at  our 
hands.” 

“  That  is  all  very  proper  and  womanly,”  returned 
my  husband,  with  just  the  suspicion  of  a  sneer.  “  For 
my  own  part,  all  I  ask  is  for  sudden  death — no  lingering 
illness,  no  weakening  of  the  nerves,  no  wearisome  con¬ 
templation  of  the  final  suspension  of  vitality.  A  flash 
of  lightning — a  bullet  straight  to  the  heart  or  brain — a 
plunge  into  the  ocean,  down,  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
— that  would  be  my  choice,  but  unluckily  one  never  can 
choose  without  indulging  in  the  forbidden  luxury  of 
suicide.” 

“You  are  an  epicure,  Ormiston,”  said  the  doctor, 
laughing.  “  I  agree  with  you,  however,  that  it  must 
be  a  great  bore  to  watch  the  slow,  stealthy  approach  of 
the  Thief  of  human  lives.  I  was  once  witness  to  a 
curious  scene  in  which  contempt  of  Death  was  quaintly 
blended  with  a  marked  aversion  to  the  particular  shape 
in  which  the  monster  approached.  I  don’t  know, 
though,  that  it  is  quite  a  tale  for  ladies’  ears.  A  mur¬ 
derer  lying  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death  is  not 
the  style  of  hero  ladies  affect,  excepting  in  novels.” 

“  Tell  your  tale  for  all  that,”  said  I.  “  I  do  not 
promise  to  admire  your  ‘  hero,’  but  I  am  not  above  being 
taught  even  by  a  murderer.” 

“  There  is  not  much  teaching  in  my  story,”  he  re¬ 
joined,  “  but  it  will  do  to  wile  away  half  an  hour, 
when  it  will  be  time  to  turn  my  patient  out  of  my  cabin. 
It  won’t  do  to  popularise  tumbling  overboard,  or  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  let  one  or  two  drown  outright  to 
check  the  inconvenient  fashion.” 


“  Your  story,  Dr.  Sewell — your  story,  sir,  if  you 
really  have  one  to  tell ;  and  as  you  are  not  a  ‘  needy 
knife-grinder,’  and  don’t  happen  to  want  it.  I’ll  ‘  give 
thee  sixpence.’  ” 

“  Thanks,  fair  lady.  I  must  premise  by  confessing 
that  I  have  a  strange  weakness  for  witnessing  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  capital  punishment.  I  have  seen  men  hanged, 
shot,  and  guillotined,  but  only  as  an  outsider,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  no  position  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  criminal  himself  by  the  near  and  certain  advent 
of  inevitable  death.  At  last  I  procured  an  introduction 
to  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  by  whose  influence  I 
obtained  access  to  the  condemned  cell  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  before  the  fatal  moment.  The  criminal 
about  to  die  had  murdered  his  wife,  but  pleaded  intoxi¬ 
cation  as  his  excuse.  When  I  entered  the  room — for 
the  ‘  cell’  is  a  thing  of  the  past — he  had  just  been 
pinioned,  and  was  standing  erect  and  composed,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary,  who  was  earnestly  striving  to  excite 
an  emotion  of  penitence.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  little  fellow — and  he  was  a  very  little  fellow — was 
remarkably  civil  and  deferential,  but  seemed  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  realising  the  crime  he  had  committed.  He 
had  no  recollection,  he  said,  of  having  murdered  his 
wife ;  he  had  no  motive  to  take  her  life  ;  she  was  a  very 
good  wife  to  him  ;  he  had  been  drinking,  he  knew,  and 
since  he  had  been  in  Scinde  he  could  not  stand  much 
drink  ;  still,  if  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  killed  his  wife, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  contradict  them  ;  he  was  sorry  for 
it,  and  that  was  all  he  could  say  about  it,  ‘  if  that  was 
his  dying  day.’  Those  words  evidently  grated  on  his 
ears,  for  he  started,  cast  a  hurried  glance  around,  looked 
down  at  his  pinioned  arms,  and  a  slight  tremor  shook 
his  frame.  Again  manning  himself  he  said,  ‘  I  had  the 
honour  of  serving  Her  Majesty  in  Scinde.  I  was  a  blue¬ 
jacket,  sir,  but  Sir  Charles  Napier  didn’t  care  about  blue 
or  red  where  there  was  fighting  to  be  done.  If  I  was 
going  to  be  shot  by  a  dozen  of  Her  Majesty’s  grenadiers, 

I  should  not  care  a  d -  I  mean  a  doit ;  but  to  be 

hanged  by  the  neck  like  a  dog !’  The  ordinary  here 
interposed,  and  exhorted  the  poor  fellow  to  think  rather 
of  his  soul  than  of  his  body.  The  manner  of  one’s  death 
was  nothing.  ‘  I  ask  your  parding,  sir,’  interrupted  the 
other  ;  ‘  the  manner  is  everything.  I  have  fought  like 
a  soldier,  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  shot  like  a  soldier.  I 
am  not  a  dog  to  be  strung  up  by  the  neck.’  Here  one 
of  the  sheriff's  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  start.  ‘  Two 
minutes  yet,’  answered  the  governor.  ‘  Two  minutes  !’ 
exclaimed  the  criminal — ‘  only  two  minutes  !  Do  you 
mean  that  I  have  only  two  minutes  to  live  ?  Two 
minutes  !  "Why,  I  haven’t  got  two  minutes  now  ;  some 
of  it  is  gone  already.  How  much  longer,  sir,  have  I  to 
wait  ?’  A  click  of  the  governor’s  watch-case  was  the 
significant  reply.  Every  one  present  turned  pale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doomed  man  alone,  who  drew  him¬ 
self  up  and  said  in  a  firm  tone,  ‘  I  am  ready.’  The  word 
was  given  to  fall  in.  The  funeral  procession  was  soon 
formed,  and  the  little  party  stepped  across  the  yard  and 
so  on  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  against  the  wall 
of  the  prison.  A  roar  from  the  expectant  multitude 
greeted  the  first  appearance  of  the  victim,  but  it  imme¬ 
diately  subsided  into  a  hushed  stillness.  The  criminal 
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bowed  ro  the  spectators  as  deferentially  as  a  favourite 
actor  would  do,  but  was  instantly  called  to  order  by  the 
ordinary,  who  quickly  began  to  read  the  funeral  service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Calcraft’s  arrangements  were 
swiftly  and  skilfully  made,  and  as  the  ordinary  was  read¬ 
ing  the  words,  ‘  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread’ — which 
sounded  very  like  an  idle  mockery  under  the  circum¬ 
stances — the  bolt  was  drawn,  a  human  bodyswung  round 
in  the  air,  one  or  two  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
hands  and  legs,  and  a  lifeless  corpse  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  morning  air.  ‘  Come  away,’  said  my  friend  ; 

‘  don’t  let  the  people  see  you,’  for  I  was  leaning  forward 
to  observe  the  humours  of  the  mob.  While  breakfast 
was  getting  ready - ” 

“  Breakfast !”  I  exclaimed.  “Oh,  Dr.  Sewell !  surely 
you  could  have  had  no  appetite  for  breakfast  after  wit¬ 
nessing  such  a  ghastly  spectacle  ?” 

“  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,”  he  replied,  “  I  had  an 
exceedingly  good  appetite.  I  had  been  up  ever  since 
half-past  five,  and  there  was  nothing  ghastly  or  even 
impressive  in  what  I  had  seen,  barring  the  poor  fellow’s 
emotion  on  learning  that  the  span  of  his  life  was  reduced 
to  twice  sixty  seconds.  However,  before  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  I  examined  a  small  collection  of  casts  taken 
from  the  heads  of  notorious  murderers  and  villainous- 
looking  scoundrels ;  the  majority  of  them  must  have  been 
when  under  the  influence  of  their  evil  passions.  I  took 
an  opportunity  to  ask  the  under-governor  if  he  believed 
that  the  man  we  had  just  seen  hanged  was  really  unaware 
of  the  crime  he  had  committed.  ‘  Not  he,’  was  his 
prompt  and  decided  reply.  ‘  From  what  he  has  let  out 
to  the  warders  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  knew  what  he  had 
done,  though  at  the  moment  he  was  probably  maddened 
by  drink,  but  not  so  far  as  to  be  ignorant  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Low 
fellows  in  that  state  are  not  only  reckless  of  consequences 
to  themselves,  provided  they  can  gratify  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  but  they  flatter  themselves  they  will  escape 
conviction  if  not  detection,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
lightly  they  talk  of  even  a  lengthened  term  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude.’  This  obliging  functionary  then  conducted  me  to 
the  burial-ground  of  prisoners  who  have  died  on  the 
gallows.  In  a  long  paved  corridor  you  see  sundry 
initial  letters  carved  on  the  wall,  two  or  three  sets  deep, 
one  over  the  other.  These  mark  the  places  of  interment 
of  so  many  criminals  whose  bodies,  being  covered  with 
quicklime,  rapidly  decompose  into  their  constituent  ele¬ 
ments,  and  thus  room  is  soon  made  for  a  successor. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  fragment  of  the  old  Roman 
wall  looks  scornfully  down  upon  this  queer  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  civilisation  since  the  times  of  the 
Caesars.  The  use  of  quicklime  was  a  refinement  reserved 
for  these  latter  days,  for  which  let  us  hope  that  we  are 
truly  thankful.” 

“  But,  Dr.  Sewell,  I  want  to  know  about  the  break¬ 
fast.  I  can’t  believe  that  you  breakfasted  in  that  horrid 
place.” 

“  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Ormiston,”  he  answered,  “  I 
never  sat  down  to  a  more  appetising  breakfast  in  my  life. 
Let  me  see — the  party  consisted,  I  think,  of  two  sheriffs, 
the  ordinary,  the  governor  and  under  -  governor  of 
Newgate,  the  representative  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and 


one  or  two  other  gentlemen.  As  for  the  good  things 
provided  for  our  entertainment,  I  only  remember  boiled 
ham  and  cold  ham,  boiled  fowl  and  cold  roast  fowl, 
chops  and  kidneys,  eggs  and  marmalade,  hot  rolls  and 
toast,  coffee  and  tea.  The  conversation  was  lively  and 
varied,  but  turned  chiefly  upon  anecdotes  of  the  remark¬ 
able  men  who  on  entering  the  ‘  stone-jug’  had  left  all 
hope  without.  At  last  the  governor  carelessly  remarked, 

‘  It  wants  five  minutes  to  the  hour.  At  nine  o’clock, 
gentlemen,  you  will  of  course  be  present  to  see  the  body 
cut  down.’  The  sheriffs  pushed  their  plates  away, 
looked  at  each  other  uncomfortably,  and  asked  in  a  very 
humble  tone  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  witness  that  last  ceremony.  ‘  Absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,’  he  sternly  replied.  ‘  The  law  requires  it.’ 
Glasses  of  liqueur  were  then  handed  round,  after  which 
we  all  rose  from  the  table  and  passed  through  the 
Corridor  of  the  Dead  to  the  narrow  passage  that  gave 
access  to  the  scaffold.  Somehow  I  was  pushed  to  the 
front,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  all  turned  away  their 
heads  save  myself  and  the  governor.  I  had  expected  a 
sensation,  and  was  accordingly  disappointed.  I  had 
fancied  that  Calcraft  would  have  flashed  a  long  sharp 
knife  in  the  morning  sun,  and  that,  as  he  severed  the 
rope  as  though  it  were  packthread,  the  body  would 
havp  disappeared  beneath  the  platform  and  been  seen  no 
more  of  the  outer  world.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  rope 
was  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  ling,  or  to  another  hook, 
in  the  transverse  beam.  So  Mr.  Hangman  stood  be¬ 
neath  the  platform,  lifted  the  body  in  his  arms,  unhooked 
it  as  if  it  had  been  the  carcass  of  a  sheep,  and  throwing 
it  over  his  shoulder  carried  it  into  a  dark  closet,  where 
he  flung  it  into  a  shell  of  thin  deal  planks.  What  next 
ensued  I  must  decline  to  repeat,  though  it  was  all  in  the 
way  of  science.  Still  there  are  limits  to  the  most  confi¬ 
dential  revelations.” 

“  I  cannot  get  over  your  breakfiist.  Dr.  Sewell,”  I  re¬ 
joined.  “  By  whom  was  it  provided  ?  Not  by  the 
State,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Oh  dear  no.  The  breakfast  was  given  by  the 
sheriffs  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  civic 
guzzling,  or  hospitality,  as  it  is  called  east  of  Temple 
Bar.  But  I  believe  there  is  some  idea  of  doing  away 
with  the  practice,  as  well  as  with  the  dinners  given  to 
the  judges  during  the  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.” 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  oft-told  tales  of  how  a  shark 
was  caught  and  dragged  upon  deck,  or  of  the  other 
mirabilia  incidental  to  a  voyage  round  the  Cape.  On 
the  whole,  we  had  a  fair  run  to  Table  Bay,  and  the 
passengers  much  enjoyed  the  couple  of  days  passed  on 
shore.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  of  interest  to 
myself  until  we  were  about  half-way  to  St.  Helena.  It 
was  then  blowing  three-parts  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the 
good  ship  went  on  ploughing  her  way  over  the  huge 
billows  at  a  tremendous  pace.  Though  tolerably  well 
used  to  a  rolling  motion,  I  could  not  stand  the  plunging, 
and  was  constrained  to  lie  down  on  the  couch  in  my 
cabin  in  a  dazed  and  hazy  condition  of  mind.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  heard  a  loud  cry  on  deck,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps.  Then  all  was  silent.  A 
few  minutes  later  somebody  knocked  at  the  door. 
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“  Come  in,”  I  contrived  to  articulate,  and  there  entered 
Dr.  Sewell,  with  bloodless  cheeks  and  quivering  lips. 
He  sat  down  by  my  side  and  put  out  his  hand  to  feel  my 
pulse,  but  it  shook  to  such  a  degree  that  even  in  my  state 
of  mental  and  physical  collapse  I  could  not  help  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  Instead  of  replying,  he  produced 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  small  phial,  the  contents  of 
which  he  poured  into  a  wine-glass  that  stood  on  a  hang¬ 
ing  shelf. 

“  Take  this,”  he  said  in  a  husky  voice.  “It  is  a 
soothing  draught.  You  will  be  better  after  you  have 
slept  awhile.” 

As  I  roused  myself  to  swallow  the  medicine  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  perspiration  was  standing  in  little  beads 
upon  his  forehead,  and  that  the  muscles  of  his  face 
refused  to  be  controlled.  I  now  became  seriously 
alarmed. 

“  Something  has  gone  wrong,”  I  exclaimed.  “  Tell 
me  the  worst.  Dr.  Sewell.  I  am  not  easily  frightened, 
but  dislike  suspense.  The  ship  is  in  danger — is  that 
it  ?  ’ 

Not  in  the  least,”  he  replied  in  a  hoarse,  thick 
voi:e.  “  Nobody  is  in  danger  that  I  am  aware  of — 
neither  you,  nor  I,  nor — nor — your  husband — now.” 

The  emphasis  he  laid  on  that  last  word  caused  me 
to  start  up  from  my  couch. 

“Not  now”  I  cried.  “  He  has  been  in  danger, 
then  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Why  are  you  here,  and  not  he  ? 
He  has  met  with  an  accident.  I  will  go  to  him.  Un¬ 
hand  me.  Dr.  Sewell.  I  will  go  to  him,  I  tell  you. 
What  right,  sir,  have  you  to  prevent  me  ?” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  calm  yourself,”  he  answered. 
“  You  cannot  go  to  him.  He  needs  no  help  from 
you  or  any  human  being — now.” 

I  fell  back,  half  fainting,  but  recovering  myself  with 
an  effort,  I  cried  aloud — 

“  Do  not  torture  me.  Dr.  Sewell.  In  pity  tell  me 
all,  and  tell  it  quickly.  I  see  from  your  agitation,  I 
guess  from  your  words,  that  something  very  dreadf^ul 
has  happened  to  my  husband.  If  you  will  not  or  cannot 
put  me  out  of  this  agony  of  apprehension,  I  shall  go 
upon  deck  and  find  out  for  myself.” 

“  Summon  up  your  courage,  then,  to  hear,  and  hear 
the  worst.  Your  husband  was  balancing  himself  as 
usual  upon  the  ship’s  bulwarks,  when  I  went  up  and 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  of  wantonly  placing 
himself  in  so  much  danger.  He  laughed  derisively,  and 
said,  ‘  They  who  are  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be 
drowned.’  Knowing  the  impossibility  of  moving  him 
by  any  appeal  to  his  sense  of  personal  peril,  I  began  to 
talk  with  great  eagerness  upon  the  wonderful  power  of 
steam  as  shown  in  the  course  held  by  the  Great  Britain, 
which  was  at  that  moment  coming  straight  down  upon 
us  in  spite  of  an  adverse  gale,  she  outward  bound,  and 
we  homeward  bound,  meeting  on  the  same  course 
instead  of  being  hundreds  of  leagues  asunder.  In  my 
assumed  eagerness  I  laid  my  hand  upon  him,  but  he 
instantly  threw  it  off,  and  answered  in  a  jeering  tone, 
‘  You  think  yourself  a  monstrous  clever  fellow,  doctor, 
don’t  you  ?  You  fancy  you  can  take  me  in  with  all 
this  nonsensical  sentiment  about  steam.  Stand  a  little 
aside,  please,  and  give  me  room  to  kick  my  heels  in. 


There — you  are  quite  near  enough  now — quite  near 
enough  to  see  me  do  this and  he  threw  a  summer- 
set  backwards  into  the  sea.” 

With  a  piercing  shriek  I  fainted  away.  On  coming 
back  to  life,  however,  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

“  That  is  all,”  he  said.  “  I  have  nothing  more  to 
tell.” 

“  Nothing  more  !”  I  exclaimed.  “  Nothing  more  ! 
You — who  pretend  that  you  can  ‘  swim  like  a  fish’ — 
you,  who  jumped  overboard  to  save  a  sailor-boy — did 
you  make  no  effort  to  save  my  husband — your  own 
friend  ?  Did  no  one  try  to  help  him  ?  Was  there  no 
boat  lowered  ?  Was  nothing  done  ?” 

“  No  boat  could  have  lived  in  such  a  sea,”  he  slowly 
replied.  “  Certainly  no  boat  could  have  been  safely 
lowered.  But  you  wrong  me  by  your  suspicions,  Mrs. 
Ormiston.  I  did  all  that  man  could  do.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  him  fall  back,  I  rushed  off  and  flung  him  a  life¬ 
buoy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  following,  when  he  threw 
up  his  arms  and  went  straight  down.  Then  I  knew 
there  was  no  help  for  him  in  man,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  Great  Britain  passed  directly  over  the  spot.” 

Human  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and  I  again 
swooned  away.  I  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  and  when  I  recovered  power  to  suffer, 

I  found  myself  lying  on  my  bed  and  partially  undressed, 
though  I  little  suspected  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Sewell  had 
acted  as  my  lady’s-maid.  He  was  not  then  in  my  cabin, 
and  before  he  returned  I  had  time  to  conjure  up  before 
my  mental  vision  the  whole  scene  as  he  had  described 
it,  and  in  my  heart  I  was  obliged  to  acquit  him  of  luke¬ 
warmness  or  selfish  timidity.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
my  poor  husband  had  wilfully  committed  suicide  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  derangement,  for  his  morbid  despondency 
at  times  amounted  in  my  eyes  to  little  short  of  down¬ 
right  insanity.  Of  myself  I  did  not  think  at  all  just 
then.  Indeed,  I  did  not  fully  realise  my  own  position, 
and  could  not  understand  that  I  was  now  a  lone  widow, 
returning  to  a  land  from  which,  not  two  years  before, 
I  had  b^n,  so  to  speak,  transported,  and  where  I  had 
no  friends  and  no  home,  for  I  was  quite  sure  that  my 
father’s  faculty  of  abstraction  had  completely  erased  all 
affectionate  recollections  of  his  child  and  pupil.  The 
first  thing  that  made  me  contemplate  my  new  position 
was  a  consolatory  remark  made  by  one  of  my  fellow 
passengers,  who  came  into  my  cabin  to  condole  with 
me  under  my  sad  bereavement.  This  good  lady,  after 
exhausting  the  usual  commonplace  arguments  for  resig¬ 
nation,  naively  added — 

“  And  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ormiston,  that  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.  If  your  husband 
had  been  a  poor  man,  your  case  would  have  been  a 
very  distressing  one,  but,  as  it  is,  you  will  be  a  very 
comfortable  widow — very  comfortable  indeed.  I  really 
don’t  know  any  state  more  desirable  for  a  young  woman 
than  that  of  a  widow  with  a  nice  jointure.” 

I  could  hardly  help  smiling  as  I  answered — 

“  But  it  so  happens  that  I  have  no  jointure  at  all.” 

“  Surely  your  husband,  then,  has  made  a  will  in  your 
favour  ?” 

“  I  very  much  doubt  it,  Mrs.  Landor,  though  I  am 
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quite  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  my  poor  husband’s 
pecuniary  affliirs.  I  only  know  he  was  most  liberal  and 
generous,  and  gave  me  a  thousand  things  I  never  deserved.” 

Here  my  tears  burst  out  afresh,  and  gasping  sobs 
choked  my  utterance. 

“  Don’t  give  way,  dear — don’t  give  way  so,”  cried 
my  well-meaning  gossip.  “  It  can  do  no  good,  you 
know.  Besides,  it  reflects  upon  Providence,  and,  what 
is  more,  upon  your  dead  husband,  who,  of  course, 
knew  what  was  best  for  you  ;  at  least,  you  are  bound 
to  think  so,  or  how  could  you  honour  him  as  you  pro¬ 
mised  to  do  when  you  married  him  for  better,  for 
worse  ?  This  is  ‘  the  worse,’  I  admit,  but  even  if 
Captain  Ormiston  has  left  no  will,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  at  least  one-third  of  his  fortune,  and  it  seems  he  told 
Dr.  Sewell  that  he  had  nearly 1, 800  a  year,  in  addition 
to  his  pay.  Now  upon  even  £$00  a  year  you  can  do 
exceedingly  well,  and  anywhere  on  the  continent  you 
will  be  quite  run  after — you  will  indeed.” 

This  proved  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  ladies 
on  board,  who  evidently  regarded  me  as  a  particularly 
fortunate  young  woman  to  possess  such  a  competent 
income  without  any  kind  of  incumbrance.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  they  were  not  equally  outspoken  with 
their  own  husbands,  who  would  hardly  have  felt 
flattered  by  the  very  practical  way  in  which  their  loving 
spouses  regarded  the  condition  of  widowhood.  Dr. 
Sewell,  more  wisely  and  kindly,  never  once  alluded  to 
the  subject,  but  endeavoured  to  divert  my  mind  from 
melancholy  broodings  by  starting  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  that  commanded  my  whole  attention,  and 
weaned  me  from  myself.  Without  neglecting  the 


meanest  of  his  patients — for  he  was  no  respecter 
of  persons — he  continued  to  spend  several  hours 
every  day  in  my  company,  always  taking  care  that 
some  other  lady  should  be  present.  In  this  way 
he  induced  me  to  remain  as  much  as  possible  upon 
deck,  and  prevented  me  from  idly  indulging  in  retro¬ 
spective  fancies.  At  St.  Helena  he  almost  compelled 
me  to  go  ashore  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and 
join  a  party  bound  on  the  conventional  pilgrimage  to 
Longwood.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  Liliputian  cha¬ 
racter  of  everything  on  that  sea-girt  rock.  There  was 
a  little  town  with  a  little  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  a  little  church,  and  opposite  to  that  a  little  inn, 
where  little  ponies  were  provided  for  the  journey,  and 
where  everything  was  on  a  proportionately  little  scale, 
e.xcept  the  charges  —  and  they  were  Brobdignagian. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  people  of  the 
island,  I  fancied  they,  too,  were  pigmies.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  went  about  their  little  work  in  a  little  way,  and 
their  minds  could  have  been  packed  into  a  nutshell 
without  incommoding  the  kernel.  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  rational  beings  could  of  their  own  free  will 
imprison  themselves  for  years,  nay  for  life,  in  such  an 
out-of-the- world  gaol,  though,  after  all,  they  were  not 
much  worse  off  than  the  dwellers  in  small  country 
towns  before  railways  awakened  them  out  of  the  sleep 
of  centuries. 

Leaving  St.  Helena  where  we  found  it,  we  sped  with 
a  prosperous  breeze  to  the  English  coast,  and  in  due 
time  passing  up  Channel  were  taken  in  to  w  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  and  in  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  month 
of  May  let  go  our  anchor  off  Gravesend. 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 


In  this  still  garden  in  the  cool  of  day 
I  often  meditate : 

Should  He  who  walked  in  Eden  come  this  way 
And  consecrate 

This  place  of  bloom  with  presence  passing  fair 

And  robes  that  make  more  sweet  the  summer  air  ! 

Anon  a  voice  far  off  yet  near  I  catch 

And  question  ;  “Comes  He  now  ?” 

The  virgin  lilies  that  for  him  keep  watch 
Do  lowly  bow. 

And  the  meek  grasses  lowlier  yet,  to  greet 

His  soft  approach,  and  reverent  kiss  His  feet. 

But  as  for  me,  who  cannot  see  him  pass, 

Yet  fain  would  feel  Him  near, 

I  bow  me  lowlier  even  than  the  grass 
In  love  and  fear — 

Far  lowlier  than  the  lilies  on  their  stem. 

And  through  them  press  to  touch  His  garment’s  hem. 

;More  softly  blows  the  summer  wind  to  lift 
H  IS  mantle’s  sacred  fold  ; 

Through  all  the  place  sweet  sighs  and  odours  drift 
Like  bliss  half  told  ; 

And  in  the  fading  west  a  single  star 

Trembles  with  rapture,  watching  Him  afar. 


And  O  that  I  should  see  that  star  remote. 

Yet  His  near  Glory  miss. 

Wherein  the  sun  itself  and  stars  do  float 
As  motes,  I  wis  ! 

But  since  no  mm  that  Glory  could  abide. 

How  should  I  dare  lament  the  sight  denied  ? 

Dark,  hushed  and  dark  the  garden  round  me  grows 
The  folded  flowers  more  sweet ; 

I  hearken  long  to  hear  Him  where  He  goes 
With  noiseless  Feet, 

Till  the  familiar  place  seems  sad  and  strange. 

And  Eden  to  Gethsemane  doth  change. 

Through  heavy  silence  falls  the  heavy  dew. 

Like  sweat  of  sorrow  wrung. 

As  if  the  bitter  Cup  were  filled  anew 
O’er  which  He  hung 

Whose  love,  all  love  transcending,  overcame — 

For  us  endured  the  Cross,  despised  the  shame. 

Albeit  against  That  Presence  passing  by 
These  mortal  eyes  are  sealed, 

I  see  This  Other,  like  Him,  standing  nigh. 

To  Faith  revealed  ; 

At  His  dear  Feet,  on  consecrated  sod, 

I  cry  like  one  of  old  ;  “  My  Lord  — my  God  !” 
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377. — New  Mantles. 

{Pa/ier  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hrnrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 

It  does  seem  rather  hard  upon  ladies  who  have  no  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  one  fashionable  coifFure, 
resource  but  their  own  hands,  or  perhaps  their  femme-  Madame  La  Mode  turns  up  with  a  new  fashion,  and  all 
('e-chamhre' s  more  skilful  fingers,  to  depend  on  fer  the  the  foregone  study  and  labour  prove  useless.  Of  all 
dressing  and  adorning  of  their  chevelure,  that  as  soon  as  coiffures  we  of  the  present  generation  may  have  known. 


fl"'  ^ 

w^. 
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that  so  much  in  vogue  of  late,  the  Renaissance  coiffure, 
was  certainly  the  most  elaborate,  and  ladies  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  it  in  all  its  stately  proportions. 


her  decrees  and  built  up  their  hair  into  a  towering 
edifice  of  reqt/es  and  rouleaux,  she  changes  her  whim 
and  demands  fresh  efforts,  and  a  coiffure  of  quite  a 


378. — Walking  Costumes. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

and  gracefully  withal,  might  indeed  be  proud  of  the  different  style  is  put  ^  ! etude.  This  new  coiffure  is 

attainment.  But,  alas  !  what  so  fickle  as  the  goddess  of  none  other  than  the  catogan  worn  hy  gentilhommes  of  the 

fashion  ?  Now  that  all  her  votaries  have  conformed  to  aneien  regime.  Our  grandes  dames  copy  it  more  or  less 
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decrees.  If  not  for  this  summer,  perhaps,  certainly 
therefore  for  the  autumn  and  winter,  we  shall  see  all, 
or  nearly  all,  coiffures  finished  off  with  a  queue  in  the 
neck. 

The  great  desideratum  in  toilets  during  these  broiling 
summer  days  is  coolness,  therefore  no  wonder  clear 
muslin  and  organdy,  cool  toile  and  batiste,  are  the 
favourite  materials.  Silks  are  almost  discarded  except 
foulard,  which  is  delightful  to  wear  in  warm  weather. 

All  rhe  toilettes  of  the  month  are  destined  for  the 
country,  the  seaside,  or  fashionable  watering-places,  for 


closely,  but  the  real  thing  is  the  queue  turned  up  with  a 
bow  of  black  ribbon  which  was  the  delight  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers. 

To  form  the  catogan  the  hair  should  be  combed  out 
at  the  back,  being  divided  on  either  side  from  the  front, 
waved  over  a  crepe,  and  tied  together  just  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck ;  the  ends  are  then  folded  back  so  as  to 
form  a  loop,  and  tied  up.  A  black  ribbon  bow  is  the 
genuine  thing  to  wear,  but  coloured  bows  are  often 
worn,  and  ladies  even  add  a  brooch  or  a  flower  in  the 
centre  for  evening  coiffure.  For  the  front  hair  there 


379. — The  PiPiLLON  Skirt  for  Summer  Dresses. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Guubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

is  less  change.  Crimped  bandeaux  or  frizzled  curls  it  is  impossible  to  remain  en  ville  after  the  middle  of 

still  conceal  the  brow,  while  the  hair  is  combed  up  July.  There  is  certainly  a  great  transformation  going 

straight  off  from  the  temples.  on  in  the  domain  of  fashion.  Dresses  are  made  simpler 

Another  way  of  making  up  the  catogan  is  with  a  and  less  tapageuse,  puffs  are  going  out,  skirts  are  made 

very  wide  plait,  which  is  looped  up  in  the  same  way,  ^  tablier  with  semi-train  at  the  back.  This  is  a  step 

and  also  tied  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  A  great  many  made  towards  plain-skirted  dresses,  which  used  to  be 

ladies,  however,  prefer  letting  a  few  long  curls — an-  thought  pretty  in  their  day,  and  which  surely  will  be 

glaises  we  call  them  here — fall  in  the  neck.  It  certainly  thought  so  again  if  they  come  into  fashion  once  more, 

seems  more  graceful,  but  the  great  majority  of  ladies  larce  is  the  great  luxe  of  the  present  season,  during 
unfortunately  put  fashion  far  above  beauty,  and  will  which  diamonds  must  sleep  in  their  velvet  cases,  and 
even  consent  to  make  themselves  look  perfectly  plain  moires,  velvets,  and  satins  in  cedar  boxes.  Lace  is 

rather  than  not  obey  the  strict  letter  of  fashionable  always  beautiful,  always  de  saison — in  winter  for  the 
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evening,  in  summer  for  day  toilets  as  well.  One  of 
Worth’s  most  successful  creathns  this  summer  is  a  polo¬ 
naise  composed  of  two  flounces  of  white  Indian  lace,  put 
on  alternately  with  two  flounces  of  black  ditto,  over- 
lapping  one  another.  The  corsage  is  striped  black  and 
white  lace  ;  it  has  no  sleeves.  This  polonaise  is  meant 
to  wear  over  any  dress  of  silk  or  foulard,  and  is  suitable 
for  concerts  or  for  receptions  in  the  country. 

Another  polonaise,  lately  composed  for  the  Countess 

de  P - ,  is  formed  of  alternate  strips  of  Bruges  lace 

and  black  velvet.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  one  strip 
of  velvet  terminates  in  a  heart-shaped  pattern  edged  with 
Bruges  lace  insertion  -,  in  front  there  are  three  velvet 
bands  edged  with  Bruges  lace  insertion  and  edging. 
This  tunic  or  polonaise  is  also  suitable  to  wear  with  any 
dress.  One  of  another  style,  but  also  very  elegant  and 


only  in  front,  and  remaining  slightly  open  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  corsage  ;  the  skirt  also  remains  open,  coming 
down  into  two  points  in  front.  The  whole  outline  is 
edged  round  with  a  band  of  hroderie  Anglaise;  round 
the  bottom  this  band  is  put  double,  the  scalloped  edgings 
opposite  to  one  another,  as  for  the  tablier.  The  coat 
sleeves  have  revers  edged  with  one  band  of  broderie. 
This  polonaise  is  cool  and  pleasant  to  wear,  because  it 
needs  no  chemisette  or  collar  inside,  the  embroidered 
trimming  being  sufficient.  It  is  put  on  plain  all  round, 
excepting  just  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  it  is 
pleated.  A  mediaeval  cross  or  medallion  suspended  to  a 
wide  black  velvet  necklet  will  be  a  nice  finish  to  the 
toilet ;  black  jet  ornaments  are  also  in  good  taste  with 
ecru  or fond  hlanc  dresses. 

The  costume  complet  has  so  much  accustomed  us  to 


380. — The  Orphee  TouRNURt. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrletta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


graceful,  is  of  ecru  batiste,  embroidered  all  over  in  open¬ 
work,  and  trimmed  with  a  very  handsome  crepe  fringe 
ten  inches  deep. 

Far  from  being  given  up,  the  polonaise  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  useful  items  of  a  lady’s  wardrobe  this 
summer.  For  the  seaside  season  the  polonaise  of  black  or 
white,  and  black  lace  for  the  evening,  and  of  embroidered 
toile  and  batiste  for  the  daytime,  will  prove  invaluable, 
besides  the  polonaise  to  match  the  skirt,  which  forms 
the  most  charming  of  costumes  for  the  summer. 
Broderie  Anglaise  is  quite  as  much  a  fureur  as  ever  for 
toile  and  batiste  dresses.  In  very  warm  weather  the 
batiste,  which  is  more  novel  than  the  ecru,  cannot  be 
made  up  in  a  nicer  or  cooler  manner  than  the  follow- 
ing  : — Plain  skirt  trimmed  in  front  with  double  bands 
of  broderie  Anglaise  put  on  en  tablier,  polonaise  tight- 
fitting  at  the  waist,  buttoned  with  four  ivory  buttons 


walk  abroad  without  any  extra  mantle  that  even  when 
there  is  a  polonaise  or  tunic  the  corsage  ct  basques  is  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  covering  for  out-of-door  toilets,  and 
very  few  vetements  are  worn  this  summer  beyond  echarpes, 
mantelets,  and  pelerines  of  black  tulle  or  Spanish 
blonde,  headed  with  jet. 

A  pretty  walking  costume  is  of  palest  blue  foulard  ;  the 
skirt  trimmed  with  three  flounces  of  the  same  material 
put  on  rather  distant  from  each  other,  and  each  headed 
with  a  biais  of  foulard  of  a  darker  shade  of  blue,  and  a 
band  of  brodtrie  Anglaise.  There  is  no  second  skirt, 
but  the  jacket  bodice  is  lengthened  behind  into  a  round 
basque,  which  forms  a  sort  of  tournure,  caught  up  with 
a  side  band  and  cocarde  bow  of  blue  and  oval  buckle  of 
antique  silver.  In  front  the  basques  are  pointed,  and 
remain  open.  At  the  throat  the  corsage  is  finished  with 
a  foulard  biais  and  embroidered  frilling.  Sleeves  to  match. 
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it ;  the  back  part  forms  a  plain  semi-train  ;  the  division  guipure  and  buttons  of  antique  silver.  At  the  back 
between  both  parts  is  marked  by  a  bias  of  brown  fou-  there  is  one  small  square  basque,  ornamented  to  corre- 
lard  and  border  of  guipure  of  the  same  colour.  The  spond,  as  well  as  the  parements  upon  the  sleeves.  This 


Another  is  of  pale  buff  grenadine ;  the  trained  skirt 
is  divided  into  two  different  parts.  The  front  part  has 
two  deep  strips  of  brown  guipure  insertion  placed  across 


train  may  be  looped  up  at  pleasure  with  invisible  hooks. 
The  bodice  is  lengthened  in  front  into  basques  turned 
back  in  deep  revers  of  brown  foulard,  trimmed  with 


381. — Visiting  Costumes. 

{^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrletta.streei^  Covent  Garden.^ 
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bodice  remains  slightly  open  at  the  throat,  with  a  grena¬ 
dine  ruche  divided  by  a  bias  of  the  foulard. 


in  front,  and  in  two  long  lapels,  which  are  knotted 
together,  at  the  back.  The  cnhi.eimnt  of  tire  l.ipels 


382. — Walking  Costumes. 

^Pdper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrletta-street,  Covens  Gar  Jen.) 

There  is  also  a  very  fashionable  style  of  bodice  at  the  back  requires  all  the  artistic  skill  of  a  first-rate 

which  is  continued  into  a  very  short  bridled  tablier  costumier. 
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Princess-shaped  diesses  are  now  made  with  an 
enormous  pleat  four  times  double  at  the  back,  but  no 
tournure.  The  long  untrimmed  skirt  falls  in  a  semi¬ 
train  behind.  For  a  lady  of  a  certain  age  we  have 
noticed  a  pearl-grey  faille  dress  for  the  evening,  made 
after  this  fashion  : — A  black  lace  fichu  was  worn  over 
the  high  bodice,  and  a  coiffure  cap  of  black  lace,  trimmed 


pattern  woven  into  it  in  black  or  colours  ;  this  ribbon 
is  dcuHeface,  and  the  colours  are  reversed  upon  the 
opposite  side.  Again,  another  kind  of  ribbon  is  a 
large  plaid  in  pattern,  and  in  texture  it  resembles  a  sort 
of  close  silk  canvas.  All  sashes  are  fastened  with  large 
coques,  and  often  with  fancy  buckles  or  agraffes. 

The  saison  eles  eattx — the  bright  season  of  excursions 


383. — Mantles  and  Confections. 

{^Models  from  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


and  holidays — has  brought,  as  usual,  a  great  deal  of 
fantaisie  'm  the  fashions.  In  the  matter  of  chapeaux 
there  are  a  variety  of  new  models,  models  which  might 
not  have  gained  droit  de  cite  perhaps,  but  which  are 
admitted  in  the  laisser  alter  of  country  and  seaside  life. 
W e  have  been  shown  the  chapeau  berger  and  the  chapeau 
bergere,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded,  for  they  are 
not  at  all  the  same  thing.  The  chapeau  berger  Ar- 


with  a  spray  of  crimson  roses,  completed  a  very  taste¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  toilette. 

A  more  youthful  style  of  demi-toilette  for  the  even¬ 
ing  consists  of  a  white  muslin  polonaise  over  a  coloured 
silk  skirt  with  low  bodice.  The  muslin  is  looped  up 
very  much  at  the  back,  but  on  the  left  side  with  a  very 
wide  sash,  either  shaded  or  striped,  or  of  the  new  style 
of  ribbon  now  so  much  in  vogue,  which  has  a  Grecian 
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laJif  is  put  on  very  much  at  the  back  of  the  head,  with 
quite  a  harvest  of  flowers  inside  the  border.  It  is 
rather  jaunty,  but  very  becoming  to  a  fair  youthful  face 
with  plenty  of  blond  hair.  The  chapeau  berger  is  made 
of  unbleached  Leghorn  straw,  in  rice  straw,  and  chine 
d'Havanah  straw.  The  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of 
which  such  pretty  little  cigar-cases  are  made.  It  is 
quite  a  nouveaute  as  employed  for  bonnets.  These 


echarpe  of  white  gauze  or  of  the  'colour  of  the  toilet. 
It  recalls  the  Pamela  chapeau  of  other  days,  the  chapeau 
of  Estelle  and  Galathea,  the  true  and  unique  chapeau 
for  the  country,  the  garden,  and  the  chateau.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  there  is  the  MirliJIore,  most  adorably  fanciful, 
the  Muscadin,  the  Pierrot,  the  Independant,  the  Ophelia, 
all  wreathed  with  flowers. 

Young  ladies  still  hold  in  great  favour  the  coquettish 


384. — Mantilla. 

{^Model from  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvrf,  Paris.) 


chapeaux  are  trimmed  with  sprays  from  the  cherry-tree, 
bunches  of  white  and  red  currants,  or  of  blackberries, 
apple-blossoms,  wistaria,  laburnum,  field  flowers,  or 
variegated  geraniums  with  their  soft  velvet-like  and 
beautifully-tinted  foliage.  The  chapeau  bergere  is  not 
in  the  same  style  at  all.  It  is  sloped  down  over  the 
eyes,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  the  crown,  or 
else  with  a  cluster  of  mixed  flowers  fastened  with  an 


chapeau-couronne,  which  in  reality  is  nothing  but  a  coif¬ 
fure  of  flowers.  This,  however,  is  a  dressy  style 
of  bonnet.  For  the  country  they  wear  the  broad- 
brimmed  Leghorn  hat,  caught  up  here  and  there 
with  small  clusters  of  flowers,  or  else  fancy-coloured 
straw  hats,  with  a  foulard  echarpe  twisted  round  the 
crown. 

For  rational-minded  persons  there  are  hats  of  grey 
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385. — Seaside  Toilettes. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streety  Covent  Garden.') 


under  it.  There  is  a  bow  of  green  velvet  with  long 
ends  at  the  back. 

There  is  also  aa  attempt,  strongly  indicated  at  the 


is  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  a  large  jet  buckle,  and  a 
long  black  feather. 


Or,  again,  another  model  of  the  same  shape  is  of 
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last  races,  of  coming  back  to  bonnets  with  wide  strings  blue  gaze  lisse,  disposed  in  alternate  bouillonnes  of  each 
tied  under  the  chin.  The  style  of  the  chapeau  is  the  colour.  Coques  of  blue  ribbons  were  placed  in  front, 


381^). — Models  of  Lingerie. 

(As  requested  by  our  Subscribers.) 

(Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Gcubaud,  30,  henrietta-street.  Covent  Garden.) 

capote,  drawn  into  small  bouillons.  We  have  noticed  a  and  a  cluster  of  white  narcissus  a  little  at  the  back 

bonnet  of  this  description  which  was  of  white  and  light  with  a  double  lappet  of  blue  and  white  gauze  falling  ir 
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the  neck.  Blue  strings  were  tied  in  a  bow  in  front. 
This  is  scarcely  the  season  to  return  to  the  fashion  of 
wide  ribbons  in  the  neck,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  it 
will  gladly  be  adopted  once  more  next  winter. 

Like  all  other  accessories  of  the  toilet,  fans  for  the 
summer  are  not  the  same  as  fans  for  the  winter.  This 
summer  all  fans  are  painted  upon  a  black  ground.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  spray  or  cluster  of  flowers  is  painted  either  in  gri¬ 
saille  or  natural  colours  on  one  side  only  of  the  fan,  or 
perhaps  one  light  spray  is  continued  over  the  sombre 
ground.  The  mounting  is  of  ebony,  plain,  or  set  off 
with  steel  paillettes. 

Sometimes  a  picture  from  some  favourite  painting  is 
reproduced  upon  the  fan,  but  always  on  one  side. 
Some  of  the  most  admired  pictures  at  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  this  year  have  thus  been  copied  in  reduced  pro¬ 
portions  upon  summer  fans.  One  of  the  prettiest  is 
Hebert’s  group  by  the  fountain.  It  takes  about  one- 
half  of  a  large  fan  ;  there  is  a  grisaille  sort  of  framework 
round  it,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  also  in  grisaille  are 
continued  upon  the  black  ground.  This  style  of  fan  is 
in  better  taste  than  a  more  costly  one  for  summer  use. 

So  again  with  gloves.  The  classical  kid  glove  is 
almost  entirely  abandoned  this  summer  for  the  fine 
thread  gloves  with  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  buttons. 
White  thread  gloves  are  worn  with  white  toilets,  and 
icru  gloves  with  dresses  of  toile  or  batiste.  The  douai- 
ri'ere  of  supple  peau  de  Suede,  very  long  and  without  any 
buttons,  is  also  very  distingue.  It  is  one  degree  more 
dressy  than  the  thread  glove,  and  is  worn  in  light  shades 
of  grey  butf  and  flesh  colour  at  summer  fetes  and  soirees 
dansantes.  Some  of  these  gloves  are  as  long  as  the  ten- 
button  thread  gloves. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Foulard  dress  of  two  shades,  skirt  plain  in  front, 
pleated  robings  at  the  sides,  demi-train  skirt  having  at 
the  back  two  gathered  flounces  of  ecru  foulard,  with 
headings  composed  of  three  pleatings  of  ecru  and 


brown  foulard.  Tunic  draped  by  a  foulard  bow  and 
edged  with  a  gathered  and  headed  flounce.  Bodice 
fitting  tightly  with  square  basques  forming  a  square 
waistcoat  in  front  and  pointed  at  the  back.  Collar  of 
the  two  shades  and  parements  matching  on  the  edge  of 
the  sleeves.  Rice  straw  hat  with  gauze  crown  and  high 
front,  lined  with  foulard  faille  bows  and  a  rose  at  the 
back.  Kid  shoes  with  bars.  Balbriggan  stockings. 

2.  Skirt  and  bodice  of  acajou  foulard,  the  skirt 
trimmed  in  front  with  pleated  flounce  headed  with  two 
deep  bouillons  and  bows  on  each  side  ;  at  the  back  the 
skirt  is  pleated  in  its  whole  length.  White  gauze  tunic, 
draped  en  chdle  in  front,  at  the  back  a  puff.  Fitting 
gauze  bodice  with  long  basques  forming  a  plastron 
buttoned  on  one  side  and  trimmed  with  a  bias  of  blue 
faille  and  fluted  collar ;  lace  collar,  deep  faille  pare- 
snents  on  the  sleeves  and  faille  revers  on  the  basques. 
Watteau  hat  of  white  straw  edged  with  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  flowers,  ribbon  bow,  and  tuft  of  feathers, 
wreath  of  flowers  under.  Louis  XIII.  shoes,  with  bars, 
in  black  kid. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  CARNATION  CHAIR-BACK  IN  BhRLIN  WOOL  AND  SILK. 

Expressly  designed  for  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 

Magazine  by  Madame  Goubaud,  92,  Rue  de  Richelieu, 

Paris,  and  30,  Henriettas treet.  Covent  Garden,  London. 

This  elegant  design  completes  the  chair  given  a  few 
months  since,  but  may  also  be  applied  to  other  purposes, 
as  a  sofa-cushion,  footstool,  or  the  bouquet  of  carnations 
can  be  worked  up>on  cloth  or  velvet  for  a  lambrequin 
or  any  other  object.  Materials :  Canvas,  2  skeins  of  dark- 
red,  3  skeins  of  and  shade,  4  of  grd  shade,  2  of  4th 
shade,  2  of  5th  shade,  l  of  dark-green,  I  of  2nd  shade, 
I  of  3rd  shade,  I  of  4th  shade,  l  each  of  the  4  shades 
of  blue-green,  16  of  light-drab,  6  of  dark-drab.  These 
may  be  had  from  Madame  Ad.  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C-,  for  3s.,  post  free.  Com¬ 
mencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 


.SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“In  a  uiaiilon-tiine  professcil, 

Tlion  we  say  that  life  is  blessed; 

Tasting  once  the  married  life. 

Then  we  only  praise  the  wife. 

T^X)UR  brides  elect  write  for  advice  upon  trousseau, 
A  bridal  costume,  and  the  like,  but  the  four  are  situated 
80  differently  that  advice  to  one  will  be  of  little  service 
to  the  rest ;  however,  I  will  assist  them  by  all  the  means 
in  my  power,  and  will  devote  a  portion  of  my  August 
letter  in  answer  to  theirs. 

I  begin  with  Marie  V - ,  who  has  “  only  fifty 

pounds”  to  spend  on  her  outfit,  and  is  going  to  marry  a 
curate  ;  she  wants  advice  about  the  house  and  furniture, 
as  well  as  how  to  best  lay  out  the  sum  above  named. 
I  shall  have  to  put  down  some  of  her  pretty  little 
notions  as  to  wedding  dresses,  which  seems  very  unkind 
to  a  nineteen-year-old  bride,  but  as  she  will  have  to  cope 
with  realities  she  should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  that 
wedding  garments  suitable  for  a  high  station  in  life  will 


Tlicre’s  but  one  more  state  to  try, 

Wliieh  makes  women  laugh  or  cry, 

Widow,  widow  !  of  these  three 
The  middle’s  best,  and  that  give  me.” 

T.  Middi.etox,  1623. 

be  quite  useless  to,  and  unsuitable  for,  a  curate’s  wife.  A 
white  satin  dress,  Honiton  lace  flounces,  trimmings,  and 
veil,  might  leave  very  little  out  of  the  fifty  pounds 
outfit,  and  would  look  very  absurd  in  her  circumstances 
besides  ;  so,  having  got  over  the  unpleasantness  of  telling 
a  nice  dear  girl  that  her  “  notions”  are  impossible,  I  will 
try  to  show  her  what  to  do  with  her  fifty  pounds. 

Marie  must  begin  with  the  solid  part  of  her  outfit. 
She  must  buy  a  piece  of  Horrocks’  longcloth  (about  40 
yards)  at  lod.,  and  a  second  piece,  finer,  at  ll^d.  per 
yard.  The  first  piece  will  cost  £\  13s.  4d.,  the  second 
five  shillings  more  ;  she  should  then  buy  a  good  pattern 
of  each  article  wanted,  and  one  well-trimmed  vhement 
of  each  sort,  so  that  she  has  one  handsome  set  for  the 
wedding-day,  and  neat,  good,  and  plainer  underclothing 
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for  her  future  wear.  Nightdresses,  chemises, and  drawers 
are  to  be  made  of  the  riner  piece  of  cloth-,  petticoats  and 
winter  nightgowns  of  the  coarser. 

Marie  should  make  up  six  of  each  article  ;  it  will  take 
4  yards  for  each  petticoat,  so  24  yards  will  be  wanted, 
chemises  take  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  yards  each, 
nightdresses  from  4  to  4^  yards,  drawers  2  yards,  bodices 
to  yards,  according  to  the  pattern,  but  these 
should  be  of  jaconet  at  is.  6d.  per  yard ;  two  dozen 
pocket-handkerchiefs  at  2  Is.  per  dozen  -,  8  pairs  summer 
stockings,  at  2s.  per  pair ;  8  pairs  winter  stockings,  at 
gs.  per  pair.  To  this  allow  for  sundries  and  for 
trimming  for  underclothing  j^2,and  you  will  have  spent 
j^l8  without  much  trouble.  The  most  economical 
trimming  is  good  Valenciennes  lace,  which  will  wear 
well,  or  plain  frills,  which  are  sold  ready  made.  Cash’s 
frilling  is  the  best.  Of  embroidery  the  Beau  Ideal  is  the 
only  work  within  the  means  of  Marie. 

The  longcloth  of  which  I  spoke  is  that  manufactured 
by  Horrockses,  Miller,  and  Co.  Messrs.  Debenham  and 
Freebody  sell  these  cloths  at  the  manufacturers"’  prices. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  give  their  price  list,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  attention  to  the  extra  soft  finish  for  sewing- 
machines,  and,  I  may  add,  for  fingers  which  should  be 
spared  the  dolorous  task  of  working  on  dressed  cloths. 
I  always  use  MMM  for  my  underclothing  at  lo^d.,  the 
thirty-six  inch  width,  or  what  the  drapers  call  nine-eight 
(9, 8),  cutting  to  great  advantage. 


Per  ynrtl. 
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If  Marie  does  not  wish  to  buy  models  for  her  trousreau, 
the  money  saved  will  be  well  expended  on  pretty  lin¬ 


gerie,  of  which  one  never  has  too  much, 
list : — 

40  j-anls  Horrocks’  Loii^clotli,  MUM,  at  loW. 
40  „  „  „  at  sid 

1  Nightdress  as  iiKxlel 
I  Cliemiso  „ 

I  pair  Drawers  „ 

I  Best  Pettieoat  ... 

I  BihHcc 
I  pair  S'tay.s 

9  yards  of  Flannel,  at  2s. 

9  yanls  of  .laconet,  at  is.  6d. 

24  Haiulkerehiels,  at  2 is.  jier  dozen 

8  Summer  Stoekings,  at  2s. 

8  Winter  „  at  3s. 

Sundries  ... 

Trimmings 

1  pair  Tliiek  Binds 

2  pair  Thin  „ 

I  pair  .Slippers 
I  p.air  White  Iknits 

1  Dressing  Clown  ... 

2  Morning  Dresses  made  at  home,  at  103, 

I  (Irev  Alpaca 

I  Blac  k . 

Wedding  Dress 
White  Alpaca  for  Underskirt 
tVhite  Tulle  Veil  ... 

Orange  Blossom . 

Tinvelling  Hat  . 

Pretty  Bonnet 

Two  Muslin  Dresses,  in  the  piece,  at  83, 

I  Ticking  Dress  ... 

16  yards  of  Black  Silk,  at  83.  per  yard 
I  Tide  k  Shawl  ... 

1  Fine  „ 

I  dozen  Gloves,  at  2s.  iid. 

Materials  for  making-up  Dresses 


Here  is  the 
£  ».  d. 

I  14  o 
I  o  10 
O  12  6 

066 

056 

1  I  o 

066 
0  10  0 
0180 
o  13  6 

220 
0160 
140 
300 

2  10  o 


I  12 
I  12 

I  S 


o  16 
o  10 
6  8 
I  I 

o  16 
«  »S 


£47  7  o 


I  think  this  is  quite  near  enough  to  calculate,  as 
Marie  may  be  tempted  to  spend  a  little  more  on  some 
things.  And  now  I  will  tell  her  the  reason  <ivhy  of  this 
list,  and  begin  with  the  wedding  dress.  A  white  silk 
or  satin  would  cost  more  than  the  black  silk  I 
hive  allowed  Marie,  and  would  be  quite  useless  after 
the  wedding  ceremony.  The  simple  white  muslin 
lace  trimmed  which  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody 
supply  for  2  IS.  is  stylish,  and  ladylike,  and  appropriate. 
Worn  over  an  alpaca  skirt  and  under  the  tulle  veil 
it  will  look  very  pretty.  The  plain  white  skirt,  after 
playing  its  part  on  the  day,  can  be  trimmed  with  white 
alpaca  flouncing,  and  will  be  useful  as  a  reception 
dress  for  the  bride,  and  afterwards  trimmed  with  a 
little  blue  or  rose  velvet  for  the  wife.  The  grey  alpaca 
as  a  travelling  dress  will  afterwards  come  into  every¬ 
day  wear  ;  the  black  alpaca  will  also  be  always  useful. 
The  morning  dress  can  be  as  bright  as  you  please,  so 
can  be  also  the  muslins.  The  black  silk  which  Marie 
insists  upon  makes  me  sigh.  She  could  have  a  nice 
merino  for  winter  wear  for  half  the  sum,  and  the  small 
income  she  mentions  as  hers  to  spend  in  future  makes 
me  think  silk  a  most  unsuitable  material ;  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  say  Marie  ought  not  to  have  her  own  way  just 
now. 

All  her  dresses  need  not  be  made  up.  Her  seal  fur 
coat  will  be  very  useful,  and  will  save  the  cost  of  a 
mantle  which  she  must  have  had.  Her  waterproof 
cloaks,  too,  will  be  necessities  in  her  new  life,  and  I 
think  she  is  very  lucky  to  have  two. 
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Now  for  the  house  and  its  furniture,  being  small — 
t\k'o  sitting-rooms  and  four  bedrooms — you  will  do  well 
to  give  one  room,  the  front  if  possible,  as  your  husband’s 
study.  This  room  his  bookcases  will  furnish  nicely 
if  he  has  not  enough  bookcase  room  for  his  books, 
plain  deal  shelves  stained,  with  leather  nailed  on  the 
edges,  will  look  very  well.  The  floor  should  be  stained, 
and  a  square  carpet  placed  in  the  middle.  Cretonne 
curtains  at  2s.  per  yard,  hung  on  an  ash  pole  ;  a  table  or 
writing-desk,  an  easy  chair,  and  two  or  three  upright 
chairs,  fender,  fire-irons,  and  clock  on  mantelpiece, 
the  room  will  be  sufficiently  furnished.  The  other 
room  will,  or  should  be,  the  largest  of  the  two,  as  it 
will  act  as  drawing-room  and  dining-room  both — in 
fact,  be  the  old  fashioned  keeping-room — and  here  you 
may  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  a  little  fancy.  Your 
mother  gives  the  carpet,  and  a  Turkey  carpet  too, 
w'hich  will  harmonise  so  well  with  everything.  Your 
dining-table  should  be  a  round  table  capable  of  expan¬ 
sion  by  one  or  two  leaves  to  an  oval,  and  it  should  be 
made  of  unpolished  oak  or  walnut,  oak  by  choice. 
Plain  oak  cabinets  to  occupy  the  recesses  at  each  side 
of  the  fireplace ;  the  mantelpiece  worked  in  rich  and 
harmonious  needlework,  above  this  an  oval  looking- 
glass,  small  and  old-fashioned-looking  ;  between  the 
w’indows  a  long  looking-glass,  with,  in  front,  a  Suther¬ 
land  table,  or  any  small  table  which  you  may  prefer. 
On  this  your  own  work,  books,  &c.,  can  be  pkiced, 
while  your  own  easy  chair  is  placed  in  the  window. 
You  will  not  put  your  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
but  as  near  to  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace  as  will 
permit  of  the  maid  passing  round.  You  will  not  have 
a  sofa,  for  your  room  would  be  crowded  by  it  -,  but 
upstairs  there  will  be  a  couch  for  you  if  really  more 
fatigued  than  ordinary.  The  curtains  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  study,  so  that  as  fortunes  brighten,  and  removal 
to  a  better  or  larger  house  follows,  you  will  be  able  to  use 
them  without  waste  of  material.  A  few  flowers  on  a 
stand  in  the  other  window  will  brighten  up  your  room. 
In  the  cabinets  which  are  now  made  the  lower  part 
has  two  doors  and  one  shelf  inside,  the  upper  part  has 
either  glass  doors  or  shelves,  one  above  the  other  for 
the  elegant  china  or  glass  with  which  it  is  now  fashion¬ 
able  to  decorate. 

The  cabinets  will  act  as  sideboards,  and  in  one  you 
can  keep  the  little  stock  of  wine,  &c.,  in  the  other  your 
table-linen  in  use,  dinner-napkins  and  tray-cloths  ;  be¬ 
hind  the  glass  doors  or  on  the  shelves  you  will  put  your 
prettiest  china,  and  as  you  will  keep  one  servant  only, 
I  would  advise  your  having  a  clean  white  wood  bowl 
brought  up  after  tea  and  breakfast,  and  that  you  yourself 
wash  up  all  china  and  glass.  You  must  remember  that 
not  many  years  ago  every  lady  in  the  land  did  this,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  a  return  to  the  good  housewifery  of 
our  great-grandmothers  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  your 
husband  and  to  the  economy  and  well-doing  of  your 
household.  It  is  unladylike  to  have  smeared  glasses 
and  sticky  cups  and  saucers,  and  to  ring  for  “  that  care¬ 
less  Jane”  to  bring  others  -,  it  is  ladylike  to  have  all 
things  as  spotless  and  pure  around  us,  to  keep  our  sur¬ 
roundings  as  cleanly  as  we  do  our  persons,  by  personal 
exertion  and  personal  supervision.  We  women  are 


mostly  capable  of  immense  sacrifices,  but  are  seldom 
called  upon  in  this  way,  but  we  have  to  sacrifice  our 
own  will,  wishes,  and  time  every  day  and  all  day  long, 
if,  like  the  fishes  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  are  “  in 
our  duty.” 

Mothers  know  well  what  this  loving  sacrifice  is,  and 
freely  render  it  with  ungrudging  constancy  to  the  little 
gods  of  the  nursery,  but  wives  often  lose  sight  of  the 
duty  of  sacrificing  their  own  inclinations  to  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  to  their  households.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
turn  from  a  new  song  to  darning  socks,  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  in  a  delightful  book  to  make  that  Mayonnaise 
sauce  which  cook  cannot  manage,  and  which  is  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  cold  salmon  on  a  hot  July  day,  to  be 
called  for,  asked  for,  by  every  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  to  have  not  one  minute  absolutely  one’s  own, 
absolutely  undisturbed,  and  yet  what  wife  would  change 
this  hard-worked,  ever-giving,  ever-doing  life,  which 
merges  all  her  individuality  in  the  welfare  and  well¬ 
doing  of  her  household  of  which  she  is  the  sun,  for 
the  cold,  joyless  existence  (whether  married  or  single) 
where  Se/f,  cruel  idol,  reigns  supreme,  in  utter  isolation, 
casting  a  deep  shadow,  blighting  the  kindly  human 
sympathies  which  come  within  its  influence. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 
a  great  deal  written  about  living,  dressing,  and  econo¬ 
mising  “  like  a  lady,”  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  royal 
road  to  ladyhood,  or  that  it  is  possible  for  a  lady  to  do 
anything  unladylike.  “  To  the  manner  bom,”  a  lady 
has  instincts  which  defend  her  from  the  approach  of 
vulgarity,  which  warn  her,  without  her  knowledge, 
from  the  attacks  of  anything  low.  Dignity  without 
pride,  suavity  without  condescension,  chastity  without 
prudery,  truly  polite  because  truly  kindly,  exquisitely 
cleanly  in  person  and  habits  because  spotlessly  pure  in 
mind  and  heart,  these  are  some  of  the  tokens  by  which 
a  lady  may  be  known,  and  which  do  not  depend  upon 
either  birth,  education,  or  position. 

I  have  written  this  because  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
to  Marie  and  to  others  that  they  will  lose  no  tittle  of 
their  ladyhood  by  becoming  useful  and  hardworking 
wives,  but  as  a  lady  does  nothing  of  which  she  could 
possibly  be  ashamed,  so  if  seen  in  the  performance  of 
these  household  duties,  no  doubt,  no  feeling  of  shame, 
of  “  being  caught,”  must  enter  her  mind.  We  cannot 
serve  two  masters — the  world’s  opinion  and  our  duty. 
It  is  for  us  to  choose  which  to  follow.  As  my  little 
Babs  says,  “  I  know,  but  s’ant  say.” 

Upstairs,  in  Marie’s  pretty  little  house,  a  light,  airy 
bedroom,  with  iron  bedstead,  spring  mattress,  hanging 
press,  chest  of  drawers,  and  washstand  en  suite,  of 
polished  deal,  of  birch,  of  japanned  maple,  or  of  maho¬ 
gany.  If  a  toilet-table  can  be  afforded  to  match,  it  is 
very  convenient,  the  drawers  being  so  useful  for  little 
things.  But  a  plain  deal  one,  which  costs  13s,,  if 
covered  with  chintz  and  muslin  at  a  further  outlay  of 
seven  or  eight  shillings,  will  look  very  pretty,  and 
answer  the  purpose.  You  will  require  a  bath,  some 
chairs,  curtains,  and  fire-irons,  as  well  as  a  looking-glass. 

The  couch  we  spoke  of  can  be  also  an  ottoman, 
useful  for  holding  a  variety  of  things.  The  cost  of  a 
couch-ottoman  is  from  ^s.  to  £']  7s.,  and  will 
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act  exactly  as  a  sofa  for  you.  It  can  stand  at  the 
foot  of  your  bed,  space  permitting,  or  in  any  other 
position  you  may  find  convenient.  The  room  on  the 
same  floor  should  be  your  husband’s  dressing-room, 
and  contain  a  hanging-press,  chest  of  drawers,  wash- 
stand,  bath,  chairs,  and  easy  chair.  If  you  cannot 
afford  a  toilet-table,  the  chest  of  drawers  must  play  a 
double  part  and  act  as  one  ;  if  you  can  afford  the  table, 
tiiut  mieux.  If  the  couch-ottoman  crowds  your  room, 
and  there  is  space  in  the  dressing-room,  which  has  no 
bed  in  it,  it  can  be  there,  and  the  armchair  in  your 
room. 

Of  a  spare  room  I  say  nothing,  for  a  limited  income 
will  not  allow  of  the  luxury  of  hospitality,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  privations  of  life,  not  to  be  able  to 
give,  without  injustice  to  home.  That  the  servant’s 
room  can  be  cheaply  and  fully  furnished  the  following 
estimate  proves  : — 


JE  *. 

d. 

3  ft.  strong  Stump  Bedstead . 

...  0  16 

6 

„  Canvas  bottom,  to  lay  on  laths  ... 

...  0  3 

0 

„  Best  Flock  Mattress,  extra  thick 

...  0  16 

0 

„  Coloure<l  Wool  ditto  ditto  ... 

...  1  0 

0 

„  Grey  Goo«e  Bolster  and  Pillow 

...  0  12 

6 

I  pair  9/4  Stout  Blankets  . 

...  0  16 

0 

J  dito  8/4  ditto  at  10/  ... 

...  0  s 

0 

1  10/4  Wliite  Oiimtoriiano  ...  ...  ...  o  8  o 

2  ])iiir  2  yds.  wide  Linen  SluH't-!,  ii  6  ...130 

(Cotton  Sheets,  per  i)air,  8, 6) 

1  pair  Linen  Pillow  Slips  ...  .  o  3  o  K,  s.  A. 

-  630 

2  ft.  Drab  Washstand  ...  .  o  7  6 

2  ft.  6  in.  Dr.ib  Toilet  Table  ...  ...  ...  070 

3  ft.  Drab  Chest  Drawers  ...  ...  ...  ...  170 

Ditto  Towel  Horse  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  030 

12  X  9  Hireh  Toilet  Glass  .  o  5  6 

White  lleeeh  Chair  ...  ...  ...  .  o  3  6 

I  Set  Plain  White  Ware  ...  ...  .  066 

£9  ‘  3  o 

My  three  remaining  brides  having  evidently  where¬ 
withal  to  purchase  all  they  want,  I  shall  leave  them  for 
this  month  to  their  own  devices,  save  and  except  a  few 
words  on  their  wedding  dresses,  which  I  beg  Marie 
will  mt  read,  lest  the  dear  girl  long  for  the  pretty 
things  to  be  worn  by  other  brides. 

Brunettes  should  never  wear  bright  white,  but  rich  silk 
or  Sicilienne ;  blondes  can  bear  a  shining  bright  white, 
as  satin,  for  example.  Tulle  or  lace  veils  suit  both. 
Honiton  lace  is  very  fashionable  for  bridal  veils,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  laces,  as  it  can  be  cleaned, 
altered  in  shape,  or  transferred,  and  repairs  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  dress  should  be  trimmed  to  match. 
The  following  is  a  pretty  mode  for  a  bridal  dress  : — 
Plain  train  skirt  at  the  back  ;  side  robings  of  Honiton 
lace,  bridal  flowers,  and  silk  bows  ;  front  with  lace 
tiblier,  forming  sash  ends  under  the  basques  of  the 
bodice  ;  high  collar  of  silk,  open  in  front,  with  Honiton 
frill  inside,  and  fancy  collar  of  Honiton  lace,  ending  in 
lace  ends  tied  on  the  bosom  with  spray  of  bridal  flowers 
coat  sleeves,  with  trimming  to  match  ;  diadem  in  the 
hair  of  the  same  flowers.  Honiton  lace  veil  and  hand¬ 
kerchief.  The  best  Honiton  lace,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  moderate  in  price,  can  be  had  of  Mrs.  Tread- 
win,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  respecting  menus,  I  much 
regret  that  I  received  some  of  the  vary  prettiest  of  table 


cartes  and  menus  just  after  my  last  letter  was  in  type. 
The  idea  is,  however,  too  appropriate  to  the  subject  to 
be  a  mere  fashion,  and  will  always  be  suitable  and  in 
good  taste. 

The  menu  is  inscribed  upon  exquisitely  modelled 
miniature  dishes  of  oval  form  these  dishes,  which 
perfectly  imitate  china,  are  of  glazed  cardboard  moulded 
and  printed  in  colours  to  match  the  dinner  service — 
white  and  gold,  rose  du  Barry  and  gold,  turquoise  and 
gold,  W'cdgwood  blue  and  gold — and,  in  short,  every 
variety  that  can  be  had  as  a  dinner  service  is  repeated 
in  these  lovely  little  menus.  One  especially  pretty  is 
a  Wedgwood  plate  with  a  serviette  laid  across  it  on 
which  the  menu  is  printed.  Another  variety  of  menu 
is  the  “  Admiralty  menu,’’  a  ship  in  full  sail  with  flag 
flying,  rhe  menu  inscribed  on  the  s;.ils ;  this  menu  is 
printed  in  sepia  and  has  a  capital  effect.  Wedgwood’s 
designs  are  very  much  used,  and  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  table.  Accompany ii;g  these  menus  are  tiny  plates 
for  the  name  of  the  guest ;  these  plates  match  the  menus, 
and  are  also  made  in  white  and  gold  with  the  crest  in 
the  centre.  These  pretty  and  useful  adjuncts  to  our 
tables  are  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  T.  StockJey,  44,  New 
Bond-street,  at  which  address  the  papers  for  ramakins 
fondus,  &c.,  may  be  had.  I  mention  this  as  being  the 
only  house  I  know  of  where  one  can  obtain  these  little 
things. 

Few  among  us  but  have  heard  of  Chocolat-Menier, 
and  some  of  us  have  seen  the  vast  factory  of  this  house 
at  Noisiel-sur-Marne  as  well  as  the  superb  hotel  of  the 
proprietor,  M.  Menier,  whose  grand  ball  in  aid  of  the 
poor  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  “  sensations”  of  the 
season.  This  chocolate  is  delicious  in  flavour  and  very 
pure  and  digestible.  The  Chocolat-Menier  is  used  for 
breakfast,  and  is  prepared  thus  : — 

For  each  person  allow  one  of  the  half  cylindrical 
pieces  of  which  the  cake  is  composed,  put  it  over  the 
fire  with  three  large  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  and  stir 
until  completely  dissolved  ;  add  enough  milk  to  fill  a 
breakfast-cup,  boil  five  minutes,  and  serve.  It  can  be 
made  with  water,  or  with  milk  and  water,  in  the  same 
way. 

M.  Menier  makes  many  kinds  of  chocolate,  all  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  most  particular  care,  and  distinguished 
for  nutrition  and  digestive  properties,  flavour,  and 
aroma.  The  raw  materials  are  imported  from  his  own 
plantation. 

In  the  report  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
London  (1862),  after  stating  that  the  productions  of 
M.  Menier  are  among  the  number  of  those  which  the 
jury  has  particularly  remarked,  the  reporter  adds  : — 

“  The  productions  of  M.  Menier  come  from  his  large 
manufactory  at  Noisiel,  where  he  has  at  his  disposal  tools 
and  a  series  of  apparatus,  which  enable  him  to  operate 
on  a  quantity  of  the  raw  material  large  enough  to  obtiun 
annually  1,800,000  kilogrammes  (4  million  Engilsh 
pounds)  of  chocolate.  M.  Menier,  by  the  extension 
which  he  has  given  to  his  manufacture  and  by  the 
commercial  activity  he  has  displayed,  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  extend  the  use  of  chocolate.” 

Since  the  Exhibition  of  1862  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  chocolate. 


397. — Border  for  Sofa-Cushion  (396). 
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and  M.  Menier  has  received  medals  at  the  following 
Exhibitions  : — London,  1862  ;  Dublin,  1865  ;  Oporto, 
1865  ;  New  York,  1853  '•  France,  1832,  1834 — 1839, 
1844,  and  1858. 

Menier’s  Essence  of  Cocoa,  for  children’s  use  and 
for  family  consumption,  is  made  by  mixing  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  powder  with  boiling  water.  Add 
milk  and  sugar  to  taste.  The  powdered  chocolate  is 
made  in  the  same  way. 

The  new  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  has  been  adopted, 
in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  high  collars, 
which  really  have  reigned  long  enough.  The  Catogan 
coiffure,  as  the  new  style  is  called,  is  simple  and  easy 
to  arrange,  but  it  has  the  disadvantages  of  feeling  hot 
and  of  soiling  the  back  part  of  the  dress.  The  Catogan 
is  an  imitation  of  the  bag  wig,  and  has  the  black  ribbon 
bow  without  ends,  in  exact  copy  of  this  old  mode. 

To  do  your  hair  a  la  Catogan,  dear  readers,  you  must 
divide  the  back  from  the  front,  and  comb  the  back  hair 
on  to  the  top  of  your  head,  then  tie  it  or  fix  it  with  a 
comb ;  divide  it  and  plait  in  three  or  any  number  of 
plaits  you  prefer ;  turn  the  end  under  and  tie  with  the 
broad  bow  ;  put  a  couple  of  hairpins  at  the  side  just  to 
keep  it  in  position ;  the  front  hair  is  raised  in  rolls  and 
little  frizzed  curls  in  front,  and  the  hair  brushed  up 
smoothly  on  the  temples.  A  catogan  of  curls  can  be 
worn,  the  tresses  tied  with  the  inevitable  black  bow. 

Those  who  wear  false  plaits  or  twists  will  experience 
no  difficulty  with  their  catogan ;  they  tie  their  own  hair 
on  the  head,  prepare  the  plait  or  twist,  and  put  it  on 
with  their  comb,  using  their  own  front  and  back  hair  as 
front  hair  for  the  rouleaux  and  torsades  ;  pins  to  steady 
the  catogan  must  be  used. 

Young  girls  with  plenty  of  long  thick  hair  can  simply 
wave  their  back  hair  and  tie  with  a  bow,  or  for  the  sea¬ 
side  the  hair  can  be  inclosed  in  a  net  and  tied  in  a  similar 
manner  (nets  for  the  purpose  are  sold  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
21,  New  Bond-street).  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
hair  lying  upon  the  back  of  dresses  must  mar  their  fresh¬ 
ness  ;  this  style  is  also  very  difficult  to  wear  with  the 
high  ruffs  and  collars,  and  quite  ruins  the  pretty  gauze 
lisie  frills,  but  it  is  very  becoming  to  most  faces,  and 
especially  to  those  whose  features  are  not  quite  regular, 
and  who  require  a  slightly  careless  mode. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  letters  upon  coiffures  and 
costumes,  upon  household  cares  and  household  duties, 
upon  ways  and  means,  upon  spending  and  upon  saving, 
I  have  received  the  very  saddest  letter  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  open  since  I  first  began  to  “  spin”  for  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine — a  letter  from  a  wife,  a  young  wife 
and  mother  too,  and  I  am  fairly  puzzled  how  to  advise, 
to  help,  or  to  comfort  her  ;  nor  can  one  readily  judge  if 
she  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter.  Of  all  dreadful 
things  a  veal  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife  must  be 
the  very  worst ;  a  few  words,  a  tiff  now  and  then,  the 
“  falling  out  of  faithful  friends,”  which  will,  even  with 
the  most  amiable,  happen  sometimes,  is  to  be  expected 
so  long  as  business  cares  and  railway-trains  irritate 


and  affect  men,  and  household  worries  and  the  thousand 
details  of  life  plague  our  sex ;  but  a  long-continued 
quarrel,  a  cold  silence,  is  too  terrible  a  calamity  to  be 
touched  by  stranger  hands.  I  can  only  advise  E.  to  try 
to  think  it  all  her  own  fault,  and  to  be  the  first  to 
endeavour  to  “  make  it  up.”  I  do  not  say  nor  think  the 
fault  can  be  all  on  one  side,  but  the  one  who  is  least 
to  blame  will  find  less  trouble  to  be  the  first  to  make 
advances  ;  at  any  rate,  to  go  on  in  wrong-doing  is  too 
dreadful  to  be  thought  of — injurious  to  the  children,  who, 
young  as  they  are,  can  see  plainly  when  mamma  is 
sorrowful  and  papa  vexed — at  any  sacrifice  to  pride 
“  make  up  friends,”  as  the  children  say.  Prepare  the 
way  for  a  few  gentle  words  by  acts  of  thoughtful  kind¬ 
ness  for  some  time,  look  more  carefully  after  your 
husband’s  comfort,  see  to  every  little  thing  yourself, 
and  then,  after  trying  every  little  kindly  influence,  ask 
him  to  forgive  you ;  if  you  are  wrong,  this  is  your  clear 
and  simple  duty ;  if  he  is  wrong,  he  will  own  it  after 
your  example  has  shown  the  way.  Life  is  too  short 
for  quarrels,  for  harsh  words  and  heart  stabs ;  you 
have  but  one  life  to  spend  ;  do  not  spoil  it  and  do  not 
let  it  be  spoiled  if  any  care  on  your  part  can  prevent  it. 
It  is  hard  work  to  overcome  a  sulky  temper,  but  how 
the  poor  sulky  one  suffers  !  In  our  nursery  there  is  a 
story  called  the  “  Sulky  Story it  is  always  told  by 
mamma  whenever  a  fit  of  sulks  prevails.  It  begins 
thus  : — “  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  dear  little 
boy,  always  very  nice,  and  kind,  and  good,  except  when 
he  was  sulky.”  (Here  the  sufferer  always  gets  worse.) 
“  His  mamma  loved  him  too  much  to  scold  him,  as 
some  mammas  do ;  she  was  too  fond  of  him  to  whip 
him,  as  her  friend,  Mrs.  Strict,  advised  her.  So  she 
thought  for  a  long  time  what  to  do.  At  last  she  said, 

‘  When  my  dear  little  boy  is  unhappy  I  kiss  and  com¬ 
fort  him  ;  he  must  be  unhappy  to  be  so  sulky,  so  I  will 
begin  to  kiss  him.’  So  this  dear  mamma  took  up  the 
sulky  little  boy  because  she  loved  him  so,  and  began  to 
kiss  him ;  she  put  him  on  her  lap  and  kissed  him  well, 
forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  hands,  toes,  and  between  every 
kiss  she  looked  to  see  if  the  laugh  came.  At  last  she 
saw  it  come  creeping,  creeping” — suiting  the  action  to 
the  word  throughout — “  up  his  back,  and  peeping  out 
just  at  one  corner  of  his  dear  little  mouth.”  And  here 
the  story  always  stops,  for  the  kissing,  and  petting,  and 
anxiety  to  be  friends  again  prevail,  and  the  laugh 
comes, and  then  the  tears  of  penitence;  and  I  never  leave 
that  boy  until  we  have  had  a  “good  love”  together, 
and  then  a  romp  to  take  the  weight  off  both  our  spirits. 
Now  though  you  cannot  take  your  big  darling  on  jour 
lap,  j'ou  can  do  something  very  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  dint  of  love  and  kindness  you  can  get  back  to 
your  place  in  his  heart,  and  once  more  be  happy 
together.  We  are  all  much  like  children,  and  are  glad 
of  anything  which  will  put  us  right  in  our  own  eyes. 
But  if  love  fails  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit,  I  know  of  no 
other  spell. 

The  Silkworm. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  JAy. 

EVIEWS  have  always  been  the  delight  of  Parisians, 
and  that  which  has  just  been  passed  by  Marshal 
Mac  Mahon  was  as  brilliant  as  though  France  had  not 
been  torn  and  divided  by  the  most  fearful  political  dis¬ 
sensions.  The  old  Marshal  never  looks  to  more  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  on  horseback  and  reviewing  his  troops, 
and  very  well  he  looked,  supporting  unflinchingly  the 
glaring  heat  of  the  sun  and  all  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
Then  he  is  in  his  element,  a  noble  veteran  soldier,  but 
whether  fit  to  hold  sway  over  a  nation  such  as  ours  is 
another  question. 

It  is  very  strange  how  callous  one  becomes  as  to 
political  troubles.  We  are  just  now  undergoing  a  most 
important  crisis.  We  may  wake  to-morrow  or  any  day 
to  bow  to  a  restored  monarchy,  or  a  third  Imperial 
regime,,  or,  what  is  unfortunately  far  more  likely,  to  see 
a  fresh  revolution  filling  our  streets  once  more  with 
blood  and  fire  ;  and  yet  we  go  on  from  day  to  day  with 
our  usual  life,  and  there  have  been  races  in  the  Bois, 
and  there  are  concerts  and  fkes  nightly  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  the  boulevards  are  crowded  with  loungers 
and  badauds  as  tranquil  and  imouciant  as  if  they  were  not 
living  under  the  most  unstable  of  provisoire  governments. 

The  Grand  Prix  once  over,  all  our  bcau-imude  has 
dispersed,  yet  still  a  good  many  families  remain  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Asseniblee,  which  has  not  yet  taken  its 
holiday.  Besides  which,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
difference,  or  rather  lassitude,  there  is  still  a  sort  of 
latent  expectancy  and  curiosity  which  keep  in  Paris 
many  who,  were  it  not  for  the  political  interests  of  the 
moment,  would  long  ago  have  left  the  city  for  the 
country  or  seaside. 

The  world  of  belles-lettres  has  been  afflicted  with  deep 
mourning  by  the  death  of  Jules  Janin,  who  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  gout  just  as  he  was  thinking  of  trans¬ 
lating  Horace  in  verse,  after  having  already  translated  it 
in  prose. 

Jules  Janin,  although  the  author  of  some  novels  not 
devoid  of  merit,  owes  his  greatest  celebrity  to  his 
talent  as  a  critic.  He  was  a  feuillaniste  from  his  early 
youth,  and  for  forty  years  held  with  great  eclat  the 
sceptre  of  dramatic  critic  in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  His 
style  was  unique.  He  used  to  talk  of  anything  and 
everything  apropos  of  the  drama  he  had  to  review  in  his 
weekly  feuilUton  of  the  Lundi,  sometimes  omitting 
altogether  to  mention  the  work  he  was  supposed  to  be 
criticising.  But  what  verve,  what  humour,  what  fine 
and  subtle  wit  !  It  was  a  weekly  treat  to  read  his 
causerie,  which  took  in  all  the  literary  and  artistic  topics 
of  the  day.  Besides  a  few  novels,  tales,  books  of  travels, 
and  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  for  he  was  a  distinguished  student  of 
the  dead  languages,  Jules  Janin  leaves  little  to  posterity 
save  his  feuUletons  of  the  Lundi  and  articles  of  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  most  charming  style.  Should  these  specimens 
of  light  literature,  however,  echoes  of  the  passing  day, 
but  the  life-work  of  the  author,  and  which  have  given 


him  so  high  a  rank  among  contemporary  critics,  be 
dispersed  by  the  flight  of  time,  like  the  leaves  of  his 
garden,  which  he  looked  upon  with  such  sad  presenti¬ 
ments  last  autumn — should  even  his  books  meet  the  fate 
which  so  often  awaits  works  improvised  with  too  much 
facility,  still  Jules  Janin  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  honest-hearted  natures,  which  the 
gift  of  writing  has  perfected  rather  than  perverted. 

Jules  Janin  never  stooped  to  deception  of  any  kind ; 
authors  and  actors  were  ever  dealt  with  equitably,  and 
the  shadow  of' bribery  never  approached  his  blameless 
pen. 

For  two  years  Janin  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
dead  languages  ;  he  seemed,  indeed,  dead  altogether, 
for  the  excitement  and  occupation  of  writing  for  the 
public  had  been  his  very  life.  But,  though  kept  by  the 
keen  sufferings  caused  by  the  gout  in  his  fauteuil,  in  his 
villa  at  Passy,  he  was  still  the  delight  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  and  continued  to  the  last  to  interest  himself 
in  all  subjects  of  art  and  literature. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Hite  of  modern 
literature,  of  the  theatre,  of  society,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  his  personal  friends.  There  were  in  all 
about  five  hundred  people  present.  M.  Cuvillier  Fleury 
made  a  speech  before  the  open  tomb  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  M.  de  Ratisbonne  spoke  with 
still  more  eloquence  in  that  of  the  personal  friends  of 
the  much-regretted  author  and  critic.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  note  one  by  one  in  the  crowd  all  the 
celebrities  of  modern  French  literature  ;  the  drama  was 
most  especially  represented  both  by  authors  and  by 
professional  artists  of  distinction.  There  were  also  a 
great  many  foreigners. 

There  is  nothing  to  say  for  the  present  of  our  theatres, 
which  are  either  closed  or  live  upon  reprises  for  the 
benefit  of  the  provincials  or  foreigners  who  alone,  in 
this  season,  form  their  audience.  For  the  future  we  have 
very  bright  promises.  It  is  said  that  Madame  Adelina 
Patti  will  give  a  series  of  representations  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  this  winter.  The  Diva  will  sing  for  us  on  con¬ 
dition  that  M.  Strakosh  consents  to  tear  up  an  engage¬ 
ment  by  which  she  would  be  condemned  to  sing  in 
America.  Now  if  M.  Strakosh  continues  to  offer  h.s 
stars  to  foreign  powers  and  to  give  us  nothing  but  thejr 
doublures,  as  the  phrase  goes,  he  can  expect  but  me*- 
diocre  success  in  Paris. 

Another  piece  of  good  news  is  that  La  Nilsson  is 
coming  back  to  us  again  !  She  is  to  inaugurate  the  new 
opera ;  she  has  just  signed  an  engagement  with  M.  Halan- 
zier,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  and 
continuing  to  the  5th  of  February,  1876.  Let  us  add 
that  Madame  Rouzeaud-Nilsson  Las  net  made  of  this 
engagement  a  question  of  money.  The  honour  of  in¬ 
augurating  our  grand  national  opera,  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  once  more  before  the  Parisian  public  who 
first  proclaimied  by  their  applause  her  genius  as  a  prima 
donna,  such  are  the  motives  which  have  induced  her  to 
acquiesce  in  the  contract  ofi'ered  by  M.  Halanzier. 
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-Crochet  Star  for  Antimacassar, 


4O4. — Crochet  Insertion 
FOR  Underlinen. 

If orJced  with  Messrs.  Tf alter 
Evans  and  Co.'s  Boar's  Head 
Crochet  Cotton. 


406. — Detail  of  Match-Box, 


40  5. — Embroidered  Match-Box. 


409.—' 


4o8. — Travelling  Case  for 
Flask  and 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


377. — New  Maxtuis. 

I.  Sicilicnno  confection,  trimmed  with  jet- beaded  braid,  and 
ffnipnrc ;  the  bas(jues  slashed  and  scalloped.  High  collar  and  long 
sleeves. 

1.  Front  of  this  confection,  showing  the  scarf  ends  and  passe¬ 
menterie  designs  at  the  end  of  each  scallop,  which  form  revers  in 
front  and  hood  at  the  back. 

3.  India  blue  cashmere  mantle,  with  deep  collar  and  trimming  of 
grey  feathers  and  pleatiugs  of  blue  faille ;  the  mantle  is  cut  so  as  to 
simulate  sleeves ;  ribbon  tows  are  placed  at  the  neck  and  arms,  and 
fall  below  the  edge  of  the  mantle. 

4.  Back  of  the  same  mantle. 

378. — Walking  Costfkes. 

1.  Grey  grenadine  dress,  the  front  drawn,  therobings  corded  with 
blue  faille,  and  trimmed  with  a  grenadine  and  faille  flounce  and 
faille  tows.  The  back  of  the  drMs  has  a  drawn  flounce  and  blue 
ribbon  passed  through  the  drawn  bouillon ;  above  this  is  a  deep 
bouillon  with  flounce  and  heading,  and  double  drawing  with  blue 
ribbon  passed  through.  Mantle  of  summer  cashmere  richly  braided 
with  jet.  Tulle  bonnet,  with  white  daisies. 

2.  White  muslin  dress,  the  skirt  made  with  a  double  flounce,  the 
first  deep  and  pleated,  the  second  narrow  and  gathered.  Tunic  of 
jet-bcoded  yak  insertion.  Jacket  and  waistcoat  to  match,  the  whole 
edged  with  beaded  yak  lace.  Straw  bonnet,  with  tows  and  spray 
of  flowers. 

379. — The  Papillon  Skibt  fob  Summer  Dresses. 

This  skirt  is  of  muslin,  in  which  the  finest  steel  springs  arc 
placed;  the  skirt  is  finished  by  a  hand-embroidered  scallop. 

380. — The  ORPHfe  Todrnure. 

This  eleg^t  and  durable  toumurc  is  of  white  or  grey  crinoline, 
and  is  adapted  for  short  and  rasterre  dresses. 

381. — Visiting  Costumes. 

1.  Chambeij  dress,  fluted  throughout.  Scarf  draped  on  one  side, 
scalloped,  and  having  a  Spanish  tassel  on  each  point.  Fluted 
sleeves,  finished  by  a  tow.  Silk  cuirasse,  witb  plastron  front,  also 
scalloped  and  trimmed  with  tassels.  Bonnet  of  white  chip,  with 
daisy  and  ribbon  trimming. 

2.  Grenadine  costume  of  two  shades,  the  skirt  flounced  and  tonil. 
lonndd,  a  short  tunic  draped  at  the  sides,  coat  sleeves,  and  grenadine 
cuirasse,  trimmed  with  bouillons.  Straw  hat,  with  torsade  of  faille 
and  spray  of  flowers. 

382 — Walking  Costumes  op  Faille  and  Indian  Tissue  op 
Two  Shades. 

1.  The  rasterre  skirt  of  faille,  trimmed  in  front  with  an  apron  of 
touillonn^  and  drapery  in  Indian  tissue.  Gathered  flounce  at  the 
edge  twelve  inches  deep,  headed  by  a  velvet  bias  of  the  same  shade 
as  the  Indian  tissue ;  a  heading,  pleating,  and  bias  band  form  heading 
to  this  flounce.  Kobings  of  the  two  fabrics  arranged  in  pleatings. 
Fitting  casoque,  with  long  basques,  trimmed  with  pockets,  velvet, 
and  fringe,  high  ccfllar,  and  tnmed-down  collar  pointed  at  the  back 
and  with  revets  in  front.  Sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  English 
straw  hat  with  raised  curtain,  and  wreath  of  flowers  beneath  the 
front,  feather  at  the  side,  and  tow  of  ribbon  at  the  back. 

2.  Neglig^  mohair  costume,  the  skirt  pleated  from  edge  to  waist. 
Corsage  with  deep  slashed  basques,  edged  with  faille  bias  and 
pleating ;  high  collar ;  neck  open  en  ch^e ;  ornament  to  match  on  the 
sleeves.  Foulard  scarf  of  tartan  pattern  draping  the  sleeves  and  tied 
on  one  side.  Bonnet  of  straw,  with  foulard  trimming. 

383. — Mantles  and  Conpectionb. 

1.  Cachemire  mantilla,  trimmed  with  two  flounces,  25  francs  (£iX 
at  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris. 

2.  Tight-fitting  confection  in  Bonnet’s  silk,  trimmed  with  passe  - 
menlerie  jet,  hemled  with  silk  and  faille  tows. 

384. — Mantilla. 

'This  elegant  mantle  is  of  cashmere,  lined  with  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  feathers,  and  wool  guipure.  To  be  had  only  of  the  Grands 
Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.  Price  from  £4  8s.  to  £9. 


385. — Seaside  Toilets. 

1.  Grey  alpaca  dress,  trimmed  with  narrow  black  velvet;  the 
skirt  has  a  deep  flounce,  with  wide  pleats,  Casaque  with  revers  in 
front  and  draped  tunic  at  the  liaek,  also  trimmed  with  velvet  Open 
sleeve  to  match.  Jet-headed  hat,  with  plume  and  flowers.  Plaited 
coiffure. 

2.  Ecru  dress  with  retl  linen  trimmings;  the  skirt  made  with 
deep  flounces,  the  upper  headed  and  covered  with  red  bias.  Casa(|ne 
long  and  plain,  with  fluting,  bias,  and  red  buttons.  Straw  hat  with 
torn  and  red  foulard,  and  spray  of  flowers.  High  coiffure,  with 
falling  plaits,  tied  with  ribbon. 

386. — Models  op  Lingerie. 

1.  Design  for  a  petticoat  in  Swiss  embroidery  and  tncks. 

2.  Sailor  collar  embroidered  at  the  back  and  comers. 

3.  Petticoat  in  satin  stitch. 

4.  Petticoat  in  s.atin  stitch,  scallops,  and  narrow  bias  tucks. 

5.  Camisole  of  cambric,  embroide^  in  satin  stitch. 

6.  Camisole  of  nainsook  with  broderie  Anglaise. 

7.  Chemise  model  in  cambric  and  longcloth,  braid  and  embroidery. 

8.  Chemise,  mo<lern  embroidery  and  fine  longcloth. 

9.  Chemise,  cambric  tucks  and  satin  stitch  embroidery. 

10.  Linen  collar  for  morning  wear  edged  with  embroidery. 

387. — Travelling  Bag. 

Material :  Brown  leather,  with  embroidery  of  brown  purse  silk  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  small  outside  pocket  for  tourist  ticket, 
&Q.  Strap  and  buckle,  and  steel  clasp  and  lock. 

388. — Corner  Border  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

This  design  must  be  worked  on  canvas,  the  size  of  which  is  chosen 
according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  carpet,  cushion,  stools, 
&c.  The  colours  required  are  five  shades  of  stone  colour,  the  palest 
silk,  and  three  shades  of  claret  or  crimson. 

389. — Cratat-End  in  Mionardise  and  Crochet. 

'The  mignardise  selected  for  this  piece  of  work  should  he  very 
finely  woven,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  necktie  is  worked  first,  ist 
row :  *  1  double  crocheted  loosely  in  the  first  6  loops  of  the  braid, 
taking  care  not  to  draw  them  up  too  tightly ;  3  chain,  turn  the 
work,  I  double  in  the  6  loops  on  the  other  side  of  the  braid ;  repeat 
from  *  till  the  required  length  is  attained.  Then  sew  together  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  mignardise  so  as  to  form  a  strip  which 
shall  be  the  inner  part  of  the  necktie,  and  row ;  Along  one  side  of 
this  strip  crochet  as  follows: — i  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  a 
scallop,  twice  alternately  6  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  the 
next  scallop,  i  leaf  of  4  chain,  3  treble  in  the  ist  of  the  4  chain,  the 
upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  all  together,  i  leaf  like  the  above 
described,  i  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  the  next  scallop,  13  chain, 
I  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  the  next  scallop,  i  leaf  of  5  chain,  3 
doable  long  treble  in  the  first  of  the  5  chain,  the  upper  parts  drawn 
up  all  together;  i  leaf  like  the  one  atove  described,  i  double  in  the 
centre  loop  of  the  next  scallop,  13  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  loop 
of  the  next  scallop,  i  leaf  of  7  chain  and  3  treble  long  treble  in  the 
first  stitch,  the  upper  parts  drawn  up  all  together ;  i  leaf  like  the 
atove  described,  i  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  the  next  scallop  but 
one,  S  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next 
scallop,  2  leaves  like  the  atove  described,  except  that  they  must  bo 
joined  with  a  slip  stitch,  as  showm  in  the  illustration,  1  double  in 
the  centre  loop  of  the  next  scallop  but  one,  13  chain,  joining  the 
centre  stitch  to  the  centre  of  the  last  13  chain,  i  double  in  the 
centre  loop  of  the  next  scallop,  2  leaves  like  the  two  opposite  ont's, 
always  joining  as  required,  1  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  the  next 
scallop,  13  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  next  13  chain,  i  double  in 
the  centre  of  the  next  scallop*  2  leaves  like  the  two  opposite  ones, 
joining  as  before ;  twice  alternately  i  double  in  the  centre  loop  of 
the  next  scallop,  6  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  loop  of  the  next 
scallop,  and  also  in  the  loop  in  which  the  first  double  crochet  was 
worked  ;  then  alternately  6  cluun,  and  i  double  in  the  centre  loop 
of  the  opposite  scallops.  Then  take  a  second  piece  of  mignardise 
and  crochet  for  the  border  as  follows : — 3rd  row :  •  i  doable  in 
the  first  loop  of  the  second  mignardise,  6  chain,  join  to  the  centre 
loop  of  the  scallop  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  braid  8  chain,  1 
double  in  the  next  loop  but  one  of  the  second  braid,  i  leaf  of  5  chain 
and  3  double  long  treble  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  the  upper  parts  to 
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be  drawn  up  all  together ;  1  leaf  like  the  above  described,  i  double  in 
the  next  loop  but  two  of  the  second  braid,  5  times  alternately  i  chain, 
I  double  in  the  next  loop  but  two  of  the  second  braid,  then  »  leaves 
like  the  last  two,  but  joinwl  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  i  double  in 
the  next  loop  but  two  of  the  second  bniid,  8  chain,  join  to  the  same 
loop  of  the  first  row  to  which  you  joined  before,  6  chain,  1  double 
in  the  next  looj)  but  one  of  the  second  braid,  J  chain,  join  to  the  next 
loop  of  the  second  braid,  3  chain.  Now,  working  as  in  the  first  row 
of  a  pattern  row  in  Victoria  cnx’het,  take  np  i  stitch  out  of  the  * 
loops  on  the  other  side  of  the  second  braid,  and  also  out  of  the  5 
next  opposite  loops ;  then  crochet  off  these  stitches  as  in  the  second 
row  of  the  Victoria  crochet,  3  chain,  join  to  the  same  loop  on  the  first 
side  of  the  second  braid  where  you  last  joined,  and  also  to  the  centre 
loop  of  the  next  scallop  of  the  first  row,  1  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

390. — Embeoideeed  Vandyke  Hordeb  foe  Raskets,  4c. 
Ground  of  grey  cloth,  with  embroidery  of  brown  soutache  and 
diflerent  bright-coloured  silks.  The  stitches  recpiired  arc  chain, 
knotted,  and  feather  stitch. 

SOI  and  39*. — Insertion  for  Undeulinen,  4c.,  in  Florentine 
Guipibe. 

Tliese  effective  designs  are  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  plain 
netting,  in  iKiint  dc  toile,  point  de  reprise,  and  point  d’esprit. 
The  outlines  of  the  central  figures  arc  worked  with  button-hole 
stitch  ami  purls,  the  netted  ground  being  afterwards  cut  away  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

393. — Cap  Ceown  in  Point  Lace. 

Tlie  design  is  traced  on  tracing  pajier,  over  which  is  laid  fine 
Brussels  net.  The  outlines  are  then  gone  over  with  point  lace 
braid,  the  different  lace  stitches  worked,  and  the  crown  finished  off 
with  pearl  edging. 

394  and  39S. — Edgings  foe  Underlinen,  4c. 

These  patterns  are  embroidered  on  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or  fine 
lawn.  The  stitches  requiretl  for  No.  395  are  satin  and  overcast, 
and  for  No.  394  button-hole  stitch,  the  wheels  being  worked  in  lace 
stitch.  Both  designs  are  finished  oft'  with  button-hole  stitch  round 
the  edge. 

396  and  397, — Embroidered  Sofa  Cushion  in  S.atin  Stitch 
AND  Point  Busse. 

The  ground  selected  for  this  pretty  design  should  be  a  pure  grey 
satin  of  not  too  pale  a  shade.  The  cornflowers  are  embroidoreii  in 
satin  stitch  with  blue  purse  silk  ;  the  leaves  and  stems  with  green 
silk,  in  satin,  and  overcast  stitch,  and  point  russe.  The  stamens  are 
worked  in  knotted  stitch  with  gold  thread,  the  buds  being  overcast 
in’  a  slanting  direction  with  brown  silk.  The  wheatears  are  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  thread  and  maize-coloured  silk,  and  each 
sepanite  design  on  the  corner  pieces  is  finisheil  off  with  gold  cord 
round  the  outline.  The  border  is  embroidered  with  three  shailes  of 
fawn-coloured  silk  in  satin,  overcast,  chain,  and  knotted  stitch, 
white  between  the  two  rows  of  chain  stitch  a  herring-bone  or 
feather  stitch  embroidery  is  intnxluced.  The  completed  cushion  is 
finished  off  with  silk  cord  and  tassels ;  we  recommend  our  readers 
to  study  carefully  the  large  and  small  illustrations  before  com¬ 
mencing  their  reproduction  of  the  design.  For  the  centre  group 
see  illustr.ition  No.  113  on  the  Pattern  Sheet. 

398. — Edging  fob  Washing  M.ateeials. 

This  edging  is  embroidorwl  in  satin  stitch  on  lawn  or  batiste, 
and  edged  with  scallops  of  button-hole  stitch. 

399. — Insertion  for  Underlinen,  4c. 

Tlie  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  mull  muslin,  batiste, 
or  lawn,  the  stitches  reejuired  being  for  the  figures  satin  and  over¬ 
cast,  and  for  the  border  button-hole  stitch. 

400. — Square  in  Point  Lace. 

Transfer  the  design  on  to  tracing  paper,  and  sow  on  the  point 
lace  braid  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Then  work  the  bars  and 
wheels  in  the  appropriate  hvee  stitches  with  fine  Mecklenburg 
thread. 

401. — Crochet  Edging  for  Undeelinen,  4c. 

1st  row :  Double  crochet  along  a  foundation  chain  of  the  required 
length,  tnd  row:  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  miss  1,  repeat.  3rd  row: 


1  double,  5  chain,  repeat.  4th  row  :  *  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
5  chain,  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  S  chain,  4  chain, 
repeat,  sth  row :  i  double,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  i  chain,  repeat. 

40A. — Edging  in  Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

ist  row :  *  1  double  in  the  first  vaudyke  of  the  braid,  i  purl  of 
5  chain,  and  i  sli|)  stitch,  1  double  in  the  same  Vandyke,  z  chain, 
4  treble,  separattsl  by  1  purl  iK'tween  each  in  the  next  Vandyke, 

2  chain,  repeat  from  *.  2ml  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid' 
I  double  in  the  vaudyke,  5  chain,  repeat.  3nl  row :  1  treble,  i 
chain,  miss  i,  repeat. 

403. — Crochet  Star  foe  Antimac.assaes,  4e. 

Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co’s.  Boar’s  Head  Cotton  No.  14,  and 
fine  hook. 

Make  a  circle  of  iz  chain  and  join  by  a  slip  stitch,  ist  round: 
Alternately  5  chain,  1  double,  iz  times.  2nd  round  :  z  slip  stitches, 
alternately  7  chain,  1  douhle  in  the  centre  of  the  5  eh:nn,  then  7 
chain,  i  douhle  in  the  slip  stitches.  3rd  round  :  3  slip  stitches  on  the 
chain  loop,  4  chain  to  form  i  double  long  treble,  i  double  long 
treble  where  the  3rd  slip  stitch  was  crocheted,  the  upper  jiarts  not 
drawn  up  at  present ;  z  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  stitch,  the 
upper  parts  drawn  up,  not  separately,  but  with  the  iireviously- 
worked  double  long  treble,  *  7  chain,  z  double  long  treble  in  the 
same  stitch  as  last  long  treble,  the  ujiper  parts  not  yet  drawn  up, 
z  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  7  chain,  to  be  drawn 
up  with  the  tno  jireviously  worked,  repeat  from  * ;  then  7  chain, 

I  slip  stitch.  4th  round:  4  slip  stitches,  16  ch:iin,  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  3rtl  (these  three  form  1  treble),  i  treble,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st 
of  3  chain,  2Z  treble  in  the  circle,  i  slip  stitch  to  the  ist  of  16 
chain,  8  slip  stitches,  16  chain,  and  rejicat  from  *,  joining  each 
circle  together  by  a  slip  stitcli  to  the  opposite  5  treble.  5th  round  : 

1  double,  13  chain,  and  repe:it.  6th  round :  *  i  double  in  the  3rd  of 
the  13  chain,  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  10  stitch,  7  chain,  and  repeat 
from  *.  7th  round  :  3  slip  stitch,  *  i  double  in  the  4th  chain  stitch, 
four  times  alternately  7  chain,  i  double  where  the  ist  double  was 
worked,  3  chain,  miss  6,  i  double,  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  same 
stitch,  repeat  from  •  ;  fasten  off  and  cut  the  thread.  8th  round  : 
With  a  new  thread  *  5  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  centre  of 
the  7  chain  loop,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  same  loop,  z  chain,  i 
double  in  the  centre  of  next  7  chain  loop,  z  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

404. — Crochet  Insertion  for  Underlinen,  4c. 

'Tliis  pattern  is  crocheted  partly  by  the  long  and  partlj’  by  the 
narrow  way  as  follows: — 1st  row:  10  chain,  of  which  the  last  3 
form  I  treble,  going  back  along  the  other  7,  crochet  7  treble  *  ; 
turn  the  work,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  7  treble,  7  chain,  the  last  3 
to  form  I  treble ;  turn  the  work,  7  treble,  repeat  from  *  till  the 
required  length  is  attaiueil.  Along  each  side  of  this  completed  row 
crochet  the  long  way  as  follows : — znd  row:  i  double  in  the  point 
of  the  Vandyke,  6  chain,  repeat.  3rd  row  :  3  treble,  the  upiicr  parts 
of  which  are  drawn  up  all  ti^rether,  2  chain,  miss  z,  repeat.  4th 
row :  Like  the  3rd,  except  that  the  3  treble  are  crochctwl  in  the 

2  chain  of  the  previous  row.  These  rows  are  now  repeated  along 
the  other  side  of  the  work. 

405  and  406. — Eaibroidered  Match-Box. 

The  box  is  made  of  cardboard,  covcrwl  with  black  leather,  and 
ornamentwl  with  an  embroidery,  workeil  on  black  satin,  with  purse 
silk  of  various  colours.  See  illustration  406. 

407. — Dress  Tbimaiing  in  Tatting  and  Point  Lace. 

This  rich-looking  lace  is  intended  for  dresses,  piletots,  and 
polonaises.  It  is  worked  with  black  point  lace  braid  and  black 
purse  silk.  The  tatted  patterns  are  first  worked,  each  rosette 
retjuiriug  two  threads,  the  Jirtt  being  used  to  dniw  up  with,  the 
second  being  free  and  hanging  loose  from  the  shuttle.  *  Work  on 
the  second  thread  z  double,  and  then  with  the  first  thread  close  to, 

I  circle  of  3  double,  6  times  alternately  i  purl,  z  double,  then  i  purl, 

3  double ;  repeat  from  •,  joining  of  course  at  every  repetition,  as 
shonm  in  the  illustration.  Then  join  both  threads  together  and  cut 
them  off.  tor  the  trefoil  pattern  betww'n  the  scallops  only  one 
thread  is  required.  Tat  3  circles  close  to  each  other,  as  follows:— 

6  double,  5  times  alternately  i  purl,  z  double,  then  i  jiurl,  6  double ; 
join  ns  required  in  each  repetition.  The  two-leave<l  figures  consist 
of  two  circles  like  the  above  described.  The  small  rosettes  round 
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the  edge  require  onlj-  one  thread,  and  are  worked  as  follows : — 1 
circle  of  3  double,  6  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  then  1  purl, 
3  double,  close  to  this  tat  3  circles  like  the  one  just  described,  join¬ 
ing  as  required;  fasten  oflF  carefully  and  cut  the  thread.  The 
following  rosettes  are  tatted  in  the  same  manner.  After  finishing 
the  tatting  transfer  the  design  on  to  tracing  paper,  and  sew  on  the 
point  lace  braid,  placing  your  tatted  rosettes  and  trefoils  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Then  embroider  the  Venetian  bars  and  the 
various  lace  stitches  inside  the  scallops  of  the  braid.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  sewing  the  latter  not  to  take  the  needle  through  the 
tracing  cloth  or  paper. 

408. — Tkavellino  Case  foe  Flask  and  Glass. 

Tlie  case  is  made  of  leather,  with  an  embroidery  of  sitin  and 
overcast  stitch,  worked  with  brown  purse  silk.  Metal  l(K-k,  and 
strap  and  buckle. 


409  and  410. — Obnamental  Penwipee. 

This  fanciful  little  ornament  represents  a  parasol,  while  fulfilling 
its  serious  duties  as  a  penwiper.  Round  the  bronze  liandle  with  its 
tassels  of  crimson  silk  is  an  oval  of  white  cloth,  vandyked  round  the 
edge,  and  coveretl  with  an  applique  of  grey  cloth  laid  over  card¬ 
board,  and  sewn  on  with  gold  cord  and  yellow  silk.  See  illustration 
410.  Underneath  this  oval  is  a  box-pleating  of  several  strips  of 
cloth,  also  vandyked  round  the  edge. 

41 1. — CTeculab  Antimacassae  in  Point  de  Venise. 

Our  illustration  gives  the  third  of  this  effective  cover  in  its  original 
size.  The  design  is  traced  on  cambric,  and  the  outlines  and  bars 
are  workcil  in  button-hole  stitch  ;  the  remainder  of  the  embroidery 
consists  of  satin,  plain  and  knotted  stitch.  The  batiste  ground  is 
then  cut  away. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


Bothii'cll :  a  Trajedij.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  (London: 

Chatto  and  Windus,  Piccadilly.  1S74.) 

This  remarkable  work  is  not  likely,  from  its  subject  and  its 
length,  to  hold  and  fascinate  the  general  public.  It  will  not  take 
fhe  world  by  storm,  it  will  not  raise  men’s  voices  in  loud  plaudits, 
nor  awaken  the  ire  of  “  blatant  reviewers,”  as  did  the  earlier 
productions  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  In  the  first  place,  Bothxoell  requires 
quiet,  steady  reading,  however  likely  to  prejudice  the  judgment,  as 
Sidney  Smith  remarked ;  in  the  second  place,  Bnthwell  will  be 
caviare  to  the  multitude  of  sensational  readers.  To  follow  this 
grand  work  act  by  act  calls  for  more  time  and  more  care  than  the 
ordinary  reader  has  to  bestow,  yet  for  those  who  will  devote  this 
time,  who  will  bestow  this  careful  reading,  there  is  full  reward. 

The  characters  are  admirably  painted ;  the  weak  yet  cruel  nature 
of  Darnley  appears  in  cold  gfrey  tints  by  the  side  of  the  proud,  pas¬ 
sionate,  and  strong,  and  yet  more  cruel  Mary. 

The  final  parting  of  Mary  aud  Darnley  shows  most  strongly  the 
contrast  of  their  natures. 

The  third  act,  entitled  Jane  Gordon,  gives  the  meeting  between 
the  now  wedded  Mary  and  Bothwell  and  his  divorced  wife,  Jane 
Gordon. 

Subtle  touches  suggest  more  tlian  tell  of  Jane’s  devoted  love  for  her 
husband,  taken  from  her  by  Mary’s  passion  and  Bothwell’s  ambition. 
Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  depict  Bothwell  as  one  among  the  many 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  Queen,  but  as  a  man  moved  by  strong  ambi- 
ti  'U,  an  ambition  which  loads  him  to  override  all  obstacles  in  his 
path.  Bothwell’s  perception  of  the  moral  superiority  of  his  divorced 
wife  over  Mary  is  well  depicted,  as  is  the  manly  nature  of  the 
Scottish  noble  which  prompts  him  to  endeavour  to  avoid  fhe  scene 
between  the  two  women,  and  which  when  too  late,  shows  him, 
though  indistinctly,  what  he  has  lost  in  the  devotion  of  Jane  Gordon. 

The  two  women,  again,  are  well  contrasted.  In  fact,  Bothwell  is  a 
series  of  pictures  of  marvellous  beauty,  well  drawn,  and  with  great 
depths  of  colouring,  but  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  or  analyse 
in  a  review  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Salon  of  Paris 
or  the  Royal  Academy  pictures  within  the  same  limited  space.  We 
do  not  conceive  it  to  be  within  our  province  to  lightly  turn  over  pages 
upon  which  so  much  work,  so  much  thought,  and  so  much  talent  has 
l)een  expended,  or  to  judge  of  this  tragedy  as  aVhole  upon  a  few  days’ 
acquaintance,  but  we  advise  those  who  love  poetry  to  read  and  study 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  Bothwell,  for  they  will  find  fresh  beauties  in  every 
pasre  to  reward  them.  Bothwell,  unlike  Atalanto,  in  Calyd'in,  has  no 
swing  and  rhythm  of  the  Greek  chorus,  recalls  no  classjc  sonnet,  and 
brings  no  remembrance  of  Sophocles’  plaj-s,  but  Bothwell  possesses 
a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  a  charm  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
thoughtful  readers  and  by  lovers  of  high  art  in  the  world  of  word- 
painting. 


The  Mothers  of  Great  Men.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  A  New  Edition. 
Illustrated  by  Valentino  W.  Bromley.  (London :  Chatto  and 
Windus.) 

In  its  present  form  The  Mothers  of  Great  Men  is  a  charming  gift- 
book  for  any  young  lady,  and  especially  commends  itself  to  young 
mothers,  in  whose  hand  lies  the  training  of  the  next  generation  of 
Englishmen.  The  stories  of  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  of  Henry  VII.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  John 
Wesley,  of  Napoleon,  of  Cowper,  of  Byron,  of  Goethe,  and  of  Richter 
convey  lessons  which  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  thoughtful 
women. 

Grammar  Land ;  or.  Grammar  in  Fun  for  the  Children  of  School- 
roomshire.  By  M.  L.  N.  Illustrated^by  P.  Waddy.  (London  : 
Houlston  and  Sons,  Paternoster-square.) 

An  amusing,  quaint  volume,  teaching  the  grammatical  difficulties 
pleasantly  enough.  We  think  this  work  well  adapted  as  an  early 
class-book,  to  be  read  aloud  and  commented  on  by  the  teacher,  but 
we  do  not  think  the  little  people  themselves  will  read  it  con  amove, 
as,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delightful  lesson  book, 
yet  as  an  atnusing  book  to  read  in  playtime  it  would  not  be  as  accept¬ 
able  as  several  others  wo  could  name. 

Madre  Natura  versus  the  Moloch  of  Fashion,  by  Luke  Limner, 
Esq.  (London:  Chatto  and  W indus),  is  on  a  totally  difierent subject, 
but  one  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  ladies,  whichever 
side  they  take  of  the  great  question,  “  to  lace  or  not  to  lace.”  The 
list  of  diseases  produced  by  the  corset  is  long  enough  to  appal  the 
most  inveterate  tight-lacer.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  well 
illustrated,  the  publishers  who  succeeded  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Camden  Hotten  evidently  carrying  on  their  business  in  the  exceUent 
taste  and  style  of  their  predecessor. 

A  Woman’s  IFbrfe  in  IVater-Ciire,  by  Mary  S.  G.  Nichols 
(London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  water.  Mrs.  Nichols  not  only  gives  an 
account  of  water-cure  but  of  hunger-cure,  which  commends  itself  by 
its  c3mmon-8ense  statements. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  many  lives  are  shortened  by 
excess  in  eating,  and  that  we  owe  many  diseases  to  the  excessive 
nutriment  of  the  system. 

We  have  received  several  pamphlets : — 

JTie  Truth  Seeker,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hopps  (London : 
Trubner  and  Co.),  which  will  commend  itself  only  to  members  of 
the  Unitarian  Church.  To  these  it  is  full  of  interest. 

Badminton,  by  R.  D.  Norseman  {Land  and  Water  Office),  giving 
full  directions  and  rules  for  playing  the  game  of  that  name. 

After  Office  Hours  (Passmore  and  Alabaster,  Paternoster-buildings), 
detailing  the  work  of  London  missionaries,  and  appealing  to  all 
classes  for  help  in  the  good  work. 
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GARDENING— AUGUST. 


The  temperature  of  this  month  is  generally  higher 
than  the  last,  the  average  being  between  6l°  and 
62°.  One  main  cause  of  this  increase  is  the  greater 
warmth  of  the  nights,  which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  earth’s  surface  has  been  heated  by  the  sunshine 
of  the  long  days  during  the  last  two  months.  The 
rainfall  also  is  less  during  August  than  July.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  daylight  sensibly  dec.ines  to.vards  the 
end  of  the  mon‘h,  and  many  things  in  shrubberies  and 
gardens  begin  to  put  on  an  autumnal  appearance.  This 
must  be  counteracted,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  careful 
removal  of  dead  leaves,  and  of  flowers  that  have  ceased 
to  prove  ornamental.  Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  calmeas, 
and  heaths  should  have  all  dead  flowers  removed  at 
once,  and  must  be  kept  fresh  and  in  a  growing  state  by 
watering,  if  necessary.  The  ripening  of  seed  in  the 
case  of  any  of  these  American  or  bog  plants,  which  are 
now  being  so  freely  introduced  into  shrubberies,  very 
much  interferes  with  their  proper  growth,  and  with  the 
promise  of  blossom  for  another  year.  They  all  bear 
cutting  remarkably  well,  and  the  best  method  of  im¬ 
proving  them  is  to  be  liberal  with  cut  flowers  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom.  We  know  very  many  persons 
who  have  large  gardens  who  dislike  cutting  their 
flowering  shrubs,  and  who  hesitate  in  giving  away 
small  pieces  of  border  perennials,  and  even  to  gather 
the  flowers  of  them  ;  but  here,  as  in  life  generally, 
liberality  is  the  best  policy.  Our  shrubs  improve  by  cut¬ 
ting,  and  reward  us  generously  with  additional  blossoms 
another  year.  The  parent  perennial  plants  will  also  most 
certainly  be  benefited  by  the  spadeful  of  fresh  soil 
which  is  put  in  to  fill  up  the  space  left  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  the  small  pieces  which  we  may  have  given 
to  a  friend.  We  are  always  unwilling  to  allow  that  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  should  be  dull  at  any  time ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  August  is  a  most  difficult 
month  in  which  to  maintain  a  bright  and  showy  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  start  things  so  early  in 
the  year  that  the  best  fuchsias  will  be  going  off  bloom 
before  August  is  ended,  and  unless  a  succession  of  these 
plants  has  been  kept,  a  great  loss  must  be  sustained 
when  their  showy  flowers  are  removed.  Advantage  is 
not  unfrequently  taken  of  the  fine  weather  during  this 
month  to  turn  everything  out  of  doors,  and  to  clean 
or  fresh  paint  the  houses.  An  annual  cleaning  and 
painting,  certainly  every  third  year,  are  highly  essential. 
They  not  only  serve  to  keep  the  plants  healthy,  but 
save  a  large  amount  of  labour,  and  not  a  little  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  without  attention  to  cleanliness  nothing 
can  do  well  under  glass.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
greenhouse  being  painted  during  August,  but  the  con¬ 
servatory  had  better  be  left  a  little  longer  ;  for  just  now 
all  the  trailing  plants  contained  in  it  are  at  the  height  of 
their  beauty.  The  pillars  and  roof  should  be  bright 
with  the  blossoms  of  passion-flowers,  coboea  scandens 
variegata,  the  rich-coloured  tacsonias,  hoya  carnosa, 
rhynchospermum  jasminoides,HardenbergiaLindleyana, 


or  any  others  which  may  have  been  selected  from  the 
varied  lists  of  half  hardy  climbers  suited  to  conservatory 
decoration.  The  roof  of  a  well-furnished  conservatory 
is  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  disturb  it.  The  best  time  to  clean  and  paint  the 
inside  of  a  conservatory  is  either  before  the  trailing 
plants  make  a  start  in  the  spring  or  just  before  camellias 
are  brought  into  the  house  for  the  winter,  which  must 
not  be  later  than  the  first  week  in  October.  Begonias 
should  now  be  in  bloom  B.  rosceflora  and  B.  Veitchii 
are  two  beautiful  greenhouse  varieties.  With  a  few  of 
the  best  named  lantanas,  such  as  L.  moufek,  Elizabeth, 
Madame  Dufoy,  Raphael,  Triomphe  de  Matieille,  and 
others,  also  a  few  heliotropes,  any  glass-house  may  be 
made  gay,  provided  there  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  those 
most  valuable  plants  never  to  be  neglected  during  any 
month  of  the  year — we  mean  the  zonale  geraniums. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  them  at  any  season,  and  with 
kind  treatment  they  are  always  ready  to  come  into 
flower  when  we  may  require  them.  Pot  specimens  of 
the  shrubby  mimulus,such  as  diplacus  atropurpureus  and 
diplacus  splendidus,  also  of  the  choicest  petunias,  both 
single  and  double,  may  with  advantage  be  added.  Tree 
carnations  can  also  be  so  treated  as  to  come  into  flower 
at  this  time.  A  stove  house,  under  proper  management, 
will  now  be  able  to  furnish  many  plants,  orchids,  pitcher 
plants,  ardisia  crinulata,  with  a  host  of  foliaged  plants 
capable  of  enduring  the  change  to  a  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  if  kept  free  from  draught. 

Those  who  cultivate  chrysanthemums  for  the  house 
must  be  careful  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want 
of  moisture,  and  that  they  are  kept  free  from  green  fly. 
Cuttings  of  the  extreme  points,  if  now  struck  in  a  gentle 
hotbed,  will  make  very  dwarf  plants  for  late  blooming. 
Variegated  ivy-leaved  geraniums  produce  a  good  effect 
when  suffered  to  hang  down  from  the  stand  of  a  green¬ 
house,  or  when  trained  over  basket-work.  There  are 
now  several  lovely  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  among  them 
we  may  select  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  golden  ivy- 
leafed,  magenta  variegata,  and  silver  gem,  all  of  which 
are  especially  good.  August  this  year  ought  to  be  the 
brightest  month  in  the  flower  garden ;  a  cold,  dull, 
ungenial  May  kept  everything  backward,  and  made 
planting  in  many  parts  of  our  island  much  later  than 
usual.  In  many  gardens  it  was  difficult  to  get  cuttings 
last  month,  for  few  persons  like  to  take  them  before 
beds  are  tolerably  well  covered  with  their  different 
plants.  The  earlier  they  are  taken  the  better  ;  any 
time  during  August  they  may  be  struck  in  the  open  air 
in  the  full  sunshine ;  but  those  left  for  next  month 
will  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  and  a  little  bottom 
heat  to  start  them.  After  the  July  rain  weeds  now 
become  troublesome,  and  the  Dutch  or  Prussian  hoe 
and  a  fine  rake  must  be  used  over  beds  and  borders 
once,  or  even  more  often,  every  week.  Gravel  walks, 
lawns,  and  the  edgings  of  beds  will  require  their  usual 
amount  of  attention.  It  is  folly  to  give  up  the  use  of 
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the  mowing  machine  in  hot  summer  weather  because 
the  grass  does  not  appear  to  grow.  The  operation  can 
be  rapidly  performed,  and  the  mere  pressure  and 
sweeping  of  the  machine  do  good.  Let  dead  flowers 
and  dead  leaves  be  removed  and  care  be  given  to  keep 
the  flower  garden  neat.  It  is  more  frequented  than  the 
glass-houses  at  this  season,  and  consequently  requires  a 
more  scrupulous  supervision.  Any  lady  who  takes  an 
interest  in  her  garden  will  find  a  very  healthy  and 
profitable  amusement  for  half  an  hour  every  morning 
after  breakfast  spent  with  a  basket  and  pair  of  scissors 
in  removing  dead  flowers  and  arranging  the  growth  of 
her  bedding  plants.  To  do  this  effectually  is  a  daily 
occupation.  Of  border  plants  several,  such  as  the  tall 
pyrethrum,  &c.,  will  require  to  be  cut  down,  and 
many  others  must  be  staked  and  tied.  Proceed  with 
the  budding  of  roses  ;  July  is  considered  the  proper 
momh  for  budding,  but  the  seasons  rule  everything  in 
gardening,  and  the  state  of  the  buds  and  of  the  bark  is 
the  only  true  index  of  proper  time.  The  buds  should 
be  well  up  but  not  started,  and  the  bark  should  run 
easily  from  the  w’ood  on  being  lifted  with  the  end  of 
the  budding  knife.  As  long  as  these  conditions  exist 
budding  may  be  successfully  practised.  la?t  the  roots 
of  lilies  and  bulbous  plants,  which  require  partial  rest, 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  gradually  dried  to  prepare 
them  for  planting  in  autumn.  Very  great  additions 
have  of  late  been  made  to  the  beautiful  plants  of  the  lily 
tribe.  Any  of  our  readers  who  take  delight  in  these  will 
do  well  to  consult  a  little  book.  Notes  on  Lilies  and  their 
Culture,  by  Messrs.  Teutschel  and  Co.,  of  Colchester, 
who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  these  lovely 
flowers,  and  are  continually  introducing  new  varieties. 

The  stove-house,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  may 
now  contribute  many  beautiful  specimens  to  enrich  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  There  is  an  endless 
variety  of  orchids  which  at  this  season  will  bear  cool 
treatment,  and  when  in  full  bloom  may  be  suspended 
on  pieces  of  decayed  wood,  or  in  baskets  from  the  roofs 
of  glass-houses  and  the  windows  of  sitting-rooms, 
though  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  must  not  be  exposed 
to  draught.  Stove  ferns  and  lycopodiums  may  be 
introduced  under  the  same  condi  ions.  The  singular 
and  elegant  stag’s -horn  fern  makes  a  most  attractive 
specimen  when  suspended  ;  it  may  be  grown  in  an 
empty  cocoanut  shell,  or  in  a  wire  basket  with  damp 
moss.  Baskets,  &c.,  should  be  so  hung  that  they  may 
easily  be  taken  down  and  dipped  in  a  water  tank  when 
the  plants  require  it. 

In  the  vegetable  garden  let  all  crops  that  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable  be  removed  at  once.  This  saves  much 
unnecessary  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  g  ves,  also, 
time  for  some  additional  crops.  White  turnips  may  be 
sown  in  drills  or  broadcast  over  the  land  from  which 
eaily  peas  and  potatoes  have  just  been  cleared  away. 


These  will  thrive  well  enough  without  any  additional 
manure  ;  but  if  celery  is  to  be  set  out,  or  winter  greens 
are  to  be  planted,  manure  will  be  required  even  on  the 
richest  garden  soil.  No  soil  will  grow  two  crops  of 
vegetable  in  the  same  year  without  very  liberal  treat¬ 
ment.  Both  quantity  and  quality  are  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  first-sown  carrots  and 
onions  may  be  taken  up  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  state  of  the  tops  will  indicate  the  proper  time. 
Sow  onion  seed  for  a  spring  crop.  Earth  up  celery, 
not  in  one  operation,  but  gradually  as  the  rows  become 
fir — a  row  of  celery  must  be  gone  over  five  or  six 
times  before  the  final  earthing  up  for  the  winter  is 
made.  If  the  we.ither  be  dry,  fresh-planted  celery 
must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  so  must 
the  latest  sown  peas  if  they  are  to  come  to  perfection. 
Blanch  endive  as  it  becomes  fit,  and  plant  out  for  a 
winter  supply.  Use  the  hoe  freely  and  frequently 
among  young  lettuce  plants,  which  tends  much  to  keep 
them  from  running  at  this  season.  Salsafy  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  liquid  manure.  Vegetables  in 
season  during  the  month  are  broad  beans,  beet,  cab¬ 
bages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  capsicums,  cardoons,  en¬ 
dive,  French  beans,  globe  artichokes,  lettuces,  and  small 
salading  ;  mushrooms,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
and  vegetable  marrows.  In  the  fruit  garden,  grapes 
under  gass  should  be  thinned,  and  the  lateral  shoots  of 
the  vines  stopped.  Melons  in  heat  will  also  require 
stopping,  and  the  fruit  thinned  out  three  or  four  to  a 
plant.  Wall  trees  in  the  open  air  must  be  examined 
daily.  Snails,  wasps,  flies,  and  ants  do  an  incalculable 
amount  of  damage  in  a  very  short  time.  If  any  tree 
does  not  look  healthy  it  should  on  no  account  be  suffered 
to  c.rrry  out  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  Should  the  weather 
be  dry,  growth  and  vigour  may  be  imparted  by  gently 
stirring  the  ground  round  the  roots,  forking  in  some 
well-rotted  manure  and  soaking  this  with  water  twice 
or  three  times  in  the  week.  As  raspberries  cease  bear¬ 
ing,  cut  out  some  of  the  old  wood  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  shcxjts  that  are  to  stand  for  another 
year.  Protect  currants  from  birds  by  means  of  netting  ; 
red  currants  will  hang  after  they  are  ripe  for  many 
weeks,  but  black  currants  will  not  keep ;  they  must  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe.  New  strawberry  beds  may 
now  be  made.  Strong  runners  planted  in  August 
will  come  into  bearing  next  year  if  properly  treated. 
They  must  first  have  rooted  naturally  in  the  old  bed, 
then  be  remwed  with  a  trowel  with  as  much  earth 
about  their  roots  as  possible,  watered  and  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  during  winter  be  protected  by  a  covering 
of  short  litter.  The  fruit  in  season  consists  of  summer 
apples,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  straw¬ 
berries  ;  preen  gages,  Jefferson  and  other  plums ; 
peaches  and  nectarines  of  the  earliest  sorts,  melons  and 
figs,  also  grapes  from  the  vinery. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  season  of  Royal  Italian  Opera 
ended  brilliantly,  and  we  think  the  spirited  and 
indefatigable  director  may  be  congratulated  cn  a  highly 
successful  season,  and  deservedly  so.  Among  many 
new-comers  of  more  or  less  merit,  the  old  favourites 
shone  with,  if  possible,  increased  lustre.  Madame 
Caux-Patti  was,  as  heretofore,  the  reigning  star,  and  if 
we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  in 
the  person  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune  are  combined 
the  tragic  genius  of  a  Pasta,  Malibran,  or  Grisi  vcith 
the  brilliant  vocalisation  and  facility  of  a  Sc  n'ag,  still 
there  is  no  doubt  of  her  wonderful  powers,  which  every 
fresh  season  but  seems  to  mature.  Next  to  her,  and 
not  very  far  behind  either,  must  be  justly  ranked  the 
ta'ented  young  Canadian  songstress,  M..dlle.  Emma 
Albani,  who  only  needs  time  and  experience  to  place 
her  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  operatic  stage.  To 
those  more  familiar  characters  in  her  repertoire  to  which 
the  public  is  so  pleasantly  accustomed,  l.inda,  Amina, 
and  Gilda,  she  has  this  se.ason  added  Mignon,  the 
heroine  of  Ambroise  Thomas’s  opera  of  that  name,  and 
at  once  by  the  impersonation — truthful  and  admirable 
alike  in  a  musical  and  dramatic  point  of  view — materially 
enhanced  her  already  well-established  reputation.  Verdi’s 
opera  of  Luisa  Miller  was,  according  to  promise,  re¬ 
vived  for  Madame  Patti,  but  it  did  not  create  a  marked 
sensation,  though  every  justice  was  done  to  it  by  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  characters.  Among  the 
n^w  tenors  there  were  none  found  who  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  or  threatened  to  carry  off  the  palm 
from  Signor  Nicolini,  by  w'hom  it  is  still  borne  trium¬ 
phantly.  M.  Faure  still  continued  throughout  the  season 
to  prove  himself  the  greatest  of  living  artistes,  both  in  a 
musical  and  dramatic  point  of  view.  In  particular  his 
Mephistopheles  and  Guglielmo  Tell  are  acknowledged 
chef  cf  oeuvres. 

A  word  of  acknowledgment  is  due  at  the  close  of 
the  season  to  the  couiteous  and  indefatigable  secretary, 
Mr.  Henry  Nelson,  so  many  years  a  corner-stone  and 
prop  of  this  noble  theatre.  M.  Gatti  reopens  it  with 
promenade  concerts,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Herve, 
on  the  8th  inst.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  Cnristmas 
pantomime  here  is  The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  the  chief  feature 
in  the  season  that  has  just  ended  was  the  producthm  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  as  regards  scenery  and  acces.-ories, 
of  liaife’s  posthumous  opera  II  Talismano.  The  parts 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  were  sustained  in  their  custo¬ 
mary  style  of  excellence  by  Madame  Nilsson-Rouzeaud 
and  Signor  Campanini. 

The  Lyceum  is  for  this  month  and  the  next  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Soldene,  who  produces  La 
Grande  Duchesse  and  othe  popular  works  of  the  Offen¬ 
bach  and  Lecocq  repertoire.  Mr.  Bateman’s  dramatic 
company  meanwhile  migrate  for  a  short  season  to  the 
Standard,  where  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman  are'appeating  in  a  round  of  their  popular  and 


famous  impersonations.  Hamlet  will  be  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  early  in  the  auttmn,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mr.  Clayton  the 
King,  Mr.  Chippendale  Polonius,  and  Mr.  H.  Comp¬ 
ton  First  Gravedigger. 

The  Haymarket  will  be,  during  the  summer  recess, 
under  the  sway  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice,  who  intends  to  pro¬ 
duce  there  an  English  version  of  the  famous  Fremh 
drama  Le  Sphinx.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  new  comedy,  A 
Madcap  Prince,  postponed  from  tin  e  to  time,  is  to  be 
positively  produced  at  the  close  of  the  regular  season, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  universally 
popular  and  respected  manager,  Mr.  Buckstone. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  Dion  Boiuuault’s  skilful  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  French  drama.  La  Tmtatkn,  is  the  newest 
attraction.  It  is  magnificently  placed  upon  the  stage, 
and  well  acted  all  round,  the  main  interest  being  sus¬ 
tained,  and  efficiently,  by  Miss  Helen  Barry,  Amy 
Roselle,  and  Mr.  Charles  Thorne — an  importation  from 
America,  and  who  we  think  will  make  his  mark  here, 
as  he  possesses  much  original  talent. 

1  he  Princess’s,  Queen’s,  and  St.  James’s  Theatres 
have  been,  during  the  past  two  months,  occupied  by 
F'rench  companies,  who,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  have 
reaped  but  small  profit  from  their  various  speculations 
in  a  pecuniary  sense. 

At  the  Globe  the  ever-popular  Fille  de  Madame  Angot, 
and  at  the  Opeia  Comique  letocq’s  last  new  opera, 
Girofle-Girofla,  have  proved  undeviatingly  attractive. 

At  the  Court  Brighton  continues  up  to  the  present 
time  to  attract  full  and  fashionable  audiences  to  this, 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  aristocratic  theatres  in 
London. 

At  the  Strand  the  revival  of  Paul  Pry,  the  inquisitive 
hero, capitally  impersonated  by  Mr.  Edward  Teny.  and 
the  gorgeous  spectacular  extravaganza.  The  Field  oj 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  are  drawing  immense  houses. 

The  chaiming  Crystal  Palace  operas  have  been  un¬ 
usually  attractive  this  season.  In  addition  to  the  delight 
of  witnessing  to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves’s  return  to  the  scene 
of  his  many  triumphs,  apparently  with  powers  greater 
and  fresher  than  ever,  and  hearing  him  in  such  favourite 
English  operas  as  Guy  Mannering  and  The  Big^ars  Opera, 
to  the  music  of  which  he  alone  can  render  full  justice, 
there  has  been  that  of  welcoming  back  the  delightful 
young  tenor,  Mr.  Nordblom,  whom  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  style  the  Swedish  Sims  Reeves,  since 
he  possesses,  more  than  any  other  artiste  at  the  present 
day,  the  sweetness  of  voice  and  grace  and  elegance  of 
style  that  characterise  the  hinging  of  the  great  English 
tenor.  Mr.  Nordblom,  released  for  av*  hile  from  his 
engagement  at  the  Phi. harmonic,  where  his  spirituel 
impersonation  of  the  republican  poet  Ange  Pitou  gained 
him  hosts  of  admirers,  has  been  singing  at  the  Palace  in 
the  Crown  Diamonds,  11  Tiovatore,  and  \Jn  Ballo  in 
Masebtra,  with  unparalleled  success.  In  September  he 
purposes  making  a  short  tour  in  the  provinces. 
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LACE  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


For  all  the  lace  that  was  worn  in  olden  times,  how 
little,  after  all,  remains !  It  is  as  though  what 
we  see  had  some  special  quality  of  perpetuity.  But  lace 
must  submit,  like  other  articles,  to  endless  chances  of 
destruction.  No  small  portion  has  perished  from  decay, 
much  has  been  buried  with  other  treasure  in  times  of  civil 
war  and  never  recovered,  still  more  consumed  in  con¬ 
flagrations.  The  very  grave  has  claimed  its  portion,  for 
wealthy  ladies  in  the  mediaeval  times  were  entombed  in 
shrouds  of  lace.  Still  we  have  but  to  appreciate  what 
remains  without  sighing  for  irrecoverable  treasures. 

Of  mediaeval  specimens  is  an  altar  lace  in  poitit  Condi, 
presenting  in  compartments  the  successive  scenes  of 
the  Passion.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  careful  study, 
whether  as  regards  the  nobleness  of  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  or  the  insight  afforded  into  the  technical 
means  employed  by  the  lace-workers  of  the  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  most  remarkable  and  striking  effects.  It  is  a 
great  rarity,  and  though  lace  it  be,  shows  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  Italian  school  of  the  design  having 
been  unquestionably  first  portrayed  on  canvas. 

In  two  flounces  of  Brussels  point  belonging  to  Lady 
Chesterfield,  we  trace,  among  jieurs  isolees,  a  knight 
standing  on  the  arms  of  his  defeated  antagonist,  per¬ 
chance  woven  by  some  noble  dame  in  anticipation  of  the 
return  of  her  lord  from  the  wars.  If  so,  and  we  may 
as  well  indulge  imagination,  how  lightly  must  the  long 
hours  have  flown,  as,  sitting  at  casement  or  in  bower,  she 
wove  this  emblem  of  her  devotion  !  There  is  no  motto 
more  true  than  that  “  love  lightens  labour.”  In  an 
ancient  dress  of  Brussels  po'tit  d'Angleterre,  formerly 
worn  by  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  in  the  elaborate  work  of  which  may  be  traced  her 
initials  and  various  symbols,  among  which  the  dove  is 
most  conspicuous,  entwined  in  free  and  elegant  scroll¬ 
work,  is  a  specimen  of  surpassing  beauty,  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Exhibition,  and  was  doubtless  considered 
at  the  time  one  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
Belgian  capital.  Great  must  have  been  the  admiration 
at  the  French  Court  as  its  predecessor  moved  among  the 
courtly  throngs.  We  will  not  guess  the  possible  price. 
Such  purchases  are  for  Imperial  exchequers. 

Before  leaving  let  us  cast  another  glance  at  the 
Belgian  laces.  In  looking  at  the  specimens  of  Brussels 
point  d  r aiguille,  so  largely  patronised  in  England,  who 
can  forbear  admiration  at  its  delicate  texture,  clear 
beauty,  and  the  exquisite  ingenuity  displayed  ?  It  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  all  who  appreciate  the  exquisite  in 
quality  and  the  beautiful  in  workmanship.  Of  what  an 
infinitude  of  labour  are  these  specimens  the  product ! 
The  wealth  and  taste  of  England  secures  for  Brussels 
point  Paiguille  a  ready  market  here,  whilst  Brussels  plait, 
the  other  description  manufactured  at  the  capital,  secures 
its  read.'est  acceptance  on  thecontinent.  A  magnificent  so- 
called  b.me-point  coverlet  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze 
is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  for  the  fineness  of  the  work, 
in  carrying  on  which,  it  is  reported,  magnifying-glasses 


were  employed.  The  superb  design  is  heightened  by 
its  wave-like  look.  It  presents  a  boldness  of  pattern 
highly  artistic,  with  a  luxurious  richness  of  details. 
There  are  some  remarkable  clusters  of  flowers  springing 
from  faces  in  point  (T Argentan  flounces  rare  and  costly. 

A  flounce  of  point  and  guipure,  the  latter  in  gold  thread, 
reminds  us  of  an  entry  in  the  inventory  of  Richard  III. 
of  a  lace  mantle  of  white  silk  and  Venetian  gold,  part 
of  the  wardrobe  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Princess  Mary, 
as  shown  by  the  record  of  Privy  Purse  expenses,  gave 
to  some  ladies  sleeves  of  gold,  trimmed  with  parchment 
lace,  the  material  consisting  of  fine  strips  of  parchment, 
covered  with  gold  leaf.  Instead  of  parchment,  silk 
thread  was  in  later  times  used  as  the  core  of  gold  and 
silver  thread,  in  the  production  of  which  Venice  long  held 
high  repute.  The  contrasting  effect  of  gold  and  silver 
and  flaxen  thread  gave  wide  scope  for  ingenuity  of 
design.  A  lace  cape  of  solid  gold  wire  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  curious.  It  is  probably  of  Spanish  origin, 
belonging  to  a  time  when  ladies  engirt  themselves  in 
stiff*  and  cumbrous  costumes,  in  which  the  precious 
metals  and  stones  largely  entered. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  the  productions  of  the 
lace-making  countries  of  Europe  are  those  of  semi- 
barbarous  tribes.  Thus  we  met  with  Creva  lace  of 
Indian  cocoa-nut  fibre  made  by  the  Indians  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil,  famous  for  its  diamonds.  By  the  way, 
why  are  these  Indians  called  blacks  in  the  catalogue, 
when  their  hue  is  of  a  reddish  brown  ?  Strange  that  , 
Indian  ornament  of  all  kinds  should  display  that  fixity  ' 
of  design  belonging  till  lately  to  the  unchanging  East. 

The  art  of  lace-making  in  America  is  doubtless  as  old 
as  those  ruined  cities  of  stone  of  Egyptian-like  sculp¬ 
ture  which  strike  upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
traveller  in  Y  ucatan. 

One  house,  which  presents  as  an  exhibit  the  diflTerent 
descriptions  of  modern  Brussels  lace,  has  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  workers,  and  has  establishments  in  the 
chief  capitals  of  Europe.  Its  operations  involve  a  large  I 
capital  and  almost  faultless  discrimination  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  designs  and  styles.  Children  just  emerging  from 
infancy  find  employment  in  the  division  of  labour  thus  i 
represented.  The  ability  to  meet  every  requirement 
constitutes  itself  for  such  an  extended  organisation  a  , 
powerful  recommendation  for  wholesale  purchasers. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  ten  thousand  workers  are 
engaged  on  point  h  I'aigudle  gaze.  This  is  the  real  , 
Brussels,  with  ground  as  well  as  flowers  hand-made, 
the  leaves  of  the  former  being  partly  in  close  and  partly 
in  open  tissue,  the  close  passing  into  the  open  in  skilful 
gradations  so  as  to  bring  them  into  effective  relief. 

The  time  involved  in  this  minute  and  delicate  work 
necessitates  the  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
garniture  among  many  workers,  who  may  be  possibly 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  the  pieces  being  subsequently 
joined  together  so  artistically,  however,  that  the  flowers 
and  the  groundwork,  which,  by  the  way,  are  made 
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together,  might  have  been  wrought  by  the  same  hand. 
Point  gaze  would  seem  for  the  time  to  be  encroaching 
on  the  sovereignty  of  point  (PAleniion.  The  exquisite 
gradations  in  the  density  of  the  tissue  and  the  striking 
effect  of  the  relief  work  secure  everywhere  admiration, 
and  the  patterns  are  more  distinguishable  in  what  has 
all  the  appearance  of  light  and  shade  than  any  other 
description  of  lace-work  in  the  distance. 

It  is  a  fancy  that  may  be  pleasantly  indulged,  that  of 
dreaming  of  the  workers  of  hand-made  lace  scattered  over 
Europe,  and  here  and  there  gathered  into  clusters,  some 
pursuing  their  vocation  in  villages  nestling  in  the  clefts 
of  rock-bound  coasts ;  others  far  inland  among  wavy 
hills  covered  with  chestnut  and  olive,  some  in  homes 
embowered  in  vineyards,  some  in  peaceful  convents, 
some  in  deep  Alpine  valleys,  whilst  thousands  ply  their 
task  in  hearing  of  the  “  everlasting  murmur”  of  thronged 
cities.  It  is  a  happy  industry  which  supplies  employ¬ 
ment  without  severance  of  the  ties  of  home  to  such 
vast  numbers  of  young  girls  and  women,  constantly 
ministering  to  art,  not  mechanically,  but  with  feeling  and 
sympathy ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  trace  in 
changing  combinations  the  beautiful  in  form — creating, 
in  fact,  the  beautiful — without  being  visited  by  the 
inspiration  of  an  earnest  love  for  it. 

Every  country  has  its  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
lace-making  art,  but  it  mounts  to  too  high  an  antiquity  to 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  Whether  it  was  suggested  by 
the  fibres  of  an  Indian  bark,  by  the  intertwined  veins  of 
the  lotus  or  water-lily  leaf,  by  the  web  of  the  wild 
Chinese  silkworm,  or  otherwise,  matters  little.  In 
mediaeval  times  the  misty  North  and  the  sunny  South — 
Flanders  and  Italy — were  the  great  centres  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  five  hundred  years  that  have  gone  by, 
whilst  each  European  country  has  borrowed  from  them 
and  from  its  neighbours,  each  has  asserted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Honiton  for  England,  its  own  characteristic 
style.  Many  of  these  in  their  turn  are  referable  to 
natural  forms,  vivified  under  the  inspiring  influences 
of  art.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  legend  of  the  sailor 
lover  bringing  home  to  his  destined  bride  in  an  isl.md 
of  the  Adriatic  a  strange  bunch  of  coral  from  the  far 
East,  which  she  was  led  to  imitate  from  its  curious 
structure  and  the  beautiful  convolutions  of  its  branches, 
thus  originating  the  Venice  {X)int. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of. 
lace,  with  the  designs  inwrought  from  age  to  age,  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  European  art.  Adopted  by 
the  Church  in  the  middle  ages  for  sacerdotal  vestments 
and  altar  frontals,  associated  as  the  emblem  of  purity  in 
connection  with  baptism,  marriage,  and  death,  grace  of 
form  was  fostered  by  an  intense  devotional  and  religious 
feeling,  though  this  grace  was  too  often  fettered  by 
mannerism  or  marred  by  weakness. 

In  a  remarkable  catalogue  raisonnee  of  a  mercer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  published  in  Paris,  and  commencing 

“  Moult  a  ci  bele  coiiipagnic ; 

MercitT  sui,  si  part  iiicrceric” 

(There  is  here  a  very  lair  eoinpaiiy  ; 

I  am  a  mercer,  and  carry  mercery), 

he  mercer  proceeds — “  I  would  gladly  sell  fair  lace  to 
pretty  maids  and  who  shall  say  how  fair  it  was,  and 
how  hearts  fluttered  for  its  possession,  turning  to  it  from 


“  furred  gloves,”  “  silk  purses,”  “  beautiful  silver  pins,” 
“  veils  for  blessed  nuns,”  “  handsome  kerchiefs,” 
“  ties,”  and  “  gold-embroidered  fronts  ?”  And  this  leads 
us  to  remark  the  many  inquiries  made  by  ladies  of  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  lace-workers  at  the  Exhibition  as  to 
whether  they  will  teach  the  art,  or  as  to  where  it  may  be 
acquired.  We  were  curious  to  learn  why  these  questions 
were  evaded.  The  truth  is  that  the  workers  of  every 
lace-making  district  constitute  an  informal  guild,  all  dis¬ 
inclining,  whatever  the  temptations  offered,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  their  art  to  ladies  of  fashion,  apprehending  this 
may  injure  the  trade  ;  “  for  what,”  said  one,  “  should 
we  do  if  ladies  made  their  own  lace  ?”  We  may  smile 
at  the  apprehension,  for  what  is  undertaken  as  a  pastime 
can  have  but  slight  results,  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
influence  the  lace-making  trade ;  for  the  excellence  in 
working  we  here  witness  is  attained  in  the  facility 
of  childhood  and  subsequent  years  of  incessant  toil. 
Yet  who  shall  wonder  at  the  fears  engendered  at  the 
thought  of  the  extension  of  the  art  ?  Communities  of 
lace-makers  have,  perhaps  beyond  all  others,  experienced 
the  effects  of  vicissitude  as  the  tide  of  demand  ebbed 
and  flowed,  and  as  fashions  changed,  not  merely  in 
descriptions  of  lace,  but  lace  itself.  Yet  we  must  honour 
the  feeling  that  refuses  gold,  for  it  is  for  others,  less  than 
for  themselves,  that  the  lace-makers,  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made,  resist.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  need  hardly  say, 
for  those  ladies  who  wish  to  indulge  the  art,  ample 
instructions  and  examples  are  given  in  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

The  lace  industry  is  maintained  by  endless  changes 
and  combinations  in  design,  ministering  to  that  love  of 
beauty  the  influence  of  which  is  universal.  It  seems 
impossible  to  anticipate  a  time  when  lace  will  not  be  in 
request.  Like  gold  it  possesses  an  inherent  value  in  the 
very  labour  attending  its  production,  and  never  fails  to 
attract  admiration  by  calling  attention  to  the  subtlety  of 
its  outline  and  forms  imposed,  which,  with  all  their  fiiml- 
ness,  maintain  themselves  intact  till  the  material  is 
roughly  torn,  or  falls  into  decay. 

The  lace  loom,  which  is  an  application  of  the 
Jacquard  system,  constitutes  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  Exhibition.  In  looking  at  this  machine,  which 
imitates  intricate  and  complicated  patterns,  we  think  of 
the  Lyons  weaver,  Jacquard,  three  times  exposed  to 
assassination,  hiding  himself  for  years  from  popular 
vengeance,  finally  summoned  to  his  native  city  in  the 
time  of  her  distress  to  restore  her  drooping  manufactures, 
pensioned  by  the  Crown,  with  his  name  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  operative  classes  of  France.  Truly  the 
history  of  Jacquard  is  one  of  romance.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  lace-making  loom  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  real  lace. 

The  exhibit  of  modern  machine  lace  suggests  the 
greatness  of  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  a 
generation.  The  early  styles  were  heavy  in  texture, 
and  with  all  examples  of  early  lace  to  choose  from, 
there  was  an  Inelegance  and  even  a  cumbrousness  in  the 
designs.  Fabrics  now  come  forth  from  the  loom  a 
welcome  substitute  for  the  more  costly  articles  of  the 
needle  and  the  hand-plied  bobbin,  diffusing  taste,  whil  t 
satisfying  the  more  moderate  demands  of  fashion. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  snbject  most  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

•  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.G. 

BULKS. 

s.  All  letters  most  contain  a  siamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legfibly  mscribed  thereon. 

5.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  mast 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  pap>er, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

7.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom> 
do-fl/ume,  and  the  nnmber  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 


1588.  Who  will  send  me  fruit  or  pot  plants  for  good  cabinet  photos 
of  North  Wales  and  cathedrals  ? — X.  Y.  Z.,  Birmingham. 

1589.  Rose  has  a  beautifully  worked  point  lace  collar  to  sell ;  7s.  6d. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1590.  E.  T.  B.  sends  clear,  legible  MS.  songs  from  Gd.  each ; 
“  Douglas,”  “  I  love  my  love,”  “  Si  vons  n’avez  rien  A  me  dire,” 

Good-bye,”  “  Long  lost,”  “  Volkslieder list  of  many  others  sent 
for  stamped  envelope.  Point  and  H  miton  point  well  worked ;  collars 
from  IS.  9d. ;  lace  from  as.  per  yard;  butterllie.s,  8d.  to  23.;  pretty 
cap,  good  stitches,  53. ;  tatting,  ;d.  to  is.  per  yard.  Mizpah  ring,  jet 
earrings,  gilt  brooch  to  exchange  j  silver  ornaments  wanted.  E.  T.  B., 
Post-office,  Teignmonth,  Devon. 

1591.  Noba  has  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  last 
year.  Price  6s. 

1592.  Comet  has  some  tiger  and  leopard  skins  to  exchange.  Wants 
new  black  velvet  for  polonaise,  also  furs. 

1593.  Patti  E  has  a  quantity  of  music,  which  she  would  ba  glad  to 
exchange  for  pieces  b  >th  vocal  and  instrnmontal.  List  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address  with  Editor. 

1594.  B.  C.  has  32  yards  of  magnificent  French  satteen  cretonne 
well  covered  with  rich  cashmere  pattern,  would  suit  almost  any  room. 
Worth  3s.  a  yard;  will  take  is.  8d.  Quite  neiv,  and  a  real  bargain. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1595-  Penelope  requests  o&rs  for  handsome  point  lace  bodice 
square,  or  158.  cash. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

'Tis  but  a  Little  Faded  Flower.  Arranged  by  Benjamin  Barrow. 
(Shepherd  and  Co.,  Warwick.lane,  Paternoster-row,  London.) — This 
is  a  very  easy  arrangement  of  the  p  >palar  song  for  small  performers. 
The  melody  is  faithfully  preserved,  and  the  few  more  elaborate 
passages  lie  well  under  the  fingers.  Wo  think  the  little  people  will 
approve  of  this  pretty  new  piece. 

My  Lost  Dream.  Sung.  Words  by  Walter  Shepherd.  Music  by 
W.  C.  Levey.  (Shepherd  and  Co.,  20,  Warwick-lane,  Paternostor- 
row,  London.)— A  very  pretty,  and  if  well  sung,  efeotive  drawing, 
room  song.  It  contains  no  difficulties,  but,  though  easy,  is  nut  to  be 
rejected  as  poor.  Key  P  major,  compass  C  below  to  F. 

The  Shadoios  of  Bygone  Days.  Ballad.  Written  by  Walter  Shep¬ 
herd.  Composed  by  W.  C.  Levey.  (J.  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick-lane, 
Patemoster-row,  London.)  —Less  striking,  perhaps,  than  “  My  Last 
Dream,”  this  ballal  has  still  much  to  recommend  it.  The  air  is  melo- 
dions  and  the  accompaniment  smooth  and  in  keeping.  Key  F  nuyor, 
ompass  C  below  to  F. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  abeolntely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  disenssed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  commnnications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoRBESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Would  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
oblige  The  Young  Housekeeper  with  the  recipe  for  a  cabinet 
pudding?  The  Young  Housekeeper  sincerely  hopes  she  has  not 
applied  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  next  number.  The  Young 
Housekeeper  has  only  taken  your  Magazine  since  Christmas,  and 
she  is  very  pleased  with  its  contents,  especially  the  “  Homes  Abroad.” 

E.  E.  R.  asks — “  1.  The  address  of  Mr.  Tann,  whom  you  speak  of 
in  Juno  nnmber  as  the  maker  of  paper  ruffles,  Ac. ;  also  if  he  can 
transmit  them  by  post  ?  2.  Are  the  above  inexpensive  ?  3.  Are  the 
cut-out  patterns  given  gratuitously  with  your  journal  to  fit  a  medium¬ 
sized  lady  ?  4.  Can  you  inform  mo  the  best  way  to  hear  of  a  good 
servant?  5.  Dues  Madame  Goubaud  make  dresses  and  costumes?” 
fi.  Mr.  Tann’s  address  is  High  Holbom  ;  the  collars  and  culls  can  be 
sent  by  post.  2.  Yes.  3.  Yes.  4.  By  advertisement  in  the  country 
papers.  5.  No.] 

Myra  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Would  you  kindly  allow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  appear  in  your  Magazine  ?  M.  would  be  glad  to  meet  a 
lady  who  would  join  her  in  taking  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine.  M.  has  been  a  subscriber  for  fourteen  years,  but  is 
anxious  to  take  as  many  magazines  as  possible  for  some  young  folks’ 
sake,  and  other  ladies  may  be  similarly  circumstanced.  I  may  add 
that  several  of  your  subscribers  are  delighted  with  your  Bachelor’s 
letter,  and  hope  he  will  continue  to  write.  His  views  are  identical 
with  those  of  every  educated  man  I  know,  and  in  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  ingredients  sadly  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  present 
style  of  dress.  Foreigners  may  well  smile.  I  do  believe  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  civilised  or  uncivilised,  would  the  incongruitici, 
the  total  abnegation  of  taste,  feeling,  individuality,  or  fitness  of  things 
be  suffered  or  encouraged  as  they  are  in  England.” 

Popsv  will  bo  so  much  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  any  correspondents, 
can  suggest  anything  to  bo  done  for  an  enlarged  toe-joint ;  what  are 
sold  as  bunion  plasters  seem  too  small  for  the  purpose.  Can  anything 
be  done  in  making  the  boots  to  hide  the  deformity,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  bouts  from  losing  their  shape  and  wearing  from  the  strain 
caused  by  the  swollen  joint  ?  [This  is  indeed  a  painful  deformity. 
We  have  heard  of  a  cure  being  effected  by  wearing  very  easy  boots, 
with  no  heels,  and  a  bandage  made  thus : — Measure  the  exact  size 
round  the  foot  over  the  enlargement,  and  cut  a  fine  linen  band 
two  inches  less  than  the  measure,  and  one  inch  wide,  except  at  the 
joint,  where  it  must  be  fi-om  z  to  zj  inches  wide ;  join  in  a  ring  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  white  silk  clastic  ij  inches  wide.  Wear  this  over 
a  piece  of  wet  lint,  the  linen  under  the  foot,  the  elastic  on  the  upper 
port.  As  the  swelling  goes  down  tighten  the  elastic.  The  cure  is 
effected  by  cool  and  gentle  pressure.] 

White  Violet  will  find  her  leisure  time  well  bestowed  if  she 
embroiders  a  cuirassc  or  tunic,  or  a  jacket  and  tunic,  or  an  entire 
costume  of  cashmere  or  merino  for  winter  wear.  Jet  embroidery  is 
very  fashionable,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  this  winter,  at  least  in 
England.  An  opera  cloak,  nicely  braided  with  fine  gold  braid,  would 
look  well  and  bo  very  useful. 

Amelia  writes — “  Dear  Mrs.  Editress, — Would  you  oblige  mo 
by  giving  me  a  hint  in  your  correspondence  columns  as  to  the 
best  way  of  having  my  girls’  ears  pierced?  I  believe  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  usually  performed  by  a  jeweller,  but  we  have  none  here 
who  do  it.  What  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  usually  done  ?  Can 
I  do  it  myself,  and  how?  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  or  allay 
the  inflammation  ?  Is  the  operation  a  very  painful  one  ?  Are 
earrings  likely  to  continue  in  fashion  ?  It  appears  to  mo  a  rather 
barbarous  thing  to  pierce  holes  in  the  ears,  but  still  I  do  not  wish 
my  girls  to  look  singular,  and  they  themselves  wish  it  done.  I  have 
heard  that  the  patent  earrings,  worn  without  piercing  the  ears,  are 
very  insecure,  and  frequently  drop  off  unless  they  are  fastened  very 
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tightly,  and  this  irritates  the  car.  Any  hints  yon  can  give  me  will  bo 
thankfully  received. — P.S.  Is  it  more  painful  for  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen  t()  have  her  cars  pierced  than  a  child  ?”  [Ear-piercing  is  far 
more  troublesome  in  the  adult  than  in  children.  It  is  an  operation 
which  should  not  be  performed  in  hot  weather,  or  if  the  girt  is  out  of 
health,  or  even  has  the  most  triQiug  indisposition.  It  requires  nerve 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  centre  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  where 
is  usually  a  natural  depro.ssion,  is  the  spot,  and  on  no  account  should  the 
tip  be  pierced,  as  it  will  certainly  draw  through.  A  large  sharp  needle, 
jeweller’s  plain  gold  rings,  and  a  piece  of  cork  are  the  necessaries  for 
the  operation.  The  cork  is  put  behind  the  ear,  the  needle  pierces  ear 
and  Cork,  the  needle  is  drawn  out,  and  the  open  ring  put  through  and 
suap]>cd.  It  is  an  error  to  turn  the  ring,  as  in  a  few  days  the  blood 
which  encrusts  it  crumbles  away,  and  the  ring  moves  easily.  Earrings 
should  not  bo  worn  for  three  months  or  longer,  as  removing  the  rings 
and  substituting  heavier  ornaments  will  produce  inflammation  and 
drag  down  the  ear.  It  is  well  to  do  one  at  first,  as  it  is  very  painful 
to  sleep  on  the  side  pierced  at  first.  The  amount  of  inflammation 
differs  in  each  case.] 

has  not  complied  with  our  rules  reg;vrding  address. 

II.  S.  H.  would  be  much  obliged  to  tbo  Editor  of  the  English- 
womvn’s  Dosiestic  Magazine  by  being  informed  how  to  clean  and 
pidish  a  slate  timepiece,  the  surface  having  become  dull.  [Make  a 
p.uste  of  strong  soda  water  and  fuller’s  earth,  and  leave  it  on  for  a 
week.  Brush  off  with  a  plate-brush,  and  rub  with  a  washloather.] 

Could  the  Silkwoum  oblige  ALiCEaod  IIele.va  by  telling  them  a 
simple  mode  of  wearing  their  hair  ?  They  have  worn  curls,  loosely 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  head,  ever  since  they  can  remember,  so  they 
think  they  would  now  like  a  change.  Their  hair  is  dark  brown,  and 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Alice  is  aged  i8,  5  feet 
7  inches  in  height,  stout,  and  full  in  the  face ;  Helena  is  16,  5  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  and  slight.  Please  do  not  suggest  the  use  of 
frisi-ttes,  as  their  parents  think  them  injurious.  Also  would  the 
Editor  be  so  kind  as  to  give  in  next  month’s  issue  a  simple  monogram 
of  C.  B.  in  raised  satin  stitch  P  Their  mamma  has  taken  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  from  the  first  number,  and  has  derived 
from  it  b-ith  instruction  and  pleasure.  [The  new  mode,  called 
Catogan,  will  suit  you  both.  A  full  description  of  it  is  given  on 
page  2o,  Fashion  article  in  this  Magazine.] 

El'll  EL.  How  sorry  I  am  fur  you  L  it  is  sad  indeed  to  lose  one’s  hair 
so  young.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  help  you  if  Mr. 
Douglas  cannot.  1  have  seen  such  wonderful  cures  effected  by  his 
lotions,  that  1  have  the  greatest  faith  in  them  if  persevered  in.  s.  To 
clean  ormolu  I  have  no  tried  recipe,  but  am  told  that  baking  ormolu 
in  jeweller’s  bran  will  restore  the  polish.  I  keep  mine  bright  with 
Card’s  plate-cloth. — S. 

Will  any  one  tell  A  Laxcasiiike  Lass  in  the  next  Magazine  who 
is  the  author  of  a  piece  of  poetry  beginning— 

“  They  tell  me  I  am  happy. 

Mine  is  a  favoured  lot,” 
and  also  in  what  book  it  is  ? 

Au.vr  LinniE  will  bo  greatly  obliged  if  the  Silkavorm  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  her  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  honest  furrier.  She  has  just 
received  some  lovely  sable  skins  from  her  sister  in  China,  with  a 
request  to  have  them  well  dressed  and  made  up  by  the  best  furrier 
she  can  find.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  as  her  sister  found  to  her  cost 
when  last  in  England.  Aunt  LiniiiE  regularly  posts  the  English- 
avoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  to  Hongkong,  where  it  is  Avarmly 
welcjmed.  [Messrs.  Bevington  and  ilorris.  Furriers,  Cannon-street, 
E.C.,  may  be  relied  on  in  all  respects ;  or  Jlcssrs.  Cook,  Furriers, 
71,  Oxford-street.] 

MiGNioNEriE  writes — “Dear  Silkavorai, — Please  may  I  ask  you 
to  tell  me  what  is  good  for  the  complexion  ?  Is  the  Antephelic  Milk 
beneficial  ?  If  so,  where  and  how  may  I  procure  it,  and  what  is  the 
price?  I  am  naturally  fair,  and  used  to  have  a  clear  skin,  but  lately 
it  lias  gone  dark  and  inclined  to  be  sallow.  I  am  so  sorry,  as  it  used 
to  1)6  so  much  admired.  I  am  21,  and  mamma  says  it  will  never  look 
so  nice  again,  but  I  do  so  want  to  try.  I  have  tried  eating  brown 
bread,  but  it  only  answers  for  a  time.  Please  can  you  tell  mo  what 
to  eat  and  what  to  abstain  from  eating  ?  I  wish  to  make  a  new 
riding-habit  of  dark  blue  cloth;  please  Avill  you  tell  me  what  length, 
width,  and  if  I  must  gore  it  P  Mamma  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
we  always  read  your  letter  with  great  pleasure  though  nut  always 


profit,  as  wo  are  unable  to  obtain  the  many  pretty  things  yon  speak 
of,  residing  as  we  do  16,000  miles  aAvay.  1  shall  feel  so  much  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  give  mo  your  attention  at  your  earliest  convenience.” 
[i.  Antephelic  Milk  is  de<;idedly  beneficial,  but  it  would  cost  a  good 
deal  to  send  it  to  you.  I  fear  that  the  climate  has  something  to 
answer  for  in  your  complexion,  but  coffee  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
skin  sallow.  2.  If  you  transmit  cash  or  order  to  Madame  Goubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  it  would  ensure  your  having  English  stamps  sent 
you,  or  patterns,  or  anything  else  you  may  reiiuire.  3.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  manage  to  cut  and  gore  a  habit-skirt,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  for  an  amateur.  The  length  of  habit  varii's,  one 
seaso-A  the  habits  are  all  rather  long,  another  year  short  h.vbits  are 
de  rigneiir.  Habits  require  professional  cut,  and  I  should  advise  you 
to  either  unpick  your  old  habit  and  make  up  exactly  from  that,  or 
else  to  have  a  new  habit  sent  out  from  here.] 

Ella  would  feel  so  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  could 
inform  her  whore  a  lotion  for  the  complexion,  called  Circassian 
Beauty  Water,  can  bo  got?  Ella  has  heard  that  it  completely 
remove.s  little  black  sjiecks  from  the  face,  a  disfigurement  from  which 
she  suffers,  and  that  it  also  renders  the  skin  clear  and  fair.  An 
answer  in  next  number  Avill  greatly  oblige  Ella.  [We  do  not  know 
where  this  cosmetic  can  be  had.] 

IsA  will  be  A-ery  glad  if  Silkworm  will  kindly  tell  her  what  is  used 
when  painting  a  photograph  on  the  back;  it  shows  clearly  throng’a  on 
the  right  side  when  mounted.  Also,  Avho  wrote  the  “  Passage  of  the 
Scots.”  [Silkavorai  regrets  she  cannot  an.swer  Isa’s  queries.  She 
has  seen  coloured  gelatine  put  on  photos  which  show  lights  and 
colours  in  the  stereoscope,  but  does  not  know  it  IsA  means  the  sun¬ 
light  and  moonlight  effects.] 

K.  G.  11.  writes — “  Madam, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
Antephelic  Milk  can  bo  sent  by  post,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 
Is  it  to  bo  had  in  Dublin  or  in  Cork  ?”  [By  order  of  any  chemist 
you  will  no  doubt  get  it  in  Dublin,  or  it  can  bo  sent  by  parcel  to  you.] 

Une  Aaiie  writes — "  My  Dear  Silkworm, — I  was  exceedingly 
sorry  to  see  from  this  month’s  letter  that  you  had  been  so  poorly 
again,  but  I  trust  your  little  trip  and  the  milder  weather  will  restore 
your  health  once  more.  I  will  be  very  glad  of  an  answer  to  this 
letter  now,  but  if  that  will  trouble  you  to)  much  just  reply  in  next 
month’s  Magazine  to  U.\E  Aaiie.  1  was  so  much  pleased  to  see  in 
this  month’s  ‘  Spinnings’  a  suggestion  about  the  drawing-room  fire¬ 
place  which  will,  I  think,  suit  me  to  a  nicety,  said  fireplace  being  always 
to  me  so  dijVcih  in  summer.  I  have  tried,  among  a  thousand  other 
things,  both  growing  and  cut  flowers,  but  I  always  felt  as  if  there 
was  a  want  somewhere.  I  h.ive  been  getting  new  furniture  slips 
made  of  what  Wylie  and  Lochcad,  Glasgow,  say  is  the  latest  fashion 
— viz.,  printed  sateen ;  it  is  thick,  heavy  stuff,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  fire  curtains  of  it  should  be  dr.ijied  back  a  little,  as  we  do 
with  the  window  curtains,  or  should  they  hang  straight  ?  and  will 
you  pltnise  tell  me  how  to  make  up  a  lambrequin  to  tit  on  to  a  marble 
mantelpiece?  Two  or  three  years  ago  1  saw  a  notice  in  the  Magazine 
of  a  woman  in  the  Soho  Bazaar  who  supplied  materials  for  jiiilow- 
lace  making ;  is  she  still  there  ?  I  thought  her  prices  cheajier  than 
Mrs.  Treadwin’s.  I  wish  to  try  the  making  of  said  lace,  bul  would 
like  to  have  all  the  material  of  the  very  cheapest,  as  1  am  very 
doubtful  of  being  able  to  manage  it.  As  with  many  other  ladies,  my 
glove  account  will  run  up  dreadfully,  and  as  I  cannot  endure  to  lie 
otherwise  than  tres-bien  gantJ,  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  that  wonder  of 
wonders,  a  good  glove  at  a  low  price,  and  at  once  went  to  the  dr.vper 
with  whom  I  deal  and  asked  for  the  Copenhagen.  He  at  once  said 
he  had  it.  I  took  one  pair  to  try,  and  when  I  put  them  on  they  Avero 
simply  frightful.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  mo  what  mirk 
is  on  the  Copenhagen  glove  I  shall  know  whether  I  have  been  sold  or 
not.  It  does  seem  a  shame  to  trouble  you  with  so  many  qu''3lion3, 
but  as  I  am  always  on  the  alert  for  good,  useful,  pretty  novelties,  you 
must  excuse  me,  and  you  are  yourself  a  little  to  blame,  for  your 
letters  arc  so  delightfully  good-humoured  that  you  lt>ad  one  to  forget 
the  amount  of  trouble  they  give  you.  The  silk-paper  patterns  some¬ 
times  given  now  are  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  flat  shapes, 
and  as  one  of  the  powers  that  bo,  I  widi  you  would  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  giving  us  patterns  of  children’s  clothes  more  frecjuently.  I 
have  four  stirring  little  girls,  and  I  am  always  delighted  to  have  any 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  ones.  'Fwo  more  requests  et 
cela  suffit,  whether  is  it  more  fashionable  at  dinner  to  remove  the 
table-cover  or  keep  it  on  for  the  fruit  P  and  will  you  please  order  me 
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one  of  Beeton's  Penny  Cookery  Books  ?  By-the-bye,  will  the  gripsy 
cloak  in  Madame  Gouband’s  list  do  as  a  waterproof  for  a  girl  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  because,  if  so,  I  should  like  to  have 
the^ttem  ?”  [i.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  reply  by 
post  to  your  most  kind  letter.  I  noticed  that  one  could  drape  all  the 
breplaces  because  the  hooks  and  tasselled  cord  were  in  position,  but 
the  curtains  concealed  all  the  fireplaces  but  one  that  I  saw,  and  this 
bad  one  side  only  draped,  but  giving  a  hint  of  bright  ormolu  and 
steel  behind.  For  a  marble  mantelpiece  you  will  require  a  thin  board 
to  slip  over  it,  on  which  you  will  mount  your  lambrequin  ;  it  should 
project  enough  to  allow  the  iron  ring  bar  to  clear  the  marble,  and 
the  ends  of  that  ring  bar  can  be  bent  and  hooked  into  eyes  run  in  the 
wall  close  to  the  marble,  so  as  to  make  all  secure.  The  lambrequin 
should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  curtain,  and  cut  i>elmet  shape 
or  in  any  Vandyke  pattern,  edged  with  fringe,  or  finished  by  a  cord 
and  tassels,  i.  The  Copenhagen  glove  can  be  had  only  of  Messrs. 
Jannings  and  Co.,  i6,  Penchurch-street,  E.C.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
disappointment.  3.  Materials  for  pillow-lace.  The  person  you 
mention  has  left  London.  You  cannot  do  better  than  procure  your 
materials  of  Mrs.  Treadwin,  who  will  send  you  a  real  lace  pillow  and 
good  materials.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  pillow-lace,  and  it 
is  pretty,  useful  work.  4.  The  children’s  patterns  shall  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  you  will  readily  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  Madame 
Goubaud  to  supply  the  thousands  of  requests  received  monthly.  5. 
The  cloth  is  not  removed.  6.  Hope  it  is  safely  received.  7.  Yes  ;  or 
Madame  Goubaud  will  send  a  waterproof  pattern,  but  few  models 
are  so  pretty  for  girls  as  is  the  gipsy  cloak.] 

S.  H.  writes — “  Would  some  of  your  fair  correspondents  most  noted 
for  beauty  of  figure  favour  you  with  their  cartes  de  visite  for  pubhea- 
tion  ?  Woodcuts  from  such  photographs,  displaying  the  contour  of  the 
waist,  would  prove  a  very  attractive  series  to  many  of  your  readers.” 
[We  think  ladies  would  object  to  such  publicity.] 

A.  Q.,  who  has  long  been  a  subscriber,  would  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  send  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  the  pattern  of  a  teapot  cosy,  in  Berlin  wool  and 
beads.  A.  Q.  finds  the  designs  for  woolwork  extremely  useful  and 
pretty.  [We  sLoll  not  be  able  to  do  this  at  present.] 

A  Widow  Lady  with  one  little  girl  of  six  wishes  to  find  partial 
board,  dinner,  with  a  lady,  and  to  have  two  airy  rooms  furnished  on 
moderate  terms.  She  wishes  to  preserve  the  independence  of  home 
life  without  going  into  housekeeping.  Apply,  stating  terms  and  full 
particulars,  to  A.  Z.,  care  of  Editor  Englishwo.man’s  Do.mestic 
Magazine. 

Egeria  informs  T.  P.  that  there  is  a  delightful  little  book  just 
published,  price  3s.,  A  Year  with  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Edith  Waddy, 
sold  at  66,  Patemoster-row.  Egeria  has  had  considerable  experience 
I  in  flower-pressing,  and  in  most  instances  has  been  successful  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  colour ;  her  plan  is  to  place  the  flowers  in  firm  blotting-paper, 
and  then  put  them  in  a  large  book,  such  as  a  bound  volume  of  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,  with  moderate  pressure  for  about  a  week. 

Vernon  writes — “  Madam, — In  the  June  number  of  your  Magazine 
I  observed  a  letter  from  a  lady  whose  figure  long  illness  had  rather 
enlarged,  and  requesting  advice  as  to  the  means  of  reducing  it.  Sup¬ 
pose  she  was  to  procure  a  well-fitting  and  fully-boned  corset  to  act  as 
a  support,  slightly  compressing  her  waist  at  first,  made  from  three  to 
four  inches  less  than  her  size.  The  comfort  will  very  much  depend 
on  its  fitting  her  nicely.  On  commencing  to  wear  the  corset,  the 
assistance  of  a  maid  or  a  friend  to  lace  it  properly  will  be  of  great  use. 
By  tightening  the  corset  daily  very  slightly,  as  the  lady  is  able  to  bear 
it,  a  steady  improvement  will  soon  be  felt,  and  the  figure,  always  laced 
up  in  a  well-fitting  corset,  will  gradually  become  smaller.  In  the 
little  book  on  the  Art  of  Figure  Training,  page  74,  is  an  excellent 
letter  on  reducing  the  figure ;  but  the  young  lady  was  not  an  invalid.’’ 

Blanche  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — A.  N.  inquires  about  Magnolia 
Balm.  I  have  used  that  article  ever  since  its  introduction  to  England 
without  injury  or  irritation  to  the  skin.  After  applying  it  I  use  a 
little  veloutine,  a  great  improvement.  The  balm  gives  a  lovely  velvety 
transparence,  and  thoroughly  prevents  spots  and  flushing.  I  therefore 
use  it  when  this  is  an  object,  as,  for  instance,  before  balls,  flower-shows, 
water  parties,  or  long  summer  rides  or  drives.  But  1  do  not  use  it 
constantly ;  it  may  be  quite  harmless  so  used,  but  I  prefer  occasional 
recourse  to  absolute  cosmetics.  I  use  the  invaluable  Lait  Antephelique 
daily,  but  that  I  consider  part  of  the  hygiene  of  a  well-ordered 
toilette.  How  much  English  ladies  are  indebted  to  you  for  intro¬ 


ducing  these  matchless  French  preparations,  which  really  improve 
the  complexion  and  much  lessen  the  demand  for  absolute  fards  de 
toilette  !  I  fear  many  lovely  complexions  are  lost  through  careless¬ 
ness.  Frenchwomen,  (with  far  less  temptations  to  vanity  in  this 
respect,  would  not  think  of  exposing  their  skins  to  heat  and  dust  by 
chapeaux  defantaisie  or  tiny  hats  on  a  summer  morning  promenade. 
Very  large  hats  are  most  becoming  when  elegantly  curved  in  shape, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  a  pretty  face  kept  cool  and 
fresh  and  the  same  hot  and  dusty.  I  think  many  readers  would 
gladly  welcome  information  from  your  obliging  correspondents  as  to 
the  complexion,  individual  experience  varies  so  greatly.  I  always 
possessed  a  soft  and  brilliant  complexion,  and  now,  at  thirty-five,  with 
daughters  growing  op,  it  has  not  at  all  ‘  gone  off.’  I  have  taken  great, 
though  I  trust  rational,  care  of  it.  I  only  admit  rain-water,  filtered, 
to  my  wash-table  ;  no  spring  water  so  thoroughly  cleanses  the  skin, 
leaves  it  so  cool  and  elastic.  I  do  not  believe  in  eschewing  cosmetics, 
though  I  would  have  them  most  carefully  selected.  My  little  girls 
wear  broad  hats,  and  always  use  a  little  oatmeal  in  their  water,  and  a 
cooling  wash  of  elder-flower  water,  half-a-pint  to  a  teaspoonful  of 
glycerine  and  a  teaspoonful  of  borax.  A  little  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
face  at  night.  Excuse  niy  very  bad  writing,  caused  by  a  blistered 
finger.  I  shall  be  happy  to  pve  any  more  information.  Many  thanks 
for  your  charming  Magazine.” 

A  Stranger  in  England  asks — “  Is  there  any  means  of  discovering 
the  correct  Enghsh  pronunciation  of  family  and  geographical  names  ? 

I  say  English,  because  although  there  may  be  two  forms  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  one  only  is  correct,  and  that  only  should  be  called  national. 

I  have  lived  almost  all  my  life  in  one  of  the  colonies,  among  Irish  and 
Scotch  people  of  education.  At  school  I  was  taught  to  say  Darby 
for  Derby,  Calay  for  Calais,  Hartford  for  Hertford.  Among  the 
people  I  now  hear  speaking  I  seldom  hear  any  grammatical  errors, 
and  even  the  dropping  of  the  h,  so  shocking  to  colonists,  seems  pretty 
generally  avoided.  But  they  think  it  an  affectation  to  say  Darby, 
Hartford,  and  Barkshire.  [Nevertheless,  you  are  quite  correct  in 
thus  pronouncing.]  I  am  really  puzzled,  and  most  anxious  to  use 
only  the  right  forms,  affectation  or  no.  I  have  been  a  governess  in 
families  of  rank  in  Canada,  and  hope  some  day  to  again  employ 
myself  in  teaching  in  the  country  I  look  upon  as  my  home.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  most  thoroughly  annoyed  to  find  myself  importing 
among  my  pupils  pronunciations  arising  only  from  the  English 
provincial  dialects.  Not  long  since  I  heard  a  noted  Oxford  professor 
say  Calais,  sounding  the  final  s.  [This  town  is  so  English,  that  one 
mode  of  speaking  is  as  correct  as  the  other.]  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
could  enlighten  many  an  Enghsh  scholar  or  fashionable  on  the  subject 
of  American  and  Canadian  geographical  names.  Such  information 
is  at  the  entire  disposal  of  any  who  will  help  A  Stranger  in 
England.”  _ 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not ,  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 


Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OLIVE  VARCOE." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Tears  and  kisses — tears  for  parting,  kisses  for 
love.”  So  Rose  whispers,  as,  in  her  pretty, 
childish,  coaxing  wiles,  she  lavishes  tendernesses  on 
Barbara,  and  so  softly  wipes  away  that  sense  of  sore¬ 
ness  in  her  heart,  that  faint  fear  of  deceit,  which  had 
shadowed  their  friendship  for  a  moment. 

In  the  morning  all  is  confusion  and  hurry,  for  Walter’s 
American  friend — a  gentleman,  to  madame’s  horror — 
presents  himself  at  her  door  at  7  a.m.,  and  declares 
peremptorily  he  intends  to  start  back  for  Paris  by  the 
8.10  train.  He  thinks  nothing  of  his  night’s  journey, 
he  wants  no  rest ;  he  has  come  from  a  continent  where 
'people  travel  for  seven  nights  and  days  consecutively, 
and  come  out  fresh  at  the  journey’s  end. 

Madame  sees  it  is  useless  to  ask  such  a  man  for  delay 
— useless  also  to  express  her  French  ideas  of  propriety. 
An  American  would  escort  a  girl  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  South,  with  a  mixture  of  honour  and  gal¬ 
lantry  unknown  to  Europe.  This  American  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  still  so  unconscious  of  the  suspicions  and  dis¬ 
trusts  of  the  civilised  society  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
that  he  is  ready  not  only  to  take  Barbara  to  Paris,  but 
Rose  also,  and  he  is  quite  surprised  and  disappointed 
when  his  proposition  is  refused. 

Barbara  had  cherished  a  faint  hope  that  she  might 
see  Oliver  at  the  station,  but  this  is  quenched  now,  as 
she  knows  he  will  not  imagine  she  can  leave  by  so  early 
a  train.  But  she,  who  has  borne  so  long  that  weary, 
patient  ache  of  the  heart  which  St.  Cecilia  taught 
her,  can  bear  this  pain  also,  and  so  she  says  her  adieux 
to  all  firmly  and  bravely,  only  with  lips  a  little 
pale. 

The  drive  to  the  railway  is  a  little  dreary,  a  little 
dead,  having  no  hope  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  station 
looks  drear  and  empty.  Finally  she  takes  courage,  and 
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writes  her  new  friend’s  address  in  pencil  on  a  card, 
and  slips  it  hurriedly  in  the  hand  of  Rose. 

“  Give  it  to  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  for — for  his  sister,” 
she  whispers,  “  and  tell  him  I  will  try  to  wait  at  Paris 
to  see  Lady  Theresa.” 

“  Oh,  he  will  be  with  you  in  a  week  himself,” 
answers  Rose,  as  she  puts  the  card  in  her  little  glove. 
“  I’ll  give  him  this  on  Friday.  How  happy  you  are 
going  to  be,  Barbara  !”  And  the  tears  fall  fast  on  her 
rose-leaf  face.  “  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you.” 

“  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  take  you,”  says 
the  gallant  Mr.  Dale.  “You  had  better  change  your 
mind  and  come  ;  you’ll  have  an  elegant  time.  We  are 
going  all  over  Europe.” 

“  It  would  be  delightful,”  returns  Rose  tearfully. 
“  I  wish  I  had  had  time  to  ask  mamma  -,  she  lets  me  do 
everything  I  like.  Now  I  suppose  I  must  stay  in  this 
dull  place  another  year.  And  when  shall  I  see  you 
again,  Barbara,  I  wonder  ?” 

“  Next  year,”  Barbara  answers  cheerfully,  “  when  I 
come  to  England.” 

“  And  you’ll  come  down  to  Cornwall  ?  You’ll  visit 
our  grim  old  castle  if  mamma  invites  you  ?  And  she 
must,  you  know,  if  I  ask  her.  But  no !  you’ll  get 
married,  I  am  afraid,”  concludes  Rose  dolefully. 

“  Then  married  or  single  I’ll  visit  the  castle  all  the 
same,”  says  Barbara. 

“  There  is  no  French  lover  in  the  way,  I  hope,” 
cries  Mr.  Dale,  looking  anxiously  at  Rose.  “  We 
want  this  young  lady  in  America,  where  some  one  you 
know  is  waiting  for  her.” 

Through  Rose’s  tears  there  gleams  a  flash  of  trium¬ 
phant  fire,  which  she  covers  with  white  lids  and  curled 
lashes,  and  looks  up  again  with  grief  in  her  eyes.  She 
made  no  response  to  Mr.  Dale,  perhaps  she  wishes  to 
hear  no  disclaimer  from  Barbara.  And  there  is  no 
time  now,  except  for  one  more  hurried  farewell,  then 
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the  train  departs  and  Barbara  has  quitted  Blois  and  left 
the  kindly  lizard  and  his  dear  spouse,  and  all  that  period 
of  her  life  henceforth  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  that  are  past. 

This  is  a  story  of  patches  and  of  broken  threads ; 
we  drop  one  and  we  take  another ;  or  it  is  like  a 
journey  in  which  one  companion  joins  us  and  another 
leaves,  and  we  see  him  no  more  for  ever,  though  we 
miss  him,  and  his  memory  lingers  with  us  from  stage 
to  stage. 

A  week  went  by  in  Paris,  and  another  week,  and  no 
English  visitor  came  to  Barbara,  then  she  felt  that 
Oliver  de  Beauvoir  was  as  one  of  these.  He  had 
travelled  with  her  for  a  little  while  till  their  roads 
changed,  then  he  had  gone  on  his  way  as  she  must  go 
on  hers,  and  if  she  shivered  somewhat  and  felt  her  path 
lonely,  she  could  bear  it  bravely ;  for  she  had  borne 
worse  things,  and  she  could  hide  it  too,  troubling  no 
one  with  a  gloomy  look. 

Rose  had  written  that  Oliver  had  left  Blois.  So  now 
he  was  out  in  the  wide  world,  and  there  was  no  spot  in 
all  the  universe  that  she  could  fix  upon  and  say,  “  He 
is  there !”  And  with  this  thought,  hope  died  quite 
away. 

#  #  #  *  * 

On  that  black  Friday,  while  a  fiddle,  a  harp,  and  a 
piano,  and  four  human  voices  are  all  combining  to  make 
vhat  music  they  can.  Rose  takes  Barbara’s  card  from 
the  heart  of  her  bouquet,  and  wrapping  it  round  a 
flower,  she  permits  Oliver  to  perceive  that  she  means 
this  little  mystery  for  him.  This  brings  him  to  her 
side,  and  he  bends  over  her  and  says  eagerly — 

“  What  is  it — a  letter !” 

“  Oh  dear  no  !”  answered  Rose,  holding  back  the 
flowers  frem  his  eager  hand.  “  V\'hy  should  you  sup¬ 
pose  Barbara  would  write  to  you  ?  I  have  never  known 
her  correspond  with  any  one  but  her  cousin.” 

“  Hang  her  cousin  !”  returns  Oliver  as  the  music  rolls 
down  into  the  bass.  “  What  is  it,  then,  if  it  is  not  a 
letter  ?” 

“  It  is  Barbara’s  address,  and — and  I  am  quite  afraid 
to  give  it  to  you.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why,”  answers  Oliver  a  little  drily. 

“  Well,  firstly,  madame  may  see  me ;  and  then 
Barbara  seemed  so  afraid  herself.” 

Oliver  tries  to  snatch  at  the  flower,  but  Rose  holds 
it  back  resolutely. 

“  Afraid  of  what  ?”  he  says  impatiently. 

“  Oh,  she  was  so  fearful  of  your  misunderstanding 
her — so  afraid  you  would  think  the  address  was  for 
you.” 

“  And  is  it  not  for  me  ?” 

“  No,  it  is  for  your  sister.  And  Barbara  was  so 
particular  in  impressing  on  me  that  it  was  for  I  ady 
Theresa,  that  I  felt  I  ought  to  explain  this  before  giving 
it.  Here  it  is.” 

The  rostbud  is  in  his  hand — the  little  coquette  has 
been  careful  to  select  her  emblem  for  him — and  he  tries 
at  once  to  unroll  the  card. 

“  Oh,  don’t  do  that  1”  she  cries  eagerly  ;  “  madame 
is  watching  \ou.  How  sly  it  makes  one,  all  this 


watching  and  spying  !  I  am  sure  you  think  me  very 
sly,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.” 

“  Not  in  this  instance  at  all  events.  And  you  might 
have  given  me  the  card  openly.  Madame  knows  quite 
well  I  want  Barbara’s  address  for  my  sister.” 

He  is  not  at  all  dejected  by  the  elaborate  explanation 
he  has  received,  and  Rose  suppresses  a  little  sigh  of 
disappointment.  A  man  generally  thinks  that  his  sister 
means  himself,  and  a  vain  man  is  certain  of  it. 

“  So  Barbara  was  particularly  careful  to  crush  my 
conceit,”  he  says  in  quite  an  elated  manner. 

“  Not  your  conceit,  but  I  think  she  is  anxious 
that — that  you  should  not  fancy  she  wants  to  see  you 
again.” 

Oliver  stares  at  her  and  plucks  at  his  moustache 
angrily. 

“  Did  she  desire  you  to  tell  me  that.  Miss  Carteret  r” 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  answer  you  now.  Do  you  see  this 
fat  girl  behind  us  ?  Well,  she  is  learning  English,  and 
she  knows  it  pretty  well,  too.  And  she  is  listening  to 
us  with  all  her  might.” 

“  Let  her  listen.  I  defy  her  to  understand  if  we 
mumble  a  little.  Now  tell  me.’’ 

Thus  pressed,  and  resolved  on  victory.  Rose  makes 
a  dash  for  it,  and  skirts  a  lie  as  near  as  she  dares. 

“  She  did  not  exactly  say  it,  but  she  implied  it.  I 
am  sure  she  feels  she  has  flirted  a  little  with  you  here, 
and  I  think  she  is  sorry  for  it.” 

Oliver  still  stares  at  her  and  is  speechless.  At  this 
moment  he  has  no  words  in  him.  He  feels  his  fac®  is 
getting  pale,  and  his  heart  is  angry  and  sore. 

“  Sorry  for  it !”  he  says  at  last.  And  an  abrupt 
laugh  rings  out  of  his  lips,  which  makes  the  fat  learner 
of  English  start. 

“  Yes,  sorry  ;  and  I  believe  I  guess  the  reason.” 

A  little  silence.  And  Rose,  who  was  looking  down, 
fidgeting  nervously  with  her  bouquet,  glances  upwards 
quickly,  and  sees  a  troubled  face  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor  and  fingers  and  thumb  twirling  a  long  moustache. 

“  You  know  her  reason,”  he  says  slowly  ;  “  you  are 
Miss  Lethbridge’s  friend — you  are  in  her  confidence  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  her  dearest  friend.  You  know  I  told 
you  I  came  to  this  place  because  she  was  here.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember.  Then  you  are  old  friends — you 
are  likely  to  know  her  feelings,  of  course ;  and  you 
think  she  would  rather  not  see  me  at  Paris  ?” 

Rose  hesitates  an  instant ;  if  she  goes  on  she  must 
tell  a  lie,  a  direct  lie,  and  she  has  never  gone  so  far  as 
this  yet.  Once  more  she  tries  evasion. 

“  I  think  she  would  like  very  much  to  see  your 
sister.” 

“  Would  she  or  would  she  not  like  to  see  me  ?  You 
are  her  friend — you  caa  tell  me.  If  she  would,  I  go  to 
Paris  to-morrow  ;  if  she  would  not,  I  won’t  trouble  her.” 

So  the  truth  will  send  Oliver  away  to-mortow,  and 
Barbara  will  be  happy  with  him  in  Paris  while  she  is 
left  here  alone,  dull,  in  prison,  wearying  over  lessons  — 
a  mete  school-girl  still.  To  think  of  others  happy 
vhile  she  is  unhappy,  others  enjoying  gaiety  while  she 
is  dull,  Barbara  gaining  a  lover  \*hom  she  covets — this 
is  too  much  for  Rose.  The  vision  lashes  her  into 
anger  ;  two  crimson  spots  flame  on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
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grow  full  of  fire,  her  red  lips  tremble,  the  words  “  I 
hate  Barbara  !”  burn  on  her  tongue.  She  has  just  time 
to  change  them  a  little  as  speech  bursts  forth. 

“  I  hate — to  have  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  she  says, 
“  but  Barbara  has  loved  her  cousin  all  her  life,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  she  is  afraid  to  see  you  in  Paris  lest 
he  should  grow  angry.  Mr.  Dale,  who  is  his  friend, 
told  me  at  the  station  that  he  and  Barbara  are  going  to 
be  married,  and  he  said  he  hoped  there  was  no  other 
lover  in  the  way.  Barbara  looked  so  frightened  when 
he  said  that.  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  is  very  sorry 
now - ” 

Rose  stops  with  a  little  gasp.  She  has  said  more 
than  she  meant  to  say,  as  we  often  do  when  envy  moves 
us,  and  we  are  afraid  our  friends  are  going  to  be  happier 
than  ourselves. 

“  You  seem  indignant.  Miss  Carteret,”  observes 
Oliver  in  quite  a  quiet  drawl.  “  I  hope  you  are  not 
expending  your  indignation  on  my  behalf.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,  I  assure  you.  If  Miss  I.ethbridge  has  flirted 
with  me  a  little,  I  believe  I  have  repaid  the  compliment 
with  interest,  and  I  don’t  know  that  we  have  done  any 
large  amount  of  injury  to  each  other.  I  think  Mr. 
Lethbridge  is  the  fellow  who  ought  to  complain.  As 
for  me,  I  count  myself  lucky,  and  I  have  really  been 
very  much  amused.” 

Rose  is  new  to  the  world.  She  does  not  know  how 
much  greater  than  woman’s  is  the  vanity  of  man.  She 
has  never  heard  of  the  Spartan  boy  and  the  fox.  Her 
little  cruel,  selfish  heart  bears  triumphantly. 

“  He  never  cared,”  is  her  thought,  “  or  he  would 
be  more  vexed.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  don’t  mind  much,’”  she  says 
with  small  tact. 

“  Mind  !  Why  should  I  ?  I  am  only  a  little  sorry 
for  Mr.  Lethbridge.  Poor  fellow  !  it  is  rather  hard 
lines  for  him  to  be  in  the  backwoods,  and  have  his 
fiancee  flirting  in  Paris.  But  it  does  not  matter  much” 
— in  the  quietest  tones  of  his  languid  voice  ;  “  we  all 
flirt.  Even  you  and  I  have  done  a  little  that  way,  have 
we  not  ?” 

The  consummate  ease  of  Mr.  De  Beauvoir’s  manner 
has  returned  to  him,  and  he  is  able  to  say  this  imper¬ 
tinence  with  cool  grace. 

“  I  don’t  flirt,”  Rose  says  sharply. 

“  Of  course  not ;  you  are  too  young  yet.  Like  our 
fat  professor  of  English  (who  is  still  listening),  you 
are  only  a  learner.  When  you  get  out  into  the  great 
world.  Miss  Carteret,  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  what 
a  vast  amount  of  flirtation  is  managed  comfortably, 
without  hurting  any  one.  I  advise  you  not  to  give  me 
rosebuds  then.  I  am  a  younger  brother — in  fact,  a 
detrioiental.  Do  you  not  think  we  have  given  an 
English  lesson  of  sufficient  length  to  Fatima  ?” 

He  half  rises  in  saying  this,  but  a  word  from  Rose 
retains  him  in  his  seat. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

HAT  word  was  Caerlrrrick. 

“  Caerlerrick  is  such  a  dismal,  mysterious  place,” 
she  says,  and  stops. 


“  Well  ?”  very  curiously,  yet  suppressing  his  eager¬ 
ness.  “  Why  do  you  stop  ?  ” 

Rose  looks  round  upon  Fatima. 

“  I  am  really  afraid  to  say  a  word  before  that  girl, 
she  is  so  curious  about  Caerlerrick.  She  has  even 
succeeded  in  reading  some  of  my  letters,  and  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  something  there  makes  manma  unhappy. 
In  fact  she  sees  there  is  a  mystery,  and  she  is  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  it  out  that  lately  she  has  taken  to  walk 
in  her  sleep.” 

“  Walk  in  her  sleep  !  What  a  singular  development 
of  the  effects  of  curiosity  !” 

They  are  both  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone,  and 
Oliver  is  himself  so  curious  that  he  finds  it  hard  to 
keep  face  and  voice  indifferent. 

“Rather  singular,”  Rose  returns,  “but  it  is  true. 
She  prowls  into  my  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  begins  fumbling  at  my  keys.  And  when  I  rpriug 
at  her  and  seize  her  as  if  she  were  a  burglar,  she 
screams,  wakes  up,  and  says,  ‘  Dear  me !  I  was 
asleep.’  ” 

Oliver  is  obliged  to  laugh,  and  he  looks  round  with 
interest  upon  Fatima,  whose  odd  greenish  eyes  never 
wink  under  his  inspection. 

“  If  you  look  at  her  she  will  know  we  are  talking  of 
her,  and  I  am  afraid  of  her  as  it  is,”  Rose  continues. 
“  It  is  so  dreadful  to  see  her  walking  round  like  the 
ghost  of  Bluebeard’s  wife  searching  for  keys.  Besides, 
mamma  would  be  so  angry  if  she  succeeded  in  reading 
my  letters.” 

Not  by  a  single  betrayal  of  interest  does  Oliver  stop 
either  her  eagerness,  or  her  volubility.  To  get  a  clue 
which  would  lead  him  into  the  Caerlerrick  mystery  he 
would  give  much,  for  even  Barbara  in  his  mind  is 
linked  with  it.  For  a  moment  he  forgets  the  soreness 
of  his  heart  as  by  a  glance  he  encourages  Rose  to  go 
on. 

“  Not  that  mamma  downright  tells  me  anything — 
only — only  she  lets  me  see  she  would  rather  I  stayed  here 
than  came  heme.  So  I  v  as  going  to  say  I  shall  nut 
have  much  chance  of  flirting,  or  of  seeing  anybody  at 
Caerlerrick,”  concludes  Rose  with  a  great  sigh. 

Oliver  ponders  a  moment,  and  then  says  boldly, 
“  You’ll  see  me.” 

“Oh,  shall  I?”  laughs  Rose.”  “I  don’t  believe  a 
human  being  ever  gets  into  the  castle.” 

“  Then  we’ll  meet  outside  it.  We  have  been  very 
good  friends  here,  have  we  not  ?  Of  course  we  shall 
be  friends  again.  You  can’t  think  I  am  going  to  forget 
you.” 

All  things  are  fair  in  love  and  war.  This  is  a 
stratagem  of  war  in  reality,  the  first  stroke  again  t 
Caerlerrick,  but  Rose  takes  it  for  something  sweeter,  as 
he  meant  she  should,  and  her  eyes  brighten  as  thi  y 
smile  on  him. 

“You  mean  you’ll  remember  Barbara?” 

“  Certainly.  I  shall  not  forget  Mrs.  I.ethbridgo  tl'.  t 
is  to  be,  but  to  remember  a  person  and  to  MrVri  of  )  er 
are  two  different  things.” 

T  he  tone  of  his  voice,  the  glance  of  his  fickle  e\< 
imply  that  she  will  be  the  one  thought  of.  What  d**- 
it  matter  ?  She  is  only  a  little  scbool-girl.  And  s 
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began  it,  too  !  Anything  to  batter  down  Caerlerrick ; 
it  is  quite  fair. 

•  This  is  Oliver’s  mental  aside  as  he  takes  a  new 
book  of  photographs  in  his  hand — they  have  been 
apparently  studying  the  photographic  branch  of  art  all 
this  time.  Close  by  them  sits  a  big  governess — a  heavy 
dragon — who  is  supposed  to  understand  English  since 
she  teaches  it,  but  who  nevertheless  comprehends  not 
a  word.  However,  as  she  would  not  confess  this  even 
under  torture,  though  the  whole  school  is  aware  of  the 
fact,  she  behaves  as  if  she  were  making  a  third  in  this 
conversation  of  two,  and  thus  she  satisfies  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  French  society.  If  a  spy  and  listener  is  present 
with  young  people  the  Gallic  Madame  Grundy  is  con¬ 
tent.  Aware  of  this  beautiful  fact,  Oliver  is  polite  to 
the  Heavy,  and  hands  her  the  books  occasionally  and 
bestows  on  her  scraps  of  French,  as  if  they  were  parts 
of  his  observations  to  Rose.  Sometimes  he  wickedly 
tries  English,  a  system  which  frightens  the  poor  dragon 
and  makes  her  excessively  civil.  Behind  Rose  sits 
Fatima,  who  does  understand  a  word  now  and  then, 
and  who,  in  the  depths  of  her  own  brain,  is  convinced 
of  plots,  intrigues,  assignations,  and  horrors,  especially 
when  she  catches  the  word  Caerlerrick,  the  sound  of 
which  is  associated  in  her  mind  with  a  mystery  which 
even  sleep-walking  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  unravel. 

Delighted  as  Rose  is  at  Oliver’s  flattery,  she  is  not 
pleased  to  see  her  somnambulist  friend  listening  with  a 
serious  intentness  that  deprives  her  fat  countenance  of 
all  expression.  She  turns  over  a  page  hastily. 

“  What  an  irritating  picture  !”  Rose  exclaims  ;  “  it 
is  so  stupid  and  staring,  and  looks  asleep,  but  is  just  as 
wide  awake  as  when  it  haunts  people  at  night.  We  had 
better  not  talk  any  more.” 

This  last  in  a  mumble. 

“  Indeed  I  mean  to  hear  a  great  deal  more,”  returns 
Oliver  under  his  moustache ;  “  we’ll  get  rid  of  this 
picture  altogether.  Madame,”  to  the  heavy  dragon, 
“  these  books  are  rather  inconvenient  to  hold.  May  I 
place  this  small  table  here  ?  Now  if  mademoiselle  will 
move  her  chair  a  little  further  back  there  will  just  be 
room  nicely.” 

The  thing  is  done.  Fatima  is  politely  put  out  of 
earshot,  and  understands  the  manoeuvre  completely, 
although  her  countenance,  like  a  masked  battery,  keeps 
blank.  She  gives  them  one  fat  smile  and  then  sits 
ruminating  revenge. 

They  are  a  close  party  of  three  now,  but  the  poor 
Heavy  has  no  chance  against  Light  Horse — she  counts 
for  nothing.  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  enjoys  a  comedy  and 
plays  it  well.  He  mingles  French  and  English,  music, 
photographs,  and  travels,  with  his  talk  to  Rose. 

“  What  is  the  mystery  at  Caerlerrick  ?”  he  asks  boldly. 
**  There  is  something  odd  there  I  know  besides  ghosts, 
skeletons,  and  the  mummy  housekeeper,  who  is  a  female 
Methuselah.” 

“  There  is  a  queer  secret  room,”  Rose  answers — “  a 
dreadful  place !” 

“  Which  is  no  secret  at  all ;  strangers  go  to  see  it. 
The  staircase  by  which  it  is  reached  is  within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  as  you  often  see  in  ancient  castles. 
This  one  especially,  Madame  Dalle,  has  a  dungeon,  a 


big  cask  holding  a  thousand  gallons,  and  a  horn  which 
the  devil  blows  once  a  year.  There  is  some  story  about 
a  bell,  too,  which  the  ghosts  ring  sometimes.  Has 
Lady  Tregethas  told  you  that  ?” 

This  softly  to  Rose. 

“  No,”  returns  Rose  ;  “  she  never  jests  about  Caer¬ 
lerrick.” 

“  This  is  no  jest — it  is  true.  Servants  leave  the 
place  sometimes  in  consequence.  Either  they  have 
been  too  curious  or  they  are  terrified.’’ 

“  What  nonsense  !”  Rose  says  ;  “  you  quite  frighten 
me !” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  such  a  place.  Yes, 
mademoiselle” — in  French — “this  is  a  terrible  castle ;  its 
master  is  a  moody,  gloomy  tyrant  who  shuts  himself  up 
there  alone  with  his  beautiful  lady,  and  never  permits 
her  to  see  a  visitor.  He  has  a  reputation  for  being  half- 
mad,  and  his  temper  is  at  times  furious.  Moreover, 
his  first  wife  ran  away  from  him.” 

Rose  listens  with  parted  lips,  and  a  shade  of  fear 
darkens  her  light  eyes. 

“  And  how  does  the  story  end  ?”  asks  the  deluded 
dragon. 

“  I  am  vexed  to  say  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  I  have 
a  half  promise  from  a  friend  who  is  going  to  the  castle 
soon,  that  she  will  enlighten  me  as  to  the  rest.” 

“  If  I  were  to  make  such  a  promise,”  Rose  says  in 
her  own  tongue,  “  I  should  not  dare  to  keep  it.” 

“  Yes,  you  would  to  me.  I  would  have  told  your 
mother  much  about  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  had  she 
been  frank  with  me.  I  have  often  thought  of  her  since. 
I  fear  she  cannot  be  happy  ?” 

“  Not  very,  I  think,”  Rose  says.  “  But  Sir  Cuthbert 
is  wonderfully  rich,  is  he  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  tyrannical.” 

Rose  is  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  money,  and  scarcely 
heeds  this. 

“  And  he  hates  his  nearest  neighbour,”  continues 
Oliver,  “  my  brother-in-law,  Bosperis.  He  finds  out 
the  oddest  ways  of  annoying  him.” 

“  Does  he  ?  How  curious  !” 

“  Then  you  know  nothing  of  it  ?” 

And  Oliver  looks  into  her  little  rose  face  keenly. 

“  Nothing,  I  assure  you.  And  I  think  it  very  un¬ 
kind  of  mamma  that  she  never  tells  me  anything — 
except,  you  know,  what  she  can’t  help,  such  hints  as 
peep  out  of  letters  when  one  writes  in  gloom  and  soli¬ 
tude,  as  I  suppose  she  does.  Oh,  what  will  become  of 
me  when  I  get  to  Caerlerrick  ?  I  can’t  bear  being  un¬ 
happy.” 

“  Neither  can  I.  We’ll  meet  and  amuse  each  other.” 

“  That’s  not  likely.” 

“  But  suppose  I  promise  you  that  we  will  ?  ’ 

“  I  should  not  belieVe  you.  You’ll  never  give  me 
another  thought  after  you  are  once  gone.” 

With  his  long  fair  moustache  Oliver  hides  a  tendency 
to  smile. 

“  I  shall  give  you  many  thoughts.  I  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  to  our  meeting.” 

“  You  are  much  more  likely  to  see  Barbara  than 
me,”  retorts  Rose,  as  her  red  lips  pout  at  him  in  ripe 
beauty. 
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“  Thanks.  I  don’t  intend  to  risk  a  bowie-knife  in 
my  ribs.  I  have  a  wholesonae  fear  of  American  lovers. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  compact.  Rose.  I’ll  travel  all  the 
way  to  Cornwall  to  see  you  if  you’ll  promise  not  to  cut 
me  when  I  arrive.” 

“  Why  should  I  do  that  ?” 

“  Because  most  likely  you  will  be  forbidden  to  speak 
to  me.” 

“lam  not  under  Sir  Cuthbert’s  orders.  I  shall  not 
mind  them.” 

“  Then  you’ll  acknowledge  my  acquaintance  by  a  bow, 

I  suppose  ?” 

“  Nonsense !  I  shall  speak  to  you,  of  course.” 

“  That’s  a  promise,  mind,”  very  eagerly  ;  then  quietly 
to  the  big  governess,  “  I  fear  you  are  tired  of  these 
castle  legends,  madame,  especially  in  English.” 

“Au  contralre.  Je  vous  ecoute  avec  plats  'iry 

“  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,  as  I  am  just  in  the 
middle  of  a  story.  What  a  delicious  old  creature  she 
is  !  No,  I’ll  go  on  in  French.  The  knight  returns  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  seeks  his  lady-love  at  their  trysting- 
place.  Before  they  parted  he  had  gained  a  promise,  that 
she  would  await  him  every  evening  at  five,  in  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel  on  his  enemy’s  domain.  You’ll  easily 
find  the  place” — this  in  English. 

“  But  when — what  month  ?  It  would  be  rather  tire¬ 
some,  would  it  not,  every  evening  of  one’s  life  ?” 

“  When  are  you  going  home  ?” 

“  Next  May.” 

“  Then  it  shall  be  July.  Fll  come  down  to  Bosanken 
sea-fishing.  You  follow  me  in  English,  madame  ?” 

“  Je  vans  comprends  parfaitement ,  monsieur,” 

“  What  a  comfort  she  is  only  fibbing  !  You’ll  come  ?” 
anxiously  to  Rose. 

“  Yes.” 

Beneath  the  cover  of  the  album  he  touches  her  hand 
for  an  instant,  sending  a  little  thrilling  fiame  straight 
from  her  heart  to  burn  upon  her  cheeks. 

“  She  looks  suspicious,”  he  continues.  “  I’ll  tell  the 
rest  in  French.  Now  the  enemy  holds  a  secret  in  his 
castle  by  which  he  injures  and  torments  the  knight’s 
sister,  and  he  has  sworn  upon  his  sword  that  he  will 
never  marry,  and  never  love  till  this  sister  is  freed  from 
her  foe.  The  beautiful  damsel,  though  watched  con¬ 
tinually,  gains  this  secret,  tells  it  to  her  lover,  and  wins 
his  heart  for  ever.” 

“Very  well,  very  pretty  !”  ejaculates  the  duenna. 

But  Rose  is  silent  and  somewhat  frightened,  though 
vanity,  and  coquetry,  and  triumph  are  thrilling  through 
her  veins,  and  lighting  up  eyes  and  cheeks  in  brilliant 
beauty. 

“  You  don’t  like  the  conclusion  ?”  Oliver  says,  glancing 
at  her  curiously.  “  You  are  vexed  ?” 

“  Ku,  not  vexed,”  she  answers,  “  but  I  have  heard 
another  ending.” 

“Yes,  the  lady  refuses  to  help  the  knight,  and  he 
rides  away  and  forgets  her.” 

Rose  grows  crimson. 

“  No,  not  that.  The  lady  is  unable  to  discover  the 
secret,  the  dragon  watches  her  too  closely.” 

Oliver  laughs,  and  comes  back  to  English  again. 

“  What  are  dragons  ?”  he  says.  “  Look  how  you 
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treat  them  here  !  Poor  things  !  they  are  so  easily  over¬ 
come.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  a  governess,”  Rose  returns  “  it  is  a 
dragon  of  quite  another  sort.” 

“  At  Caerlerrick  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Please  explain.  I  am  lost.” 

“  The  explanation  is  mere  nonsense.  It  was  a  sort 
of  fairy  tale  mamma  made  one  day  when  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  her  marriage.  She  said  such  a  fortune,  such  a 
castle  would  not  come  begging  to  a  stranger  unless 
there  was  a  dragon  in  it.  Then  afterwards  she  wrote 
and  said  —  *  There  is  a  dragon,  and  an  ugly  one.’ 
There,  that’s  the  dragon  I  mean.” 

This  speech  tells  Oliver  more  than  Rose  thinks.  He 
is  doubly  curious,  more  firmly  bent  now  than  ever  on 
carrying  on  an  adventure  that  may  lead  to  the  truth. 
He  has  been  happily  careless  all  his  life  ;  he  does  not 
stay  to  consider  that  Rose  may  suffer  a  little. 

Meanwhile  the  fagged  duenna  has  caught  the  word 
“  dragon.”  She  believes  they  have  plunged  into  the 
army.  She  considers  it  improper  a  young  lady  should 
ever  name  a  dragoon. 

“  Of  what  dragoons  does  monsieur  speak  ?”  she 
asks  stiffly. 

Oliver  punishes  her  by  answering  in  English — 

“  Oh,  an  awfully  swell  corps — a  crack  regiment  called 
the  Queen’s  Heavies  !” 

Then  seeing  her  comically  distressed  face,  the  simjjer 
of  feigned  comprehension,  and  the  real  anxiety  in  her 
eyes,  he  goes  back  to  French. 

“  Not  a  dragoon,  a  dragon,  madame.  Miss  Carteret 
insists  that  in  her  version  of  the  legend  there  is  a 
dragon.” 

Eh  bienf'  And  the  poor  creature  yawns  a  little, 
being  tired  of  duty. 

“  Oh,  nothing  !  He  is  a  myth  ;  he  can’t  molest  the 
lovers.” 

“  But  what  if  he  did  ?”  asks  Rose. 

“  Oh,  then  there  would  be  bloodshed  of  course.  The 
knight  slays  him.” 

“Or  he  kills  the  lady,”  returns  Rose  with  a  little 
shudder.  “  It  is  a  great  risk  for  a  girl  to  beard  a  dragon 
in  his  den.” 

“  No  risk  at  all,”  rejoins  Oliver.  “  I  shall  expect  to 
see  you  in  July  at  the  appointed  place.  Promise  me 
you’ll  keep  your  word.” 

He  looks  up  for  her  answer,  and  catches  the  eye  of 
the  lizard  fixed  upon  him  watchfully.  He  turns  away 
at  once,  but  something  in  his  look  makes  Oliver  uneasy, 
especially  as  he  sees  him  turn  to  his  wife  and  spe^ 
earnestly.  His  words  reach  madame  only. 

“  Estelle,  what  is  that  pretty  little  serpent  doing  to¬ 
night  ?  Look  at  her  quietly  and  tell  me.  I  know  by 
the  glitter  in  her  eye  she  has  poisoned  some  one’s 
life.” 

“  My  dear  Achille,  what  ideas  you  have  I  The  girl 
is  simply  an  ordinary  girl.  And  that  good  Madame 
Dalle  is  there.  She  understands  English  perfectly.  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  least  inconvenance.” 

“lam  not  thinking  of  les  convenances.  I  tell  you  she 
has  poisoned  some  one.  And  I  believe  it  is  poor  Bar- 
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bara,”  adds  the  kindly  lizard  to  himself.  “  Go,  Estelle, 
make  her  play  or  sing.  She  has  had  her  own  way  too 
long.” 

There  are  times  when  madame  obeys  her  husband 
implicitly.  She  obeys  now,  and  Rose  finds  herself  led 
away  captive.  When  she  has  left  her  seat,  Oliver 
shuts  the  book  in  his  hand  wearily  and  saunters  away. 

“  Ah  !  she  has  got  that  young  man  in  her  folds  ;  she 
will  never  let  him  go.  You  are  going  to  sing.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rose  ?  Petite  vtpere !  I  will  accompany 
you.” 

Part  of  this  is  of  course  soliloquy,  and  part  is  said 
aloud,  as  the  lizard  seizes  his  violin  and  flourishes  the 
bow  with  fury. 

Meanwhile  madame,  smiling  and  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  her  guests  as  she  passes,  makes  her  way  to 
heavy  Madame  Dalle  and  beckons  her  aside. 

“  What  have  those  two  been  talking  of?” 

“  Nothing  particular,  madame — photographs,  Rhine 
legends,  castles,  ruins.” 

“You  are  quite  certain  ?” 

“  Sans  doute,  madame.” 

“  Have  they  spoken  French  or  English  ?” 

“  Both  ;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.” 

“  And  have  you  understood  all  that  was  said  ?” 

“  Have  I  understood  ?”  in  pained  surprise.  “  Why, 
madame,  certainly  yes.” 

A  slight  cough  here  attracts  madame’s  attention,  and 
she  perceives  Fatima,  and  catches  from  her  round  bright 
eyes  a  curious  inspiration.  She  addresses  the  governess 
in  the  tongue  she  teaches. 

“  You  haf  hear  all  dey  say,  and  you  haf  comprehen’ 
— very  sure  ?” 

Now  the  poor  Heavy  understands  madame’s  English 
perfectly.  If  only  the  English  themselves  would  speak 
their  language  in  this  clear  style,  how  easy  her  path 
would  be !  She  answers  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation — 

“  I  listened,  madame,  as  was  my  duty,  and  heard  all 
the  conversation.” 

This  is  said  with  sorrowful  dignity,  as  feeling  herself 
unjustly  doubted.  Madame  retires  satisfied,  but  in 
passing  Fatima  stops  a  moment. 

“  You  perceive,”  sheobserves,  “  Madame  Dalle  under¬ 
stood  me  perfectly.  I  cannot  permit  the  slightest 
imputation  even  in  thought  on  the  efficiency  of  my 
teacher.” 

The  stout  somnambulist  bears  this  rebuke  meekly. 
She  is  too  wise  to  cast  any  shadow  on  madame’s  English, 
which  throughout  the  school  is  generally  held  to  be  more 
perfect  than  the  native  article  itself.  But  as  madame 
sweeps  on  she  cannot  help  looking  after  her  with  one 
of  those  fat  smiles  on  her  oyster  face  which  express 
so  much. 

“  It  would  be  curious  if  that  poor  Dalle  could  not 
understand  her”  she  says  to  herself.  “It  is  rather  diffe¬ 
rent,  as  I  know” — with  a  deep  sigh — “  when  English 
people  mumble  and  gabble  together  like  monkeys.  And 
so  she’ll  find  out  when  there’s  a  grand  scandal  through 
the  plots,  and  assignations,  and  secrets  of  those  nasty 
English  girls.” 


Fatima  ends  with  a  virtuous  groan  of  disgust,  shutting 
her  eyes  the  more  deeply  to  enjoy  that  pent-up  convic¬ 
tion  of  coming  horrors  on  which  she  sups  so  pleasantly 
and  sleeps  upon  her  feet  so  adroitly. 

“You  are  tired,  mademoiselle,”  says  a  pleasant  voice. 

And  positively  here  is  this  handsome  Englishman 
seating  himself  by  her  side,  looking  at  her,  willing  to  be 
attentive — no  !  to  amuse  himself  at  her  expense.  With 
one  glance  of  those  queer  sea-green  eyes,  she  sees  this. 
Impervious  as  a  rock  grows  Fatima,  she  makes  her 
face  expressionless  as  a  mutton  bone ;  Oliver  might 
beat  his  brains  out  against  her  fat  body,  and  yet  learn 
nothing  of  the  thoughts  within. 

“  You  look  weary,  mademoiselle.  Let  me  fetch  you 
some  refreshment.” 

There  is  never  any  objection  on  the  part  of  Fatima  to 
refreshment.  It  is  fetched  ;  it  is  eaten.  She  opens  her 
mouth  widely  enough  for  Oliver’s  inspection,  but  shuts 
up  her  cunning  little  mind  the  tighter  with  every 
mouthful. 

“  Does  supper  ever  deprive  you  of  sleep  ?”  asks  Oliver 
in  his  most  insinuating  tone. 

“  Oh  dear  no  !” 

“  I  was  interested  just  now  in  hearing  you  were 
somewhat  of  a  somnambulist.” 

“  Yes  ?”  returns  Fatima  with  the  slightest  tremble  of 
her  eyelids.  “  Who  told  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  a  friend.  And  do  you  often  walk  in  your 
sleep  ?” 

“  No,”  a  little  sulkily. 

“  I  think  I  or  your  friend  must  inform  madame  of  it. 
The  custom  is  dangerous  at  times.” 

Fatima  blinks  visibly  now,  and  the  dull  yellow  of  her 
face  deepens. 

“  I  run  no  risk ;  there  is  no  need  to  mention  it  to 
madame.” 

“  Pardon  me,  you  run  great  risks.  But  if  you  feel 
you  are  cured,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  afflicted  again, 
there  will  of  course  be  no  necessity  for  your  friend’s 
naming  it.” 

The  impertinence  of  this  threat  is  masked  by  a  perfect 
politeness  of  tone  and  manner.  Fatima  writhes  inwardly, 
and  breathes  vows  of  dire  revenge,  but  sees  neverthe¬ 
less  that  her  sole  course  now  must  be  submission. 

“  Thanks  for  your  kindness.  I  feel  myself  perfectly 
cured.” 

“  You  are  quite  convinced  of  that,  I  trust,  because 
otherwise  madame  ought  to  get  you  medical  advice.” 

She  glances  at  him  in  comical  terror ;  she  looks  so 
helpless,  fat,  and  miserable  that  Oliver  smiles  with  cruel 
satisfaction. 

“  There  is  no  need,  I  assure  you.  I  know  quite 
well  it  will  never  happen  again.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Somnambulists  sometimes 
have  strange  faculties  :  they  can  compose  music  and 
poetry,  and  write  and  read  letters.  A  curious  gift,  is  it 
not  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  will  annoy  Rose  Carteret  again,” 
Oliver  says  to  himself  as  he  saunters  away. 

He  has  made  a  great  mistake,  and  gained  for  that 
young  lady  a  bitter  enemy. 
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HOME  EDUCATION. 


Education  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 

Advantages  for  all  classes  are  on  the  increase,  and 
one  might  expect  the  next  generation  to  be  a  remark¬ 
ably  well-informed  one.  However,  to  provide  means 
of  instruction  is  one  thing,  to  make  profitable  use  of 
them  is  another.  The  entire  education  of  a  large 
number  of  girls,  and  the  early  instruction  of  as  many 
boys,  is  entrusted  to  one  resident  governess,  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  latterly  become  more  general  among  the 
middle  classes  even  in  towns,  and  to  be  able  to  finish 
without  the  aid  of  masters  is  considered  a  grand  point. 
Governesses  have,  therefore,  most  properly  become 
special  subjects  of  consideration  to  be  largely  benefited 
by  the  present  educational  progress.  Associations  for 
the  purpose  have  been  formed,  collegiate  classes  and 
examinations  have  been  opened,  and  it  is  all  quite  right 
and  needful,  though  some  persons,  in  their  zeal  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  matter,  may  have  exaggerated  the  crying  de¬ 
ficiency  that  exists.  However  this  may  be,  the  higher 
training  of  teachers  is  not  the  subject  of  this  paper  ; 
its  aim  is  to  draw  attention  to  another  and  more  private 
side  of  the  educational  question — namely.  Why  do  we 
not  give  our  present  governesses  fair  play  in  teaching 
what  they  do  know  ?  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  superior  ones  when  we  get  them  ?  I  pass 
over  the  matter  of  salary  and  of  social  position  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  there  is  any  want  of  room  for  improvement,  but 
because  I  would  now  speak  of  the  subject  as  it  affects 
the  pupil  rather  than  the  teacher.  Is  it  as  dressmakers, 
housekeepers,  or  general  fags  that  highly-educated 
women  are  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time 
in  our  families  ?  Is  their  instruction  to  be  so  finally 
completed  in  schools  and  colleges  that  no  leisure  hours 
will  be  needed  to  keep  it  up  or  to  make  such  further 
improvements  as  the  changes  and  progress  of  the  coming 
race  may  require  ?  Many  persons  like  to  get  brilliant 
pianists  who  can  show  off  before  company  or  stimu¬ 
late  the  ear  of  dull  pupils,  but  how  often  does  one  hear 
a  governess  say — “  I  used  to  play,  but  want  of  time 
for  practice  has  obliged  me  to  give  it  up.”  In  many 
families  the  only  time  that  a  governess  has  quite  to 
herself  is  after  the  children  have  gone  to  bed,  at  a 
tolerably  late  hour,  perhaps,  and  then,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  take  charge  of  them  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  through  an  arduous  day,  she  cannot  remain 
up  very  long,  nor  can  her  mind  be  in  the  best  condition 
for  study.  Entertaining  literature  of  some  kind  often 
becomes  her  only  reading. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  none  but  preparatory 
teachers  are  subject  to  these  duties.  Of  course  the 
regular  finishing  governesses  are  less  so,  and  they  can 
afford  to  make  a  stronger  stand  against  innovations 
they  will  not  be  asked  to  sew  for  their  pupils,  yet  from 
over-pressure  of  some  kind — it  may  be  in  their  own 
proper  sphere — their  leisure  hours  are  often  few. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  see  epistles  from  ladies 
requiring  “  good  music  and  singing,  French  and  Ger¬ 


man  (acquired  on  the  Continent),”  combined  with  as¬ 
sistance  in  housekeeping,  or  the  entire  charge  of  four 
or  five  children  and  their  wardrobes  ;  or  else  a  talent 
for  millinery  and  dressmaking.  I  could  lay  my  hands 
upon  curiosities  in  this  class  of  correspondence  in  which 
all  these  things  are  asked  from  one  person,  who  was, 
nevertheless,  to  be  “  cheerful  and  obliging  in  getaeral 
matters.” 

The  accomplishments  formerly  confined  to  the  upper 
class  are  now  sought  eagerly  by  others  as  well,  and 
many  who  are  too  poor  or  too  grasping  to  do  the  thing 
decently  try  to  effect  an  economical  union  of  services, 
and  will  not  see  that  the  plan  has  its  own  defeat  written 
on  its  face.  Admirable  Crichtons  are  rare.  People 
who  are  matter-of-fact  enough  in  other  things  will 
indulge  in  a  pet  piece  of  idealism  about  governesses. 
They  will  not  say  they  are  content  to  have  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  neglected,  yet  when  that  clashes 
with  some  demand  of  another  nature  it  usually  comes 
off  the  sufferer.  One  day  will  not  signify,  they  say  ; 
it  can  be  made  up  for,  and  if  tima  can  be  snatched  for 
the  showier  branches  the  evils  of  irregularity  are  not 
noticed,  until  perhaps  the  father  examines  the  children, 
and  is  shocked  at  their  ignorance,  and  then  Miss  So- 
and-so  is  pronounced  inefficient,  a  mere  surface  teacher, 
whether  she  be  so  or  not.  From  these  causes,  and  the 
frequent  changes  that  arise  from  them,  children  will 
know  very  little  after  really  competent  instructors.  It 
must  ba  admitted  that  the  mothers  are  most  to  be 
blamed. 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  are  getting  rather  unreason¬ 
able,  my  dear  ?”  said  a  gentleman  to  his  wife,  when  in 
an  interview  with  a  governess  she  mentioned  gardening 
as  one  of  the  desirable  points.  It  was  time  for  a  sen¬ 
sible  man  to  speak,  especially  as  the  lady  had  already 
specified  more  duties  than  any  one  woman  could  do, 
unless,  like  the  heroines  of  fairy  tales,  she  had  some 
gifted  little  godmother  or  benevolent  giant  to  assist  her. 
And  yet  the  pupils  were  never  to  be  left  alone,  their 
lessons  were  to  be  made  most  interesting,  and  their 
play  was  to  be  converted  into  sugared  lessons.  This 
alone  would  need  rare  skill  and  energy,  and  would  be 
impossible  to  a  mind  burdened  with  various  engage¬ 
ments.  It  is  truly  important  that  lessons  should  be 
conducted  with  spirit  and  interest,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  play  of  healthy  children  who  spend  several 
hours  in  the  schoolroom  is  best  left  untrammelled. 
Let  work  be  work  and  play  be  play,  and  though  it  is  a 
grand  benefit  to  enliven  the  dryness  and  tediousness  of 
study,  the  stimulant  of  continual  story  lessons  is  per¬ 
nicious.  It  may  keep  down  the  complaints  ot  spoiled 
children,  and  even  impart  much  knowledge  ;  but  it 
leaves  the  mind  weak  and  undisciplined,  and  the  object 
of  a  good  education  is  to  train  the  whole  being.  Young 
people  need  to  be  taught  the  advantage  of  application, 
and  that  excellence  cannot  be  attained  without  inde¬ 
pendent  labour  and  self-denial.  It  is  no  advantage  that 
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a  difficulty  should  be  forestalled  or  explained  by  some 
happy  illustration  before  children  have  begun  to  exercise 
their  minds  upon  it,  but  it  is  a  great  matter  that  they 
Should  be  taught  to  use  their  faculties  by  judicious 
teachers,  free  to  throw  their  hearts  into  the  work. 
Nothing  can  facilitate  this  more  than  regular  study  at 
proper  times,  and  with  as  few  changes  of  instructors 
as  possible.  It  is  sad  to  hear  an  anxious  mother  say, 
“  Oh,  Miss  So-and-so  was  a  fine  teacher,  and  the 
children  liked  their  lessons  with  her  ;  but  then  she  was 
of  no  use  about  the  house,  would  not  look  after  clothes, 
must  have  her  own  time,  and  all  that.”  Such  remarks 
in  some  measure  answer  the  question — “  Why  do 
governesses  undertake  duties  foreign  to  their  profession?” 
This  urgent  demand,  joined  with  the  competition  of  an 
over-crowded  calling,  has  caused  many  to  do  so.  Still 
they  are  guilty  towards  their  class,  their  pupils,  and 
themselves.  If  they  made  an  associated  stand  against 
the  matter  it  could  not  succeed  as  it  does,  and  now  that 
so  many  occupations  are  being  opened  to  women, 
governesses  must  soon  be  less  numerous. 

But  the  profession  could  never  have  become  so 
crowded  if  these  unreasonable  requirements  had  not 
drawn  into  the  lists  many  who  have  no  right  to  the 
name  of  governesses,  persons  who  might  better  call 
themselves  workwomen,  nursery-maids,  &c.,  who 
would  do  amateur  teaching  as  a  supplementary  matter 
in  order  to  oblige.  A  smattering  of  accomplishments 
forms  the  sunny  side  of  their  education.  They  depend 
on  household  usefulness  to  cover  all  failings,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  how  well  they  succeed.  Some  glaringly  wrong 
instruction  may  come  under  notice  and  get  them  sent 
away,  especially  at  a  moment  when  some  of  their  other 
undertakings  may  not  have  turned  out  so  well  as  usual, 
and  then  there  is  an  outcry  about  the  ignorance  of 
governesses.  The  Admirable  Crichton  is  seen  to  be  but 
a  Jack,  or  rather  Jenny,  of  all  trades,  and  mistress  of 
none.  The  rage  for  foreigners  encourages  this 
spurious  system.  People  are  shocked  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  smart-fingered  mademoiselle  whom  they 
had  sought  so  eagerly  had  been  a  veritable  milliner, 
or  that  the  teacher  of  those  foreign  bravura  songs  had 
been  a  provincial  actress.  But  they  have  brought  the 
mischief  upon  themselves.  Some  families  will  know¬ 
ingly  take  a  low-class  foreigner  of  little  education  just 
that  the  children  may  learn  to  speak  the  language. 

If  well  managed,  home  education  is  the  best  for 
young  girls  and  young  boys,  but  as  things  stand  in  a 
large  number  of  families,  visiting  teachers  will  be  able 
to  effect  more  good  than  resident  ones,  in  spite  of  the 
advantage  of  a  governess  having  a  close  bond  of  union 
with  her  pupils  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  characters.  It  is  a  question  after  all  whether  the 
majority  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  better  educated 
than  the  present.  Our  children  are  more  precocious 
and  important,  they  are  heard  more  in  society,  there  is 
no  end  of  lectures  and  literature  for  their  special 
benefit,  and  yet  what  dunces  may  still  be  met ! — children 
of  ten  or  twelve  who  stumble  through  simple  reading, 
big  boys  still  in  Little  Arthur  s  History  of  England  and 
geographies  “  made  easy,”  great  babies  who  must  be 
taught  every  lesson  or  they  cannot  apply  their  minds 


for  five  minutes.  Governesses  are  often  surprised  and 
discouraged  at  the  small  knowledge  of  their  tall,  glib- 
tongued  pupils.  Even  those  who  have  the  reputation 
of  being  advanced  will  break  down  if  questioned  at  all 
accurately  in  common  branches.  Parents  sometimes 
exuse  this  by  saying,  “  Though  the  children  are  so  old, 
they  are  backward  because  they  have  had  so  many 
changes  with  intervals  of  idleness  between."  This  is 
what  gives  many  clever  young  people  a  distaste  for 
learning,  sends  their  eager  minds  to  feed  upon  fiction, 
and  causes  all  their  information  to  be  of  an  irregular, 
desultory  character.  Half  a  dozen  English,  French, 
and  German  teachers  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
with  the  usual  intervals,  are  enough  to  give  rise  to 
many  mental  disorders.  Some  ladies  have  a  fancy  for 
changing  their  governesses  as  often  as  the  fashion  of  their 
dress.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  dull  country  house. 
They  set  themselves  to  find  fault  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
is  over,  unless  a  sensational  infiuence  of  some  kind  can 
be  kept  up. 

Truly  teachers  and  pupils  need  fair  play  in  these  days, 
when  so  many  branches  of  education  are  attempted  at 
once.  If  school  books  are  more  attractive  now  they 
are  also  more  numerous,  and  little  brains  may  get  so 
confused  over  them  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
of  any.  Even  in  the  best  schools  the  danger  of  our 
system  is  that  numbers  of  superficial  smatterers  will  be 
turned  out.  Persons  of  moderate  capacity  who  know  a 
few  things  well  may  become  unknown. 

Another  frequent  fault  in  home  education  is  that  of 
pushing  the  governess  into  the  parents’  place.  In  how 
many  Christian  families  is  religious  instruction  confined 
to  the  school-room !  To  say  nothing  of  week-days,  it  is 
the  duty  of  father  or  mother,  on  the  Sabbath  at  least,  to 
call  their  children  together  for  this  high  purpose. 
Granted  that  the  teacher  be  ever  so  pious  and  efficient, 
the  work  should  not  be  left  to  her.  Bible  teaching 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  of  a  regular  lesson,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  it  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
business-like  associations  of  the  school-room,  and 
connected  with  the  privilege  of  the  parents’  society. 

It  is  not  alone  in  this  matter  that  governesses  are 
often  put  in  a  false  position  towards  their  pupils. 
Again  and  again  they  are  parted  with  for  want  of 
firmness  of  character.  We  hear  ladies  say,  “  I  want  a 
person  who  will  have  authority,  from  whom  a  word  or 
look  will  be  enough.  The  last  governess  let  the 
children  do  as  they  pleased ;  she  had  no  influence.” 
Dickens  has  well  illustrated  this  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
and  he  has  not  exaggerated  facts.  Does  it  stand  to 
reason  that  more  weak-minded  women  should  exist 
amongst  governesses  than  any  other  class  ?  On  the 
contrary,  do  not  circumstances  tend  to  strengthen  their 
minds  ?  Those  who  afe  found  fault  with  will  often 
be  seen  to  have  influence  enough  in  their  own  families 
and  in  other  positions.  The  power  to  command  by  a 
word  or  look  should  not  be  expected.  It  is  rare  even 
amongst  men.  Those  who  complain  thus  have  often 
spoiled  their  children  themselves.  In  the  first  instance 
young  mothers  are  so  charmed  with  their  little  ones  as 
to  forget  that  the  pretty  creatures  are  not  really  angels, 
but  sinful  human  beings  needing  firm  training  from  the 
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cradle.  Their  babyish  disobedience  is  laughed  at,  saucy 
words  sound  so  funny  when  lisped  out.  They  are  treated 
as  playthings  until  the  little  rebels  become  too  strong  for 
the  peace  of  the  house. 

Then  anxiety  is  roused,  and  “We  must  get  a  strict 

governess,”  is  the  word.  “  Wait  till  Miss - comes, 

and  you  will  be  kept  in  order,  children.”  Faces,  original 
and  photographed,  are  scanned  with  a  view  to  Hnd 
force  of  character,  and  at  last  a  decision  is  made.  The 
new-comer  receives  “  entire  charge,”  and  is  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  interference.  Supposing  her  to  be 
really  a  suitable  person,  but  not  up  to  the  ways  of  such 
families,  she  puts  her  plans  in  motion  with  cheerful 
courag.*,  and  while  she  is  still  a  stranger  all  goes  well. 
But  by-and-by,  when  words  and  looks  lose  effect,  and 
punishments,  however  judicious,  are  resorted  to,  what 
authority  has  she  to  back  her  responsibility  ?  There 
may  for  a  time  be  a  show  of  support,  but  of  a  nature 
to  show  her  that  she  cannot  act  independently,  and  that 
she  must  sooner  pass  over  offences  than  make  a  scene. 
“  Miss  So-and-so  is  always  causing  a  row,”  would  be 
said  ;  “■  we  have  to  interfere.  She  has  no  management ; 
the  children  are  upon  us  every  hour.  How  can  they 
improve  when  she  cannot  keep  a  quiet,  systematic  school¬ 
room  ?”  Yes,  truly,  how  can  they  ?  This  inconsistent 
conduct  renders  a  teacher  nervous  and  wavering.  She 
never  knows  what  may  follow  a  decided  stand.  At 
lessons  she  cannot  always  insist  upon  what  she  knows 
to  be  best,  if  her  pupils  object  to  the  trouble.  A  visit¬ 
ing  master  may  carry  the  point  easily,  and  then  the 
supposed  ignorance  of  the  governess  is  reflected  upon, 
and  even  the  children  ask  pertly,  “  Why  did  you  not 
make  me  do  this  and  that  ?”  What  folly  to  talk  of  firm 
words  and  looks  when  there  is  no  authority  to  enforce 
them,  and  especially  in  those  to  whom  children  are  well 
accustomed !  Is  it  not  the  knowledge  of  something 
powerful  behind  that  often  makes  a  quiet  word  take 
effect  ?  The  strongest  can  afford  to  be  the  gentlest. 
They  can  be  affectionate  and  companionable  without 
being  played  upon.  In  ruling  the  young  our  words 
should  be  as  few,  calm,  and  kind  as  possible.  Children 
will  argue  all  day  If  allowed,  and  they  will  speak  as 
they  are  spoken  to.  Want  of  authority  to  punish  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  own  judgment,  if  it  does  not  produce 
indifference,  will  often  cause  scolding  and  threatening 
till  words  become  of  no  avail,  and  tempers  are  irritated 
more  than  they  would  have  been  by  heavy  inflictions. 
The  power  of  a  governess  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
wherever  the  children  are  apart  from  their  parents, 
should  be  complete.  It  is  not  natural  that  many  women 
should  use  it  too  harshly.  If  explanations  are  neces¬ 
sary,  let  them  be  private.  A  clear-sighted  mother  might 
see  much  without  ever  asking  a  question  or  listening  to 


a  tale ;  and  if  there  be  serious  wrong,  why  not  part 
with  the  teacher  without  degrading  her  authority  ?  Many 
people  agree  to  these  things  in  theory,  but  do  not  prac¬ 
tise  them.  But  this  total  “  giving  up”  idea  is  wrong  in 
theory  and  delusive  in  practice.  In  middle-class  families, 
where  the  children  live  much  with  the  parents,  how  can 
it  work  smoothly,  unless  all  parties  be  rarely  amiable  ? 
It  is  unnatural  for  parents  to  retire  from  authority  and 
sit  by  as  critics.  The  children  feel  this  and  resist  it.  I 
heard  an  intelligent  girl,  on  being  told  that  her  gover¬ 
ness  had  the  sole  charge  of  her,  ask,  “  And  what  are 
you  for,  mamma  .^”  How  awkward  a  governess  feels 
when  called  upon  to  punish  her  pupils  for  offences  done 
before  father  and  mother,  or  worse,  when  at  table,  per¬ 
haps,  she  is  expected  to  keep  their  riotous  spirits  in  awe 
by  some  mysterious  means  !  Is  it  reasonable  to  think 
that  her  presence  will  be  more  influential  than  that  of 
the  parents  ?  She  would  need  animal  magnetism  as  one 
of  her  accomplishments.  Some  people,  from  weakness 
of  nature  and  over-anxiety  to  secure  the  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  children,  like  to  appear  always  agreeable 
and  indulgent.  They  shirk  painful  duties,  throw  them 
upon  the  governess,  and  cast  the  blame  upon  her  if 
results  are  not  satisfactory.  Thus  she  is  made  to  seem 
an  unfeeling  tyrant,  and  a  dislike  between  her  and  her 
pupils  often  follows.  It  is  possible  to  love  a  naughty 
child,  but  scarcely  one  .about  whose  faults  one  is 
constantly  worried.  And  it  is  generally  the  least  faults 
that  come  most  under  notice.  The  torn  clothes,  the 
piece  of  mischief,  the  noise  at  a  wrong  moment — on 
these  are  expended  such  punishments  as  may  be  allowed, 
instead  of  on  the  sly  disobedience,  the  falsehood,  the 
forged  sum.  Parents  are  offended  if  their  children  are 
charged  with  such  things,  so  they  are  often  let  to  pass. 
Oh !  it  is  important  that  the  young  should  learn  that 
the  truest  parental  love  resembles  the  love  of  God  in 
more  than  its  tenderness,  that  it  is  too  watchful  to  be 
blind  to  any  error,  and  that  while  it  shrinks  not  from 
inflicting  pain,  it  is  grieved  to  have  to  do  so,  and  feels 
for  every  pang. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  families  none  of  these  hin¬ 
drances  to  education  exist,  but  I  fear  that  in  the  majority 
they  may  be  found  in  greater  or  lesser  number  and 
degree.  The  change  that  might  seem  a  sacrifice  would 
in  the  end  be  gain,  for  these  things  make  the  indifferent 
teacher  worse,  and  cramp  the  energies  of  the  efficient. 
She  must  be  one  in  a  thousand  who  has  the  ability, 
force  of  character,  and  Christian  patience  to  rise  supe¬ 
rior  to  them.  The  wrong  to  the  governesses  is  much, 
but  to  the  children  it  is  more.  This  department  of  the 
rights  of  women  and  children  needs  the  attention  of 
our  sensible  ladies  especially.  They  can  remove  this 
grievance  independent  of  Parliament. 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

EVERAL  wherries  had  already  put  off  from  the 
shore,  lu  one  of  which  sat  a  lady,  attired  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  accompanied  by  a  sleek  little  man 
dressed  in  black. 

“  Ten  thousand  to  nothing,”  cried  Dr.  Sewell,  “  that 
smooth-looking  gentleman  is  either  a  provincial  lawyer 
or  a  village  apothecary.” 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  the  individual 
in  question  stepped  upon  deck  and  apparently  asked  a 
question  of  one  of  the  ship’s  officers,  who  carelessly 
pointed  towards  myself.  The  stranger  approached 
with  a  mincing  step,  and,  raising  his  hat,  addressed 
Dr.  Sewell  with  an  obsequious  manner,  and  in  a  falsetto 
tone  of  voice — 

“Have  I  the  ^anour,”  he  asked,  aspirating  the  initial 
b,  “  of  addressing  Captain  Ormiston  ?” 

The  doctor  started  and  turned  deadly  pale,  while 
the  suddenness  of  the  question  caused  such  a  sickening 
sensation  to  come  over  me  t’nat  I  caught  his  arm  to  save 
myself  from  falling.  To  my  astonishment  he  rudely 
shook  off  my  hand  and  shrank  from  my  touch,  and 
seemed  with  difficulty  to  articulate  the  words — 

“  He  is  not  here — he  is  not  on  board — he  is  not  in 
this  ship.” 

The  stranger  stared,  first  at  him  and  then  at  me,  but 
quickly  rejoined — 

“Not  on  board?  That  is  strange — very  strange  ! 
This  is  the  Coromandel,  Indiaman,  is  it  not  ?” 

Dr.  Sewell  gasped  “  Yes,”and,  wiping  his  forehead, 
straggled  hard  to  recover  his  composure. 

“  Pardon  my  importunity,”  continued  the  other,  “  but 
am  I  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Captain  Ormiston 
embarked  on  board  this  ship  at  Calcutta  ?  His  name 
is  given  in  the  list  of  passengers  published  in 
the  Homnvard  Mail.  Mrs.  Ormiston  is  in  a  boat 

alongside  waiting  to  welcome  him  on  his  return  to - 

Goo(f  heavens  !  What  is  the  matter  with  that  lady  f" 

The  matter  was  that  I  had  sunk  upon  the  deck  in  a 
swoon.  The  mystery  of  my — well,  I  will  call  him  once 
more  my  husband’s  moodiness  and  his  reluctance  to 
return  to  Europe  were  revealed  to  me  in  that  word  as 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  he  had  contracted  a  marriage  unworthy 
of  himself,  and  that  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  pur¬ 
chase  silence  and  separation.  His  anxiety  to  keep  his 
marriage  with  myself  a  secret  was  thus  explained,  and 
I  knew  and  felt  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  I  had  been 
only  his — concubine.  All  this  passed  instantaneously 
through  my  brain,  and  stilled  for  a  while  the  bearing  of 
my  heart.  When  my  unconsciousness  passed  away  I  was 
once  more  in  my  cabin,  reclining  on  the  couch,  with 
Dr.  Sewell  seated  by  my  side,  for  the  passengers  were  all 
too  busy  preparing  to  land  to  trouble  them  ielves  w’ith 
the  affairs  of  any  one  else.  His  face  had  grown  old  and 


haggard,  and  his  fingers  kept  nervously  twitching  at 
his  guard-chain. 

“  Have  you,  too,  received  bad  new'^s  ?”  I  asked,  after 
gazing  at  him  in  wonder  for  some  seconds. 

“  No — no,”  he  slowly  replied.  “  I  am  only  anxious 
about  you.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  Pray  con¬ 
sider  me  as  your  true  and  sincere  friend.” 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  his,  and  this  time  he  let  it 
remain. 

“You  will  not  desert  me,  will  you?”  I  pleaded. 
“  You  do  not,  you  cannot,  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
what  that  dreadful  man  said  just  now.  Indeed,  indeed, 
I  never  knew,  never  suspected,  that  he  was  married. 
He  said  that  when  at  the  University  he  had  promised 
to  marry  a  small  farmer’s  daughter,  but  that  the  en¬ 
gagement  had  been  broken  off,  and  that  she  had  sub¬ 
sequently  married  somebody  else  in  her  own  rank  of 
life.” 

Dr.  Sewell  pressed  my  hand  before  he  replied — 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself  about  that.  I  am  assured 
of  your  innocence.  He  was  a  villain,  a  cold,  heartless, 
selfish  villain.” 

I  could  not  deny  this,  and  was  rather  pleased  than 
angered  by  my  companion’s  vehemence.  The  natural 
hypocrisy  of  my  sex,  however,  constrained  me  to  say — 

“  Let  us  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead.  He  has  gone 
before  a  Tribunal  that  cannot  err,  and  to  which  we 
shall  all  of  us  have  one  day  .to  account  for  our  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh.” 

Burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  Dr.  Sewell  groaned 
and  writhed  in  seeming  agony.  His  strange  bearing 
filled  me  with  a  vague,  shadowy  apprehension.  “  Are 
all  men  mad  ?”  thought  I  to  myself.  “  Is  there  a  mys¬ 
tery  connected  with  every  human  being  ?  Is  there 
really  a  skeleton  in  every  closet  ?”  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  this  wild  agitation  was  the  more  surprising 
because  my  companion’s  apparent  self-possession  and 
presence  of  mind  had  frequently  been  remarked  by  all 
the  passengers.  Nor  v/as  it  long  before  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  and  removed  all  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  inward  commotion. 

“  That  lawyer  fellow,”  he  calmly  observed,  “  gave 
me  his  card.  His  name  is  Nathaniel  Thrupp.  He  is 
staying  at  the  Gray’s-inn  Coffee  House,  where  I  have 
promised  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow.  I  fear,  though, 
you  must  not  look  for  much  sympathy  in  that  quarter.” 

“  I  do  not  ask  for  it,”  I  answered  indignantly  “  I 
will  have  none  of  that  woman’s  sympathy.  I  have 
been  wronged,  cruelly,  infamously  wronged,  by  her — 
her — her  husband,  and  I  hold  her  responsible  for  it.” 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  my  foolish  outburst 
of  passion,  he  continued  in  the  same  measured  tone  as 
before — 

“  It  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Any 
jointure  or  other  moneys  settled  upon  you  as  his  wife 
is  so  much  waste  paper.  His  will,  if  made  in  your 
favour  since  your — your  marriage,  is  equally  worthless. 
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Did  he  never  speak  to  you  about  his  affairs,  or  allude 
to  the  provision  he  had  made  for  you  in  the  event  of — 
of  his  own  death  ?” 

“  Never,”  I  replied,  “  and  I  never  thought  of  asking 
him  any  questions  on  the  subject.  I  took  it  for  granted, 
I  suppose,  that  neither  of  us  would  die.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  idea  of  widowhood  never  entered  my  mind. 
It  would  have  made  me  very  miserable  if  it  had.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  he  with  a  heavy  sigh,  “  you  are 
left  penniless.” 

“  Heaven’s  will  be  done  !”  I  answered.  “  Stay — I 
remember  he  gave  me  a  deed,  or  something  or  other, 
before  we  were  married,  which  he  told  me  never  to 
part  with  under  any  circumstances,  but  I  never  looked 
into  it,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  it  is 
all  about.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?”  he  inquired.  “  Have  you  got  it } 
Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?” 

“  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  my  jewel-case,”  I  replied, 
with  a  languid  indifference  that  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  undisguised  eagerness.  “  If  you  are  curious  to  know 
its  contents,  I  must  trouble  you  to  open  the  bullock 
trunk  in  that  corner,  and  at  the  very  bottom,  beneath 
whole  layers  of  female  paraphernalia,  you  will  find  my 
strong  box.  The  keys  are  in  an  ivory  box  in  that 
drawer.” 

The  trunk  was  open  in  an  instant,  and  its  contents 
flung  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin  as  if  they  had 
been  old  rags  or  newspapers.  I  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
gusted,  I  confess,  to  observe  Dr.  Sewell’s  eyes  glitter, 
or  rather  glare,  as  he  lifted  out  tray  after  tray  filled  with 
costly  trinkets.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  the  deed 
in  question. 

“  Ah  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  hurriedly  cast  his  eyes 
over  it.  “  Come,  this  is  better  than  nothing.  It  is  a  life 
policy  for  j^2,ooo  in  favour  of  Anastasia  Marcella 
Tilt.”  He  stopped  abruptly,  stamped  on  the  ground, 
and  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fist.  “  By 
Heavens,  those  assurance  directors  will  plead  the  suicide 
as  an  excuse  for  non-payment !  They  must  not  know 
it.  As  the  medical  officer  of  this  ship  I  shall  certify 
that  he  came  by  his  death  accidentally,  and  old  Hornby 
will  countersign  it  without  giving  a  thought  of  what  he 
is  doing.  How  deuced  lucky  it  was  I  told  that  fellow 
Thrupp  that  Ormiston  fell  overboard  in  a  gale  !” 

“And  do  you  suppose.  Dr.  Sewell,”  said  I,  “  that  I 
shall  countenance  any  deception  practised  upon  the 
assurance  office  because  it  is  for  my  benefit  ?  I  have 
been  very  unfortunate,  and  have  been  cruelly  betrayed, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  too  should  be  guilty  of 
fraud  and  treachery.” 

“  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
your  affairs,”  he  answered  ;  “  I  shall  take  all  that  upon 
myself,  unless,  indeed,  your  father  comes  forward  to 
act  on  your  behalf.  By  the  way,  had  you  not  better 
write  to  him  and  ask  him  to  meet  you  in  London  ?  I 
have  told  Captain  Hornby  that  you  could  not  possibly  land 
here,  and  that  he  must  therefore  take  you  up  the  river.” 

“That  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you.  Dr. 
Sewell.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  with¬ 
out  your  friendly  guidance.  How  can  I  ever  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  r” 


He  laughed,  and  with  an  odd  kind  of  smile  replied — 

“We  will  settle  our  accounts  by-and-by.  For  the 
moment  you  must  rouse  yourself  to  write  to  your  father 
and  ask  him  to  meet  you  in  town.  Where  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  up  !*” 

“  Oh  !  I  do  not  at  all  know.  Choose  for  me,  do. 
How  shall  I  ever  tell  my  poor  father  all  that  has  befallen 
me  ?  He  will  feel  the  disgrace  most  acutely.” 

“Pooh!  Nonsense  I  There  is  no  disgrace  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  You  are  the  victim,  not  the 
betrayer,  and  therefore  to  be  pitied,  not  despised.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  a  clergyman,  your  father  is  bound  to  display 
more  than  common  humanity  and  affection,  and  I’ll  help 
him  through  all  business  matters.” 

“  I  cannot  write  to  him.  Dr.  Sewell.  Please  write 
for  me.  You  are  so  clever  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  you, 
and  you  will  tell  him  all  more  briefly  and  clearly  thtin  I 
could  do.  You  will  oblige  me  this  once,  won’t  you  ?” 

He  smiled,  pressed  my  hand,  and  left  me  for  a  time 
to  my  own  reflections,  which  were  confused  and  frag¬ 
mentary,  but  not  so  despondent  as  they  surely  ought  to 
have  been.  My  own  sex,  I  know,  will  condemn  me, 
and  pronounce  me  a  fickle,  heartless  creature,  if  I 
acknowledge  that  I  did  not  feel  altogether  alone  in  the 
world — that  the  dim,  shadowy  outline  of  a  happier 
future  danced  fitfully  before  my  eyes — that  I  thought 
more  of  my  present  friend  than  of  my  departed  deceiver. 
Such,  however,  was  the  fact ;  and  when  Dr.  Sewell 
returned  with  the  letter  he  had  written  I  was  conscious 
of  smiling  upon  him  more  tenderly  than  the  most  grateful 
patient  would  think  proper  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
merely  her  medical  attendant,  however  successful  his 
treatment  might  have  been.  As  he  read  to  me  what  he 
had  said  to  my  father,  my  gratitude  and  esteem  rose  to 
a  still  higher  degree,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  refined  sympathy  with  which  he  narrated  my 
lamentable  history.  'I’owards  the  end  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  recommend  me  to 
stay  for  a  few  days  at  Ridler’s  Hotel,  a  quiet,  respect¬ 
able  house  not  far  from  Gray’s  Inn,  as  for  some  days 
to  come  he  would  hardly  be  master  of  his  own  time, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  ask  me  to  pitch  my  camp 
close  to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  added,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  my  father  found  it  at  all  inconvenient  to  come  up 
to  London  in  person,  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  guard  my  interests,  and  would  communicate  daily 
what  steps  had  been  taken. 

That  night  I  slept  in  Holborn.  On  the  following 
afternoon  Dr.  Sewell  called  upon  me  a  little  after  five, 
and  seemed  in  unusually  high  spirits. 

“  All  goes  well,”  he  said,  after  inquiring  into  my 
health  and  writing  the  inevitable  prescription.  “  Old 
'Phrupp  is  two  parts  a  rogue,  but  luckily  the  other  two 
parts  are  those  of  a  fool.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
of  the  previous  marriage.  The  lady  is  an  innkeeper’s 
daughter.  Ormiston  married  her  before  he  left  Oxford, 
but  was  afraid  to  confess  his  folly  to  his  father,  who 
only  knew  that  his  son  was  involved  in  half-a-dozen 
scrapes,  chiefly  of  a  pecuniary  character.  She  was  too 
wise  to  drive  her  youthful  husband  to  extremities  so 
long  as  he  was  a  minor,  and  abstained  from  pressing  for 
money.  In  consequence  of  this  forbearance  he  settled 
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upon  her  ;^4CO  a  year  upon  his  father’s  death,  and  on  her 
part  she  engaged  never  to  molest  him.  This  promise  she 
scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  did  not  even  know  in  what 
part  of  the  world  he  was  until  the  fool  wrote  to  her 
from  Calcutta  offering  to  double  her  allowance,  or,  if 
she  preferred  it,  to  give  her  £^,ooo  down  in  addition 
to  her  previous  income,  if  she  would  deny  that  she  was 
ever  united  to  him  and  would  take  a  second  husband 
unto  herself.  By  Thrupp’s  advice  she  assented  to  this 
delightful  proposition,  and  by  his  assistance,  as  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  sent  out  a  pretended  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  her  marriage,  in  her  maiden  name,  to  one 
Giles  Threadgale — of  course  a  fictitious  personage.  It 
seems  she  smelt  the  rat  behind  the  arras,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  subscribed  to  the  Times  and  the  Homeward  Mail. 
She  thus  became  cognizant  of  her  husband’s  bigamy  ; 
but  as  she  had  compromised  herself  by  accepting 
£^,ooo  for  committing  a  misdemeanour  which  she 
never  committed,  she  decided  upon  remaining  quiet  for 
a  time.  Some  six  or  seven  months  ago,  however,  she 
took  it  into  her  head  that  she  should  like  to  have  a 
*  villa  residence’  in  the  suburbs,  and  coolly  wrote  to 
her  husband  for  £ 500  to  furnish  it  withal — pledging 
herself  at  the  same  time  never  again  to  trouble  him,  and 
confessing  that  the  certificate  she  had  previously  for¬ 
warded  was  a  forged  document.  The  confession  was 
safe  enough,  for  he  was  in  no  position  to  appear  in  a 
court  of  law.  Thereupon  he  wrote  my  lady  a  violently 
abusive  letter,  refused  to  give  her  another  shilling  to 
save  her  from  prison,  and  threatened  to  sell  out  and  go 
off  to  America  if  she  ever  made  any  further  application 
to  him.  This  last  threat  somewhat  appalled  his  spouse, 
wly)  held  her  peace  and  resigned  for  the  time  all  idea  of 
a  suburban  retreat.  Her  hopes,  however,  revived  on 
seeing  his  name  down  among  the  passengers  on  board 
the  Coromandel,  and  she  resolved  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  on  his  arrival  at  Gravesend.  Thrupp  was  to 
open  the  trenches,  and  if  her  husband  then  surrendered 
at  discretion,  she  intended  to  allow  him  to  march  off" 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  In  the  event 
only  of  hiS  showing  a  bold  front  did  she  propose  to 
come  on  deck  and  openly  charge  him  with  bigamy.” 

“  What  a  dreadful  woman !”  I  murmured,  with  my 
hand  over  my  closed  eyes,  for  I  had  no  wish  that  Dr. 
Sewell  should  see  how  much  I  was  moved  by  his  narra¬ 
tive.  “  But  in  what  you  have  told  me  I  fail  to  trace  any 
indications  of  weakness  in  Mr.  Thrupp.  His  roguery 
I  am  willing  to  take  on  trust.” 

“Well,  here  is  a  specimen  of  his  imbecility,”  said 
my  visitor,  as  he  drew  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
placed  it  in  my  hands.  “  The  donkey  asked  me  if  Captain 
Ormiston  had  any  personal  effects  of  value  on  board.  I 
laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  and  inquired  if  his  widow 
attached  much  value  to  his  sword  and  uniform,  and  a 
couple  of  trunks  of  shirts  and  stockings.  He  shook  his 
head,  and,  rubbing  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  re¬ 
marked  in  his  most  unctuous  tone,  ‘  Believe  me,  my  dear 
sir,  Mrs.  Ormiston  and  myself  sympathise  most  sin¬ 
cerely  with  the  unfortunate  lady  whom  you  so  ably 
represent.  If  it  would  be  any  consolation  to  her  to 
possess  these  remembrances  of  the  deceased  gentleman 
whose  name  she  improperly  assumes,  I  am  ready  to 


undertake,  on  the  part  of  my  principal,  to  waive  all 
claims  to  whatever  personal  effects  he  may  have  left  in 
her  custody.’  I  at  once  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
made  him  give  me  that  paper,  which  places  you  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  very  pretty  pennyworth  of  convertible 
valuables.” 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,”  I  returned,  “  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,  but  I  am  not  aware  that — that 
he  brought  anything  on  board  except  a  few  trunks  full 
of  books  and  clothing.” 

Dr.  Sewell  chuckled  to  himself,  and  smiled  with  the 
consciousness  of  superior  acuteness  as  he  replied — 

“  In  the  first  place,  his  guns  will  fetch  at  least  ;^I50. 
Spoils  of  the  chase,  Indian  jewellery,  and  other  curiosi¬ 
ties  are  worth  certainly  ;^Ioo.  In  addition  to  these 
odds  and  ends,  you  will  find  in  his  dressing-case  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sovereigns,  which  he  obtained  in 
exchange  for  his  balance  at  his  Calcutta  bankers’.” 

“  How  on  earth  did  you  find  out  that  ?”  I  asked, 
somewhat  unpleasantly  surprised  at  his  knowing  so  much 
more  than  myself. 

“  Oh  !”  he  answered,  with  a  disagreeable  little  laugh, 
“  people  tell  me  everything.  I  was  the  confidant  of 
every  secret  on  board,  but  I  am  as  close  as  wax — at 
least  I  can  be,”  he  muttered  in  a  lower  tone.  “  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  done  old  Thrupp  beautifully,  and  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  get  to  windward  of  a  pettifogging 
schemer  like  that.” 

There  was  something  in  Dr.  Sewell’s  tone  and 
manner  during  this  interview  which  jarred  on  my  feel¬ 
ings  and  on  my  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He  was 
more  familiar,  too,  than  was  justified  by  our  peculiar 
relations,  and  it  struck  me  that  his  principles  and  notions 
of  honour  were  dangerously  elastic.  In  the  end  I  sought 
to  excuse  his  conduct  as  arising  from  the  great  interest 
he  took  in  my  welfare,  and  said  to  myself  that  he  was 
like  a  counsel  warped  by  his  immediate  duty  to  his 
client. 

Next  morning’s  post  brought  me  a  letter  in  a  black- 
edged  envelope  from  my  father,  with  an  inclosure  for 
Dr.  Sewell.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Dear  Child, — The  concise  narrative  of  your 
wrongs  compiled  by  your  present  guardian  has  been 
perused  by  me  with  much  interest  and  some  pain.  You 
appear  to  be  unfortunate  in  your  matrimonial  projects. 
Your  predecessor  will  hardly  fail  to  sympathise  with 
you,  and  will  naturally  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
one  with  whom  she  has  had  so  much  in  common. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  endeavour  so  far 
to  make  you  independent  of  her  bounty  as  to  allow  you 
;^40  a  year,  the  first  quarterly  instalment  of  which  I 
now  inclose,  in  case  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  go 
into  complimentary  mourning  for  the  deceased  officer.  I 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  more  for  you,  but 
I  am  much  out  of  pocket  by  my  researches  into  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Greek  particles. 

“  My  poor  wife  left  me  in  March  last  for  a  better 
world,  where  I  trust  to  rejoin  her — and  likewise  your 
mother — when  my  own  pilgrimage  comes  to  an  end. 
As  your  sisters  are  engaged  to  be  married,  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  pay  us  a  visit  just  now.  Scandals  arc  at  all  times 
to  be  avoided,  but  particularly  when  they  are  likely  to 
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mar  the  natural  happiness  of  innocent  and  loving  maidens. 
At  some  future  time  I  daresay  we  shall  meet,  here  or 
elsewhere. 

“  I  must  trouble  you  to  hand  the  inclosed  note  to 
Dr.  Sewell,  as  it  is  useless  and  inexpedient  to  incur  the 
expense  of  separate  postage  at  a  time  when  a  strict 
economy  is  more  than  ever  requisite.” 

This  cold  formal  epistle  was  signed  “  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  Father,”  though  no  one  from  reading  it  would 
have  suspected  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  once  favourite 
child,  from  whom  great  things  had  been  expected — in 
the  way  of  Latin  scholarship.  The  note  to  Dr.  Sewell 
was  simply  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  his 
“  able  composition,”  to  which  were  added  a  few  lines 
regretting  the  writer’s  inability  to  thank  him  in  person  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  on  behalf  of  “  the  distressed 
lady  whose  sad  case  he  had  so  graphically  described.” 
My  heart  grew  chill  as  I  read  this  uncompromising 
sentence  of  banishment  from  my  father’s  house.  I 
stood  alone  in  my  native  land,  my  only  friend  a  casual 
acquaintance,  who  was  still  so  much  a  stranger  that  I 
knew  not  whether  his  parents  were  alive,  or  what  they 
were,  or  what  were  his  own  antecedents,  or  even  if  he 
were  single  or  married,  for  as  to  his  domestic  relations 
he  never  uttered  a  word.  And  yet  on  this  man’s 
kindness  and  counsel  I  was  for  the  moment  entirely 
dependent.  Without  him  I  was  without  help  or  hope. 
Very  bitter  were  the  tears  I  shed,  but  after  a  while,  as 
I  thought  of  my  father’s  unnatural  hardness,  I  resolved 
to  earn  my  own  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  music  and 
the  elements  of  a  classical  education,  and  to  pursue  the 
humble  tenour  of  my  way  without  fear  or  flinching. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Sewell  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  be  more  guarded  in  my  intercourse  with  him, 
and  to  check  the  tone  of  familiarity,  and  even  of  supe¬ 
riority,  which  he  had  lately  assumed.  There  was  no 
great  difficulty  in  framing  these  good  resolutions  in  his 
absence,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  my  father’s  repudiation  of  all  further 
responsibility  with  respect  to  myself.  Had  he  even 
presented  himself  while  my  spirit  was  still  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  unmerited  neglect  and  contumely,  I 
should  probably  have  received  him  with  proper  self- 
assurance  and  self-assertion,  but  as  the  hours  passed, 
and  the  day  began  to  wane,  my  new-born  courage 
gradually  faded  away,  and  I  again  relapsed  into  an 
almost  hysterical  state  of  despondency. 

“  He  will  not  come,”  I  murmured  to  myself.  “  He 
too  is  tired  of  me.  I  have  no  right,  though,  to  com¬ 
plain.  If  my  own  father  abandons  me  to  despair,  what 
claim  have  I  upon  the  time  and  sympathy  of  a  stranger 
No.  It  is  clear  I  must  act  for  myself.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  I  will  at  once  go  out  and  secure  a 
situation.” 

Hastily  putting  on  a  bonnet  and  shawl  I  hurried  into 
the  street  under  the  impression  that  I  should  find  a 
governesses’  institute  or  agency  office  somewhere  not 
far  off.  As  it  chanced,  I  turned  to  the  right  hand  on 
leaving  the  hotel,  and  so  wandered  up  Holborn,  looking 
anxiously  at  every  shop  I  passed,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  was 
truly  a  fool’s  errand.  I  was  soon  disconcerted  by  the 


busy  crowd  that  thronged  the  pavement,  against  one  or 
the  other  of  whom  I  was  continually  jostled  in  my 
eagerness  to  discover  the  wished-for  office.  I  fancied, 
too,  that  people  stopped  and  stared  at  me,  and  very 
likely  they  did,  for  my  thin,  haggard  cheeks,  tanned  by 
the  sea  air,  my  restless  eyes,  the  nervous  movement  of 
my  lips,  and  the  rich  materials  of  a  fashion  two  years 
old,  combined  with  my  quick,  uncertain  step,  may  well 
have  raised  speculation  as  to  my  perfect  sanity.  By  the 
time  I  had  reached  Tottenham-court-road  my  strength 
failed  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  cab 
to  take  me  back  to  the  hotel.  Exhausted  by  the  un¬ 
wonted  exertion  I  staggered  to  my  little  sitting-room, 
and,  dropping  into  the  first  chair  that  stood  in  my  way, 
I  yielded  to  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics.  Help,  however, 
was  at  hand.  Dr.  Sewell,  though  unnoticed  by  me  as 
I  reeled  into  the  room,  was  already  there  awaiting  my 
return.  Carrying  me  in  his  strong  arms  to  the  couch,  he 
administered  restoratives  and  quickly  brought  me  round 
again. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  yet,”  he  said  in  a  soothing  tone^ 
“  I  can  pretty  well  guess  what  is  the  matter.  Your 
stepmother  stands  between  the  dean  and  his  daughter, 
and  that  self-willed  young  lady  has  been  taking  a  turn 
in  Tom  Tidler’s  ground  looking  for  some  of  the  gold 
and  silver  with  which  London  streets  are  supposed  to 
be  paved.” 

“Indeed,  Dr.  Sewell,  you  are  unjust  to  my  poor 
stepmother,  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I  can 
have  no  secrets  from  you.  I  confess  I  fancied  just  now 
I  could  do  without  you,  but  I  feel  my  wretched  weak¬ 
ness.  Oh  !  do  not  you,  too,  abandon  me.” 

“  Never  !”  he  replied.  “  Have  faith  in  me,  I  entreat 
you.  Does  your  father  sanction  my  acting  for  you  ?” 

“  If  you  will  kindly  open  my  writing-desk  you  will 
find  his  letter  and  inclosure  for  yourself.” 

I  handed  him  the  key  and  closely  watched  him  as  he 
read  the  tw  notes,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
mark  the  exultant  air  of  triumph  with  which  he  mas¬ 
tered  their  ungracious  contents.  Casting  a  sidelong 
glance  at  me,  and  observing  that  I  was  looking  at  him, 
he  quickly  assumed  a  grave  and  compassionate  manner 
as  he  turned  to  me  and  said — 

“  Yes,  I  wronged  your  stepmother.  Your  fiuher’s 
conduct  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  he  is  contemplating  a  third  marriage” — and  in  less 
than  twelve  months  he  actually’did  marry  again.  “  He 
seems  to  be  something  of  a  spiritual  bigamist  as  it  is, 
and  will  end  with  spiritual  polygamy.  Bat  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting.  All  you  now  have  to  do  is  to  give 
me  a  power  of  attorney  to  act  for  you,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  my  paying  as  much  attention  to  your  interests 
as  if  they  were  my  own.  I  presume  you  have  no  wish 
to  retain  any  of  Captain  Ormiston’s  personal  eff’ects  to 
remind  you  hereafter  of  the  trouble  and  sorrow  you 
have  had  to  undergo  ?  I  thought  not.  I  shall  pass 
them  through  the  Custom  House  to-morrow,  and  will 
convert  them  into  money  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
But  you  must  not  give  way  to  unpleasant  reflections. 
As  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  with  that  fellow 
Thrupp,  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  gained  by 
your  remaining  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  Besides, 
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living  at  an  hotel  is  not  economical,  and  you  must 
husband  your  resources.” 

The  power  of  attorney  was  duly  executed  on  the 
/oHowing  morning,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  I  took 
p)ossession  of  two  small,  neatly-furnished  rooms  in 
Bayswater,  where  I  proposed  to  establish  myself  as  a 
daily  governess  or  as  a  teacher  of  music  and  “  humanity.” 
Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  here  briefly  state  that  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  my  expectations,  and  soon  found  ample 
employment  for  my  time  on  fairly  remunerative  terms. 
Dr.  Sewell  realised  good  prices  for  the  guns,  skins,  and 
curiosities,  and  finally  invested  in  his  own  name — as 
my  trustee,  he  said — the  sum  of  £^oo  in  India  Stock, 
at  the  same  time  handing  mej^go  odd  for  my  imme¬ 
diate  expenses.  He  told  me,  however,  that  the  as¬ 
surance  company  positively  refused  to  pay  thej^2,ooo 
undertaken  by  their  Calcutta  agents,  and  that  counsel’s 
opinion  was  unfavourable  to  my  claim.  As  I  had  not 
expected  anything  in  that  quarter,  my  disappointment 
was  not  very  keen,  for  I  had  inherited  my  light-hearted 
mother’s  carelessness  on  the  subject  of  money. 

Had  I  known  when  I  was  well  off,  I  should  have 
continued  to  plod  on  contentedly  till  the  crack  of  doom. 


but  my  feminine  tendency  to  lean  upon  a  male  support 
betrayed  me  into  the  third  great  blunder  of  my  life. 
In  extenuation  of  my  weakness,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  was  under  very  'peculiar  obligations  to 
Dr.  Sewell.  Without  his  aid  I  know  not  what  I  should 
have  done.  It  was  he  who  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  pupils,  and,  indeed,  I  was  indebted  to  him  for 
every  comfort  I  possessed.  After  telling  me  one  day 
that  he  had  taken  a  house  in  one  of  the  best  streets  off 
Piccadilly,  and  had  obtained  an  excellent  practice,  he 
pressed  me  so  earnestly,  and  yet  with  such  delicacy,  to 
share  his  home,  that  I  at  length  assented,  though  not 
without  some  reluctance,  and  even  misgivings  as  to  the 
compatibility  of  our  tempers  and  dispositions.  How¬ 
ever,  his  assiduity  easily  prevailed  over  the  feeble 
resistance  I  attempted  to  offer,  and  on  a  clear  frosty 
afternoon  in  the  middle  of  January  we  were  walking 
briskly  arm-in-arm  up  and  down  the  esplanade  at 
Brighton,  as  much  at  our  ease  as  if  we  had  been  married 
for  years  instead  of  only  a  few  hours.  Would  that 
the  curtain  could  here  fall  for  good  and  all,  but,  alas  ! 
it  must  be  once  more  rung  up,  though,  this  time,  for  a 
brief  and  final  Act. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 
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Chocolate. 

“  A  GOOD  housekeeper,”  said  Madame  de  Beauvais, 
“  will  never  make  a  large  provision  of  chocolate. 
It  spoils  by  keeping,  loses  its  taste,  and  when  kept 
more  than  six  months  is  not  nice.  Passable  chocolate 
costs  about  gs.  4d.  a  pound,  but  when  we  want  really 
excellent  chocolate  we  are  obliged  to  pay  as  much  again, 
and  to  buy  it  at  some  well-known  maker’s. 

“  Chocolate  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  cupboard,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  grocery,  fruit,  or  anything 
that  has  any  smeil  in  the  same  cupboard  ;  all  odours 
spoil  the  taste  of  chocolate  and  make  it  rancid. 

“  The  best  way  of  preparing  chocolate  is  to  let  the 
cake  soak  in  a  very  little  quantity  of  warm  water,  then 
place  it  in  a  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire  and  add  the 
required  quantity  of  milk  as  full  of  cream  as  possible ; 
stir  all  the  time,  at  first  with  a  wooden  spoon,  then 
when  it  is  quite  dissolved,  use  a  little  machine  called  a 
moussoir,  which,  rubbed  quickly  between  the  hands, 
makes  a  sort  of  froth  that  crowns  the  cups  into  which 
the  chocolate  is  poured. 

“  When  it  is  very  good  there  is  but  little  sugar  in 
chocolate,  and  so  i  is  necessary  to  add  sugar  either  on  the 
fire  or  in  the  cups  when  you  fill  them.  It  must  be 
served  as  hot  as  possible — that  is,  almost  boiling. 

“  At  evening  parties  chocolate  is  seived  at  the  same 
time  as  tea  in  order  that  the  guests  may  have  liberty  of 
choice.  Some  people  like  a  cup  of  tea  after  chocolate. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  must  take  care  that  in  ofl'ering 


refreshments  to  her  guests  she  is  neither  cold  nor  im¬ 
portunate.  She  must  prove  that  she  is  happy  to  see 
them  enjoying  the  good  things  she  has  provided,  with¬ 
out  turning  her  hospitable  thoughts  into  a  sort  of  per¬ 
secution  by  forcing  her  guests  to  reiterate  their  re¬ 
fusals. 

“  Savoy  biscuits  are  the  only  cakes  offered  with  cho¬ 
colate.  Rice  flour  must  never  be  added  to  chocolate 
to  thicken  it.  To  make  chocolate  we  must  take  cho¬ 
colate,  as  the  cookery  books  say ;  and  to  make  thick 
chocolate  you  must  use  a  great  deal  of  chocolate.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  sort  of  history  of 
chocolate  like  you  did  of  coffee.” 

“  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  translate  all 
that  the  great  gastronome  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  says 
about  it : — 

“  The  first  emigrants  to  America  were  impelled 
towards  it  by  their  thirst  for  gold.  At  that  epoch 
nothing  was  esteemed  eminently  valuable  but  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  mines  ;  agriculture  and  commerce  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  political  economy  was  not  born.  The 
Spaniards  found  there  the  precious  metals,  a  discovery 
almost  sterile,  since  their  value  is  depreciated  as  their 
production  increases,  but  we  have  found  much  better 
means  of  augmenting  the  mass  of  riches. 

“  These  countries,  where  the  hot  sun  makes  the 
land  extremely  fertile,  were  found  eminently  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  besides  that, 
potatoes,  indigo,  vanilla,  cocoa,  &c.,  have  been  found 
there,  and  these  are  true  treasures. 
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“  If  these  discoveries  have  taken  place  noth  with¬ 
standing  the  barriers  that  a  jealous  nation  has  placed  in 
the  way  of  curiosity,  we  miy  reasonably  hope  that  they 
will  be  doubled  in  years  to  come,  when  the  savants  of 
old  Europe  will  have  explored  the  three  kingdoms  of 
the  new  world  nature,  and  will  enrich  us  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  substances  that  will  give  us  either  new  sensa¬ 
tions,  like  vanilla,  or  will  augment  our  alimentary  re¬ 
sources,  like  cocoa. 

“  We  have  agreed  to  call  chocolate  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  roasted  cocoa  with  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Such  is  the  classical  definition  of  chocolate.  Sugar 
forms  an  integral  part  of  it,  for  with  cocoa  alone  it  is 
only  cocoa  paste,  and  not  chocolate.  When  the  delicious 
aroma  of  vanilla  is  added  to  the  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
the  tie  plus  ultrd  of  perfection  to  which  this  prepara¬ 
tion  can  be  brought  is  reached. 

“  Taste  and  experience  have  reduced  to  these  few 
materials  the  numerous  ingredients  that  have  been 
associated  with  cocoa  as  experiments,  such  as  pepper, 
allspice,  anise-seed,  ginger,  and  others. 

“  The  cocoa-tree  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent.  It  is 
agreed  now  that  the  best  fruit  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maracaibo  in  the  Caracas  valleys  and  the  rich  province 
of  Sokomusko.  The  kernel  is  larger,  its  sweetness  less 


harsh,  and  its  aroma  greater.  Since  these  countries 
have  become  more  accessible,  comparison  has  been 
easy,  and  accustomed  palates  never  mistake. 

“  The  Spanish  ladies  of  the  new  world  have  quite  a 
passion  for  chocolate  (1820),  and  it  reaches  such  a 
point  that  they  not  only  take  it  several  times  a  day,  but 
they  have  it  brought  to  them  in  church.  This  in¬ 
dulgence  has  often  brought  down  the  censure  of  the 
bishops  upon  their  heads ;  but  they  have  finished  by 
winking  at  it.  The  reverend  Father  Escobar,  whose 
metaphysics  were  as  subtle  as  his  morality  was  accom¬ 
modating,  declared  formally  that  chocolate  made  with 
water  did  not  break  a  fast,  drawing  out  thus  in  favour  of 
his  penitents  the  old  adage,  Liquidum  non  frangit  jtjunium. 

“  Chocolate  was  imported  into  Spain  about  the  17th 
century  ;  its  use  became  promptly  popular  ;  women  and 
monks  showed  a  particular  taste  for  it.  On  this  point 
manners  have  not  changed,  and  even  now  all  through 
the  Peninsula  chocolate  is  offered  on  every  occasion 
where  it  is  polite  to  offer  refreshments. 

“  Chocolate  came  over  the  mountains  with  Anne  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  Spanish  monks  made  it  known  by  sending  it  for 
presents  to  their  French  confreres.  The  different 
Spanish  ambassadors  also  contributed  to  make  it  known. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Regency  it  was  more 
universal  than  coffee,  because  it  was  taken  then  as  an 
agreeable  aliment,  whilst  coffee  was  only  looked  upon 
as  a  curious  and  precious  drink. 

“  Linnaeus  called  cocoa  cacao  theohroma  (drink  of  the 
gods).  People  have  tried  to  discover  the  reason  for 
this  emphatic  qualification.  Some  say  it  was  because 
the  savant  was  passionately  fond  of  chocolate ;  others 
that  he  wished  to  please  his  confessor  others,  in  short, 
that  he  was  gallant,  and  wished  to  please  the  queen 
who  introduced  it.” 


Properties  of  Chocolate. 

“  Chocolate  has  given  rise  to  profound  dissertations 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  its  nature  and  properties,  and 
of  placing  it  in  the  category  of  hot,  cold,  or  temperate 
aliments  ;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  learned 
writings  have  been  of  little  use  as  manifestations  of 
truth. 

“  But  with  time  and  experience,  these  two  great 
masters,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  chocolate  care*- 
fully  prepared  is  as  salutary  an  article  of  food  as  it  is  in 
agreeable  one  ;  that  it  is  nouiishing  and  easily  digested, 
that  it  does  not  injure  beauty  like  coffee,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  remedies  mischief  caused  by  coffee;  that 
it  is  very  suitable  to  people  who  give  themselves  up  to 
much  mental  work,  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit  or  the 
bar,  and,  above  all,  to  travellers — that,  in  short,  it  suits 
the  weakest  stomachs  ;  that  it  is  good  for  chronic  dis¬ 
orders,  and  very  useful  for  dl  affections  of  the 
pjlorus. 

“Chocolate  owes  these  divers  qualities  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  substances  that  contain  in  an 
equal  volume  more  alimentary  particles ;  therefore  it 
is  almost  all  converted  into  flesh  and  blood. 

“  Some  people  complain  that  they  cannot  digest 
chocolate  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  docs 
not  feed  them  enough,  and  passes  too  quickly. 

“  It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  their  own  fault  that  the 
former  cannot  digest  the  chocolate  they  buy.  Gcoil 
chocolate  well  made  ought  to  suit  any  stomach  that  can 
digest  at  all. 

“  As  to  the  others  there  is  an  easy  remedy;  they 
must  eat  something  with  their  cup  of  chocolate,  either 
pie,  chop,  or  kidney,  and  after  their  cup  of  Sokomusko 
let  them  thank  God  for  having  given  them  a  stomach 
of  such  superior  activity.. 

“  This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  declaring  an  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  exactitude  of  which  you  may  depend. 

“  When  you  have  well  and  copiously  breakfasted,  if 
you  swallow  thereupon  a  good-sized  cup  of  good 
chocolate,  you  will  have  completely  digested  your  break¬ 
fast  three  hours  after,  and  will  be  perfectly  ready  for 
dinner.  By  zeal  for  science  and  by  force  of  eloquence 
I  have  caused  many  ladies  to  make  the  experimenr, 
though  they  assured  me  they  should  certainly  cie  of  it ; 
they  have  always  found  themselves  the  better  for  it,  and 
have  not  failed  to  glorify  their  professor. 

“  People  who  are  accustomed  to  take  chocolate  are 
those  wbo  enjoy  most  equable  health,  and  who  are 
least  subject  to  a  quantity  of  the  little  ills  which  flvih 
is  heir  to ;  their  embonpoint  is  also  more  stationary  ; 
these  two  advantages  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  regac 
on  their  acquaintances. 

Difficulty  of  Making  Good  Chocolate. 

“  In  Spain  they  make  very  good  chocolate,  but  cno 
gets  disgU'ted  with  sending  for  it  from  there  because 
all  the  makers  are  not  equally  clever,  and  when  it  b  nut 
good  it  must  be  consumed  as  it  is. 

“  Italian  chocolate  does  not  suit  the  French  palate. 
Generally  the  cocoa  is  too  much  roasted  ;  this  makes  thts 
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chocolate  bitter  and  little  nourishing,  because  part  of 
the  almond  has  become  charcoal. 

,  “  Since  chocolate  has  become  so  usual  in  France 
everybody  makes  it,  but  very  few  have  reached  perfec¬ 
tion,  because  the  fabrication  is  far  from  easy. 

“  First  it  is  necessary  to  know  good  cocoa  and  to  be 
willing  to  use  it  in  all  its  purity,  for  even  a  case  of  the 
best,  contains  inferior  almonds,  and  people  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  understand  their  own  interest  to  let  nothing  pass 
but  the  best  and  to  reject  all  the  damaged. 

“  Cocoa-roasting  is,  again,  a  delicate  operation ;  it 
exacts  tact,  almost  inspiration.  Some  workmen  have  it 
naturally,  and  never  make  a  mistake. 

“  It  requires  a  peculiar  talent  to  regulate  well  the 
quantity  of  sugar  that  ought  to  be  put  in.  It  ought  not 
to  be  invariable  or  by  rote,  but  should  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  aroma  in  the  almond  and  the  degree  of 
roasting  that  has  been  employed. 

“  The  pounding  and  mixture  want  as  much  care,  for 
the  digestibility  of  the  chocolate  depends  upon  their 
absolute  perfection. 

“  Other  considerations  ought  to  guide  the  choice  and 
dose  of  the  aromatics  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  the  same 
for  chocolate  destined  to  be  taken  as  an  aliment  and  that 
meant  for  a  sweetmeat.  It  ought  to  vary  also  according 
to  whether  vanilla  is  to  be  added  or  not,  so  that  to  make 
exquisite  chocolate  many  subtle  equations  must  be 
solved  by  which  w'e  can  profit  without  know’ing  that 
they  take  place.” 

Proper  Manner  of  Preparing  Chocolate. 

“  The  Americans  prepare  their  cocoa  paste  without 
sugar.  When  they  wish  to  take  chocolate  they  have 
boiling  water  brought  them  ;  each  scrapes  into  his  cup 
the  quantity  of  cocoa  he  wants,  pours  boiling  vvater 
over  it,  and  adds  sugar  and  spice  to  his  taste. 

“  This  method  suits  neither  our  manners  nor  our 
tastes,  and  M'e  like  to  have  chocolate  brought  to  us 
ready  prepared. 

“  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  we  must  neither  scrape 
it  with  a  knife  nor  pound  it  with  a  pestle,  because  the 
dry  collision  which  takes  place  in  these  two  instances 
turns  into  starch  some  parts  of  the  sugar  and  makes  the 
drink  insipid. 

“  Therefore,  to  make  chocolate — that  is  to  say,  to 
prepare  it  for  immediate  consumption — take  an  ounce 
and  a  half  for  each  cup,  dissolve  it  gently  in  water,  and 
as  it  warms  stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  thicken,  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

“  ‘  Monsieur,’  said  Madame  d’Arestal,  Superior  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Belley,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  ‘  when  you  wish  to  take  good  chocolate  have  it 
made  the  night  before  in  a  porcelain  coffee-pot  and  leave 
it  there.  The  repose  of  the  night  concentrates  it  and 
gives  it  a  smoothness  {yeloute)  that  makes  it  much 
better.’  ” 

Next  month  we  purpose  introducing  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  man  who  wrote  the  foregoing.  He  is  a 
veritable  curiosity,  and  his  acquaintance  is  instructive 
and  amusing.  Now  we  pass  to  our  promised  re¬ 
marks  on 


Housekeeping. 

“  What  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  a  good  housekeeper  ?” 
we  asked  our  French  friend. 

“  It  is  to  have  a  well-defined  system  and  to  have  it 
carried  out  with  order  and  regularity.” 

“  System  seems  a  thing  little  known  to  the  generality 
of  women.  They  go  on  from  day  to  day  in  a  sort  of 
dusty  confusion,  doing  the  first  thing  that  comes  upper¬ 
most  and  leaving  it  half  finished  to  go  to  the  next  thing 
they  think  of.  I  have  known  women  who  have  sent 
their  servants  out  on  errands  all  the  morning,  and  who 
excused  themselves  to  their  husbands  for  dinner  not 
being  ready  by  saying  that  the  servants  had  not  finished 
the  bedrooms.” 

“  There  are  some  few  circumstances  in  which  regu¬ 
larity  must  give  place  to  necessity,  but  they  are  few, 
especially  where  the  husband  goes  regularly  to  business. 
All  house-work  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  done  while 
the  bread-winner  is  away.  The  sight  of  a  room  upset 
is  a  miserable  spectacle  for  a  man,  and  a  wife  who  is 
not  dressed  when  her  husband  comes  home  deserves 
what  she  generally  gets — loss  of  the  tenderness  of  early 
married  days.” 

“  But  some  women  say  that  if  their  husbands  do  not 
care  for  them  as  much  en  dhhabille  as  hahilles  their  love 
cannot  be  of  the  right  sort.” 

“  That  is  sentimental  nonsense.  There  is  no  love 
that  resists  perpetual  attacks,  and  it  is  the  little  things 
that  are  more  powerful  against  it  than  the  great.  A 
well-kept  house  does  not  make  a  man  love  his  wife,  but 
an  ill-kept  one  makes  his  love  grow  cold.” 

“  Tell  me  what  you  understand  by  system  in  a  house¬ 
hold.” 

“  In  a  well-kept  house  the  master  and  mistress  get 
up  every  morning  at  the  same  hour.  Each  servant  has 
his  or  her  work  cut  out  for  the  day,  and  the  mistress 
sees  that  it  is  done.  The  meals  are  ready  to  the  minute, 
and  you  are  ready  for  them.  The  domestic  animals  take 
theirs  with  the  same  regularity.  The  repose  of  each 
night,  sweet  and  necessary,  is  taken  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  and  lasts  a  limited  time.  By  means  of  this  regu¬ 
larity  prosperity  grows,  health  is  established,  and  very 
little  place  is  left  for  ennui. 

“  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  a  woman 
than  to  pass  her  nights  in  ball-rooms  and  the  best  part 
of  her  days  in  bed.  Happy  is  the  woman  who  cannot 
afford  to  do  it,  and  happier  still  is  she  who  is  rich  and 
yet  wise  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  dissipation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Paris  lead  the  sort 
of  life  I  deplore.  Women  are  well  punished  for  it ; 
they  get  nervous  and  vapourish,  complain  and  groan, 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  lose  their  beauty  and  cease  to 
be  fresh  and  pretty.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  inevi¬ 
table  effect  of  dissipation,  or  hope  it  will  not  come  in 
their  case.  It  is  not  only  for  herselt  that  a  woman  ought 
to  keep  her  fine  health,  but  because  it  gives  her  the 
means  of  making  her  husband  happy.  There  is  nothing 
capable  of  giving  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  a 
young  woman  happy  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing 
more  disagreeable  for  a  man  than  to  come  in  tired  from 
his  business,  looking  forward  to  leisure  and  pleasure,  and 
to  be  greeted  with  hysterics — to  have  to  wipe  away  tears 
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that  had  no  cause  for  flowing,  and  to  see  every  day  little 
by  little  the  health  of  youth,  that  first  of  riches,  fly  away. 

“  A  still  greater  interest  ought  to  make  every  woman 
keep  the  law  that  the  duty  of  keeping  herself  in  good 
health  imposes  on  her.  It  is  the  thought  of  one  day 
becoming  a  mother.  Both  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
a  child  the  mother  must  put  it  in  the  account  of  her  life. 
If  that  life  is  not  regular  the  child  will  suffer  inevitably. 

“  The  best  time  to  fix  for  getting  up  is  eight  o’clock 
in  winter  and  seven  in  summer.  As  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  servants  get  up  an  hour  before  the 
mistress  and  go  to  bed  after,  the  day  ought  to  finish  not 
later  than  eleven  o’clock. 

“  The  first  care  of  a  woman  after  she  is  up  ought  to 
be  to  give  a  glance  round  her  house  to  see  that  all  is  in 
order,  to  see  herself  that  each  servant  is  at  the  proper 
work,  that  the  kitchen  is  clean,  that  the  cook  is  preparing 
breakfast  according  to  her  wishes — these  ought  to  -be 
signified  to  her  when  she  enters  her  place,  but  they 
always  require  to  be  looked  after  a  little  every  day. 
The  mistress  must  see  that  the  servants  have  cleaned  all 
they  could  do  without  troubling  the  repose  of  their 
master ;  that  the  femme-de-chambre  has  prepared  every¬ 
thing  for  the  use  of  her  mistress ;  she  must  also  give 
out  the  articles  for  the  day’s  consumption,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  chocolate,  candles,  &c. 

“  In  France  it  is  best  to  fix  the  breakfast  hour  at  ten 
o’clock.  While  it  is  being  eaten  the  mistress’s  work¬ 
room  should  be  prepared  so  that  she  may  retire  there 
immediately  after.  While  the  servants  breakfast  the 
mistress  should  put  her  accounts  in  order.  Then  the 
cook  should  be  called  to  deliver  hers,  and  to  receive 
the  orders  for  the  day.  What  remains  from  yesterday 
must  be  inspected,  and  the  necessary  amount  added. 

“  Exactitude  in  the  accounts  of  every  day  is  very 
important.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  habits  one  can 
get  is  to  let  bills  accumulate.  I  have  known  some 
women  who  had  a  mania  for  making  up  their  accounts 
once  a  month.  The  evening  before  the  day  fixed  the 
cook  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  She  shut  herself 
up,  she  passed  the  night  at  it,  and  she  finished  by 
acknowledging  that  she  made  a  profit  out  of  it. 

“  Before  your  cook  goes  to  market  she  ought  to  help 
the  housemaid  to  make  the  beds.  A  bed  made  by  two 
people  is  made  better  and  quicker.  Some  Parisians  let 
their  man-servant  help,  but  it  is  not  a  decent  custom. 
‘I  he  man-servant  should  clean  the  rooms,  and  prepare 
everything  for  his  master. 

“  When  the  cook  is  dismissed  the  housemaid  and 
man-servant  must  appear  to  receive  instructions,  &c. 


Give  out  the  work  you  expect  your  femme-de-chambre 
to  do ;  if  she  is  alx)ut  something  that  will  take  her 
several  days,  you  will  see  how  far  she  is  advanced. 

“  These  few  instants  given  every  day  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order  in  your  house  will  leave  you  afterwards 
the  peace  of  mind  necessary  for  other  occupations,  and 
the  liberty  of  giving  yourself  up  to  them. 

“  A  married  woman  often  forgets  the  duty  she  owes 
her  mind  in  the  bustle  of  a  badly-organised  household. 
She  ought  to  set  apart  the  greater  part  of  her  mornings 
for  good  and  useful  reading.  She  must  keep  herself 
ail  courant  on  the  events  of  the  day  by  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  and  surround  herself  with  the  best’  literature. 
The  habit  of  reading  good  books  is  like  that  of  frequent¬ 
ing  good  company,  once  the  habit  acquired,  it  lasts 
for  life. 

“It  is  an  enormous  absurdity  to  believe  that  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  talented  woman  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a 
good  housekeeper  and  a  loving  wife.  It  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  to  have  a  well-kept  house  a  man  must 
leave  it,  and  seek  elsewhere  the  instructive  and  familiar 
talk  he  wants  after  his  business  is  done. 

“  The  more  qualities  of  mind  and  body  a  woman 
has  the  more  titles  she  has  to  the  tenderness  of  her 
husband.  I  know  very  well  that  some  men  prefer  a 
wife  who  knows  nothing,  and  that  they  would  cry 
with  Chrysale  : — 

“  ‘Nos  JMTCS,  sur  ce  point,  otaifiit  Rcns  bion  souses, 
tiui  disaicut  iiu’une  feinine  eu  suit  toujours  assez, 
t^uand  la  capaoite  do  son  esprit  se  liausse 
A  eouuaitre  un  pourjwiut  d’avec  un  haut-de-chausse.’ 

“  I  shall  not  try  to  convert  them  by  showing  them 
the  difference  between  a  really  cultivated  woman  and 
her  caricature. 

“  A  woman  will  do  well  to  divide  the  time  that  she 
gives  to  her  own  cultivation  into  several  parts  that  she 
will  give  to  reading,  music,  or  painting.  This  time 
should  be  limited — it  will  seem  all  the  sweeter.  Some 
hours  before  dinner  must  be  given  to  receiving  visitors, 
and  to  going  out  either  for  drives  or  walks. 

“  Dinner  should  be  always  punctually  served.  The 
occupations  of  the  master  must  rule  the  hour.  Nothing 
is  a  greater  vexation  than  having  to  wait  for  dinner.  It 
tries  the  best  of  tempers. 

“  Oa  the  occupations  of  the  evening  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  I  think  of  the  bygone  years,  and  recall  the 
happy  hours  I  have  passed  with  my  husband,  when 
everything  was  a  pleasure,  talking  or  silence,  movement 
or  quiet,  for  we  loved  much.” 


The  Izod's  Patent  Palace  Corset  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  novelties  introduced  in  corsets  this 
.season,  and  is  recommended  to  ladies,  being  produced 
from  a  splendid  cloth  of  entirely  new  design,  which  is 


pleasing  in  effect  and  guaranteed  to  wear  equal  to  the 
other  specialities  of  this  celebrated  manufacturer.  To 
be  had  of  all  respectable  drapers  and  ladies’  out¬ 
fitters. 
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THE  SCULPTOR’S  MODEL. 

CHAPTER  V. — IRENE  TAKES  HER  LEAVE. 


The  last  sitting  had  come.  Irene,  tired  with  remain¬ 
ing  long  in  one  position,  had  taken  an  old  armchair 
in  the  window,  and  was  watching  Alphonse  at  his  work. 
A  mist  was  over  the  sky,  but  the  sun  looked  out  now 
and  then  just  to  show  he  was  there.  Some  sparrows 
that  had  made  their  nests  in  the  eaves  twittered  noisily, 
their  quick  sharp  notes  coming  clear  through  the  fresh 
spring  air,  fresh  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  noise  of 
the  town.  The  window  was  open,  the  April  air  stirred 
the  chestnut  hair  on  Irene’s  forehead,  and  fluttered  with 
the  fringe  of  her  shawl.  Alphonse  looked  up  doubtfully. 

“  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  the  last  time. 
Must  it — must  it  be  the  last  time  ?” 

“  I  suppose  so.  You  can  hardly  want  to  take  me 
again.” 

He  hesitated.  “  No,  of  course  that  would  be  too 
much  to  ask ;  but  to  see  you — to  hear  you — must  I  give 
that  up  altogether  ?” 

“  Not  altogether  exactly.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
hear  of  you,  and  we  may,  jjerhaps,  meet  occasionally, 
but” — she  hesitated,  and  a  faint  colour  came  into  her 
cheek — “  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Le  Due,  and  I  think  the  best  way  I  can  do  it  is  by 
telling  you  a  story.” 

‘‘lam  all  attention.” 

“  Well,  then,  there  was  once  a  little  girl  who  lived 
in  a  certain  country  town — a  country  town  where  lilacs 
and  laburnums  grew  in  the  gardens,  and  where  there 
was  a  market-cross.  There  was  a  cathedral,  too,  a 
cathedral  with  great  high  arches,  that  seemed  full  of  a 
sort  of  silent  music,  but  there  was  music  that  could  be 
heard  as  well,  and  when  the  great  organ  began  the 
whole  place  was  overflowing  with  sound.  The  organist 
was  a  German,  Weiss  by  name  ;  he  had  a  son  who 
used  to  go  with  him  every  day  to  pull  out  the  stops, 
and  to  do  anything  he  wanted.  The  son  was  a 
musician  too ;  he  had  a  little  violin  that  he  used  to 
play :  ever  since  he  was  a  tiny  child  he  had  played  it. 
Sometimes  he  would  make  it  weep  and  sob  like  a 
wandering  spirit,  and  sometimes  it  would  sound  so 
joyous  that  one  could  think  it  was  the  dancing  of  fairies’ 
feet.  The  little  girl  used  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  and 
sometimes  Wilhelm  Weiss  would  walk  home  with  her 
to  the  little  house  in  the  Close  where  she  lived  with 
her  old  grandmother.  Often  she  would  hear  him  play¬ 
ing  in  the  Reids  by  the  great  moat ;  often  he  would 
come  in  and  play  to  her  in  the  twilight.  At  last,  at 
last  he  played  herself  into  her  heart.” 

Irene  stopped.  Alphonse  made  no  remark  ;  every¬ 
thing  in  him  seemed  to  be  listening. 

“  Though  Wilhelm  Weiss  was  clever,  more  than 
clever,”  continued  Irene,  “  yet  he  was  wavering  and 
unsettled.  He  succeeded  in  getting  several  engage¬ 
ments,  and  then  he  threw  them  up  in  disgust ;  he  was 
easy  and  good-natured,  and  some  of  his  friends  imposed 
on  him ;  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties 


and  debts.  These  difficulties  increased,  and  at  last  he 
had  to  leave  the  country,  and  go  away  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  now  he  is  coming  home  to-morrow,”  said  Irene, 
while  a  radiance  lit  up  her  usually  calm  face.  “  To¬ 
morrow  he  will  be  here.” 

These  words  sounded  like  the  burden  of  a  joyful 
song. 

“  You  are  speaking  of  yourself,  mademoiselle,”  cried 
Alphonse.  “  You  were  that  little  girl  ?” 

“  You  are  right,”  answered  she.  “  I  was.” 

“  And — and  you  are  going — to  marry  this — this 
violin-player  ?” 

“  I  hope  so.  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  parted 
again  !” 

Alphonse  made  no  answer.  Great  heavy  waggons 
were  lumbering  by  in  the  street  outside.  There  are 
some  waggons  which  lumber  over  our  hearts  ;  they  go 
slowly,  and  the  wheels  drag  heavily — oh  so  heavily  ! 
He  saw  Irene  divorced  from  him,  identified  with  some 
one  else — glad  to  be  so  identiffed.  He  saw  her  mixed 
up  with  other  pursuits,  other  aims,  other  thoughts  than 
his,  willing  to  make  them  hers  ;  now  again  he  seemed 
alone.  He  started  up,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  quiet 
figure  in  the  window,  he  felt  himself  invincibly  drawn 
towards  it.  He  stood  before  Irene,  and  a  violent 
impulse  forced  open  the  door  of  his  lips,  and  pushed 
aside  the  latchet  that  he  had  put  there. 

“  Mademoiselle  !  mademoiselle  !”  he  cried,  “  you 
don’t  care  for  me,  and  I — I — everything  in  me  is  yours.” 

Irene  lifted  up  her  eyes ;  they  were  more  grieved 
than  astonished. 

“  Poor  boy  !  poor  Alphonse  !”  said  she.  “  I  might 
have  expected  this.  Why  did  I  come  here  ?  Something 
told  me  I  ought  not.” 

“  Not  come  here  ?  Not  come  here  ?”  he  exclaimed. 
“  And  what  should  I  have  been  if  you  hadn’t  come  ? 
What  was  I  before  you  came  ?  A  poor,  dispirited, 
helpless  wretch,  you  brought  me  new  hope  ;  you  inspired 
me,  you  gave  me  strength.  All  that  I  am  you  have 
made  me.  I  cannot  live  without  you  ;  you  are  my  life. 
Let  me  stay  with  you  ;  let  me  watch  you  ;  let  me  hear 
the  sound  of  your  voice.” 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  Irene,  with  a  strange,  wistful 
smile,  “  you  are  really  talking  nonsense  without  knowing 
it.  Sit  down  there — there  is  a  place  in  the  window — 
and  let  me  talk  to  you  just  for  a  few  minutes.” 

He  obeyed.  “  I  wish,”  he  whispered — “  I  wish  I 
could  always  listen  to  you.  I  think  if  you  told  me  you 
hated  me,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  it.” 

“  But  1  am  not  going  to  tell  you  I  hate  you  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  like  you  very  much — so  much  that  I  am 
about  to  give  you  a  little  sober  lecture.  You  are  very 
young.” 

“  I  am  twenty-two,”  interrupted  Alphonse  eagerly. 

“Are  you  ?  You  don’t  look  so  much  ;  however,  you 
are  twenty-two,  and  I  am  five  years  older.  Your  life 
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has  made  you  younger  than  your  years,  and  my  life  has 
made  me  older  than  mine.  In  comparison  with  me  you 
are  a  child.  If  I  have  helped  you  in  any  way  I  am  more 
than  glad,  but  all  that  must  be  at  an  end  now.  You 
are  too  romantic — too  much  inclined  to  set  me  up  on  a 
pedestal,  and  to  make  me  out  better  than  I  am.  As  for 
me,  you  know  now  that  my  lot  was  decided  long  ago. 
I  go  my  way,  and  you  must  go  yours  ;  the  less  you  see 
of  me  the  better.” 

“  Mademoiselle,  how  calmly  you  say  those  words ! 
You  would  make  a  good  judge.  Miss  Mason  ;  you  would 
pass  a  death-warrant  without  moving  a  muscle.” 

“  I  may  seem  calm,  but  I  am  not  really  so.  Look  at 
me,”  and  she  lifted  her  ejes,  soft  with  tears — “  look  at 
me  ;  do  I  not  feel  for  you  ?  I  do  indeed  ;  but  what  can 
I  do  ?  We  must  all  pass  through  these  troubles,  these 
disappointments ;  yours  will  make  you  suffer,  but  you 
will  forget  it.” 

“  Forget  it !”  he  repeated  incredulously — “  forget  it !” 

“  Well,  not  exactly  forget  it,  perhaps,  but  you  will 
learn  to  put  it  down  at  its  right  value.  There  are  some 
things  that  we  can’t  judge  of  just  when  they  are  passing  ; 
unconsciously  we  exaggerate  them.”  There  was  a  pause. 
“As  I  said  before,”  continued  Irene,  “  if  I  have  been  of 
any  use  to  you,  it  will  be  something  to  look  back  upon 
all  my  life.  I  shall  feel  that  you  belong  to  me,”  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  “  and  that  I  have  a  sort  of  property 
in  you  and  your  works.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Alphonse,  as  she  stopped — “  go 
on.” 

“  I  can’t.  I  must  go  away.  I  have  been  here  too 
long  already  ;  besides,  what  good  would  it  be  to  stay  ? 
You  will  earn  fame  some  day,  I  am  sure,  but  I  hope  you 
will  win  something  better — a  mastery  over  yourself.” 
She  turned  away.  “  Good-bye,  Alphonse,”  said  she, 
as  she  stood  before  him  ;  “  good-bye,  my  dear  child  ; 
be  strong,  be  brave,  live  your  trouble  down,  forget  your¬ 
self,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

He  took  her  cool  hand  and  gazed  intently  into  her 
face ;  the  dark  blue  eyes  were  cast  down,  the  pure  lips 
were  still  trembling. 

“  Irene,”  he  whispered,  “  you  pity  me — you  forgive 
me  ?” 

“  I  do  indeed,”  was  her  answer. 

A  great  yearning  came  over  him,  but  a  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  of  awe  and  reverence  held  him  back  ;  he  only  clasped 
the  little  pink-tipped  fingers  closer  and  closer,  bent  his 
face  over  them,  and  kissed  them  again  and  again. 

“  Good-bye,”  he  whispered  ;  “  my  life,  my  love,  my 
everything,  good-bye.” 

When  he  looked  up  Irene  had  disappeared.  The 
spring  evening  drew  to  a  close,  the  sparrows  twittered 
their  last  noisy  notes,  a  barrel-organ  droned  in  the  street 
outside,  a  shivering  child  in  a  gauze  frock  and  a  faded 
pair  of  satin  slippers  performed  a  dismal  pas  seul,  the 
busy  world  bustled  on,  the  great  waggons  lumbered  by, 
and  the  sun  went  down. 

CHAPTER  VI. - LOOKING  IN  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

But  though  Irene  was  gone.  Calliope  was  left.  Al¬ 
phonse  never  rested  till  he  had  finished  it  with  the 
most  anxious  care,  and  then  friends  and  acquaintances 


began  to  drop  in  to  see  what  it  was  like.  Connoisseurs 
gave  it  a  good  word,  critics  pronounced  condescendingly 
that  it  had  a  great  deal  of  promise,  and  altogether  it 
met  with  a  very  different  reception  from  anyof  Alphonse’s 
former  attempts.  He  did  not  much  care  what  they 
said,  he  knew  himself  that  it  was  worth  something. 
At  last  he  had  been  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into  form, 
and  this  was  his  first-born,  his  well-beloved  and  only 
child.  One  day  Henry  Johnson  brought  up  a  very 
stout  old  gentleman  with  a  very  thick  gold  chain. 

“  A  famous  customer,”  whispered  Johnson  to  Al¬ 
phonse  ;  “he  has  a  villa  crammed  with  queer  trinkum- 
trankums — he’s  the  right  kind  of  an  old  bird  for  you.” 

The  old  gentleman  walked  round  the  statue  with  the 
air  of  a  virtuoso  ;  he  looked  at  it  through  his  spectacles, 
he  peered  at  it  without  them,  he  even  poked  it  with  his 
stick ;  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  no  fool, 
that  his  gallery  at  home  was  stored  with  the  finest 
works  of  art,  so  that  his  opinion  must  be  worth  some¬ 
thing. 

“  These  folds  here  are  rather  awkward,  eh  ?”  said 
he,  turning  to  Alphonse,  “  but  I  like  the  thing  on  the 
whole.  Take  twenty  pounds  for  it,  young  man,  eh  ? 
Perhaps  I’ll  have  it  copied  in  marble — there’d  be  some¬ 
thing  for  you.” 

Alphonse  looked  at  his  friend. 

“  Take  it,”  whispered  Johnson  “  take  the  ball  at 
the  hop  ;  you  mayn’t  get  as  good  an  offer.” 

So  before  the  old  gentleman  went  away  the 
twenty  shining  coins  were  counted  out  on  the  table. 
Alphonse  built  a  great  many  castles  in  the  air  that 
evening ;  visions  of  Rome,  of  Florence,  of  Naples 
floated  before  him ;  he  would  husband  his  money,  he 
would  travel  in  the  meanest  way  possible ;  already  he 
saw  himself  trudging  up  the  Swiss  mountains,  alpen¬ 
stock  in  hand,  and  arriving  at  the  Eternal  City.  There 
he  would  hire  a  studio  and  begin  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  gathering  inspiration  from  every  breath  he  took 
in  the  sacred  air  of  att.  The  hours  seemed  months 
till  he  could  set  off,  but  he  must,  he  must  see  Irene, 
before  he  went. 

The  next  evening,  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  he 
lurked  about  the  street  where  she  lived  ;  presently  he 
saw  a  little  light-haired  man  coming  up  carrying  some¬ 
thing  under  his  arm,  and  evidently  making  his  way 
towards  the  house  with  the  green  door.  It  was  a 
corner  house,  and,  sheltered  by  the  wall,  Alphonse 
could  see  without  being  seen.  He  heard  the  knock,  he 
saw  the  door  opened  by  Irene  herself,  njt  calm  now, 
but  radiant  and  joyful. 

“  At  last !”  she  cried — “  at  last !” 

And  then  the  door  was  shut,  and  Alphonse  saw  no 
more.  But  still  he  could  not  g>,  still  he  hung  ab  rat 
the  spot  unable  to  tear  himself  away.  Lights  were  now 
brought  into  the  little  parlour,  an  1  music  began, 
Alphonse  could  hear  it  quite  well  as  it  came  through 
the  half-closed  windows,  mingled  with  the  scent  of  the 
myrtles  and  musks  that  grew  there.  He  had  never 
heard  Irene  play  before,  he  had  only  felt  the  music  of 
her  face ;  now  he  listened  to  it  as  it  flowed  from  her 
fingers.  Soon  the  notes  of  a  violin  came  in,  clear  and 
silvery ;  they  gained  upon  the  other  tones,  they  over- 
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came  them ;  at  last  the  two  ended  together  in  a  rippling 
flow  that  seemed  like  the  very  undercurrent  of  joy 
itself.  The  pure  straight  profile  that  Alphonse  knew 
so  well  was  half  turned,  so  that  he  could  see  it ;  there 
was  a  smile  on  the  lips  ;  that  low  murmur  seemed  to 
say,  “  We  are  so  happy,  aren’t  we  ?” — and  then — and 
then  the  shutters  were  closed  and  all  was  dark. 

As  Alphonse  went  home  he  pictured  to  himself  what 
the  former  life  of  these  two  had  been.  He  had  a  sort 
of  savage  satisfaction  in  doing  this.  He  saw  the  little 
girl  Irene  making  her  way  to  the  cathedral,  sitting  under 
the  great  solemn  arches ;  he  saw  the  organist’s  son, 
Wilhelm  Weiss,  running  after  her  to  accompany  her 
home,  then  in  the  twilight  she  heard  the  sound  of  the 
violin  coming  through  the  trees,  the  witchery  of  those 
strange  weird  airs  possessed  her.  At  length  the  day 
came  when  she  said — 

“It  is  enough  !  You  are  victorious,  you  have  con¬ 
quered  me.” 

The  next  evening  Alphonse  went  again  ;  he  could  not 
help  going ;  an  irresistible  attraction  drew  him  to  the 
place.  This  time,  however,  he  could  only  catch  a  faint 
glimpse  of  light,  and  there  was  no  music.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  street-door  opened,  and  Irene  looked  out. 

“  I  don’t  see  any  one,”  said  she,  glancing  round.  “  I 
believe  you  may  go — the  coast  seems  clear.” 

How  changed  her  voice  was  since  yesterday  !  There 
was  something  in  it  that  told  of  disappointment,  even  of 
tears. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  but  I  can’t  feel  secure  ; 
they  are  dogging  me  everywhere.  And  to  think  it  is 
only  for  twenty  pounds,  such  a  miserable,  paltry  sum  ! 
yet  do  what  I  will  I  can’t  scrape  it  together  before  to¬ 
morrow  morning  ;  it  is  too  bad.” 

“  Some  debt,  I  suppose  ?”  said  Irene  with  a  sigh. 
“  Oh  !  these  horrible  debts  !” 

“I’m  sure  I  paid  it,”  was  the  eager  answer.  “  I 
know  I  did,  but  I  just  threw  the  receipt  away  some¬ 
where,  and  now  that  I  can’t  produce  it  they  have  come 
down  on  me  for  the  money.” 

“  Careless  Wilhelm,  careless  as  usual ;  you  do  in¬ 
deed  want  some  one  to  look  after  you.” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  true,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  our 
poor  little  wedding  must  be  put  off.  Irene  mia,  it 
cannot  be  on  Tuesday,  and  of  course  I  shall  have  to 
resign  my  engagement.” 

“  That  engagement  at  the  Broad-street  Theatre  that 
you  were  so  glad  to  get  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Twenty  pounds!”  said  Irene  with  another  sigh; 
“  only  twenty  pounds  would  make  us  so  happy,  and  we 
can’t  get  it ;  it  does  seem  hard,  very  hard.” 

Alphonse  slipped  down  a  back  street  and  debated 
with  himself. 

They  wanted  twenty  pounds,  did  they  ?  Well ! 
he  could  give  it  to  them  if  he  chose,  but  should  he 
choose  ?  He  would  have  to  resign  all  his  day-dreams, 
he  would  have  to  put  away  all  his  plans  for  the  future, 
he  would  have  to  plod  on  again  in  darkness  and  silence. 
And  all  this  for  a  rival,  just  to  make  this  rival  happy  in 
the  love  which  Irene  could  not  give  to  him. 

A  voice  whispered  in  his  ear  that  there  would  be 


something  even  sweet  in  the  thought  that  he  could 
relieve  these  two  of  their  anxiety,  and  yet  that  he  would 
not.  That  was  a  hateful  voice,  a  tempting,  hellish  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  hated  it  even  as  it  passed  through  his  mind. 

And  now  again  he  found  himself  before  Irene’s 
window.  She  was  not  asleep  ;  there  was  a  light  in  one 
of  the  upper  casements  ;  that  light  seemed  a  picture  of 
what  she  had  been  to  him.  He  remembered  her  ani¬ 
mating  words,  her  carelessness  about  herself,  her  keen 
sympathy  for  him  ;  he  recalled  the  sound  of  her  voice 
as  she  had  said,  “  Good-bye,  Alphonse  ;  good-bye,  my 
dear  child.”  She  had  given  him  so  much  that  he  ought 
to  give  her  everything  he  had.  Once  he  had  fancied 
that  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  make  for  her  ; 
and  now,  now  he  hesitated  about  this  one.  But  he 
would  hesitate  no  longer. 

The  little  violin-player  had  not  long  gone  down  the 
street  when  Alphonse  hurried  after  him,  and  overtook 
him  in  a  dark  archway. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  hastily  thrusting  his  treasure  into 
Weiss’s  hands — “  here — a  friend  sends  you  this.” 

And  then  he  shot  down  a  dark  corner,  and  was  lost 
to  sight  before  the  other  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment. 

CHAPTER  VII. — THE  BROAD-STREET  THEATRE. 

Alphonse  rarely  went  to  music-halls,  theatres,  or 
concerts ;  they  were  too  loud,  too  noisy,  and  too  bust¬ 
ling  to  suit  his  taste,  but  the  next  evening  he  took  a 
gallery  ticket  for  the  Broad- street  Theatre.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  German  violin-player  again  ;  perhaps  there 
was  even  a  chance  that  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Irene.  Among  the  row  of  musicians  who  were  tuning 
up  their  respective  instruments,  and  making  them  whine, 
or  groan,  or  squeal,  as  the  case  might  be,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  long  light  hair  and  the  keen, 
tremulous  face  of  Wilhelm  Weiss ;  a  sort  of  inward 
satisfaction  beamed  out  in  the  little  man’s  face,  and  he 
handled  his  bow  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say  that  the 
world  was  going  on  just  as  he  wished  it.  It  was  a 
benefit  night  of  a  favourite  actor,  and  the  house  soon 
filled  rapidly,  but  Alphonse  could  see  no  Irene ;  he 
looked  about  on  every  side,  but  all  the  faces  were  strange 
and  unfainiliar.  The  opening  piece  was  a  sort  of  operetta, 
full  of  lively  airs  ;  to  Alphonse  it  sounded  vulgar  and 
coarse,  and  he  began  to  wish  himself  back  in  his  quiet 
attic.  Then  came  some  scenes  of  a  new  play,  which 
brought  out  the  two  leading  favourites.  It  was  some 
time  before  Alphonse  could  disentangle  the  plot,  but 
presently  he  began  to  follow  it,  and  his  attention  grew 
deeper  and  deeper  every  minute.  It  was  about  a  certain 
princess  who  had  two  lovers  ;  the  one  she  favoured  was 
the  poorer  of  the  two,  and  to  settle  the  difference  that 
arose  the  rivals  went  to  war  ;  the  rich  one  proved  vic¬ 
torious,  but  finding  his  lady-love  could  not  give  him  her 
heart,  in  a  moment  of  generosity  he  resigns  his  estates 
to  his  former  enemy,  and  goes  off  to  seek  his  fortunes. 
He  takes  his  farewell  of  the  princess  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  My  life  I  leave  to  make  thee  live, 

My  wealth  to  make  thee  rich  shall  go, 

That  thou  mayst  to  another  give 
The  love  that  1  can  never  know.” 
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Just  then  Alphonse  happened  to  look  round,  and, 
leaning  out  of  one  of  the  side  boxes,  he  caught  sight  of 
Irene.  Those  words  were  speaking  for  him  the  very 
thoughts  of  his  heart.  For  one  second  their  eyes  met, 
and  then  there  was  a  bustle,  a  burst  of  applause,  and  he 
could  not  find  her  again.  The  performance  came  to  an 
end  very  soon  afterwards,  and  then  there  was  a  furious 
dashing  of  wheels,  loud  calls  for  cabs,  and  angry  threats 
from  irate  policemen.  Alphonse  waited  quietly  at  one  of 
the  doors  till  the  noise  had  partly  subsided  ;  the  favourite 
actress  drove  away  in  her  smart  brougham  ;  the  rising 
tragedian,  who  believed  himself  very  nearly  equal  to 
Kean,  darted  off  in  a  hansom  ;  the  big  fiddles  had  come 
out,  and  were  regaling  themselves  at  a  neighbouring 
restaurant ;  and  now  at  last  appeared  the  German  vio- 
I  linist,  and  Irene  with  him. 

“  Do  you  know,  Wilhelm,”  Alphonse  heard  her  say 
— “  do  you  know  that  I  think  I  have  found  out  who  sent 
us  that  money — that  it  must  have  been  my  poor  friend 
Alphonse  ?” 

“  Impossible  !”  was  the  answer — “  impossible  !  How 
could  he  have  got  it  ?” 


“  I  don’t  know,  but  to-night,  just  as  that  man  was  say¬ 
ing  those  words  about  ‘  giving  his  wealth  to  make  thee 
rich,’  I  thought  I  saw  Alphonse,  and  that  he  looked  at 
me  with  those  sad,  imploring  eyes  that  I  know  so  well.” 

“  It  could  not  have  been  him,  Irene  mia ;  it  must  have 
been  some  mistake.” 

“  Perhaps  so  ;  it  is  no  use  trying  to  guess,  however  ; 
we  must  only  be  glad  of  this  great  joy  now  that  we  have 
it.  What  a  relief  it  is  that  we  can  at  last  be  happy  !  It 
seems  almost  too  much,  and  all  our  anxiety  looks  so 
foolish  now  that  it  is  over.  Some  one  has  been 
very  good  to  us,  Wilhelm,  and  God  has  heard  my 
prayer.” 

Alphonse  looked  after  them  as  they  walked  down  the 
street,  leaning  on  each  other.  At  last  their  figures  faded 
away  in  the  distance,  an  1  when  he  could  see  them  no 
more  he  too  went  his  way. 

“  I  will  go  home,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  I  will  go 
home  and  finish  another  Calliope.” 

So  he  passed  along  the  noisy  streets,  and  down  the 
narrow  lanes,  and  the  night  went  with  him,  and  the 
silent  stars. 


DREAMS  AND  REALITIES. 


O  Rosamond,  thou  fair  and  good. 

And  perfect  flower  of  womanhood. 

Thou  royal  rose  of  June, 

Why  didst  thou  droop  before  thy  time  ? 
Why  wither  in  thy  first  sweet  prime  ? 

Why  didst  thou  die  so  soon  ? 

For  looking  backward  through  my  tears 
On  thee,  and  on  my  wasted  years, 

I  can  not  choose  but  say. 

If  thou  hadst  lived  to  be  my  guide. 

Or  thou  hadst  lived  and  I  had  died, 

’Twere  better  far  to-day. 

O  child  of  light,  O  golden  head — 

Bright  sunbeam  for  one  moment  shed 
Upon  life’s  lonely  way — 

Why  didst  thou  vanish  from  our  sight  ? 
Could  they  not  spare  my  little  light 
From  heaven’s  unclouded  day  ? 

O  friend  so  true,  O  friend  so  good — 
Thou  one  dream  of  my  maidenhood. 

That  gave  youth  all  its  charms — 

What  had  I  done,  or  what  hadst  thou, 
That  through  this  lonesome  world  till  now 
We  walk  with  empty  arms  ? 


And  yet,  had  this  poor  soul  been  fed 
With  all  it  loved  and  coveted — 

Had  life  been  always  fair — 

Would  these  dear  dreams  that  ne’er  depart, 
That  thrill  with  bliss  my  inmost  heart. 

For  ever  tremble  there  ? 

If  still  they  kept  their  earthly  place. 

The  friends  I  held  in  my  embrace. 

And  gave  to  death,  alas  ! 

Could  I  have  learned  that  clear,  calm  fiiith 
That  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of  death. 
And  almost  longs  to  pass  ? 

Sometimes,  I  think,  the  things  we  see 
Are  shadows  of  the  things  to  be  ; 

That  what  we  plan  we  build  ; 

That  every  hope  that  hath  been  crossed, 
And  every  dream  we  thought  was  lost. 

In  heaven  shall  be  fulfilled  ; 

That  even  the  children  of  the  brain 
Have  not  been  born  and  died  in  vain, 
Thoi^h  here  unclothed  and  dumb  ; 

But  on  some  brighter,  better  shore 
They  live,  embodied  evermore. 

And  wait  for  us  to  come. 


And  when  on  that  last  day  we  rise. 

Caught  up  between  the  earth  and  skies. 
Then  shall  we  hear  Our  Lord 
Say,  Thou  hast  done  with  doubt  and  death  ; 
Henceforth,  according  to  thy  faith. 

Shall  be  thy  faith’s  reward. 
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HAMILTON  AIDE’S  “PHILIP.” 


The  opening  scene  of  this  play  is  laid  in  the  exterior 
of  a  Moorish  castle  in  Andalusia  overlooking  the 
Guadalquiver.  Here  reside  the  Countess  de  Miraflores, 
a  haughty  Spanish  lady,  proud  of  her  blue  blood  and 
ancient  descent,  and  her  two  sons.  Count  Philip  and 
Count  Juan,  the  former,  it  should  be  stated,  being  the 
late  Count’s  son  by  a  former  marriage.  Patrician  though 
they  be,  their  revenue  is  so  small  that  the  hunting  and 
fishing  of  the  two  brothers  has  to  be  brought  into 
requisition  to  furnish  needful  supplies  for  the  small 
household,  which  includes,  besides,  another  member, 
Marie,  a  young  French  girl,  whom  the  Countess,  to 
lessen  her  dismal  solitude,  has  taken  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  convent  to  be  her  companion.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  discord  reigns  in  this  family,  and  that  its  seeds 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  sown  by  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  pretty  Marie,  although  on  other  points  the  brothers’ 
hearts  by  no  means  beat  in  unison.  Philip,  by  right  of 
primogeniture,  the  head  of  the  noble  house  of  Miraflores, 
is  strongly  tinged  with  Republican  notions  ;  he  thinks 
’tis  time  the  so-called  “  divine  right”  of  kings  should 
give  way  before  human  wrongs,  and  would  rather  carve 
out  his  own  fortune  by  industry  and  active  exertion  than 
continue  the  daily  struggle  between  pride  and  poverty  -, 
while,  on  tl.e  other  hand,  his  half-brother,  pleasure- 
loving  Juan,  laments  the  existence  of  such  levelling 
principles,  declaring  “  the  fine  race  of  hidalgos  will 
scon  become  extinct.  Everything  is  for  the  people. 
Hang  the  people  !”  For  his  own  part  he  feels  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  earn  his  own  living. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  half-brothers  feel  alike — 
they  both  love  the  innocent,  girlish  Marie ;  Juan  with 
the  ardour,  Philip  with  the  honest  attachment,  of  a  high- 
souled,  noble  man.  It  would  seem  as  if  Marie  reci¬ 
procated  the  love  of  Juan,  for  when  he  departs  in  his 
boat  to  follow,  somewhat  reluctantly,  his  accustomed 
pursuit  of  the  produce  of  which  their  larder  is  in  need, 
she  throws  him  a  flower  from  her  bosom. 

Witnessing  this  act,  which  arouses  his  jealousy, 
Philip  determines  to  avow  his  love  to  Marie,  and  urge 
her  to  decide  between  them,  and  confess  if  she  prefers 
his  brother,  as  he  can  no  longer  endure  the  torture 
of  suspense.  “Perhaps,”  he  tells  her,  “we  never 
loved  each  other  much,  but  since  you  came,  the 
shadow  of  a  great  hatred  has  grown  between  us.” 
Marie,  surprised  at  this  sudden  outburst  from  one 
hitherto  so  reserved,  rejects  his  suit,  pleading  in  excuse 
that  love  should  only  be  spoken  of  between  equals,  not 
between  the  noble  Count  de  Miraflores  and  a  pcxrr 
penniless  orphan.  Philip  entertains,  spite  of  his  rejection, 
a  hope  that  she  secretly  lo\es  him,  clothing  his  self- 
consoling  conclusion  in  the  poetic  sentiment  that  “We 
only  se6  the  heart  of  canmen  roses  ;  those  of  richest 
fragrance  hide  their  sweets.”  Juan,  baffled  in  his 
own  designs,  seeks  to  induce  the  Countess  to  encourage 
Philip  in  his  wish  to  seek  his  fortune  in  some  other 
sphere  and  country  ;  ,but  the  Countess,  to  his  vexation 
and  dismay,  determines,  instead,  to  banish  the  unoffend¬ 


ing  Marie,  whom  she  accuses  of  designing  to  entrap  the 
scion  of  a  noble  Spanish  family  into  a  mesalliance,  and 
orders  her  instant  return  to  the  convent.  Juan  thinks 
that  Philip  once  gone,  he  shall  be  free  still  to  urge  his 
suit  with  Marie,  but  Philip  is  resolved  not  to  abandon 
his  much-coveted  prize  without  a  struggle,  and  finds  an 
opportunity  to  renew  his  proposal,  which  is  again 
rejected,  Marie  declaring,  “  It  shall  never  be  said  I 
entrapped  into  marriage  the  son  of  the  woman  who 
turned  me  out  of  doors.”  As  sorrowfully  she  departs 
Count  Juan  appears,  evidently  designing  to  follow  her, 
but  Philip,  declaring  that  his  love  for  the  orphan  girl  is 
as  honourable  as  his  brother’s  is  base,  firmly  bars  his 
way.  Juan  raises  a  stiletto  to  strike,  and  Philip,  stung 
to  madness,  seizes  his  gun  and  shoots  him.  As  his 
prostrate  form  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  dead,  his 
remorseful  slayer,  feeling  as  if  the  brand  of  Cain  were 
already  on  him,  slinks  conscience-stricken  and  terrified 
away,  only  pausing  to  cast,  with  averted  eyes,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  the  deathlike  features,  and  with  this  effec¬ 
tive  situation  the  curtain  descends  on  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  opens  in  Paris,  in  the  elegant  salon 
of  Madame  de  Privoisin,  a  somewhat  flighty  French 
widow.  Here  we  again  meet  with  Marie,  who  has, 
for  the  comparatively  long  interval  of  eight  years,  com¬ 
pletely  lost  sight  of  the  Miraflores  family.  Her  early 
protectress,  the  Countess,  we  learn,  is  dead,  and  the  fate 
of  her  sons  unknown.  Marie  we  find,  on  quitting  the 
sheltering  asylum  of  the  convent,  had  undergone  seven 
years’  drudgery  as  a  governess,  until,  learning  that  the 
Marquise  de  Privoisin  was  in  need  of  a  companion,  she 
had  undertaken  the  situation.  Playing  a  valse  at  the 
evening  party  that  is  taking  place  at  her  employer’s 
house,  she  is  startled  at  recognising  among  the  vistors, 
and  announced  as  the  Count  St.  Leon,  her  former 
suitor  and  devoted  lover,  Philip,  Count  de  Miraflores. 
He  takes  an  opportunity  of  their  being  left  alone  to 
recount  to  her  his  history  and  adventures  since  last 
they  met  and  parted,  not  only  that  he  has  acquired 
wealth  by  speculations  in  South  America,  where  his 
foot  was  no  sooner  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  than 
everything  he  touched  seemed  to  turn  to  gold,  but  also 
that  his  sentiments  towards  herself  are  unchanged.  He 
probes  the  girl’s  feelings  as  regards  his  brother,  in  whom 
he  thought  he  had  a  rival.  “  Did  you  care  for  him  in 
those  old  days  ?”  he  anxiously  inquires,  and  is  solaced 
by  her  answering,  “  No ;  I  thought  I  did,  but  the 
image  I  believed  pure  gold  turned  to  clay  and  broke.” 
Philip  entreats  her  to  speak  frankly  to  him  as  to  an 
elder  brother  ;  he  beseeches  her  earnestly  to  let  no  false 
sentiment  stand  between  them  now,  and  comes  straight 
to  the  fresh  avowal  of  his  unchanged  love.  “  The 
words  I  spoke  seven  long  years  ago  I  now  repeat.  I’ve 
never  loved  woman  since  that  time.  Say,  do  you  love 
me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife  ?” 

The  answer  comes  as  honestly  forth,  “  I  do,”  from 
the  lips  of  Marie,  although  she  cannot  but  think  the 
world  will  bhme  her  for  accepting  the  man  when  rich 
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whom  she  rejected  when  poor;  but  Philip,  full  of  pride 
and  joy  at  her  consenting  to  be  his,  bids  her  banish 
such  scruples,  and  openly  informs  the  coquettish  and 
somewhat  disappointed  Marquise  that  he  has  discovered 
beneath  the  shelter  of  her  roof  his  first  and  only  love, 
whom  he  intends  at  once  to  lead  to  the  altar  as  his  wife. 

There  is  a  certain  rcue.  Count  de  Flamarens,  who 
entertains  an  admiration  for  Marie,  and  who  is  also  dis¬ 
comfited  by  this  turn  of  events,  and  ventures  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  wealthy  St.  Leon  to  take  his  fair  bride  to 
Paris,  where  he  further  recommends  for  their  abode 
a  house  in  the  fashionable  Rue  de  I’lmperatrice ;  but 
Philip,  careless  of  the  derision  of  these  gay  butterflies 
of  fashion,  quietly  declares  his  home  and  his  wife’s 
will  henceforth  be  at  that  secluded  chateau  from  which 
he  has  acquired  his  new  title,  and  which  is  situated  in 
Brittany. 

At  this  same  Chateau  de  St.  Leon  the  third  act  opens. 
The  charming  scene  is  laid  in  the  grounds,  where  break¬ 
fast  is  prepared  for  the  Count  and  Countess,  and  from  a 
little  preliminary  talk  between  a  grey-headed  old  butler, 
Thibault,  and  Louise,  a  smart  waiting- woman,  we  find 
that  marriage  has  rather  increased  than  lessened  the 
natural  gloom  of  Philip’s  disposition,  and  that  a  certain 
jealous  tendency  has  led  him  to  seclude  himself  and 
young  w'ife  frcm  all  visitors.  The  unexpected  arrival, 
and  at  this  early  hour,  of  a  stranger  at  the  castle,  even 
though  that  stranger  be  an  aged  man  announced  under 
the  simple  cognomen  of  “  Maurice,”  creates  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  visitor,  who  has  come  on  the  plea  of  business 
matters  to  transact  w’ith  the  master  of  the  house,  is 
hospitably  invited  to  join  the  pleasant  little  breakfast- 
table  under  the  trees,  but  the  sunshine  is  speedily  turned 
into  gloom  when,  by  evoking  the  recollections  of  the 
Miraflores  family  and  narrating  the  shocking  tale  of 
the  murder  of  one  brother  by  the  other’s  hand,  Marie 
is  for  the  first  time  made  aware  that  she  is  the  wife 
of  a  fratricide,  and  her  husband  feels  all  the  pangs  of 
remorse  he  had  long  striven  to  stifle  awakened  with 
double  keenness. 

This  incident  is  succeeded  by  others  scarcely  less 
striking.  Marie,  now  Madame  de  St.  Leon,  reflecting 
on  a  hint  that  had  fallen  from  the  stranger’s  lips  that 
he  was  the  depositary  of  a  message  from  the  dying 
Countess  de  Miraflores,  her  early  protectress,  to  herself, 
despatches  by  her  waiting-maid  a  note  to  their  mys¬ 
terious  visitor  requesting  an  interview,  and  this  being 
made  known  to  Philip  by  the  officious  but  well-meaning 
servant  Thibault,  he  becomes  jealous,  coupling  this 
circumstance  with  a  note  Thibault  informs  him  his 
wife  has  received  from  her  persistent  suitor,  the  Count 
de  Flamarens,  but  which  in  truth  she  had  destroyed. 

Philip,  though  concealing  all  signs  of  his  agony  of 
mind  in  presence  of  his  servant,  has  a  stormy  inter¬ 
view  with  his  innocent  wife,  who,  while  herself  be¬ 
lieving  her  beloved  husband  is  a  cold-blooded  murderer, 
and  striving  not  to  shrink  from  him  with  horror,  is 
accused  by  him  of  flirting  with  De  Flamarens.  “  Why,” 
she  asks  in  bitter  anguish,  “  was  I  left  to  learn  this 


hideous  secret  from  a  stranger’s  lips  ?”  “  The  reason 

why,”  Philip  replies,  “  is  because  I  shrank  from  blight¬ 
ing  your  young  life  with  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
has  made  my  own  grow  old.”  And  again  with  un¬ 
merited  reproaches  for  her  coquetry,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  he  adds  with  almost 
savage  intensity — “  There’s  this  difference  between  us 
now  :  you’re  mine  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
and  mine  I  mean  to  keep  you.  As  for  the  man  that 
would  step  between  us.  I’d  crush  him  as  I’d  snap  this 
knife !”  With  this  threat,  in  uttering  which  Philip 
fiercely  suits  the  action  to  the  word,  the  curtain  descends 
on  a  striking  and  highly  dramatic  situation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  and  last  act  we 
are  introduced  into  the  boudoir  and  oratory  of  Madame 
de  St.  Leon.  She  is  alone.  Philip  is  absent  on  the  pre¬ 
text  of  a  business  interview  with  their  mysterious  visitor, 
but  in  reality  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  some  plot 
against  his  threatened  honour.  Marie’s  musings  are  un¬ 
expectedly  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  familiar  boat¬ 
man’s  song  associated  in  the  early  part  of  the  play  with 
Juan  and  his  companions,  and  to  her  intense  surprise 
Juan  himself,  so  long  thought  dead,  leaps  through  the 
window,  and,  throwing  oft  the  old  man’s  disguise  by 
aid  of  which  he  had  first  gained  admittance  to  the  castle, 
is,  in  the  first  burst  of  joy  at  his  recovery,  clasped  in  her 
arms.  He  no  sooner,  however,  ventures  renewed  vows 
of  love  than  she  indignantly  thrusts  him  from  her,  and, 
warning  him  of  her  husband’s  deadly  anger  should  he 
return  and  find  him  there  in  her  chamber,  urges  his 
instant  departure.  But  it  is  too  late  ;  there  are  no  means 
of  escape.  One  door  of  egress  is  found  closely  guarded 
by  an  armed  man,  while  Philip’s  footsteps  are  heard 
approaching  the  other.  Marie,  almost  dead  with  terror, 
as  a  last  resource  thrusts  the  offending  Juan  into  her 
oratory,  the  door  of  which  she  locks  just  as  Philip 
enters.  It  is  here  that  the  incident  of  the  French 
romancist’s  famous  story,  “  Sworn  on  the  Crucifix,” 
occurs.  Philip  boldly  denounces  her  as  a  faithless 
hypocrite,  whose  piety  is  merely  a  cloak  for  consum¬ 
mate  falsehood,  and  accuses  her  of  having  concealed 
a  man  in  her  oratory.  Telling  her  that  he  will  take 
the  same  course  as  did  the  injured  husband  in  Balzac’s 
tragic  story,  he  bids  her  swear  upon  the  crucifix 
that  his  suspicions  are  unfounded.  Upon  her  refusal  he 
summons  some  masons  who  were  at  work  in  the  chateau, 
and  gives  orders  for  the  bricking  up  of  the  recess  behind 
which  he  firmly  believes  his  wife  has  a  lover  hidden. 
Incensed  almost  to  madness  by  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  wife,  he  seizes  his  pistols  and  is  about  to  fire,  when 
Juan  comes  forward,  and  he  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  brother  of  whose  death  he  had  long  believed 
himself  the  guilty  cause.  The  weight  of  remorse  is 
lifted  from  his  heart,  and  he  listens  with  relief  to  Juan’s 
solemn  protestations  of  Marie’s  unconsciousness  of  his 
very  existence  tilll  within  that  hour,  and  as  Marie 
appears  ready  to  forget  all  the  wrongs  and  insults  so 
unjustly  heaped  upon  her,  peace  and  happiness  seem  at 
last  likely  to  be  the  portion  of  Philip. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  FASHIONS. 


enlighten  them  as  much  as  in  our  power.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  graceful  and  convenient  polonaise  is 


Although, at  the  moment  we  write,  summer  fashions 
are  still  a  I'ordre  du  jour,  our  readers  will  now  be 


421. — Children’s  Toilettes. 

{Paper  PatUrns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Cnvent  Garden.) 

anxious  to  hear  something  positive  about  la  mode  of  the  doomed  to  go  out  of  fashion,  but  still  many  of  its 
coming  autumn  and  even  winter.  We  will,  therefore,  admirers  will  cling  to  it,  and,  without  advising  our 
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winter  they  will  be  made  of  cloth,  with  artistic  oxidised 
buttons,  to  wear  over  skirt  of  plain  faille,  velvet,  or 
velveteen,  or,  if  not  of  cloth,  of  striped  material, 
whether  silk,  wool,  or  silk  and  wool  fantaisie. 

The  redingote  will  be  the  one  remaining  trace  of 
costume  complet,  all  other  dresses  must  have  an  extra 
mantle  for  out-walking.  There  is,  indeed,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  blouse,  much  in  vogue  at  the  seaside,  but  it  does 
not  suit  most  figures,  and  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  sea¬ 
bathing  season,  unless,  indeed,  for morning  wear. 


readers  to  have  any  new  ones  made  up,  we  think  they 
may  still  wear  some  this  autumn  without  any  fear  of 
their  dress  looking  too  dhnodee. 

Fashions  do  not  disappear  all  of  a  sudden  ;  they  fade 
from  us  gradually  through  a  series  of  transformations 
and  modifications,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the 
fashions  of  one  year  to  those  of  two  or  three  years 
back  that  we  are  able  to  mark  a  thorough  change  in 
the  tout  ensemble  of  our  style  of  dress. 

The  last  transformation  of  the  polonaise  will  pro¬ 


■Autumkal  Bonnet. 


bably  be  the  redingote,  just  as  the  last  modification  of 
the  tunic  is  the  wide  echarpe  to  drape,  as  fancy  dictates, 
over  the  bodice  and  skirt.  The  redingote  is,  in  fact,  a 
short  princess-shaped  dress,  with  double-breasted  bodice 
and  double  row  of  buttons  all  down  the  front ;  no 
tournure  or  retroussls  of  any  kind  at  the  back,  but  deep 
hollow  pleats  fastened  down  under  buttons  at  the  waist, 
and  thence  spreading  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  held  down¬ 
wards.  These  redingotes  are  now  made  of  white  or 
light-coloured  cashmere,  reseda,  Russian  grey,  pale 
buff,  and  hru  being  the  favourite  shades.  For  the 


The  single-skirted  dress  is  triumphantly  sailing  back 
into  the  height  of  fashion,  with  its  majestic  ample  folds 
and  flowing  train.  It  has  to  be  either  very  costly  in 
material  or  very  elaborately  trimmed  to  make  us  forget 
the  tasteful  daintiness  of  the  looped-up  tunics  and  Louis 
Quinze  style  of  robes.  Indeed,  the  single  skirt  is  by 
no  means  synonymous  with  the  simple  skirt,  and  ladies 
who  love  economy  and  simplicity  will  soon  find  out 
that  a  single-skirted  dress  d  la  mode  du  jour  proves  more 
expensive  than  a  costume  with  tunic  and  jacket-bodice, 
which  requires  little  or  no  trimming. 


E 
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dresses  are  now  made  long,  and  evening  dresses  trained. 
For  the  bodice,  the  most  fashionable  style  is  the  cuirasse, 
which  may  be  modified  by  having  long  or  short  basques, 
as  best  suits  the  figure.  As  a  general  rule  the  corsage 
should  be  long-waisted,  and  be  pinched  in  very  low 
down,  and  for  the  same  reason  a  low,  long-waisted 
corset  should  be  worn. 

If  the  new  catogan  coiffure  becomes  generally  adopted 
it  must  cause  quite  a  revolution  in  modern  toilets,  for 
how  could  it  ever  agree  with  the  present  style  of  high 
ruffles,  Valois  collars,  and  ruched  bodices  ?  All  these 


quite  spoiled  the  outline  of  her  head  and  neck,  k 
seems  to  us  a  lady  ought  to  choose  between  weariag  a 
ruffle  and  a  catogan,  but  not  attempt  both  fashions  at 
once.  Another  observation  we  have  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  ruffle  is  this  : — When  a  ruffle  is  worn 
the  long  ends  of  velvet  from  the  necklet  to  whkh  the 
cross  or  Iccket  is  suspended  should  be  avoided,  for  they 
produce  a  very  bad  effect  falling  on  the  ruffle,  besides 
which  they  are  apt  to  bend  it  back  and  crumple  it  if 
of  any  light  material,  such  as  lace,  tulle,  or  net.  It  is 
therefore  infinitely  preferable  to  wear  a  golden  chma 
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First,  to  have  a  plain  skirt  you  must  choose  a  good 
thick  quality  of  material,  whether  silk  or  wool.  If  the 
former,  faille,  grosgrains,  and  drap  de  sole  look  best ; 
if  the  latter,  French  poplin,  rep,  and  all  the  pretty 
varieties  of  drap  de  dame  now  manufactured  expressly 
for  ladies’  dresses.  In  such  materials  you  can  have 
the  skirt  plain  In  front,  gored  at  the  sides,  and  arranged 
at  the  back  into  one  exceedingly  wide  pleat,  for  which 
the  material  is  folded  four  times  double,  and  which 
gives  the  required  fulness  to  the  train.  Walking 


require  the  neck  to  be  completely  free  and  degt^e  from 
the  hair,  otherwise  the  whole  toilet  will  have  a  heavy, 
engonce  look,  anything  but  graceful.  At  a  sdree  dan- 
saute  the  other  evening  we  noticed  a  young  lady,  the 
good  effect  of  whose  toilette  was  marred  through  this 
very  cause.  The  bodice  of  her  very  pretty  white  and 
pinked  striped  tunic  had  a  high  fluted  ruffle  at  the  back 
of  her  neck.  Her  hair  was  arranged  into  a  thick  catogan 
of  curls,  tied  up  with  a  large  bow  of  ribbon,  and  fel' 
over  the  ruffle,  forming  altogether  a  heavy  mass,  whidt 
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which  depends  a  cross  or  locket  of  corresponding  style. 
But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  Medicis  ruche  and  Valois 
collar  will  be  the  first  to  go  out  of  fashion.  It  is  not 
in  French  nature  long  to  bear  being  collet  monte.  The 
fashion  of  the  high  collarette  is  one  which  has  repeatedly 
been  tried  here,  but  never  with  very  long  success.  It  is 
not  graceful ;  it  gives  a  stiff,  uncomfortable  look  to  the 
head  and  neck,  reminding  one  of  those  collars  once 
fashionable  for  gentlemen,  and  which  were  so  expres¬ 
sively  nicknamed  agony  collars.  Many  of  the  high  stiff 


and  effective,  especially  upon  dull  black  silks  and  black 
velvet,  but  beading  to  any  great  extent,  and  especially 
steel  or  glass  beading,  is  not  in  good  taste.  And  so, 
though  they  may  be  carried  away  for  a  while  by  the 
caprice  of  fashion,  ladies  of  real  taste  very  soon  give  up 
beading  when  it  verges  on  gaudiness.  Going  out  of  a 
shop  the  other  day  we  were  perfectly  dazzled  by  two 
ladies  who  were  entering,  and  who  each  wore  a  cuirasse 
so  perfectly  covered  with  steel  beads  that  they  glittered 
like  real  armour.  Besides  the  coat  oj  mail  pattern  of 
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ruffles  now  worn  by  ladies  might  well  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  we  fancy  few  will  regret  them  when 
they  lose  favour. 

The  shade  of  colour  which  seems  decidedly  most  in 
favour  this  autumn  is  the  very  bluish  shade  of  grey 
called  Russian  grey.  Steel  blue  is  another  variety  of 
the  same,  and  agrees  well  with  the  steel  bead  embroi¬ 
dery  now  so  much  in  favour.  It  would  be  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  present  fureur  for  beading 
will  be  lasting.  It  often  comes,  but  never  lasts  very 
long.  The  fact  is,  jet  beads  \n  moderation  are  elegant 


the  beading,  there  were  small  houppettes  of  steel  beads 
all  over  the  bodice.  The  whole  effect  was  striking, 
’tis  true,  but  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  eye.  But  a 
truce  to  criticism,  and  let  us  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  fashionable  toilets  of  the  month. 

A  handsome  reception  toilet  is  of  fawn-coloured 
faille  ;  it  is  trimmed  at  the  back  with  two  flounces  and 
a  rouleau  of  bright  blue  silk  above  the  hem  of  each 
flounce  ;  in  front,  a  series  of  fawn-coloured  houillonnes 
are  divided  by  narrow  blue  ruches.  A  new  style  of 
tunic  comes  down  to  the  heading  of  the  second  flounce. 
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is  high  and  long-waisted,  fastened  down  the  front  with 
blue  silk  buttons.  There  is  a  deep  pleated  ruche,  lined 
with  blue  at  the  back  of  the  neck  only  ;  in  front  revets 


lining.  A  grey  cashmere  dress  can  be  made  up  in  this 
way  for  the  autumn,  with  blue,  violet,  or  maroon  silk. 
Another  elegant  dress  is  of  claret-colotrcd  poplin. 


are  simulated  by  a  trimming  of  blue  rouleaux,  finished 
by  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon  upon  the  bosom.  The  sleeves 
have  revers  edged  and  lined  with  blue,  falling  lower  than 
the  sleeves  in  fan-shaped  pleats,  which  show  the  blue 


the  trained  skirt,  long  and  ample,  without  any  trim¬ 
ming.  A  tunic  a  la  Bulgare,  which  is  a  modification  of 
the  Watteau,  is  made  thus: — Bodice  with  very  wide 
pleat  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  skirt  caught  up 
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very  high  with  wide  black  velvet  sash,  and  falling  in  two 
large  shawl  points  at  the  sides,  open  in  front.  The 
trimming  all  round  the  tunic  consists  of  a  handsome 
strip  of  beaded  lace  insertion,  and  border  of  the  same 
at  the  edge.  The  ends  of  the  velvet  sash  are  heavily 
fringed  with  silk  and  jet.  Lace  and  insertion  to  match 
and  bow  of  fringed  black  velvet  form  the  ornament  of 
the  corsage,  which  remains  open  in  front.  The  sleeves 
are  trimmed  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  with  Iwuil- 
lonnes  divided  by  narrow  strips  of  black  velvet,  and 
finished  top  and  bottom  and  upon  the  outer  seam  of  the 
sleeve  with  black  beaded  lace  insertion  and  edging.  A 
bow  of  fringed  black  velvet  is  placed  at  the  elbow. 
We  have  also  seen  a  very  handsome  black  silk  dress 
made  after  this  pattern. 

A  more  simple  toilet  is  of  two  shades  of  Russian 
grey  mohair,  very  fine  and  silky.  The  skirt  of  the 
darker  shade  has  three  flounces,  alternately  light  and 
dark,  the  upper  one  finished  with  a  plain  biais.  A 
redingote  of  the  lighter  shade  is  simply  edged  with  a 
dark  grey  biais  and  fastened  with  bluish  steel  buttons. 
It  remains  slightly  open  at  the  throat,  and  is  double- 
breasted.  The  sleeves  are  demi-wide  and  finished  with 
a  biais  and  frilling 

For  evening  toilets,  for  concerts,  or  the  chateau  white 
muslin  dresses,  with  the  bodice  lined  throughout  with 
coloured  silk,  and  skirts  worn  over  slips  of  the  same,  are 
extremely  fashionable.  Madame  La  Mode  cares  very 
little  about  the  trouble  such  dresses  are  to  give  when 
the  time  for  washing  and  getting  up  arrives  ;  she  issues 
forth  her  decrees  regardless  of  economy.  The  bodice 
is  made  high,  with  a  high  ruche  or  open  Valois  collar 
lined  with  the  coloured  silk  at  the  throat.  The  dress 
is  more  or  less  trimmed  according  to  taste.  We  noticed 
one  very  beautifully  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace.  There 
was  one  lace  flounce  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  remainder  of  the  skirt  was  plain  at  the  back  and 
caught  up  with  a  plain  band  of  rose-coloured  ribbon, 
which  was  the  colour  of  the  under  silk  jupon  ;  but  in 
front  there  was  a  tablier  formed  of  four  lace  flounces, 
the  last  of  which  was  turned  round  at  the  rides  and 
continued  up  to  the  waist.  The  bodice  was  V-shaped 
with  lace  ruching,  and  had  a  square  basque  with  lace 
all:  round.  It  was  lined  throughout  with  rose-coloured 
silk,  as  well  as  the  sleeves,  which  were  long,  trimmed 
with  bouillons,  a  strip  of  insertion  upon  the  outer  seam, 
and  lace  ruifle  at  the  wrist. 

The  Edinburgh  blouse,  first  composed  for  the 
Grand  Duchess  by  Gagelin,  is  very  fashionable  for 
the  beach  this  autumn.  Its  pleats  are  confined  round 
the  waist  with  a  leather  belt  with  clasps  and  slides 
of  antique  silver.  We  also  noticed  at  Trouville  a 
new  sort  of  cloak,  somewhat  resembling  a  waterproof, 
of  dust-coloured  light  woollen  material,  made  with 
three  double  pleats  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  a  waist¬ 
band.  These  cloaks  are  called  cache-pousstere,  and  are 
very  useful  as  a  way  to  preserve  the  dress  in  dusty 
weather.  Fair  tourists  adopt  it  for  excursions  on  the 
beach  or  in  the  mountains.  But  since  the  bright  days 
of  the  comet  have  been  succeeded  by  wet  stormy  weather 
the  real  waterproof  has  been  in  great  demand.  The  new 
models  are  far  more  elegant  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 


They  are  made  in  the  redingote  style  with  a  long  skirt, 
which  may  be  looped  up  at  pleasure  by  means  of  straps 
and  buttons  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tunic  over  the  dress. 
The  prettiest  are  Russian  grey,  with  piping  of  a  darker 
shade  and  bluish  steel  buttons. 

Checked  and  plaid  materials  are  very  likely  to  come 
into  fashion  again  this  autumn.  They  are  already  in 
great  favour  for  trimmings  to  self-coloured  dresses,  and 
also  for  ribbons  for  sashes  and  bows  ;  and  at  fashion¬ 
able  watering  places,  especially  at  Dieppe  and  Trouville, 
plaid  silk  and  foulard  dresses  have  been  much  admired. 
The  elegant  Marquise  de  Canisy,  who  sets  the  fashions 
at  Dieppe  by  her  tasteful  toilettes,  has  been  pleased  to 
wear  both  a  rose-coloured  and  a  blue  plaid  silk  dress, 
and  this  is  enough  to  give  a  fresh  prestige  to  the  robe  h 
carreaux.  The  plaid  patterns  of  these  dresses  are  very- 
large,  but  beautifully  shaded.  They  are  trimmed  with 
pinked-out  ruches  of  the  j>revailing  shade  of  the  pattern. 
Plaids  are  very  pretty  for  a  change,  but  we  should  not 
advise  any  but  those  ladies  who  can  afford  to  renew 
their  tcalets  according  to  each  passing  whim  of  fashion 
to  choose  this  style. 

The  new  models  for  autumn  and  winter  mantles 
have  not  yet  appeared,  but  there  are  a  number  of  pretty 
little  fancy  vetements  for  the  seaside  and  the  demi-saison. 

The  Tourist  jacket  is  very  stylish.  It  is  made  of 
light  buff',  drab,  or  Russian  grey  cloth  faced  with  black, 
maroon,  violet,  or  marine-blue  silk.  This  jacket  is 
perfectly  tight-fitting  ;  it  has  a  high  standing-up  Valois 
collar  lined  with  coloured  silk,  and  is  open  with  revers 
of  the  same  in  front.  The  sleeves  have  parements  of 
the  cloth  lined  with  silk,  and  a  cuff  of  pleated  silk 
showing  beyond.  The  jacket  falls  straight  and  square 
cut  in  front ;  behind  it  has  a  rounded  basque  disposed 
in  three  hollow  pleats,  fastened  with  buttons,  and 
showing  the  coloured  silk  lining.  There  are  square 
pockets  with  buttons  upon  the  front  basques.  The 
large  buttons  are  either  of  silk  like  tire  lining,  or  of 
ojudised  metal  or  steel. 

The  Capulet  mantle  is  made  of  various  shades  of 
light  cashmere  cloth.  It  is  a  sort  of  circular  though 
not  of  a  perfectly  round  shape,  being  inclined  to  a  point 
at  the  back.  It  is  braided  en  canuieu  of  a  darker  shade 
than  the  cloth,  edged  with  marabout  fringe  and  fastened 
with  an  artistic  clasp  of  antique  silver. 

The  Biarritz  echarpe  is  of  coloured  cashmere  plaid 
or  plain,  and  can  be  worn  in  various  ways.  The 
most  usual  is  the  V-shape  in  front  and  at  the  back,  then 
round  the  waist  and  tied  behind.  It  is  also  draped  as 
a  tunic  over  the  dress. 

There  is  no  decided  novelty  this  month  in  the  way 
of  chapeaux,  only  a  number  of  modifications  of  the 
shapes  already  known,  and  some  very  wonderful 
attempts  in  the fantdisiste  style. 

Beudes  the  chapeau  Berger  and  the  chapeau  Bergere 
we  spoke  of  last  month,  there  are  the  chapeau  Trianon, 
the  Belle  Bourbonnaise,  the  Bebe,  the  Cloche,  the 
Beamese,  the  Henri  III.,  the  Jockey,  the  Sportsman, 
the  Independant,  the  Conspirator — a  modification  of 
the  Angot — the  Valois,  the  Pierrot,  the  Montpensier, 
and  fifty  more,  with  high  or  low  crown  or  no  crown 
at  all,  with  border  lowered  or  turned  up,  straight  or 
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cabosie,  according  to  taste.  All  are  very  plentifully 
trimmed  with  flowers.  A  white  frilling  is  generally 
placed  within  the  border.  Strings  do  not  appear  as  yet, 
but  their  return  is  announced  for  the  autumn.  Already 
we  notice  the  wide  gauze  echarpes  which  go  round  the 
crown  and  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened  in  front. 
When  strings  do  make  their  appearance  again,  they  are 
likely  to  be  wider  and  longer  than  ever. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Young  girl  of  fourteen.  Costume  of  white 
alpaca,  short  skirt  to  the  top  of  the  boot,  crossed 
en  biais  by  bands  of  slightly  raised  brown  ribbon ;  they 
end  in  a  wide  band  of  brown  faille,  cut  out  in  trefoil 
leaves  falling  over  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  This  band  is 
fastened  at  the  top  by  a  row  of  stitching,  and  the  head> 
ing  forms  small  rounded  scallops.  The  second  forms 
a  tablier  cut  out  in  irregular  scallops,  bound  with  brown 
ribbon,  with  an  arabesque  in  the  hollow  between  each 
scallop.  This  tablier  is  fastened  to  the  rest  of  the  skirt 
by  a  few  gathers ;  a  revers  rounded  at  the  edge,  and 
wider  than  at  the  top,  separates  the  two  parts,  and  the 
whole  is  bound  with  brown.  Cuirass  bodice  fastened 
at  the  side,  bound  with  brown,  with  an  embroidered 
edge  in  the  middle ;  a  brown  band  with  scalloped  edges 
surrounds  the  top,  simulating  a  pelerine  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  plastron  is  crossed  eti  biais  by  two 
brown  bands  like  those  on  the  skirt.  Ruched  collarette. 
Round  rice  straw  hat,  bound  and  trimmed  with  brown 
velvet,  white  feather,  and  cornflowers  underneath. 

2.  Train  skirt  of  pearl  grey  silk,  with  a  deep  gathered 
flounce,  headed  by  a  bouillonne  and  a  ruche,  fastened  on 
with  two  pink  bindings  ;  a  little  higher  there  is  another 
ruche  with  pink  in  the  middle.  A  second  skirt  fastened 
at  the  waist  to  the  under-skirt  forms  the  puff.  Pink 


silk  Figaro  bodice  open  in  front,  with  long  pointed 
basques  and  flat  postilion  divided  at  the  back ;  grey  sleeves 
with  revers,  bound  with  pink  and  pink  buttons  on  the 
opening.  India  muslin  mantle  forming  a  pelerine, 
divided  at  the  back  with  a  pointed  hood,  fallii^  to  the 
waist  between  the  two  sides  of  the  opening.  The  ends 
of  the  mantle  are  square,  pleated  at  the  waist,  afterwards 
they  are  fastened  near  the  pufF  of  the  dress  under  a  pink 
ribbon  bow  belonging  to  the  grey  skirt ;  the  edges  of 
the  mantle  are  surrounded  with  a  bouillonne  over  pink 
ribbon  and  a  flounce.  Leghorn  straw  hat  with  raised 
brims,  trimmed  underneath  with  a  muslin  pleating,  and 
above  with  a  pink  ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  wild  roses. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

ICH  DIEN  BANNER  SCREEN. 

This  elegant  design  for  a  pole  banner  screen  is  worked 
in  the  original  with  filoselle  wool  and  gold  cord  for  the 
trellis- work  corners.  We  have  given  the  materials 
entirely  in  wool,  but  these  may  be  altered  according  to 
taste  for  the  centre  grounding.  We  should  suggest 
white  filoselle,  as  the  flowers  would  look  much  better, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  clean  longer ;  the 
yellow  should  also  be  filoselle,  but  if  preferred  the 
trellis  corners  may  be  fine  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with 
overcast  stitch  of  yellow  silk. 

Materials :  Three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  canvas,  1 2 
skeins  of  black  wool,  10  of  light-blue,  2  of  2nd  shade, 
10  of  white,  9  of  yellow,  I  each  of  4  shades  of  mauve, 
2  of  green,  7  of  light-drab,  3  of  2nd  shade,  3  of  3rd 
shade,  l  each  of  the  two  lightest  red,  4  of  darkest  red, 
26  of  brown  for  the  grounding. 

Madame  Gk)ub.aud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden,  supplies  these  materials  for  4s.  6d.,  post  free. 
Yellow  filoselle,  6d  extra.  Commencing  pattern,  Is. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

N.B. — Mr.  Bickerstaff  is  taken  cxtreiwly  ill  with  the  toothache,  ami  cannot  proceed  in  this  discourse.”— 
No.  175,  The  Taller,  Tuesday,  May.  23,  i7>o. 


The  above  quotation  will  give  my  readers  a  little 
idea  of  the  natural  and  simple  faqon  d agir  of  an 
essayist  who  contributed  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
forefathers  and  mothers.  Full  fain  am  I,  lying  wearily 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  follow  Mr.  Steele’s  example, 
and  should  do  so  but  for  one  thing — it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  to  proceed  in  a  discourse  not  yet  begun,  so  I 
must  try  to  write,  if  only  briefly,  on  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  ray  correspondents  treat. 

It  is  very  hard  to  be  ill  at  any  time,  but  it  really 
seems  a  little  too  bad  to  be  laid  by  at  the  beginning 
of  the  boys’  holidays,  and  when  the  lord  and  master 
has  also  a  vacation,  when  every  one  has  special  need  of 
“  mamma,”  and  when  maouna  has  got  tlurough  much 
work,  in  order,  as  the  Devonians  say,  **  to  enj’y”  herself 
with  the  little  heroes,  returning  with  weli-eayned  prizes 
and  glorious  characters  in  and  out  of  school.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  very  well-disciplined  spirit  to  bear  this  with 
patience,  and  I  freely  confess  that  I  have  never  had 


too  large  a  stock  of  that  necessary  article.  All  I  now 
do  for  my  boys  is  to  play  chess  with  them  ;  no  cricket, 
no  archery,  no  running  races.  “  It  is  a  pity  !  you  are 
such  a  good  longstop,”  says  one  of  the  young  cricketers, 
looking  a  miniature  man  in  his  “  flannels,”  and  with 
his  closely-cut  hair  and  bronzed,  healthy  face,  and  it 
is  indeed  a  pity  to  lose  one  minute  of  one’s  chij.i<:*in’s 
society,  to  miss  their  droll  words  and  their  fun'-ay  ways. 
I  say  to  myself,  “  Look  out  for  the  pleasures  Cyf  ilness,” 
for  of  these  I  have  heard  and  read  ;  but  dearly  as  I 
love  nursing  invalids,  and  attending  to  ot/jer  people,  I 
have  an  intense  dislike  to  being  the  object  of  these 
attentions  nqrself.  “  A  very  bad  patieit”  1  am  called, 
one  who,  upon  the  least  cessation  o^  pain,  arises  and 
crawls  about,  trying  to  delude  ever'  one;,  herself  in¬ 
cluded,  that  she  is  quite  well,  whki  deceinful  conduct 
is  punished,  by  an  ignominious  ref  eat  infto  bedfordshire, 
and  being  scolded  by  every  on  when!  too  weak  even 
to  throw  a  Parthian  dart  (in  ne  shapet  of  a  pillow)  in 
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reply  to]  the  triumphant  “  I  told  you  so”  of  the  con¬ 
querors. 

,  The  pleasures  of  illness  are  either  the  “  pleasures 
of  hope,”  or  are  enjoyed  only  by  the  sterner  sex.  I 
can  imagine  the  contentment  with  which  a  man,  worn 
and  weary  with  the  toils  of  work  and  the  irritations  of 
daily  life,  sinks  upon  his  pillows,  just  ill  enough  to  gladly 
obey  the  doctor  and  quite  well  enough  to  appreciate  the 
petting  and  care  of  his  loving,  anxious  wife,  who  reads 
to  him,  works  by  his  bedside,  brings  in  the  children 
when  he  gets  a  little  dull,  and  leaves  him  alone  with 
his  chum  when  he  calls  in  the  evening — who  gives  him 
what  he  likes  best  to  eat  and  drink,  flavours  his  arrow- 
root  with  vanille,  and  puts  port  wine  into  the  “  water- 
gruel”  ordered,  who  decorates  his  sick-room  with  the 
flowers  he  loves,  and  who  takes  care  that  the  daily 
papers  and  the  weekly  reviews  shall  be  cut  and  ready  to 
hand,  who  keeps  the  physic  bottles  out  of  sight,  and 
gives  him  “  something  good”  after  it ;  and  all  the  time 
he  knows  that  not  a  care  or  business  worry  will  be 
allowed  entrance  into  the  room  guarded  by  his  wife. 
Such  an  illness  is  restful  and  comforting ;  but  when, 
maybe,  the  Haus-Mutter  is  laid  by  and  children  and 
husband  have  to  do  without  her,  when  the  household 
business  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  when  the  machinery 
stops  for  want  of  the  power-engine,  it  is  bad  for  all  -, 
and  thus,  in  spite  of  kindly  waiting  on  and  loving  care, 
there  is  no  temptation  to  prolong  the  “  laid  by”  time, 
which  is  a  weariness  when  one  is  so  much  wanted  down¬ 
stairs.  So,  in  spite  of  the  “  perfect  equality”  of  the 
sexes,  we  women  really  are  on  a  different  platform,  and 
cannot  even  be  ill  in  a  “  manly  way.” 

As  I  lay,  body  racked  with  pain,  mind  almost  equally 
pained  with  thinking  of  home  duties  and  business 
engagements  neglected,  I  thought  what  a  causeless  fear 
it  is  which  makes  people  oppose  the  “  progress  of 
women.”  How  can  we  ever  be  great  generals,  great 
stateswomen,  great  politicians,  when  we  are,  one  and  all, 
liable  to  be  laid  up  and  rendered  useless  by  a  chill,  or  by 
any  one  of  the  thousand  ills  which  afflict  our  sex  ?  “  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,”  and  one  woman  in 
a  thousand  is  so  constitute  1,  mens  snna  in  cjrporfsano,  Zi 
to  be  an  Anderson,  a  Fawcett,  or  a  Power  Cobbe.  The 
duties  and  pleasures  of  an  ordinary  woman’s  life  are 
those  which  are  most  suited  to  ordinary  women.  This 
idea  need  not  narrow  our  views,  nor  make  us  the  less 
anxious  to  improve  our  minds  to  fit  ourselves  to  be 
worthy  mothers  of  the  coming  race,  and  worthy  com¬ 
panions  to  our  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers. 

A  packet  of  patterns  of  longcloth  has  been  sent  me 
by  Mr.  C.  Williamson,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  who 
recommends  ladies  at  once  to  write  for  patterns  if  re¬ 
quiring  longcloths  for  charitable  purposes,  as  the  most 
suitable  makes  are  of  course  ordered  by  all  who  know 
the  values  of  longcloth,  and  thus  the  stock  is  quickly 
cleared  out,  and  the  good  folks  have  to  wait  before  they 
can  carr)'  out  their  charitable  intentions.  Ladies  living 
in  the  country  often  wish  to  organise  a  society  for 
useful  gifts  to  the  poor  other  than  the  ordinary  coat  and 
blanket  clubs.  The  poor  are  usually  very  badly  off  for 
sheeting,  and,  indeed,  for  smy  good  longcloths;  they  do 
not  possess  the  advantages  which  we  do  -,  we  write  for 


patterns  and  receive  goods  at  little  over  cost  price,  they 
have  to  buy  bad  material  at  high  prices.  Longcloths 
and  prints  have  esjjecially  come  before  my  notice, 
because  I  have  remarked  those  purchased  by  my  hand¬ 
maidens,  and  I  see  how  inferior  in  quality  and  higher 
in  price  are  their  purchases  to  mine.  A  longcloth,  thin 
as  canvas,  a  wretched-looking  affair,  costs  8^d. !  no 
.print  of  decent  quality  under  lod.,  and  this  in  a  village 
just  twenty  miles  from  London  !  and  with  trains  run¬ 
ning  every  hour.  A  present  of  a  print  dress  or  a  few 
yards  of  longcloth  is  a  godsend  to  these  maidens,  who 
find  occupation  in  the  long  winter  evenings  in  making 
up  their  Christmas-boxes.  But  to  return  to  the  long¬ 
cloths  for  charities  and  my  patterns — the  pure  Scoured 
Grey  Calico,  Leather  Make,  are  the  names  and 
titles  of  this  useful  cloth.  No.  6  is  made  in  two  widths, 
32  and  35  inches,  at  yd.  and  yfd.  respectively  -,  No.  7, 
called  pillow  calico,  is  a  remarkably  cheap  and  good- 
looking  cloth ;  it  is  4I  inches  wide,  and  costs  8d.  per 
yard  -,  No.  9  is  a  sheeting  cloth  made  in  two  widths, 
74  and  84  inches  wide,  at  is.  6d.  and  is.  lod.  per 
yard ;  twill  sheeting  of  the  same  width  costs  is.  8d. 
and  2s.  per  yard  ;  nightdress  twill  for  boys’  nightshirts, 
yd.  and  7|d.  (32  and  35  inches.)  These  examples 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  cloth,  but  I  must  say  a  word 
of  its  colour,  which  is  totally  different  from  the  usual 
grey  and  unbleached  cloth,  being  nearly  white,  and 
washing  perfectly  white  after  one  or  two  trips  to  the 
laundress.  The  peculiarity  of  this  cloth  consists  in  its 
freedom  from  dress  (as  the  lime  dust  used  to  whiten 
and  thicken  many  calicoes  is  called),  and  by  avoiding 
the  last  bleaching  process  expense  is  spared  and  the 
cloth  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  otherwise  could 
be  managed.  A  liberal  discount  is  given  to  charitable 
institutions  on  purchases  over  ten  pounds,  and  to  private 
charities  on  orders  over  five  pounds  a  discount  of  2^ 
per  cent,  is  given. 

The  Grey  Scoured  Leather-make  Longcloth  is  to  be 
procured  only  of  Mr.  C.  Williamson,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Important  to  those  who  are  to  make  up  longcloth  of 
whatever  make  is  the  thread,  or  rather  cotton,  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Few  among  us  but  know  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  discomfort  occasioned  by  a  thread  which 
breaks,  runs,  or  knots  at  every  inch  of  sewing.  To 
hand  sew  with  inferior  cotton  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
work  the  sewing-machine  with  breaking  knotty  cotton 
is  more  than  mortal  woman  can  get  through  without 
exhausting  the  stock  of  her  most  precious  store — her 
patience. 

I  have  tried  many  kinds  and  makes,  and  I  have  up 
to  this  present  time  found  no  cotton  equal  that  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Coats  and  Co.,  of  Paisley.  These 
cottons  are  invaluable  in  the  household  for  both  machine 
and  hand  sewing,  and  neither  break,  fray,  knot,  nor 
tangle.  Both  the  black  and  white  cottons  are  equally 
excellent,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  work  off"  to  the  last 
inch.  I  was  working  my  little  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
machine  about  a  month  ago  trimming  some  curtains  in 
preparation  for  my  boys’  return  from  school,  when  a 
friend  called  who  had  just  bought  a  similar  machine  by 
my  advice,  and  who,  therefore,  took  some  interest  in 
its  work.  After  admiring  the  effect  of  the  bands  of 
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children  having  slow  circulation  and  defective  heart 
action,  the  silk  producing  a  slight  friction  which  is 
considered  beneficial. 

I  wish  to  call  my  readers’  attention  to  the  gas-stoves 
and  gas-cooking  ranges  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Fisher, 
gas  engineer,  140,  Fleet-street,  and  21 1,  Strand.  Ihe 
Reflector  Gas  Cooking-Stove  is  capable  of  cooking 
a  dinner  for  from  five  to  ten  persons.  The  gas-burner 
is  placed  above  the  joint ;  over  the  burner  is  fixed  a 
radiating  metal  plate  to  reflect  the  heat  and  throw  it 
down  on  the  joint ;  beneath  the  waiter  is  the  oven, 
which  answers  for  the  purpose  of  both  roasting  and 
baking  at  the  same  time.  The  oven  is  surrounded  with 
a  case  or  jacket,  which  increases  the  heat  and  renders 
combustion  more  complete,  serving  also  the  important 
purpose  of  dispersing  the  heat  evenly  all  over  the  oven. 
Roasting,  baking,  grilling,  boiling,  and  toasting  can  be 
carried  on  perfectly.  The  <«/  of  the  gas  is  naturally 
the  question  which  arises  in  the  frugal  housewife’s 
mind.  The  large  stove  consumes  about  40  feet  of 
gas  in  two  hours,  and  this  costs  from  Hd.  to  2^d. 
according  to  the  price  of  gas.  The  moment  dinner  is 
over  the  whole  of  the  gas  can  be  turned  otF,  and  thus. 


colour  which  changed  dimity  curtains,  long  and  well 
worn,  into  bright  ficiv  curtains,  she  inquired  about  the 
thread,  and  took  up  the  reel  to  examine  it.  “  Ah  ! 
Coats’  cotton,”  she  said,  with  a  little  impatient  sigh  ; 

yes,  it  is  a  splendid  cotton,  but  you  can’t  get  it.”  Of 
course  I  laughed,  and  asked  her  how  she  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  then,  half  in  disgust  and  half 
laughing,  she  told  me  that  she  had  had  a  Christmas- 
box,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  a  box  of  cottons  of 
this  make,  and  it  had  made  her  “  wretched”  because, 
once  used,  she  had  never  been  able  to  replace  them, 
and  liked  no  other  cotton  so  well.  To  console  her 
1  presented  her  with  two  reels,  feeling  assured  that  she 
had  not  tried  to  get  this  cotton,  but  “  too  polite”  to 
say  so.  Next  day  I  tried  to  get  Coats’  Cotton  at  the 
various  drapers’  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  but  utterly 
failed,  and  finally  got  some  at  the  West  End  on  another 
occasion.  This  was  paying  dearly  for  even  this  “  lovely” 
cotton,  and  so  I  resolved  to  ask  Madame  Goubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  to  keep  some  for 
ladies,  and  to  send  it  by  post  to  those  who  write  for  it. 
I  am  in  hopes  she  will  do  this  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
is  well  to  know  that  Coats’  cotton  can  be  had  at  Tarn’s, 
at  Whiteley’s,  at  Shoolbred’s,  Marshal  and  Snel- 
grove’s,  &c. 

Ladies  who  have  not  adopted  the  catogan  coiffure 
will  continue  to  wear  their  pretty  ruffles,  especially  as 
every  day  we  see  the  prettiest  shapes  possible.  Ruffles 
are  useful  as  well  as  elegant  additions  to  a  toilette.  The 
ruffle  gives  a  dressy  appearance  to  even  a  simple  toilette, 
and  is  very  convenient  for  ladies  spending  the  day  from 
home  who  wish  to  look  neat  and  quiet  in  the  morning 
and  yet  be  sufficiently  dressed  for  the  dinner-table.  The 
coloured  silk  ruffle  brightens  the  dress,  and  if  demi- 
cravate  converts  it  at  once  into  a  dinner  toilette.  The 
Marguerite  Ruffle  is  a  charming  specimen  of  a 
ruffle.  It  is  composed  of  turquoise,  a  silk  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  millinery  purposes,  where  a  thick,  rich,  yet 
very  soft  silk  is  required  ;  the  ruffle  is  lined  with  the 
same  coloured  turquoise  and  set  in  a  corded  band  ;  at 
the  back  are  three  folds,  in  front  the  corners  are  slightly 
curved.  The  shape  is  novel,  between  the  Medici  and 
Ittcroyablt,  preserving  the  most  becoming  points  of  each. 
Inside  the  silk  is  a  deep  pleating  of  gauze  lisse  put  in 
separately  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  and  replaced. 
The  ruffle  is  fastened  by  a  new  and  pretty  bow  with 
fringed  ends.  The  Marguerite  Ruffle  is  made  in 
two  sizes,  for  high  and  for  open  dresses,  price  4s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  pd. ;  these  have  just  arrived.  These 
ruffles  are  to  be  had  only  of  Messrs.  Jannings  and 
Son,  16,  Fenchurch-street.  The  same  house  keeps  a 
very  superior  quality  of  ladies’  merino  under-waistcoats 
in  all  sizes,  which  1  mention,  thinking  the  information 
may  be  useful  to  my  readers  as  the  cool  season  is  advanc¬ 
ing.  These  vetements  are  Gauze  Merino,  Medium 
Merino,  and  Stout  Merino.  Besides  these,  Messrs. 
Jannings  and  Son  have  lower  qualities  at  very  cheap 
prices  -,  but  being  extravagant  by  nature  I  much  prefer 
the  best  qualities,  and  do  not  think  them  dear  at  6s.  6d. 
The  said  garments  can  be  had  singly  or  in  quarter- 
dozens  and  half-dozens.  Silk  under-waistcoats  can 
also  be  had  here.  These  are  useful  for  ladies  and 


No.  133- 

unlike  the  ordinary  fire,  which  is  kept  up  for  cooking 
or  no  cooking,  the  reflector  costs  nothing  when  not 
actually  at  work  cooking  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  or 
boiling  the  kettle.  To  illustrate  this,  cook  lights  her 
stove  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  keeps  it  burning 
more  or  less  furiously  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night  for 
the  boiling  water  required  in  most  families  at  that 
hour. 

The  gas-stove  can  be  lit  for  breakfast  and  for  heating 
the  washing  up  water,  and  one  hour’s  burning  will 
suffice  for  this  ;  a  second  hour  or  two  hours,  in  case  of 
a  joint,  will  cook  the  early  dinner,  two  hours  more  the 
late  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  will  boil  the  water  for  tea 
and  for  night.  Thus  the  gas  is  burned  for  5^  hours 
as  against  coal  burning  for  1 6  hours.  This  must 
surely  be  less  expense  than  the  burning  of  c  )al  all  day, 
more  particularly  during  the  summer  months.  Many 
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442. — Eoging  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


Infant  s  Knitted  Bddt 


t  Chairs,  Sofas,  &c. 


No.  139. 

boil,  stew,  and  fry.  No.  139,  price  ^^3  los.,  is  a  small 
family  cooking  stove,  with  hot  plate,  and  will  roast, 
boil,  bake,  and  grill,  consuming  gas  at  the  rate  of  20 
feet  per  hour. 

The  “  cheerful”  gas-stoves  must  have  been  remarked 
by  all  who  visited  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition. 
No.  52  is  of  plain  iron,  with  an  extra  burner  on  the 
top  for  boiling  a  kettle.  No.  24  is  a  larger  and  more 
ornamental  stove.  These  stoves  are  not  intended  for 
cooking,  but  for  warming  rooms,  halls,  corridors,  and 
offices. 

The  construction  is  as  follows  : — The  outer  case  of 
the  stove  consists  of  ornamental  iron  ;  within  is  fixed  a 
curved,  powerful  polished  metal  reflector  of  copper  or 
brass  ;  above  the  reflector,  and  concealed  by  the  orna¬ 
mental  casting,  is  an  iron  pipe  with  a  few  small  gas 
jets,  which,  burning  horizontally  beneath  an  iron  ra- 


No.  24. 

These  gas-stoves  are  let  on  hire  with  the  option  of  pur¬ 
chase,  no  charge  being  made  for  hire  if  the  stove  is 
bought.  The  prices  for  hire  vary  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  month,  exclusive  of  fixing  or  carriage. 

The  advantages  of  a  rce/  kitchen  in  summer  do  not 
require  mentioning  so  soon 'after  the  July  of  this  year. 

I  give  my  readers  a  long-promised  account  of  how  to 
dye  with  Judson’s  Pure  Dyes,  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  inventor  of  these  most  useful  dyes  : — “  The 
method  of  using  these  dyes  is  extremely  simple.  First 
take  an  earthen  basin  filled  with  a  gallon  or  two  of 
boiling  water ;  in  this  the  article  to  be  dyed  is  soaked 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then  removed  with  a  stick. 
As  soon  as  half  a  bottle  of  dye  has  been  poured 
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da)rs  in  the  year  the  fire  is  required  only  for  the  short 
time  necessary  to  cook  the  vegetables,  broil  steaks,  &c., 
and  much  fuel  is  wasted  by  the  constant  fire  in  the 
kitchen.  So  impressed  am  I  with  this  “  summer  waste,” 
that  for  the  last  eight  years  I  have  had  a  small  yachting 
stove  used  all  through  the  warm  weather,  which  burns 
coke  and  small  coal,  and  cooks  for  a  family  of  seven 
early  and  late  dinners  daily.  The  top  is  a  hot  plate, 
fitted  with  rings  and  joints,  which  answers  perfectly, 
and  is  very  economical. 

A  small  cooking  stove  (No.  133),  15  inches  high,  12 
inches  wide,  with  a  burner  for  boiling,  is  35s.  This  stove 
will  roast  food,  broil  chops,  steaks,  bacon,  toast  bread. 


diating  plate,  deflects  the  heat  to  the  polished  reflector 
below,  from  which  it  is  diffused  into  the  apartment. 
Above  the  radiating  plate  is  a  chamber  for  storing  the 
heat ;  into  this  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  fresh  air 
from  the  back  of  the  stove,  which  passes  warmed  through 
the  perforated  top  into  the  apartment. 

TTie  Cheerful  Stove  well  deserves  its  homelike 
name.  I  observed  the  stove  with' much  attention  at  the 
South  Kensington  Exhibition,  and  believe  it  will  be  of 
great  use  and  comfort  to  many,  as  well  as  an  economy 
in  fuel  to  those  who  do  not  require  a  fire  the  entire  day. 
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into  the  water  the  goods  are  replaced  in  the  basin, 
which  is  now  a  dye  bath,  and  to  which  a  little  starch 
may  be  usefully  added.  Next,  with  a  stick  in  each  hand, 
move  the  cloth  or  whatever  you  may  have  in  the  dye 
bath  briskly  about,  so  that  the  colour  may  be  evenly 
deposited  over  the  whole  ;  and  if  the  shade  of  colour  be 
not  as  deep  as  required  add  more  dye.  As  a  general 
rule,  saturation  from  five  to  fifteen  mjnutes  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  any  kind  of  goods,  but  if  a  large  vessel  be 
employed  the  articles  may  remain  till  they  have  absorbed 
all  the  colouring  matter  in  the  water.  Of  course  the 
larger  the  article  the  more  plentiful  must  be  the  supply 
of  water.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while 
additional  dye  is  being  thrown  in,  the  goods  must  be 
lifted  out  of  the  bath.  Such,  briefly,  is  a  description  of 
the  process  by  means  of  which  it  is  affirmed  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  dyeing  almost  any  article 
of  silk  or  woollen  manufacture.  As  a  specimen  of  treat¬ 
ment,  let  us  take  the  case  of  ribbons  or  silk  ;  these 
should  first  be  brushed  with  soap  and  water,  so  as  to 
cleanse  them  thoroughly  and  remove  all  creases.  Dye 
them  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  and  to  dry  the 
ribbons,  wrap  them  tightly  and  smoothly  round  a  bottle, 
which  must  afterwards  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and  put 
near  a  fire.”  The  colours  of  Judson’s  Dyes  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  most  fashionable  colours  can  always 
be  had. 

I  must  now  imitate  Mr.  BickerstafF,  and  proceed  no 
further  in  this  discourse,  hoping  that  my  readers  will 
pardon  my  shortcomings  and  make  allowance  for  me. 
I  trust  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  claim  their  indulgence 
another  month,  as  I  have  a  most  interesting  subject  in 
hand,  as  well  as  modes  for  colder  weather,  which  will 
(D.V.)  form  the  subject  of  my  October  letter. 

The  Silkworm. 

P.S. — The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  novel 
costumes,  &c.,  just  received,  which  Madame  Feste, 
24,  Rue  des  Capucines,  Paris,  has  kindly  sent  me. 


knowing  that  I  am  unable  to  gather  information  for 
myself.  The  dresses  are  her  own  models:  — 

Ball  Dress. — Under-skirt  of  white  faille,  the  edge 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  faille  flounce,  with  a  headed 
bouillonne  above  of  very  clear  white  silk  gauze.  The 
round  and  very  wide  silk  gauze  tunic  is  draped  in 
scallops  by  black  ribbon  velvet;  at  each  draping  is 
placed  a  bouquet  of  corn  flowers  of  two  shades  of  blue. 
White  faille  bodice  forming  a  corselet  with  square 
basques  in  front  and  behind,  and  trimmed  with  a  black 
velvet  revers  on  each  sideof  the  back  seam.  The  armhole 
is  marked  by  a  velvet  bias,  which  encroaches  on  the 
back  and  front.  The  sleeves  are  composed  of  two 
rows  of  blonde  falling  over  the  arm.  There  is  a 
wreath  of  cornflowers  round  the  opening  at  the  neck, 
which  is  square  in  front,  and  at  the  back  the  wreath 
forms  crossed  braces.  In  the  middle,  at  the  waist,  a 
bunch  of  cornflowers  joins  the  two  ends  of  the  wreath. 
The  same  flowers  in  the  hair  placed  cn  piquet. 

Dinner  Toilet. — Tunic  of  fine,  clear  muslin,  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  lace,  insertion,  and  edging.  On  the 
tablier  the  insertion  and  edging  are  placed  around. 
The  bodice  is  formed  by  insertion,  placed  lengthways. 
The  putFis  of  muslin.  The  tunic  is  trimmed  very  high 
at  the  back  with  insertion  and  edging  ;  a  peach-blossom 
coloured  silk  scarf  raises  the  putF ;  narrow  muslin 
ruches  divide  the  insertions.  Skirt  of  black  faille. 

Travelling  costume  of  grey  woollen  stufF ;  skirt  trimmed 
in  front  with  three  flounces,  the  last  of  which  is  headed  ; 
at  the  back  a  deep  gathered  flounce  ending  in  a  fluting 
under  a  narrow  bias  to  match  ;  above  the  gathered  skirt, 
a  wide  bias  fastened  by  two  rows  of  stitching  and  with 
a  fluted  heading  above.  The  tunic,  of  the  same  stulF  as 
the  skirt,  is  trimmed  with  an  edging  of  curled  ostrich 
feathers.  It  is  draped  in  a  pufF,  and  forms  two  points 
falling  one  over  the  other.  Simulated  pockets  with 
buttons  on  the  points.  Waistcoat-shaped  bodice  with 
points  in  front  and  a  flat  postilion  behind. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


I^ERIODICALS  and  Magazines  are  so  numerous 
J.  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  upon  which  to  take  in 
and  which  to  reject. 

The  Gardener  s  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  weekly  publications,  and  contains  matter  of  interest 
to  all  readers  who  are  also  flower-lovers.  Price  2d. 
per  week,  6d.  per  month. 

The  New  Quarterly  Magazine  appears  four  times  a 
year,  and  contains  finished  tales  and  novels,  besides 
articles  of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  is  well  printed,  on 
good  paper,  in  clear  legible  type,  and  forms  a  handsome 
volume.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Belgravia  is  a  well-known  magazine,  conducted  by 
Miss  Braddon,  whose  admirers  are  usually  indulged 
with  a  story  or  novel  from  her  pen.  Price  is.  Pub¬ 
lished  monthly. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  usually  contains  charming 


stories  and  tales  by  eminent  authors.  It  is  a  magazine 
which  can  be  safely  given  into  young  people’s  hands. 
Price  Is. 

Woman's  Work,  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Emily 
Faithfull,  gives  useful  information  upon  the  employment 
of  women.  Price  id. 

Beeton's  Toung  Englishwoman,  a  monthly  magazine, 
edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.  Intended  for  young  ladies,  and 
containing  serial  stories  and  tales  of  interesting  character 
and  strict  purity,  as  well  as  needlework  designs  and 
fashions,  cut  paper  patterns,  a  diagram  sheet,  and 
coloured  fashion-plate.  Price  pd. 

The  Milliner  and  Dressmaker.  A  monthly  magazine, 
containing  five  coloured  fashion-plates,  and  thirty-two 
illustrated  pages  upon  the  subjects  of  the  toilette  and 
the  fashions,  with  diagrams  and  pattern-sheet.  Price 
is.  6d. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henbietta  St.,  Covhnt  Gabden,  W.C.,  srppiiES  all  the  Matebials 
BEQUIBED  FOB  THB  NeBDLEWOBK  DeSIONB  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


410. — Toilettes  fob  the  Countbt. 

1.  Front  view  of  lilac  linen.  Train  skirt,  edged  with  a  pleating 
with  bias ;  beneath  the  pleating  there  is  no  material,  which  oon- 
sidersbly  lessens  the  weight  of  the  dress.  Long  tablier  of  the  same 
material,  edged  with  a  tasselled  &ru  fringe,  draped  high  on  one 
side  and  covering  the  skirt  on  the  other.  Corsage  of  guipure  in¬ 
sertion  and  lilac  linen  made  without  front  gores,  drawm  in  at  the 
waist  by  an  artistic  belt  of  chased  silver  plates  and  chains.  Bouil- 
lonnee  sleeves,  trimmed  lengthwise  with  fringe  and  with  revers  of 
linen  and  ecru  insertion  edged  by  ecru  lace.  Muslin  frill  at  neck. 
Berg>!re  hat  of  Tuscan  straw,  trimmed  with  lilac  ribbon  and  black 
grapes. 

*.  The  same  toilette  seen  at  the  back.  The  corsage  has  at  the 
back  two  long  wide  ends  cut  square  at  the  edge,  and  in  one  with 
the  back,  composed  of  ecru  insertion  and  lilac  bands  finished  at  the 
edge  by  wru  lace.  Tliese  two  ends  are  drawn  together  by  a  lilac 
ribbon,  and  the  plain  linen  tablier  is  draped  prettily  just  below  the 
waistband.  Back  view  of  the  hat,  showing  the  bunch  of  loops  of 
lilac  ribbon. 

411. — Childben's  Toilettes. 

I  Girl  of  13  years.  Printed  cambric  dress  made  with  two 
flounces  and  pntf.  High  plain  bodice,  coat  sleeves,  cashmere  mantle, 
embroidered  and  fringed.  Straw  hat,  lined  with  velvet  and 
trimme<l  with  flowers. 

2.  Boy’s  dress  (4  years)  of  summer  cloth ;  the  skirt  kilted,  Scotch 
jacket,  deep  sailor  collar,  and  straw  hat. 

3.  Girl  of  9  years.  Foulard  silk  dress  striped,  with  pleated  and 
he^ed  flounce  at  edge.  Train  of  mousseline  de  lainc  matching 
the  darkest  shade  of  the  silk,  made  with  low  bodice  and  scalloped 
braces,  tbc  back  cut  with  full  postillion  basque;  pleated  chemisette 
and  sleeve. 

4.  Girl  of  6  years.  White  pique'  dress,  trimmed  with  bias  bands 
and  a  fluted  flounce  in  front ;  deep  basqued  bodice  with  braces ; 
long  cambric  sleeves.  Ni9ois  hat  with  velvet  trimming. 

5.  Girl  of  10  years.  Cashmere  dress,  trimmed  with  a  darker 
shade  of  silk ;  the  front  with  pointed  scallops  and  rollings,  the  hack 
flounced.  Jacket  with  deep  b^ues.  Straw  hat  with  ribbon,  hows, 
and  field  poppy. 

422. — Autumnal  Bonnet 

Of  black  straw,  bound  with  velvet,  and  the  front  lined  with  a 
bouillon  of  rose  silk ;  trimming  of  h^yhocks,  gn^ics,  and  foliage ; 
lace  strings  tied  beneath  the  chin. 

4*3. — The  Theo  Bonnet. 

Of  Belgian  straw,  the  front,  curved  round  the  face,  is  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  a  wreath  of  daisies  and  poppies;  the  crown  is 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  a  bouquet  of  daisies  and  poppies. 

424. — Mobnino  Toilettes. 

1.  Hair  cord  cambric  flounced  at  the  back,  trimmed  in  front  with 
bands  of  dark  blue  matching  the  stripe ;  the  robing  of  fluted  cam¬ 
bric  with  dark  blue  bows ;  blue  waistband,  wide  sailor  collar, 
trimme<l  with  blue.  Straw  hat  with  white  foulard  scarf  tied 
round  it. 

2.  Ecru  toile  costume,  trimmed  with  velvet  bands  and  muslin 
frills  ;  the  skirt  fluted,  tunic  trimmed  to  match.  Jacket  with  deep 
basques  and  pockets,  semi-open  sleeves.  Straw  hat  with  velvet 
band  and  spray  of  flowers. 

4*5- — Childben’s  Costumes. 

1.  Wliite  cashmere  dress  with  striped  velvet  braces  and 
rosettes ;  the  dress  at  the  back  scalloped  and  bound  with  velvet. 
White  felt  hat  with  velvet  rosette  and  plume. 

2.  Silk  costume  for  a  girl  of  8  years.  Skirt  kilted  in  very  wide 
pleats.  Lonis  XV.  jacket  with  simulated  waistcoat ;  flounced  sleeves, 
the  upper  flounce  reversed.  Straw  hat  with  bow  and  plumes. 


426. — Costumes  foe  Promenade. 

1.  Iron-grey  silk  skirt,  flounced  at  the  back,  kilted  in  front;  the 
flounce  headed  and  edged  with  pearl  grey  silk.  Tunic  and^corsage 
of  pearl  grey  cashmere,  with  a  cashmere  flounce  and  chicoree  ruche 
of  silk.  Directoire  collar  with  high  frill.  Ophelia  hat  of  straw 
with  field  flowers  as  trimming. 

2.  — Foulard  dress,  paon  colour,  the  front  made  with  four  flounces, 
finished  by  two  looped  bows ;  above  the  flounces  are  similar  bows. 
Silk  waistcoat  of  a  darker  shade.  Polonaise  with  deep  square 
basques  edged  with  guipure  bows  on  the  shoulder  and  sleeves.  Bice 
straw  lx>nnet  with  velvet  and  plume  matching  the  costume. 

427. — New  Bonnets  and  Caps. 

1.  English  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  faille  ribbon  and  wreath 
of  geraniums,  and  white  and  red  roses. 

2.  Rice  straw  bonnet,  the  brim  raised  and  plain,  with  blue  bouillon 
on  the  lutir,  faille  bow  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crown  with  wreath 
of  hluete. 

3.  Black  rice  straw  hat,  one  side  of  the  brim  looped  up  with 
iwppics  and  bow  of  blue  turquoise. 

4.  Stylish  cap  of  fluted  blonde,  primroses,  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

5.  Half -mourning  cap  of  black  lace,  with  diadem  of  jet  leaves, 
ribbon  ends,  and  lace  strings ;  geranium  flowers  at  the  side. 

4t8. — Country  Costumes. 

1.  Rasterre  skirt,  in  front  trimmed  with  bouillons  divided  by 
black  velvet,  the  teck  flounced.  Bodice  with  jacket  buttoned 
half-way ;  deep  basques  with  flounce  at  the  side ;  coat  sleeves  to 
match;  rovers  and  lace  faille.  Shepherdess  hat  with  velvet  and 
weath  of  flowers. 

2.  Ecru  cloth  costume,  with  striped  Chambery  cloth  flounces  and 
sleeves;  the  back  of  the  skirt  made  with  alternate  striped  and 
plain  flounces.  Tunic  edged  with  torchon  lace.  Corsage  worn 
over  a  sleeve  made  of  the  two  fabrics ;  revers  and  frill  neck ; 
velvet  and  ornaments. 

429.— Reception  Toilettes. 

1.  Violet  silk  dress;  demi-train  skirt  with  two  flounces.  Muslin 
polonaise,  trimmed  with  fluting  and  English  embroidery;  violet 
bows  at  the  bosom  and  wrist. 

2.  Costume  of  two  shades  of  faille  slate  and  grey ;  the  skirt  made 
with  plainly  gathered  flounces ;  scalloped  front  with  bias  ruching 
intersected  by  narrow  bias  of  Uie  darker  silk.  Corsage  with  revers 
and  simulated  waistcoat;  coat  sleeve  trimmed  with  a  ruche. 
Berg^re  hat  of  black  rice  straw  with  wild  flowers. 

430  and  447. — Watch-Stand  Ornamented  with  Embroidery'. 

The  stand  is  of  wood,  covered  with  brown  stamped  leather  and 
studded  with  snudl  gold  buttons.  On  the  stand  is  a  circular  up¬ 
right  border,  lined  with  green  velvet  and  folds  of  green  satin,  and 
embroidered  outside  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  light  brown 
purse  silk,  on  a  ground  of  dark  broani  cloth.  'Tlic  centre  is  fitted 
with  a  broiue  hook  hanging  from  a  twisted  chain  of  the  same 
metal. 

431. — Embroidbbed  Border  fob  Bellpulls,  &c. 

The  design  is  worked  with  coloured  purse  silk  and  gold  cord  on  a 
ground  of  cloth  or  tafletas. 

432. — Lamp-Mat. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  diminished  pattern  of  a  circular  mat 
or  lamp-stand.  The  design  is  transferred  on  to  a  circular  piece  of 
black  leather,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves,  &c.,  being  carefully  cut 
round  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  leather  removed  and  lined  with 
bright  blue  satin.  The  veinings  and  stems  are  worked  with  blue 
silk  cord  and  gold  beads,  and  the  outlines  with  gold  soutache.  The 
mat  itself  is  edged  with  a  twisted  pattern  of  thick  blue  silk  cord. 
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433.— Ornamental  Case  for  Knitting-Needles. 

This  usefal  little  case  is  easily  made,  and  always  acceptable  as  a 
souvenir.  The  original  is  made  of  violet  cashmere,  lined  with  white 
flannel,  and  divided  into  compartments  for  the  nee<lles  by  a  feather¬ 
stitch  embroidery  of  violet  silk.  The  case  and  flap  are  bound  and 
trimmed  with  violet  ribbon,  and  on  the  outside  the  embroidery  is 
worked  with  white  purse  silk.  Narrow  violet  ribbons  to  fasten. 

434  and  435. — Corner  Borders  in  Berlin  Work  for 
Cushions,  Ac. 

TIickc  designs  arc  intended  for  covers,  cushions,  &c.  They  arc 
worked  on  mo<lerately  ccarse  canvas,  in  cross-stitch.  The  colours  of 
the  original  are,  for  No.  435,  4  shades  of  fawn-colour,  and  3  of  green, 
the  palest  shade  being  in  each  colour  of  flloselle,  instead  of  wool. 
For  No.  434,  *  shades  of  green  wool,  and  5  of  fawn-colour,  the  palest 
of  the  latter  colour  to  be  filoselle. 

436  to  438. — Applique  Lambrequins  for  Mantelpieces, 
Brackets,  Ac. 

These  lappets  are  specially  intcndetl  for  the  ornamentation  of 
baskets,  work-tables,  h«)k -shelves,  Ac.  No.  436  has  an  a))plique  of 
green  velvet  on  a  ground  of  green  cloth  of  a  rather  paler  shade. 
The  embroidery  is  workeel  with  gold  thread,  and  several  shades  of 
green  silk,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  in  point  russe.  The 
patterns  are  then  outlined  with  gold  cord.  No.  437  is  embroidercsl 
on  a  ground  of  light-blue  cloth.  The  shell  in  the  centre  is  of  pale 
grey  velvet  on  a  gi-ound  of  crimson  satin,  edge<l  with  gold  soutache. 
The  shell  itself  is  workeil  with  grey  purse-silk,  in  satin  stitch,  over¬ 
cast  stitch,  and  point  msse.  The  ri'inaindcr  of  the  embroiderj'  is 
worked  with  difl'erent  coloured  purse-silks,  and  the  lambrequin  is 
finished  off  with  a  narrow  border  of  crimson  silk,  cdgeil  with  gold 
soutache,  which  is  sewn  on  with  black  silk.  No.  438  has  an  appliejue 
of  green  and  violet  cloth  on  a  ground  of  grey.  The  leaves  are  of 
green  cloth,  with  veinings  and  stems  of  gold  coni ;  the  rest  of  the 
design  is  of  two  shades  of  violet.  Round  the  edge  is  a  narrow 
violet  silk  braid,  edged  with  gold  soutache. 

439. — Infant’s  Knitted  Boot. 

This  sock  is  knitted  with  scarlet  and  white  wool ;  it  is  begun  from 
the  top  and  knitted  in  rounds  as  follows: — Cast  on  105  stitches. 
1st  round :  scarlet  wool.  •  Knit  i,  cotton  forward,  knit  6,  decrease 

1  (this  decreasing  is  effected  always  ns  follows : — slip  i,  knit  i,  pass 
the  slippe<l  stitch  over),  knit  6,  cotton  forward  ;  repeat  from  •. 
This  asterisk  will  lie  us«l  throughout  this  pattern  to  indicate  the 
commencement  of  the  repetition,  snd  round  :  *  Knit  7,  decrease  *, 
knit  6.  3rd  round :  •  Knit  1,  cotton  forward,  knit  5,  decrease  *, 
knit  5,  cotton  forward.  4th  round :  *  Knit  6,  decrease  1,  knit  5. 
Sth  round:  *  Knit  i,  cotton  forward,  knit  4,  decrease  2,  knit  4, 
decrease  2,  cotton  forward.  6th  round  :  *  Knit  5,  decrease  2,  knit 
4.  7th  round  :  *  Knit  i,  cotton  forward,  knit  3,  decrease  2,  knit 
3,  cotton  forward.  8th  round  :  *  Knit  4,  decrease  2,  knit  3.  9th 
ound:  plain  knitting.  loth  round:  purled,  nth  round :  knitted. 
I2th  to  14th  round  :  alternately  purl  2  with  s(»rlet  w(X)l,  and  knit 

2  with  white  wool;  the  wool  is  carriwl  lichind  the  work  till  the  stitch 
is  to  be  knitted  with  it.  15th  round:  with  scarlet  wool  only, 
purled.  i6th  round:  knitted.  17th  to  32nd  round:  with  white 
wool.  Alteniately  decrease  1,  purl  i.  33rd  and  34th  round  :  purknl. 
3Sth  round :  knitted.  36th  round :  alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together.  37th  round:  knitted.  38th  and  39th  round: 
purled ;  then  take  20  stitches  for  the  sole,  and  leaving  the  others  un¬ 
noticed,  knit  to  and  fro  along  the  20  stitches  as  follows  with 
white  wool : — 40th  round :  slip  i,  •  knit  i,  cotton  forward,  decrease! 
2,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  repeat ;  then  knit  i.  41st  round  :  purled. 
All  the  rounds  marked  with  an  odd  number  up  to  the  71st  round 
inclusive  are  purled.  42nd  round :  slip  i,  *  knit  2,  cotton  forward, 
decrease  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  repeat;  last  of  all  knit  2  instead 
of  I.  44th  round  :  slip  i,  *  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
knit  I,  knit  2  together,  repeat ;  last  of  all  knit  i.  46th  round : 
slip  I,  decrease  i,  *  cotton  forward,  knit  3,  cotton  forward,  decrease 
2,  repeat ;  last  of  all  decrease  i  instead  of  2,  then  repeat  3  tiroes 
from  the  40th  to  the  47th  round.  72nd  round  :  knitted ;  then  take 
up  the  marginal  stitches  on  each  side  of  the  sole,  and  knit  with 
them  and  with  the  stitches  previouslj'  left  unnoticetl,  and  with  the 
stitches  still  on  the  needle,  3  rounds  purled  with  scarlet  wool,  hut 
at  each  comer  of  the  side  in  the  ist  and  2ud  round  increase  by  i 
stitch;  then  divide  the  stitches  which  were  previously  left,  un¬ 
noticed  on  to  separate  needles,  and  leaving  the  remainder  unnoticeil. 


knit  for  the  heel  in  backward  and  forward  rows  with  scarlet  wool 
as  follows  : — ist  row  :  alternately  purl  i,  slip  i,  as  if  for  purling. 
2nd  row  :  purled ;  repent  the  ist  :md  2nd  rows,  reversing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  stitches.  After  29  rows  have  bt'cn  knitted,  begin  to 
narrow  the  heel.  To  do  this,  purl  the  stitches  before  the  10  centre 
stitches,  then  purl  the  10  centre  stitches  themselves,  purling 
together  the  last  stitch  with  the  following  side  stitch.  Turn  the 
work,  and  knit  on  in  the  same  iiattern,  purling  together  the  bust  of 
the  centre  10  stitches  with  the  following  side  stitch.  When  all  the 
side  stitches  have  been  used,  collect  tlie  marginal  stitches  of  the 
heel  on  the  needles,  and  knit  along  them  and  the  10  centre  stitches 
34  biu-kward  and  forwanl  rows  in  the  s:iine  pattern.  With  the 
34th  row  all  the  side  stitches  of  the  sole  will  be  nseil  up ;  then 
knit  in  the  round  30  more  rounds  of  the  same  pattern ;  of  course 
knitting  instead  of  purling  every  round  which  follows  a  pattern 
round.  In  the  loth  of  these  30  rounds  In'gin  to  narrow  by  alter¬ 
nately  knitting  10  plain  and  2  together.  In  ivory  other  successive 
round  decrease  in  tlie  same  manner,  but  in  each  succeeding  narrow¬ 
ing  the  number  of  stitches  between  each  decrease  is  lessened  by  i. 
.After  the  30th  round,  join  the  foot  and  sole  together,  and  threading 
a  loosely  crocheted  chain  of  wool  through  the  niw  of  holes,  finish 
with  two  small  tassels,  and  bows  and  loops  in  front.  See  illus¬ 
tration. 

440  and  442. — Edgings  in  Guipure  d’.Vrt. 

Tliese  edgings  are  very  suitable  for  cushions,  toilet-covers,  Ac. 
They  are  embioiilercd  on  a  nettiil  ground  with  moilerately  coarse 
laea  thread,  in  point  do  reprise,  point  d’esprit,  and  jioint  do  toile. 
The  netting  is  edgisl  with  button-hole  stitch,  and  then  cut  away 
from  the  embroidery  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

441. — Fan  in  .''Ilk  Eubroidkrv. 

This  fan  of  black  silk  is  embroidered  as  shown  in  illustration, 
with  a  long  spray  of  corufiowers  and  wheatears,  worked  in  silk  in 
their  natur.d  colours,  and  mounted  on  the  black  varnishctl  wockI 
frame  inlaid  with  pearl. 

443. — Infant’s  Knitted  Boot. 

This  1)oot  is  knitteil  with  white  wool,  and  is  Iiegnn  from  the  upper 
part,  which  is  turned  hack  “eu  rovers.”  Cast  on  63  stitches  and 
knit  in  the  round  as  follows : — ist  and  2nd  round  luirled.  3rd  round  : 
knitted.  4th  round :  *  knit  i,  wool  forward,  knit  2,  decrease  1, 
knit  2  together,  knit  2,  cotton  forward;  rejHiat.  5th,  7th,  and  9th 
rounds:  knitted.  6th,  8  th,  and  loth  rouniLs :  like  the  4th.  iitli 
round :  •  knit  4,  knit  2  together,  knit  3 ;  repeat.  Then  S  times 
alternately  2  rounds  purUnl,  2  rounds  knitted,  and  then  35  rounds  in 
a  ribbed  pattern,  alternately  purl  2,  knit  2,  decreasing  i  stitch  at 
the  Ix'ginning  and  end  of  the  12th,  i8th,  24th,  and  38th  rounds. 
67th  and  68th  rounds :  purled.  69th  round :  knitted.  70th  round : 
alternatidy  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  71st  round:  knittcil. 
72nd  and  73nl  rounds :  purletl.  74th  and  7Sth  rounds :  knitteil.  76th 
round  :  alternately  purl  i  and  slip  i  as  for  purling.  77th  round : 
knitted.  The  78th  an<l  tlie  85th  rounds  inclusive  are  knitteil 
like  these  2  rounds,  reversing  always  the  position  of  the  purled  and 
slipped  stitches.  Take  the  18  centre  stitches  of  the  85th  round  for 
the  sole  ;  fasten  on  a  new  thread,  and  leaving  the  other  stitches  uu- 
notiiH'd,  knit  backwards  and  forwards  as  follows : — 86th  row  : 
purleil.  87th  and  88th  rows  :  knittisl.  89tli  row' :  purled.  90th  to 
123rd  row  inclusive,  in  the  sjiiue  pattern  as  the  76th  to  85th  round  ; 
but  as  the  work  is  not  now  knitteil  in  the  round,  every  knitteil  row 
that  follows  a  pattern  row  must  now  lie  purled.  Besides  this,  i 
stitch  mast  be  decreased  at  the  beginning  of  the  108th,  112th,  ii6th, 
•and  I20th  rows,  and  the  end  of  the  noth,  114th,  118th,  and  122ml 
rows,  so  that  the  123rd  row  has  only  10  stitches.  124th  row: 
alternately  knit  i,  purl  2,  last  of  all  kni  .  I’Sth  row:  alter¬ 
nately  purl  I,  knit  2,  last  of  all  purl  i.  126th  row  :  like  the  124th, 
but  decrease  i  at  the  beginning  and  end.  127th  row:  knittwl.  Now 
collect  all  the  marginal  stitches  on  needles,  and  knit  in  the  round 
20  rounds,  alternately  1  round  knitteil  and  i  purliKl.  In  the  14th, 
16th,  18th,  and  20th  of  these  rounds,  decrease  twice  on  each  side  of 
the  front  centre ;  in  the  14th  round  there  must  be  6  stitches  between 
each  decrease.  In  the  otlier  rows  the  narrowings  occur  2  stitches 
nearer  each  other,  until  they  meet  in  the  last  round.  Also  there  are 
two  narrowings  in  the  16th,  18th,  and  acth  rounds  respectively, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  heel.  The  ribbed  pattern  is  now  knitted 
round  the  foot  of  the  sock.  Take  up  the  stitches  of  the  ist  row  of 
the  foot  and  knit  in  the  round  4  ronmls  plain,  so  that  the  wrong 
side  of  the  stitchei  lies  outwards.  Then  cast  off  tightly.  Finish 
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off  with  crochet  chain  and  taagcls  of  wool,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

444. — Bobder  in  Berlin  Work  fob  Chairs,  Ac. 

This  border  is  spociall,T  designed  for  sofas,  chair  scats,  &c.  It  is 
workwl  on  moderately  coarse  canvas  in  cross-stitch.  The  colours 
of  the  original  are  black  and  four  shades  of  oak  colour. 

445. — CnocHET  Edging  fob  Cndeblinbn,  Ac. 

Along  a  foundation  chain  of  the  required  length  crochet  as 
follows: — 1st  row:  Alternately  i  treble,  1  chain,  miss  1.  2nd  row: 
*  I  double,  very  loosely  crochetetl,  5  chain,  niias  5,  4  treble  in  the 
next  stitch,  repeat,  xrd  row :  •  i  double,  3  chain,  i  treble,  i  chain 
6  times,  rejx*at.  4th  row :  i  double  in  Iwth  parts  of  the  double,  1 
chain,  5  times  alternately  2  treble,  separated  by  i  chain  in  the 
chain  stitch  between  the  next  2  trebles,  i  chain,  repeat. 

446. — Eubboidered  Edging  for  Undeblinen,  Ac. 

Tliis  edging  'is  worked  in  overcast  and  button-hole  stitch,  on  a 
ground  of  mull  muslin,  lawn,  or  batiste. 

448,  449,  and  4SS- — Scarf  Sashes. 

No.  448.  Echarpe  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon  6  inches  broad, 
attached  to  a  waistband  of  the  same  material,  and  held  in  place  by 
a  clasp,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  two  ends  are  richly  eni- 
broidei^  with  the  design  given  in  illustration  4SS.  The  flowers 
and  stems  are  worked  with  purse  silk,  the  natural  colour,  in  satin, 
overcast,  knotted  stitch,  and  point  russe.  A  heavy  fringe  5  inches 
deep  complete-s  the  echarpe.  No.  449-  Echarpe  of  blue  cordetl 
ribbon  attached  to  a  waistband  of  the  same  material,  and^  trimnietl 
with  black  beaded  insertion  and  lace.  The  large  bow  is  clasped 
by  a  passementerie  agraffe. 


450. — SiLTiK  Waistband. 

Waistband  of  oxydised  silver,  consisting  of  medallions  with  alto- 
relievo  heads  in  the  antique  style.  The  medallions  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  single  chains,  and  a  small  hook  is  attached  to  one  side  of 
the  belt  to  hold  the  purse  or  chatelaine. 

451. — Embroidebed  Belt  fob  Gymnastic  Costume. 

Tlie  flowers  and  leaves  are  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch 
with  silks  corresponding  to  their  natural  colours.  The  ground  is 
fine  cloth  of  a  pretty  fawn  colour. 

452. — Crochet  Edging. 

Work  9  chain  close  into  a  circle  by  i  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i 
treble,  8  treble  in  the  next  4  chain  ;  •  turn  the  work,  9  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  upper  part  of  the  last  but  one  of  the  treble  stitches,  3 
times  alternately  1  chain,  i  treble  in  the  two  upper  parts  of  the 
next  treble  but  two,  turn  the  work,  3  chain,  1  treble  in  the  and 
chain  between  2  treble,  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  single  chain 
stitch,  I  chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  single  clmin  stitch,  1  chain,  9 
treble,  in  the  next  4  of  the  last  9  chain,  repeat  from  *, 

453. — Edging  in  Mignabdise  and  Crochet. 

1st  row :  Along  a  chain  of  the  required  length  crochet  as  follows : — 
1  double  in  2  loops  of  braid,  5  treble  in  the  next  loop,  repeat ;  along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid,  1  treble  in  first  loop,  2  chain,  i  treble  in 
next  loop  but  i,  repeat. 

454. — Ornament-al  Pincushion. 

Circular  cushion  of  blue  satin,  with  an  embroidery  of  various 
coloured  purse  silk,  worked  on  a  ground  of  white  cloth.  The  stitidies 
usc<l  are  satin  and  knotted  stitch,  and  point  russe,  with  a  braiding 
of  gold  cord ;  a  ruching  of  blue  satin  nbbon  encircles  the  cushiou, 
which  rests  on  three  circular  feet. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1596.  Elizabeth  will  exchange  four  dozen  yards  of  Haythom’s 
black  silk  braid.  No.  78,  cost  ys.  Sd.,  and  hank  of  black  silk,  for 
contralto  songs.  Idylls  of  the  King,  In  Memoriam,  or  Vere  Foster's 
Course  of  Painting,  except  marine. 

1597.  Miss  M.  has  the  following  instrumental  pieces  to  dispose  of : 
— “  ^^’llen  other  Lips,”  Madame  Oury ;  “  La  Sonnambula,”  Leybach ; 
“La  Violette,”  Ravina;  “La  Partenza,”  Thalberg;  “  Le  murmure 
du  feuillage,”  Koch ;  24  studies,  by  Hertz.  And  the  following 
gongs: — “Looking  Back,”  Sullivan;  “O  Fair  Dove,”  Sullivan; 
“Colleen,”  Molloy;  “She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Rosea,”  “Kate  o’ 
Shane,”  Linley;  “One  Mom  in  May,”  “Weep  no  more,  Darling,” 
Claribel ;  “  Nightfall  at  Sea,”  V.  Gabriel ;  “  Sleep,  Dearest,  Sleep,” 
Randeggar.  All  contralto  songs.  And  the  following  baritone  songs : 
— “Fair  is  My  Love,”  Wallace;  “Yeoman’s  Wedding,”  “Over  the 
Rolling  Sea,”  “  Hearts  of  Oak,”  “  If  Doughty  Deeda,”  “  Tlis 
Wanderer,”  Bonsey’s  Book  of  Santley’s  Songs.  A  quantity  of  Berlin 
wool  patterns,  receipt  for  skeleton  leaves,  and  The  Ilhtstrated  London 
Keu's  for  1851,  complete;  invisible  half-guinea  spectacles.  No.  10 
and  No.  4. 

1598.  S.  Books  wanted.  Money  or  exchange.  Apply,  but  by 
prepaid  letter  only,  to  S.,  care  of  Editor. 

1599.  E.  T.  B.  Handsome  point  bracket,  los. ;  exchange,  iis. ; 
•lovely  corded  headdress,  4s.  6d. ;  Honiton  point  coUars,  2s.  6d. ; 
butterflies,  8d.  Patterns  sent.  Clear  MS.  songs,  6d.  List.  Silver 
ornaments  wanted.  E.  T.  B.,  Post-oflice,  Teignmouth. 

1600.  Mai.  “  Once  again,”  Sullivan.  Wants,  “  To  Anthca,” 
Hatton.  Fifteen  pieces  for  piano.  Wants,  good  edition  “  Lieder 
ohne  Worte,”  Mendelssohn.  Twelve  songs,  nearly  new.  Wants, 
Part  III.  Madame  Dolby’s  Tutor  for  English  Singers.  Thirty  easy 
children’s  pieces  in  fair  condition.  Wants,  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam 
and  Princess.  Lists  on  application. 
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La  Premiere  Rose.  Yalse  brillantc.  By  Ernest  Douajowski. 
(Simpson,  Weippert,  and  Co.,  14,  Argylc-street,  Regent-street.) — 
A  bright  and  sparkling  little  piece,  not  too  difficult  for  very  unpre¬ 
tending  performers,  nor  too  long  for  the  most  impatient  of  listeners. 
Although  easy,  it  requires  careful  playing  and  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
it  also  contains  some  good  practising  passages. 

Hymn  for  the  Night.  Words  by  J.  Parr.  Music  by  H.  W.  A. 
Beale.  (Simpson,  Weippert,  and  Co.,  14,  Argyle-street,  Regent- 
street.) — Without  being  strikingly  original  (wo  think,  indt^d,  there  is 
a  tune  very  like  it  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem),  this  is  a  very 
good  sacred  song.  The  melody  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  the  words 
devotional  and  appropriate.  It  is  suitable  to  either  mezzo-soprano  or 
contralto  voices. 

The  North  and  West.  Song.  Words  by  D.  Morley.  Music  by 
Henry  Morley,  R.A.M.  (Hutchings  and  Romer,  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street.) — This  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  spirited  composition,  and 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  musical  welcomes  which  the  arrival  of 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  has  called  forth.  It  is  written  in  march 
time,  the  melody  good  and  well-marked.  Key  B  flat  major,  compass  B 
below  to  F. 

Heaven  Overhead.  Sacred  song,  with  English  and  French  words. 
English  words  by  H.  W.  H.  Bellamy.  Music  by  Luigi  Bordfese. 
(Simpson,  Weippert,  and  Co.,  14,  Argyle-street,  Regent-street.)  — 
Beyond  a  very  smart  cover,  this  song  has  little  to  recommend  it.  _  It 
is  a  poor  composition,  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  its  only  redeeming 
point  being  the  English  words,  which  merit  better  treatment. 

Sweet  !  Good  Night.  Canzonet.  Composed  by  H.  W.  Amadeus 
Beale.  (Simpson,  Weippert,  and  Co.,  14,  Argyle-street,  Regent- 
street.) — We  have  much  plasure  in  recommending  this  very  pretty 
song.  The  melody  is  so  tuneful,  and  so  far  above  the  usual  average 
of  such  slight  compositions,  that,  although  simple  and  easy,  it  deserves 
to  become  a  favourite.  The  words  are  good  and  worthy  of  the 
setting. 

Biddy  Malone.  Words  and  music  by  W.  Clark  Russell.  (Simp¬ 
son,  Weippert,  and  Co.,  14,  Argyle-street,  Regent-street.) — AspiritM 
and  lively  song,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  usual  run  of  such 
compositions.  The  words  are  amusing,  and  the  music  well  adapted 
to  the  Key  E  flat  major,  compass  E  to  (I  above. 
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GARDENING-SEPTEMBER. 


September  is  generally  regarded  as  being  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  weather  are  mildness  and  equa¬ 
bility.  Changes  are  more  gradual,  and  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  than  at  any 
other  period.  In  a  gardener’s  point  of  view,  however, 
September  does  not  present  the  same  cheerful  aspect 
as  the  two  months  last  passed  away.  Daylight  sensibly 
declines,  the  floral  beauty  of  summer  begins  to  fade, 
and  withering  leaves  tell  the  sad  tale  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  Still,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  flower-beds  and  borders  may  be  kept  bright 
and  gay  at  any  rate  for  more  than  half  the  month  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  certain  situations  there  are  gardens  which 
always  look  best  in  the  early  part  of  September.  From 
the  unusual  drought  which  prevailed  during  June  and 
July  bedding  plants  were  singularly  late  in  coming  to 
perfection  this  year,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
will  last  much  later  into  autumn,  unless  winter  weather 
comes  earlier  than  expected.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  dry¬ 
ness  and  cold  winds  there  has  been  a  great  complaint 
in  all  quarters  of  blight  during  the  present  summer. 
Shrubbery  plants  have  been  especially  affected  by  this, 
and  dead  leaves  are  in  places  now  falling  so  fast  that 
there  is  much  trouble  in  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
neatness.  Such  work,  however,  must  not  be  neglected. 
It  is  of  essential  importance  that  every  mark  of  untidi¬ 
ness  should  be  banished  from  a  well-kept  garden.  A 
weekly  “  sweeping  up”  is  necessary  everywhere,  and 
at  certain  seasons,  more  especially  when  strong  winds 
prevail,  the  broom  must  be  in  more  constant  requisi¬ 
tion.  All  work  of  this  sort  in  shrubberies  and  pleasure 
grounds  near  the  dwelling-house  should  be  done  very 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  family  are  stirring,  for 
in  this  way  gravel  walks  and  lawns  will  always  be  ready 
as  soon  as  they  are  required,  and  uniform  neatness  will 
at  all  times  meet  the  eyes  of  friends  and  visitors.  We 
know  several  large  establishments  where  all  except  the 
head  gardener  are  banished  from  the  flower  gardens 
between  the  hours  of  lo  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  cutting  of  the  grass 
under  these  restrictions,  for  none  of  our  best  mowing 
machines  are  adapted  for  use  before  the  morning  dew 
has  dried  up.  If  the  lawn  be  very  large,  part  can  be 
cut  one  morning  and  part  another,  or  that  which  was 
left  in  the  morning  can  be  flnished  up  in  the  evening. 
There  is  no  loss  of  time  to  the  men  involved  in  this 
arrangement,  which  contributes  much  to  the  comfort 
and  privacy  of  the  family.  Plenty  of  work  is  always 
awaiting  them  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-houses. 
A  useful  hint  from  these  remarks  may  be  taken  by  most 
persons,  for  much  necessary  work  is  done  at  a  very 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  time.  How  often,  in 
making  a  “  morning  call,”  do  we  find  an  unsightly 
barrow  of  dead  leaves,  with  its  attendant  rake  and 
broom,  left  in  full  view  of  the  windows  of  the  recep¬ 
tion-room  !  How  often  do  we  enter  some  splendid 


conservatory  or  greenhouse,  and  find  progress  impeded 
by  pails  and  water-cans  and  bass-brooms,  because  the 
stands  are  being  cleaned  or  the  floors  scrubbed,  and 
these  operations  are  carried  on  without  any  regard  to 
the  hours  when  visitors  may  be  expected.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  manage 
their  splendid  show- houses  at  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
nor  is  it  the  way  in  which  our  best  private  gardens, 
whether  great  or  small,  are  managed. 

Conservatories  and  greenhouses,  like  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  whom  they  belong,  should  at  all  reasonable 
hours  be  “  presentable.”  As  we  enter  them  during  the 
present  month,  which  is  certainly  not  the  brightest  in 
the  year,  there  should  be  a  goodly  display  of  flowers. 
Fuchsias  will  be  goingout  of  bloom,  and  must  be  removed 
as  they  cease  to  prove  ornamental ;  but  their  places  can 
be  well  supplied  by  choice  begonias,  of  which  there  are 
now  so  many  good  varieties  suited  to  a  cool  greenhouse. 
B.  Martinii,  B.  rosaflora,  B.  Veitchii  are  very  orna¬ 
mental.  Allamandas  and  Abutilons  should  also  be  in 
bloom.  Again  there  are  the  lovely  Tecoma  jasminodes, 
attractive  alike  in  its  foliage  and  sweetly-scented  blos¬ 
soms,  and  the  Clerodendrons,  of  which  C.  fragrans 
flore-pleno  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  Fragrant  indeed  it 
is,  .and  lovely  with  its  profusion  of  blushing  blos¬ 
soms.  We  call  to  mind  two  splendid  specimens  which 
we  once  saw  standing  on  each  side  of  a  large  Tecoma, 
all  in  full  flower  at  this  season.  Of  climbing  plants  for 
the  conservatory  we  have  frequently  spoken.  Though 
an  excellent  shade  is  formed  by  them,  .and  they  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  house,  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection.  .Some  drop  their  leaves  so  fast 
under  the  heat  of  the  glass  that  they  are  a  constant 
trouble.  This  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  Tacso- 
nias.  We  have  a  splendid  plant  of  T.  Ignea,  which 
on  this  account  only  has  been  condemned,  and  is  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  Coboea  scandens  variegata,  which  is  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and  net  so  given  to  shed  its  leaves. 
All  the  Hoyas  are  valuable  in  this  respect ;  they  cause 
no  litter.  The  old  H.  carnosa  is  a  great  favourite. 
H.  Australis  and  H.  Cunninghamii  are  newer  varieties, 
and  well  reported  of ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  them  in  bloom.  Cuttings  of  most  greenhouse 
shrubby  plants  strike  freely  in  a  little  heat  during  this 
month.  Keep  up  a  neat  appearance  in  the  flower- 
garden  by  putting  sticks  and  tying  up  such  plants  as 
require  it,  and  by  removing  all  dead  stems  and  foliage. 
Vacant  spaces  in  beds  and  borders  may  be  filled  up  by 
means  of  geraniums  plunged  in  their  pots,  and  by 
annuals  from  the  reserve  garden.  Seeds  now  ripen 
fast.  Save  all  that  may  be  required  for  another  year, 
especially  selecting  the  seed  of  any  choice  varieties. 
The  seeds  of  many  of  our  most  useful  annuals  do  not 
come  to  perfection  with  us,  but  good  imported  seed  is 
now  to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  and,  except  in  some 
few  cases,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  save  it. 

Plant  the  tubers  of  aconites,  and  also  single  and 
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double  anemones,  to  flower  in  the  spring.  The  former, 
if  dibbled  in  about  four  inches  at  regular  distances  all 
over  a  bed  of  geraniums,  or  of  mixed  plants  upon  the 
grass,  will  make  a  good  show  next  February,  and  much 
care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  tubers 
when  the  bed  is  cleared  for  winter.  Anemones  look 
best  when  planted  as  a  broad  border.  Scatter  and  hoe 
in  the  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  upon  other  beds.  The 
blue  Nemophila  and  dwarf  Saponaria  will  in  this  way 
come  on  very  early.  Bulbs  for  spring  decoration  may  also 
be  planted  in  any  vacant  spaces.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  snowdrops,  crocuses,  jonquils,  narcissus, 
hyacinths,  and  tulips. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  forget  the  lovely 
winter  crocuses  raised  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
of  York,  to  which  we  called  their  attention  some  time 
back.  The  early  layers  of  carnations  and  picotees  may 
now  be  taken  off  their  parent  plants,  and  set  in  forty- 
eight  sized  pots — three  in  each.  Fine  leaf  mould,  with 
a  good  quantity  of  sharp  road  sand,  is  the  best  soil  for 
these  young  plants  ;  so  treated  they  make  an  abundance 
of  roots,  and  keep  well  through  the  winter.  If  seed 
is  to  be  saved  from  any  of  the  old  flowers,  let  all  the 
decaying  petals  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
the  pods  may  have  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air  to  ripen. 
Dahlias  and  hollyhocks  should  now  be  at  their  prime, 
and  great  care  will  be  required  to  protect  blossoms  from 
their  many  enemies.  Daily  watching  is  the  only  plan. 
See  that  the  stakes  are  in  good  order,  and  the  plants 
secure  against  wind.  Every  dahlia  should  have  three 
stakes,  forming  a  triangle  at  the  bottom,  and  tied 
together  at  the  top.  Hollyhocks  and  such-like  plants 
are  best  grown  in  rows,  and  supported  by  rails  at  the 
back.  Examine  all  recently-budded  roses.  Give  liberty 
to  the  ligatures  where  required  by  cutting  them  at  the 
back  of  the  buds,  but  do  not  remove  the  bast,  as  it  will 
serve  for  a  time  to  protect  the  joints  from  the  sun. 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  plan,  but  a  very  good  one. 
If  the  joints  are  not  perfect  make  fresh  ligatures,  but 
not  so  tight  as  before.  When  buds  have  started  into 
growth  use  every  precaution  to  protect  them  from 
strong  winds. 

In  the  stove-house  orchids  should  be  making  a  dis¬ 
play,  and  hanging  baskets  and  pieces  of  old  wood 
should  fill  every  available  space  with  these  curious  and 
most  interesting  plants.  The  delicate  and  fragrant 
gardenias,  the  stephanotis,  &c.,  should  be  in  a  forward 
state  for  introduction  into  the  conservatory,  while  spe¬ 
cimen  ferns  of  sorts  too  numerous  here  to  be  enumerated 
should  be  preserved  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall  and 
of  the  dinner-table.  These,  of  necessity,  must  occupy 
the  coolest  portion  of  the  house.  Lapageria  rosea  is 


generally  called  a  half  hardy  greenhouse  twining  peren¬ 
nial  ;  many  persons  havetried  it  under  such  circumstances 
and  been  grievously  disappointed.  It  is  a  lovely  plant, 
good  in  both  foliage  and  flowers,  but  we  have  never 
seen  it  grow  and  blossom  properly  except  in  a  moderate 
stove  heat.  During  this  month  it  may  be  flowered  to 
perfection. 

The  orchard-house  can  hardly  have  too  much  air  at 
this  period.  Whatever  fruit  it  contains  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  sun  and  air,  and  without  these  the  wood  for 
another  year  cannot  ripen.  Thin  out  the  foremost 
leaves  upon  the  laterals  of  vines  and  remove  all  specked 
berries  from  the  bunches  of  grapes.  The  large  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  fruiting  branches  near  the  main  stem 
must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  for  it  is  the  buds  of 
these  upon  which  next  year’s  crop  is  dependent,  and 
the  fuller  and  rounder  these  buds  become,  the  more 
certain  the  produce  of  another  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  the  development  of  the  bud  in  autumn  is 
connected  in  all  fruit  trees  with  the  next  year’s  crop. 

We  have  not  space  now  for  the  investigation,  though  our 
pen  would  willingly  run  on  to  such  a  tempting  subject. 

The  kitchen  garden  presents  pretty  well  the  same 
routine  work  as  last  month.  To  secure  a  supply  of 
vegetables  for  winter  and  early  spring  is  the  main  ob¬ 
ject.  Continue  to  earth  up  celery  as  it  becomes  fit. 

Cut  off  asparagus  as  soon  as  the  seed  has  ripened  and 
fallen  if  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the  plants ;  if  not, 
the  finest  heads  are  produced  by  removing  the  stalks 
before  the  seed  has  come  to  maturity. 

Cabbages  for  early  spring  may  be  set  out,  also 
Brussels  sprouts  and  other  winter  greens.  The  earliest- 
planted  Brussels  sprouts  are  generally  the  finest.  Sow 
onions  for  a  spring  crop  ,  turnips  (the  early  Stone  is  j 
a  good  sort)  for  winter  use,  and  keep  up  a  succession 
of  small  salading.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  regular 
sowings  of  mixed  turnip  radishes  every  fortnight  and 
mustard  and  cress  every  week.  The  amount  of  seed  i 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  family. 
Take  up  all  early  sorts  of  potatoes,  and  prepare  those 
saved  for  seed  for  another  year  by  exposing  them  to 
all  the  sun  and  air  they  can  have  before  they  are  stored 
for  the  winter.  Apples  and  pears  must  be  gathered  as  J 
they  become  fit ;  all  necessary  information  as  to  the 
gathering  of  fruit  and  the  management  of  the  fruit-  1 

room  was  given  in  this  Magazine  in  the  numbers  for  1 

October  and  November,  1872. 

Fruit  available  for  dessert  during  the  present  month  I 
consists  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  greengages  and  f 
other  plums,  several  early  varieties  of  apples  and  pears, 
white  and  red  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  | 
late  strawberries,  melons  and  grapes  under  glass.  | 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  August. 

UGUST  is  of  all  months  that  in  which  most 
Parisians  leave  the  city.  It  is  the  month  of 
holidays.  The  desire  to  exchange  hot,  dusty  streets 
for  woody  banks  has  shown  itself  greater  than  ever  this 
year,  and  has  even  been  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of 
blague  to  our  deputes,  who  were  so  very  eager  to  seek 
the  charms  of  villegiatura  that  they  left  the  affairs  of 
the  country  in  a  very  pitiful  state  in  order  to  go  and 
enjoy  rural  delights  at  the  usual  time.  What  if  France 
has  no  settled  constitution,  what  if  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  whether  we  are  to  have  a  restoration  of 
Royalty,  a  Third  Empire,  or  a  Republic  ?  All  such 
questions  must  remain  in  abeyance  while  ces  messieurs 
take  their  pleasure,  and  rest  from  a  session  during 
which  they  have  accomplished — nothing.  Meanwhile 
the  elections  that  are  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  amply  show  the  wishes  and  tendencies  of  the 
country  ;  in  most  places  the  Liberal  candidates  win  the 
day,  and  in  spite  of  their  late  boastings,  Imperialists 
have  not  more  chance  of  success  than  those  who  would 
lead  us  back  to  the  times  of  absolute  monarchy.  The 
reconciliation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  has,  in  fact,  been  the  death-blow  to  all  hopes 
of  a  restoration  of  Royalty.  France  might  have 
accepted  a  Liberal  monarchy  with  one  of  the  Orleans 
Princes,  but  she  never  will  now  put  her  head  back 
into  the  yoke  with  so  absolute,  narrow-minded,  and 
priest-ridden  a  monarch  as  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
would  be,  and  does  not  deny  that  he  would  be.  As 
for  the  Empire,  we  believe  its  prestige  is  lost,  and  lost 
for  ever  ;  the  name  of  Napoleon,  once  held  so  glorious, 
must  now  for  ever  be  associated  with  thoughts  of  defeat, 
shame,  and  ruin.  The  only  possible  state,  therefore, 
for  us,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  the  Republic,  and  no 
doubt,  as  soon  as  the  present  Assemblee  is  dissolved 
— which  cannot  fail  to  be  soon — this  truth  will  be 
openly  confessed  and  proclaimed.  En  attendant,  we 
must  try  to  imitate  our  rulers,  and  forget  in  rural  plea¬ 
sures  all  our  troubles,  social  and  political.  The  weather 
is  not  very  propitious.  After  a  burning  summer  of  a  few 
weeks,  we  seem  to  have  suddenly  dropped  into  autumnal 
days,  dull  and  showery.  Those  who  have  not  left 
Paris  find  but  few  amusements  there.  Theatres  are 
shut  up,  or  give  only  reprises  played  by  the  doublures 
of  good  artists.  But  one  thing  is  very  remarkable  in 
Paris — it  is  the  indifference  with  which  Parisians  regard 
what  is  going  on  upon  the  stage.  It  seems  as  if  our 
public  were  too  blase  for  the  sifflet  as  well  as  for  ap¬ 
plause.  Ladies  go  to  the  play  to  see  the  actresses’  new 
toilets,  which  they  are  always  eager  to  imitate  ;  gentle¬ 
men  come  and  go,  spending  part  of  the  time  at  the 
cafe,  lounging  at  the  foyer,  or  paying  little  visits  in  the 
boxes  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

If  ever  you  notice  in  a  Parisian  theatre  any  one 
person  listening  with  interest  to  the  actors  in  the  scene, 
be  sure  that  person  is  a  provincial  or  a  foreigner.  One 
word  will  explain  this  extreme  indifference,  real  or 
feigned ;  it  is  not  considered  bon  ton  to  appear  interested 


or  amused.  There  is,  therefore,  no  shopkeeper  in 
Paris  who  would  condescend  to  manifest  either  pleasure 
or  annoyance  at  anything  that  may  be  set  before  him 
by  way  of  a  theatrical  entertainment.  There  is  none 
but  wishes  to  be  taken  for  the  gentleman  who  never 
dreams  of  being  amused  or  touched  by  any  play,  but 
who  only  drops  in  to  idle  away  an  hour,  or  meet  a 
friend.  This  is,  perhaps,  why  La  Chute  has  been  tole¬ 
rated  so  long  upon  the  ajfiche.  ’Tis  true,  the  actresses’ 
toilets  are  very  pretty.  Mile.  Angelo,  in  particular, 
wears  a  wreath  of  peonies  of  various  colours  which  is 
quite  a  chef  L oeuvre  du  genre,  and  outvies  all  we  had 
yet  seen  in  the  way  of  extravagant  coiffures.  We  have 
no  doubt  peonies  will  be  the  flower  in  vogue  this 
autumn.  Fancy  the  effect  of  a  cluster  of  these  full¬ 
blown  blossoms  upon  one  of  the  diminutive  chapeaux 
in  vogue  this  year  ! 

Certainly  flowers  are  the  loveliest  of  all  ornaments 
for  female  toilets,  still  they  should  not  be  lavished 
with  such  profuse  extravagance  as  to  change  a  ball 
into  a  horticultural  show,  as  will  very  soon  be  the 
case  if  the  example  given  at  certain  concerts  and  fetes 
is  followed  and  exaggerated. 

L' Enfant,  the  other  new  piece  of  the  month,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  worth  still  less.  The  author  is  a  lady, 
whose  intentions  are,  no  doubt,  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  whose  talent  has  not  proved  a  la  hauteur  of  the 
subject. 

At  the  Opera  we  have  also  had  a  premiere.  To 
wait  five-and-twenty  years  for  one’s  work  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  then  to  see  it 
played  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  all  the  beau  monde 
is  away  from  Paris,  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  realisation 
of  the  dream  cherished  by  young  artists  who  begin 
their  career  with  all  the  faith  and  ardour  of  youth  and 
hope.  But  still  M.  Ed.  Membree  must  esteem  himself 
happy  at  having  succeeded  at  last,  when  so  many  never 
reach  the  desired  goal  at  all.  This  opera  is  not  with¬ 
out  merit,  but  it  lacks  originality  ;  in  its  various  parts_ 
it  recalls  too  vividly  other  operas,  and  almost  all  its 
scenes  are  parallel  to  others  well  known  to  the  initiated. 
A  first-rate  prima  donna  might  have  given  it  brilliance 
and  prestige  ;  but  we  have  no  prima  donna  just  now, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  principal  r‘<le  is  but  feeble. 

Marshal  MacMahon  is  not  going  to  Etretat,  as  had 
been  announced  ;  he  is  spending  his  vacances  in  a 
chateau  not  far  from  Versailles,  where  la  chasse  is  the 
chief  attraction.  Our  President  is  a  clever  sportsman. 
Early  in  September  he  will  take  up  his  abode  in  Paris  at 
the  Elysee  -,  his  ministers  will  also  return  to  the  city. 
Before  his  departure  the  Marshal  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Arts  at  the 
Champs  Elysees.  After  all  the  sad  times  I'rance  has 
gone  through  for  the  last  four  years,  she  is  proud  to 
show  that  her  commercial  and  artistic  life  is  still  full 
of  resource  and  activity.  The  collections  of  Sevres 
china.  Gobelin /fl/wjmV,  and  Baccarat  glass  are  splendid, 
and  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Exhibition  is  well  worth 
seeing. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 


At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  crowded 
houses  are  attracted  nightly  by  the  popular  prome¬ 
nade  concerts  under  the  able  leadership  of  M.  Herve. 
Classical  music  of  the  highest  order  is  given  on  nights 
specially  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  art,  while  on  the 
other  evenings  selections  of  a  more  light  and  generally 
popular  order  are  rendered  in  admirable  style.  The 
vocal  portion  of  the  entertainment  is  effectively  sustained 
by  such  well-known  and  efficient  artistes  as  Messrs. 
Lewis  Thomas  and  W.  Carlton,  the  latter  a  young 
baritone  of  rare  powers  and  promise,  while  M.  Levy, 
the  renowned  performer  on  the  cornet-a-piston,  and  M. 
Wieniawski,  the  great  violinist,  win  thunders  of  applause 
by  their  admirable  performances  on  their  respective 
instruments.  A  pleasing  and  novel  feature  has  been 
the  production  of  the  clever  director’s  choral  symphony, 
entitled  “  The  Ashantee  War,”  in  which,  by  the  way, 
a  little  more  care  bestowed  on  the  English  translation 
of  the  libretto  would  have  been  desirable. 

During  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Italian  opera  in  its  legiti¬ 
mate  sphere  a  boon  is  provided  for  the  lovers,  whose  name 
is  legion,  of  this  species  of  amusement  by  the  delightful 
Crystal  Palace  Operas,  a  series  of  which  is  regularly 
given  at  this  season,  comprising  not  only  the  works  of 
our  most  esteemed  English  composers — to  which  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  critics  the  performances  should  be 
restricted — but  also  some  of  the  grand  works  of  such 
composers  as  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  and  Verdi,  which 
are  rendered  from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
discreditable  to  the  artistes  concerned  in  their  repre¬ 
sentation.  Mdlle.  Florence  I.ancia  has  of  late  replaced 
Miss  Blanche  Cole  as  prima  donna,  and  the  leading  tenor 
r6les,  formerly  appropriated  by  Mr.  George  Perren, 
are  now  sustained,  and  in  a  style  of  finished  excellence, 
by  Mr.  Nordblom,  who — especially  in  such  parts  as 
Manrico  ( IlTrovatore) ,  Hardress  Cregan  ( Lily  of Killarney), 
and  Fra  Diavolo— has  proved  himself  at  once  the  possessor 
of  a  delightful  voice  and  strong  histrionic  genius.  The 
Crystal  Palace  is,  indeed,  at  this  particular  period  the 
home  of  a  thousand  delights,  and  these  of  the  most 
varied  character,  for  we  can  pass  at  once  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music  to  witnessing  an  opposite  but  no  less 
interesting  branch  of  art  in  the  astounding  yet  singularly 
graceful  performance  of  the  great  Mexican  wonder, 
Senor  Romah,  who  has  attained  a  proficiency  in  his 
feats  which  the  term  marvellous  can  alone  describe. 
This  accomplished  and  unique  artiste  contributes  largely 
to  making  this  delightful  place  of  resort  “  The  Palace 
of  the  People’s  Pleasures,”  as  it  is  appropriately  styled. 
The  company  of  the  Court  Theatre  will  perform  the 
successful  comedy  of  Brighton  here  during  this  month 
under  the  direction  of  the  accomplished  and  versatile 
actor,  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham. 

At  Drury  Lane  The  Talisman  will  be  produced  early 
in  the  season.  The  character  of  Edith  Plantagenet  will 
be  sustained  by  Miss  Wallis,  that  of  the  minstrel 


Blondel  by  Mr.  Arthur  Matthieson,  author  of  the  libretto 
of  this  opera,  in  which  this  part  was  expunged. 

At  the  Haymarket  Mdlle.  Beatrice  is  appearing  with 
her  excellent  troupe  in  the  English  adaptation  of 
M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  Sphinx  during  the  provincial  tour  of 
the  regular  company.  0.i  the  return  of  Mr.  Buckstone, . 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  play  of  A  Madcap  Prince,  brought 
out  with  great  success  the  last  night  of  the  summer 
season,  will  be  reproduced,  and  among  the  forthcoming 
novelties  is  mentioned  a  comedy,  adapted  from  the  French 
by  Mr.  James  Mortimer,  entitled  The  Churchmouse. 
Mr.  Sothern  and  Mrs.  Kendal  will  sustain  the  leading 
characters. 

At  the  Gaiety  Led  Astray  still  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage,  as  does  the  highly  successful  play  of  Clancarty 
at  the  Olympic.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  replaces  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish  in  her  original  rule  of  the  heroine,  while 
Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  Charles  Harcourt  are  the 
successors  of  Miss  Emily  Fowler  and  Mr.  Anson  in  the 
respective  characters  of  Lady  Betty  Noel  and  “  Scum” 
Goodman. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  revival  of  the  once  famous 
Adelphi  drama  of  Janet  Pride,  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster  in  his  original  character  of  Richard  Pride,  has 
been  attended  with  great  success.  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon 
gives  a  powerful  rendering  of  the  character  of  the 
heroine. 

At  the  National  Standard  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  with  other 
members  of  the  Lyceum  Company,  has  proved  “  a 
palpable  hit,”  the  famous  drama  of  Charles  L,  The 
Bells,  and  Philip  having  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  crowded  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  evergreen 
and  highly  popular  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  now  reigns 
supreme  here,  with  Miss  Julia  Matthews  in  her  admirably- 
sustained  part  of  the  fascinating  Mdlle.  Lange. 

The  great  feature  of  the  early  part  of  the  season 
at  the  Lyceum  is  expected  to  be  the  production  of 
Hamlet  on  the  grand  and  complete  scale  customary  at 
this  theatre  in  the  matter  of  scenery  and  stage  detail, 
and  with  Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  the  role  of  the  philosophic 
prince,  an  impersonation  from  which  much  is  expected. 

An  English  version  of  Girojle-Girojla  is  in  preparation 
at  the  Philharmonic.  The  leading  parts  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  Miss  Julia  Matthews  and  Mr.  Wilford 
Morgan. 

At  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  there  is  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  numbers  that  flock  twice  daily  to  witness  the 
truly  extraordinary  performances  of  Messrs.  Maskeleyne 
and  Cooke.  The  secret  of  their  astonishing  feats 
must  remain  a  mystery,  and  while  witnessing  the 
astonishing  miracles  of  legerdemain  that  are  accom¬ 
plished,  especially  at  their  dark  seances,  we  can  only 
exclaim  with  Macbeth — 

“  Can  gufli  tilings  be, 

And  overcome  u»  like  a  summer  cloud. 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?’' 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  arg^nment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eoitob  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

WOM.VN’S  DRESS. 

BY  A  BILIOUS  BACHELOR. 

I  HAVE  been  surprised,  mesdames,  that  none  of  you  have  written  to 
find  fault  with  my  fault-finding.  I  thought  I  should  draw  down  on 
my  devoted  head  a  whole  avalanche  of  expostulations.  One  lady 
has  had  the  kindness  to  express  approval.  I  should  much  like  to 
know  her— dress. 

The  other  day  I  was  standing  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  with  a 
Frenchman.  All  at  once  he  exclaimed,  “  Qnelles  jolies  Anglaises 
Turning,  I  saw  two  of  the  loveliest  women  England  ever  produced, 
and  she  does  produce  the  loveliest  women  in  the  world.  While  I  was 
looking  at  the  faces,  which  would  have  become  a  Greek  statue,  ray 
friend  recalled  me  from  the  clouds  with  “  Dieu  !  qitcls  pieiU  !”  My 
eyes  immediately  turned  to  the  feet,  and  in  an  instant  the  impression 
of  their  beauty  was  dispelled. 

“Wherever  do  Englishwomen  get  their  boots?  No  Frenchman 
ever  perpetrated  such  horrors  as  those,”  said  monsieur. 

The  feet  were,  as  he  took  care  to  remark,  long,  flat,  mal  chauss^s, 
hftes  ! 

A  few  minutes  after  I  had  my  revenge.  There  came  sailing  along 
the  boulevard  a  J‘ari.iienne  des  farisiennes,  exquisitely  dressed. 

“  Quelle  jolie  toilette  cries  monsieur. 

“  But  why  has  she  holes  in  her  gloves  ?”  answered  I. 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  dragged  mo  to  a  ca/t? 
to  show  me  an  article  in  this  week’s  Vie  I'arisienne. 

It  was  the  history  of  a  few  days  in  a  Parisian’s  life  during  the 
great  July  heat.  Tired  of  the  heat  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  tired  of 
the  dust,  tired  of  his  eompatriotes,  longing  for  the  country  of  green 
trees,  where  dust  is  unknown,  where  a  damp  sky  keeps  up  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  things  and  poetical  half  tint.s,  he  cries — ‘‘O  for  the  young 
miss  with  the  blonde  hair !  O  for  Utes  de  keepsake !  O  for  pure 
love,  young  and  perfumed !  O  for  a  true  woman  !” 

Thereupon  he  decides  to  start  the  same  evening  for  England.  In 
the  train  he  resists  the  temptation  of  sitting  next  to  Blanchette, 
whose  little  brown  head  emerged  from  a  dress  of  Oxford  blue,  and 
was  coijfti  with  an  immense  straw  hat.  lie  had  had  enough  of  Pari- 
siennes ! 

The  next  day  he  awakes  in  London  about  four  o’clock,  recovered 
from  what  he  poetically  calls  du  vague  d  I’diue,  and  which  we  call 
sea-sickness.  He  did  not  forget  that  five  o’clock  is  the  “elegant 
hour  of  Koten-ross”  (I  suppose  my  reader  will  guess  what  he  meant). 
Half  an  hour  after  he  passed  with  a  “pied  Uger"  under  the  Marble 
Arch.  He  acknowledges  that  the  horses  are  magnificent,  but  says  the 
carriages  and  liveries  are  inferior  to  those  that  file  round  the  lake  in 
the  Bois  do  Boulogne.  His  eyes  are  delighted  with  a  vision  chat- 
inante,  and  perpetually  renewed,  of  a  “  veritable  squadron  of  young 
girls.”  “  The  little  hat  on  the  eyes,  the  blond  hair  plaited,  a  rose  in 
their  breasts,  passing  with  brilliant  eyes,  animated  cheeks,  laughing, 
chatting, /auant  entendre  coinine  des  gazouillements  d’oiseau."  He 
talks  also  of  the  vieilles  ladijes  galloping  between  vieux  adorateurs. 
(Oh,  English  matrons,  how  little  the  dear  man  knew  you  !)  He 
admires  the  grooms,  is  astonished  at  the  tenuc  eorrecte  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  makes  another  dash  at  Uotten-row,  which  this  time  he 
succeeils  in  writing  Itowen-ross. 

“  I  followed  them  with  my  eyes,  all  these  blonde  young  girls,  whilst 
they  passed  me  at  a  gallop  on  their  thoroughbreds.  Seeing  them  so 
graceful  and  bold,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  perhaps  happiness 
was  there !” 

All  at  once  he  has  an  iblouissement.  One  of  them  came  up  on  a 
large  black  horse  with  sh'uingskin,  admirably  mounted  and  “  gathered 
together.”  Her  “  roi-bleu”  riding-habit,  bordered  by  a  wide  black 


galloon,  showed  an  exquisite  shape,  and  opened  on  the  chest  to  show 
a  long  cravat  with  a  horseshoe  pin.  Her  hair  was  not  plaited,  but 
only  waved,  and  it  floated  at  liberty  on  her  shoulders,  falling  e»i 
cadence  to  each  temps  de  galop.  Perhaps  the  nose  was  a  little 
retrouss^,  but  her  eyes  were  bleu  pervenehe,  her  complexion  trans¬ 
parent,  her  ears  microscopical,  and  on  her  temples  her  hair /Hsaient 
avec  des  tons  d’or  bruni ! 

No  wonder  she  was  too  much  for  the  poor  man  !  At  this  fortunate 
moment  the  girl  drops  her  whip.  “  I  had  not  a  minute  to  spare ;  it 
was  une  occasion  unique,  for  on  the  horizon  was  un  diable  de  groom, 
who  was  coming  up  at  a  gallop.  With  one  bound  I  cleared  the 
barrier ;  I  arrived  two  seconds  before  the  groom,  and  my  hat  raised 
(chapeau  bas)  1  gave  back  the  riding- whip  to  the  amazone.” 

“  Much  obliged,  sir,”  she  said,  in  leaning  towards  me,  with  a 
charming  smile. 

With  the  delicious  music  of  these  words  in  his  ears  he  saw  the  girl 
depart  au  galop.  He  was  fixed  to  the  place,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
following  her  with  his  eyes. 

“  At  last,”  ho  cried,  “  I  have  found  a  true  woman !  London  is 
large,  but  e'est  bien  le  diable  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  seeing  her 
again !” 

Next  day  was  the  Ascot  races.  Monsieur  is  great  in  description  of 
the  route  de  B'imlior.  I  despair  of  translating  his  inflated  language. 
He  was  much  astonished  at  the  baskets  for  the  umbrellas  and  canes, 
“  which  r.\nglai3  is  never  without,”  on  the  coaches.  He  wants  to 
know  how  the  ladies  with  the  eye-glasses  attained  the  heights,  where 
Dieu  suit  comment  they  had  perched  themselves. 

He  looks  everywhere  for  his  amazon ;  in  all  the  carriages,  on  all 
the  breaks,  on  all  the  coaches.  But  let  him  tell  his  own  tale ' 

“  We  had  arrived  at  the  course.  Before  the  Ascot  woods  swarmed 
a  compact  crowd,  'fhe  first  race  had  already  been  run,  and  the 
families  had  spread  large  white  tableclcths  over  the  grass,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  luncher.  Et  quels  lunchs !  Large  pieces  of  cold  meat, 
sal.ads,  vegetables,  pastry,  and,  above  all,  claret  and  champagne 
poured  out  d  jlots  by  great  footmen  behind  their  masters  seated  on 
the  grass.  Les  gentlemen  could  laugh,  drink,  and  even  get  tipsy — the 
footmen  no  less  continued  to  perform  their  service  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

“  All  at  once  I  stopped  short.  Lying  ungracefully  on  the  grass 
by  a  well-covered  tablecloth  I  perceived  ray  blonde  apparition  of  the 
day  before.  But  alas!  where  was  the  poetic  amazon  of  Hyde  Park  ? 
No  more  floating  hair,  no  more  man’s  hat.  A  horrible  pointed  aflair, 
covered  with  flowers  and  fruits  of  every  season,  with  a  long  white 
feather  u  la  Henri  and  over  all  that  a  green  veil !  The  body  was 
shot  colour,  with  watered  lines  enough  to  irritate  the  nerves  of 
the  calmest  of  beings,  and  to  this  extraordinary  affair  the  dressmaker 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  saffron-coloured  sleeves!  How 
shall  I  tell  it  ?  'I'lie  unhappy  creature  had  with  that  a  ruched  cravat 
that  smothered  her,  a  lilac  cravat  with  coloured  flowers,  medallion 
bracelets,  and.  under  the  shot-coloured  skirt,  going  beyond,  sideways 
on  the  grass,  a  foot— a  picl  impossible  ! 

“  And  with  that  she  eat,  she  cat !  The  sandwichs  (sic)  followed 
the  plum-cake,  champagne  followed  iced  cider,  and  at  each  fresh  cup 
her  face  became  redder,  her  hair  more  untidy,  her  hat  more  on  one 
side.  It  was  frightful.  I  escaped — et  cours  encore.” 

The  same  evening,  at  a  ball,  he  sees  a  tall  girl  who  looks  at  him 
with  une  persistance  strange.  Her  yellow  hair  showed  up  two  black 
eyes  that  seemed  to  smile.  Clothed  in  a  long  black  silk  covered  with 
white  guipure,  she  was  merceilleusement  mise,  and  her  toilette  con¬ 
trasted  agreeably  with  the  loud  colours  of  those  of  the  other  women. 

Our  readers  have  guessed  the  denouement.  It  was  Blanchette  ! 

It  is  strange  that  Frenchmen  never  seem  to  penetrate  below  the 
surface  of  English  singularity. 

Whilst  making  war  on  my  beautiful  eompatriotes  for  their  want  of 
taste  in  dress,  1  am  liappy  to  praise  some  of  them  for  the  progress 
they  have  made  on  their  mothers.  A  fascinating  little  Parisienne, 
who  wishes  me  well,  lent  mo  the  other  day  a  French  fashion  book  of 
the  year  of  grace  185S. 

Looking  through  its  pages  I  recall  many  toilettes  of  my  mother’s. 
It  was  the  reign  of  bonnet  crowns.  A  bonnet  was  a  bonnet  in  those 
days,  mesdames,  and  though  I  confess  that  yours  are  prettier,  I  recall 
with  pleasure  many  a  lovely  face  surrounded  by  a  bonnet  that  would 
frighten  you,  but  that  suited  it  well.  Crinoline  was  in  all  its  glory, 
and  a  very  ugly  glory  it  was.  W'omen  looked  like  cabbage  roses 
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tamed  apeide  down.  It  was  also  the  era  of  flounces — flounces  every* 
where,  and  very  wide  sleeves.  I  still  recall  the  emotions  of  those 
wide  sleeves  when  my  eyes  of  twenty  saw  a  beautiful  arm  in  the 
'midst  of  laces  or  ruffles.  Mesdames,  if  you  have  beautiful  arms,  do 
the  world  the  favour  of  showing  them  tant  soit  peii.  It  is  a  pleasure 
the  world  has  to  seek  now  in  a  ballroom,  and  je  n'y  vais  jamais. 
Have  any  of  my  readers  noticed  the  dress  of  the  great  violin-player, 
Madame  Norman-Neruda  ?  It  is  always  a  model  of  grace  and  taste. 
She  has  classically-moulded  arms,  and  she  generally  wears  sleeves 
fastened  to  the  elbow,  with  rich  lace  frills  below.  I  acknowledge  to 
you  that  her  bowing  appeals  as  much  to  my  eyes  as  to  my  ears.  Two 
senses  are  gratified  at  once. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  old-fashioned  fashion  book,  I  notice 
that  in  one  respect  the  women  of  to-day  are  wiser  than  their  mothers. 
They  wear  better  stays,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  talk  to  you  of  such 
things.  The  women  in  this  book  wear  the  apparatus  we  young  men 
used  to  call  shelves,  and  their  waists  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  them. 

I  prefer  greatly  the  coiffure — the  way  the  hair  is  dressed  in  these 
old  pictures — to  the  coiffure  d  la  Chmoise  so  many  of  our  women 
affect  now.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  woman’s  hair  dragged  off  her 
forehead  does  not  do  the  duty  of  embellishment  Nature  meant  it  to 
do.  A  woman  has  always  the  complexion  of  her  hair,  and  that  is 
where  women  mistake  when  they  dye  theirs.  Nothing  looks  worse 
on  some  tones  of  complexion  than  the  yellow  hair  one  sees  now 
on  all. 


A  Sl’BSCRIBER  TO  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  MAGAZINE  WOuld  be 
extremely  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  would  kindly  answer  her  follow¬ 
ing  questions,  or  if  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  would  do 'so  : — 1st.  Is 
it  now  the  fashion  for  unmarried  ladies  living  with  their  parents  not 
to  have  visiting  cards  ?  H.  B.  has  been  told  that  at  Birmingham  no 
lady  who  has  not  a  house  leaves  a  card,  only  her  mother’s ;  is  it  so  in 
London  ?  2nd.  H.  B.  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  strict  etiquette 
of  a  dinner  party  ;  does  the  hostess  come  last  P  The  host  leads  the 
first  lady ;  when  does  the  hostess  come,  and  who  rises  first  from  the 
table ;  is  it  the  hostess  ?  3rd.  Are  liqueurs  handed  round  after  cheese, 
or  are  they  brought  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  and  for  the 
gentlemen  in  the  dining-room  ?  4th.  Is  coffee  sent  to  the  gentlemen> 
or  is  it  had  with  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  ?  H.  B.  would  be 
glad  if  there  were  some  articles  written  about  etiquette  in  the 
Englishwoman  ;  she  takes  great  interest  in  the  “  Homes  Abroad,” 
and  also  anything  about  house  management,  which  hints  H.  B.  has 
found  of  great  value.  Perhaps  that  lady  would  not  mind  writing 
about  London  etiquette?  H.  B.  begs  to  apologise  to  the  Editor  for 
troubling  him  with  so  many  questions,  [i.  Unmarried  ladies  have 
and  leave  their  visiting  cards ;  a  fashion  sprang  up  some  time  since 
for  cards  which  were  thus  engraved  : — 

Mrs.  Devereux  Collins, 

Miss  Collins. 

Or  thus: — 

Mrs.  Devereux  Collins. 

The  Misses  Collins. 

3.  The  hostess  enters  the  dining-room  last,  and  rises  first  from  the 
table.  3.  Liqueurs  are  handed  after  the  ices  at  dessert.  4.  Coffee  is 
served  separately  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  dining-room.  Tea  is  taken  by  all  in  the  dining-room.] 
Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  give  Miss  W.  her  advice  about  a 
dress  ?  She  wishes  to  order  one,  but  is  at  a  loss  what  to  ask  for. 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  silk  or  poplin,  nor  so  light  as  grenadine  or 
muslin,  but  a  very  soft,  silky  fabric,  not  transparent,  preferred. 
Would  silver  grey  be  suitable,  or  is  it  too  dressy  ?  The  drees  is 
required  for  Sunday  wear,  also  for  making  calls.  What  style  of 
making  and  what  trimming  would  Silkworm  recommend  ?  Also 
what  kind  of  bonnet  to  be  worn  with  the  dress  ?  Blue  suits  very 
well,  but  do  not  wish  a  blue  dress.  Should  the  sunshade  correspond 
in  shade  with  the  dress,  with  blue  lining,  if  the  bonnet  be  partly 
composed  of  blue  ?  What  fabric  would  be  most  suitable  for  a  morn¬ 
ing  dress,  washing  foulardine,  or  Mru,  or  grey  toile  ?  What  style  of 
making?  Should  it  be  braided,  embroidered,  or  trimmed  English 
embroidery  ?  Miss  W.  admires  much  simplicity  in  drees,  yet  very 
stylish.  IVhat  style  of  coiffure  would  be  simple  and  yet  very  elegant  ? 
Miss  W.  wishes  to  apply  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  instructions  to  the 
requisite  appliances.  £1.  Foulard  silk  is  the  only  material  which  I 


know  of  answering  your  requirements.  2.  Silver  grey  is  only  suitable 
for  evening  or  fuU-dress  toilette.  3.  See  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 
4.  Black  tulle  bonnet  with  flowers  to  match  the  toilette.  5.  Blue 
lined  parasols  are  very  unbecoming.  6.  Ecru  toile  embroidered. 
7.  Nothing  is  so  stylish  as  the  Japanese  coiffure,  but  the  Catogan 
is  the  newest.] 

White  Violet  will  be  very  glad  if  the  Silkworm  will  kindly  tell 
her  if  braided  or  embroidered  polonaise  will  be  considered  stylish  and 
fashionable  for  the  coming  winter,  or  could  she  suggest  any  other 
fashionable  costume  that  would  take  some  time  working,  as  White 
Violet  will  have  a  deal  of  leisure  time  and  wishes  to  employ  it  in 
emrboidering  a  costume  if  fashionable  ? 

Moscova  or  furniture  lace  is  made  by  using  the  new  Moscova 
braid,  tacked  on  the  patterns  and  joined  by  a  chain  stitched  bar. 
The  braids  are  in  both  buff  and  white ;  the  braid  being  so  wide  this 
work  is  quickly  executed.  Mrs.  Holman,  of  Sloane-street,  S.W., 
keeps  all  materials  for  Moscova  lace. 

X.  Y.  Z.  writes — “  Some  time  ago  you  published  a  book  in  con* 
nection  with  your  Magazine,  entitled  Letters  on  the  Whipping  of 
Oirls  and  the  Corporal  Punishment  of  Children.  I  want  a  copy 
of  the  same,  but  cannot  get  it,  as  I  am  told  it  is  out  of  print.  Will 
you  try  and  procure  me  a  copy  ?  I  will  forward  you  the  money  on 
your  letting  me  know  that  you  have  the  book  ready  to  send  me,  and 
informing  me  of  its  price.  Will  you  please  write  by  return,  and  let 
me  know  whether  you  can  procure  me  a  copy,  and  when  I  shall  send 
you  the  money  ?” 

Elizabeth  having  been  a  subscriber  for  many  years  wishes  to- 
suggest  to  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Gardening  that  many  ladies 
keep  ferns  both  in  and  out  of  doors  (not  in  ferneries  or  cases)  who 
would  be  glad  for  a  few  hints  on  the  culture  of  them. 

A.  B.  C.  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English* 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  will  in  the  next  month’s 
Magazine  insert  a  pattern  for  the  now  fashionable  long  diamond- 
shape  antimacassar  in  crochet.  I  have  for  many  years  taken  in  your 
valuable  periodical,  and  have  always  found  it  of  the  greatest  use  to 
me.  [We  will  comply  with  your  request  as  soon  as  the  pattern  can 
be  drawn  and  engraved.] 

Can  the  kind  Silkworm  inform  A  Mother  where  to  obtain  the 
“  Beau-Ideal  Embroidery,”  which  she  has  recommended,  and  which 
is  advertised  as  ‘‘  sold  by  the  chief  drapers,”  &c.  ?  She  has  applied  at 
all  the  principal  shops  in  Norwich,  and  shown  the  advertisement  cut 
out,  but  the  reply  has  always  been,  “  Not  known.”  A  Mother 
would  write  to  the  patentees  for  a  supply,  but  no  name  or  address  i» 
given.  [Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  sup¬ 
plies  this  elegant  embroidery ;  Mr.  Chapman,  Notting-hill-gate,  and 
Mr.  Burgess,  of  0.:ford-8treet,  also  keep  and  advertise  it.] 

Edina  will  be  much  obliged  by  the  Editress  telling  her  the  best 
way  to  make  up  a  black  sash  zj  yards  long  with  deep  fringed  ends. 
2nd.  Would  a  black  silk  sleeveless  jacket  be  suitable  for  evening  wear 
over  a  white  muslin  body  and  a  silk  skirt,  or  would  it  look  too  much 
like  what  was  worn  some  years  ago  ?  3rd.  Could  you  give  a  pattern 
of  a  trimming  that  would  be  easily  worked  in  braid  and  black  beads, 
or  perhaps  beads  upon  broad  black  braid,  for  trimming  a  winter 
dress  ?  If  the  last  question  gives  trouble  do  not  answer  it.  [i.  You 
do  not  say  for  what  you  require  your  sash,  evening  or  walking  dress  j 
if  for  evening,  a  bow  on  the  shoulder,  cross  over  the  chest,  fasten  at 
waist,  and  allow  a  long  loop  and  end  to  drape  the  tunic.  For 
walking,  deep  loops  and  ends,  and  placed  under  a  slashed  basque- 
3.  Sleeveless  jackets  are  much  worn ;  yours  will  look  well,  but  should 
be  trimmed  with  jet,  lace,  or  feathers.  3.  See  page  100,  No.  407,  of 
this  Magazine  for  August;  the  pattern  can  be  worked  in  beaded 
braid,  and  the  lace  stitches  filled  in  by  beads.  Omit  the  tatted  edging 
and  stars,  and  work  a  bead  star  in  place  of  them.] 

Irene  would  feel  so  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s  Magazine  or  the  land  Silkworm  would  kindly  givo 
her  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Irene  feels  quite  ashamed  to 
appear  so  ignorant  on  the  subject,  but  having  been  brought  up  in 
great  retirement  by  a  maiden  aunt  of  old-fashioned  noGons,  and 
living  very  quietly  in  a  small  country  village,  receiving  few  visitora 
and  seldom  visiting,  Irene  has  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
things  in  good  modem  style.  Irene  has  been  lately  married,  and  just 
commencing  housekeeping  wishes  to  know  what  pieces  of  plate  would 
be  suitable  to  put  on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room  ?  Irene  has 
a  cake-basket,  biscuit-caddy,  liquor-stand,  salver,  and  egg-stand  {  sh* 
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has  also  a  very  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  with  hot-water 
jug  to  match,  but  thinks  the  service  would  not  be  correct.  Would 
they  be  so  or  not  ?  Also,  two  very  handsome  old-fashioned  silver 
bowls  for  sugar,  with  sifters,  would  they  be  suitable  ?  Also,  would 
dessert-stands  belonging  to  a  service  bo  correct  ?  Is  it  proper  to 
have  the  sideboard  covered  with  plate,  or  are  any  ornaments  admis¬ 
sible  ?  Irene  supposes  decanters  and  glass  water-jugs  would  be 
inside  the  sideboard.  Irene  fears  she  is  very  troublesome,  but  would 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  she  conld  be  answered  in  the  next  number. 
Irene  has  only  taken  in  the  Magazine  this  year,  and  is  perfectly 
charmed  with  it,  especially  the  “  Spinnings  in  Town”  and  the  answers 
to  correspondents.  [Sideboards  are  not  ornamented  with  much  silver 
for  daily  use;  for  dinner  parties  salvers  and  candelabra  alone  are  used. 
For  daily  use  a  silver  tray  in  the  centre,  and  a  water-jug  and  glasses 
in  the  front  of  it,  and  a  pair  of  lamps  would  be  ample  adornment  for 
an  ordinary  sideboard.  If  yon  have  a  medueval  sideboard  a  little 
choice  plate  and  china  will  look  well,  the  old  silver  bowls  for  example. 
Decanters  when  not  in  use  should  be  kept  in  the  glass  cupboard.] 

J.  M.  II.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  S.  II.’s  suggestion  in 
this  month’s  number  of  your  Magazine  would  bo  a  most  attractive 
feature,  as  almost  all  the  fashion  plates  show  figures  anything  hut 
slender,  and  though  we  often  see  ladies  with  very  small  waists  now 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  more  than  a  passing  glance  without  being 
rude  and  appearing  peculiar.  Could  not  those  ladies  who  object  to 
the  suggestion  on  the  score  of  publicity  stipulate  that  some  slight 
alteration  in  the  features  should  be  made  by  the  artist  who  cuts  the 
picture  on  the  wood  ?  a  very  slight  thing  would  quite  alter  the  face 
so  that  it  would  not  be  recognised,  and  of  course  the  name  need  not 
be  made  public.  I  often  see  faces  in  fashion  plates  very  like,  in  fact 
perfect  portraits  of  ladies  I  know,  although,  of  course,  imaginary ; 
therefore  even  if  the  face  were  like  ladies  need  not  object.  But  the 
plan  I  venture  to  suggest  would  prevent  any  scruples  on  this  score . 
possibly,  indeed,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  manufacture  a  pretty 
face  for  a  pretty  figure,  as  many  ladies  with  elegant  figures  either  do 
not  ‘take’  well  in  a  photograph  or  lose  a  fascinating  expression, 
which  ordinarily  redeems  them  from  plainness.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
a  series  of  half-length  pictures  of  waists  and  busts  known  to  be  really 
exact  reproductions  of  real  figures,  in  order  to  servo  as  models  and 
show  what  a  careful  attention  to  the  art  of  figure-training  can  accom¬ 
plish.  A  set  of  six  or  more  on  one  page  would  be  interesting  if  a 
series  of  larger  woodcuts  were  inconvenient.” 

Lucy  writes — “Dear  Madam, — You  answer  all  your  correspon¬ 
dents’  inquiries  so  kindly  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  on  my  own 
behalf.  I  have  a  very  handsome  ostrich  skin  from  South  America 
which  I  wish  to  have  made  up  as  a  round  opera  cape ;  there  will  also 
be  enough,  I  think,  for  a  muff  and  tippet.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in 
your  next  number  where  you  can  recommend  me  to  go  to  have  these 
things  made  up,  and  also  if  it  will  be  a  very  expensive  business  ?  Of 
course  I  should  desire  the  cloak  to  be  lined  with  satin.”  [Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Co.,  71,  Oxford-street,  W.,  will  make  your  cloak  up  well  and 
cheaply.  The  rotonde  shape  will  suit  the  skin  best,  and  is  also  the 
most  fashionable.  Cloaks  are  usually  lined  with  silk  and  slightly 
quilted.  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  firm  for  the  work  required.] 
Olive  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Silkworm  and  desires  to 
express  her  warmest  thanks  for  her  kindness  in  giving  her  advice 
about  a  black  ground  carpet  which  Olive  has  purchased,  and  is  very 
much  pld&sed  with  the  effect  of  it.  Olive  feels  she  is  very  trouble¬ 
some,  but  does  the  Silkworm  think  seal  fur  jackets  will  be  as  much 
worn  this  winter  as  last  ?  Olive  has  had  a  seal  fur  jacket,  trimmed 
with  beaver,  three  winters,  and,  as  the  lining  is  soiled,  intends  to  have 
it  renovated,  and  at  the  same  time  thought  of  having  it  made  into  a 
tight-fitting  jacket  instead  of  a  loose  one.  Does  the  Silkworm  think 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  it  so  ?  If  any  other  jackets  are 
likely  to  be  more  fashionable  Olive  would  be  glad  if  the  Silkworm 
could  let  her  know,  as  in  that  case  she  would  rather  have  a  new  one, 
and  let  this  one  remain  as  it  is,  than  go  to  the  expense  of  the 
alteration.  Olive  has  had  a  discussion  with  some  friends  about  the 
proper  things  to  put  on  a  dining-room  sideboard,  whether  it  is  correct 
to  have  silver  always  ont  on  it  or  ornaments.  Olive  has  seen  many 
different  arrangements,  but  would  feel  so  much  obliged  if  the  Silk¬ 
worm  would  kindly  give  a  list  of  what  she  considers  proper  and  in 
good  taste.  Olive  very  much  wishes /or  an  answer  next  month,  and 
hopes  her  questions  are  not  too  numerous.”  [i.  Seal  fur  will  be 
much  worn  without  doubt,  bnt  is  certainly  rather  common  now.  a.  I 


cannot  advise  your  wearing  a  tight-fitting  seal  jacket,  as  it  is  a  clumsy 
fur  and  will  thicken  your  figure.  3.  Richly-embroidered  cloth  jackets, 
edged  with  seal,  otter,  beaver,  and  sable,  will  be  worn.  4.  You  will 
find  the  seal  fur  a  useful  wrap  which  will  save  a  new  jacket  on 
many  bad  days.  5.  Sideboards  are  furnished  variously,  but  a  display 
of  silver  is  not  considered  in  good  taste.  The  mediceval  sideboards 
have  Venice  glass  or  curions  pottery  ornaments.  Usefulness  being 
the  chief  feature  of  this  piece  of  furniture,  these  should  be  of  useful 
character,  as  water-bottles,  glass,  4e.  The  ordinary  sideboard  has 
one  or  two  lamps  or  candelabra,  a  water  carafe,  and  two  glasses ;  a 
small  waiter  is  also  usually  kept  on  it.  -4.s  the  sideboard  comes  into 
requisition  at  each  meal,  the  fewer  ornaments  the  better  taste.] 

Will  the  Editress  kindly  inform  Rosalie  how  to  preserve  her 
figure  before  and  after  accouchement  ?  Rosalie  has  a  French  corset, 
but  is  obliged  to  recline  much,  and  is  stout.  Can  Silkworm  tell 
Rosalie  the  cost  of  a  velvet  jacket  trimmed  six  inches  deep  with 
chinchilla,  and  muff  to  match  ?  and  the  cheapest  place  to  get  it  ? 
Are  toumures  or  crinolines  stUl  worn  ?  [We  do  not  think  it  possible 
for  a  stout  person  to  recline  much  and  preserve  the  figure  under  the 
circumstances  you  name.  Perfect  freedom  before  accouchement  and 
resumption  of  the  corset  at  the  cud  of  ten  days  after  the  event, 
combined  with  daily  exercise  and  an  active  life,  wiU  preserve  tho 
figure ;  and  this  is  amply  proved  by  instiiuces  of  mothers  of  eight,  and 
even  twelve,  children  keeping  their  figures  by  this  good  management. 
The  corset  is  worn  after  the  ninth  day,  and  is  gradually  laced  closer 
each  day  until  the  ordinary  size  is  attained,  but  no  tight-lacing  has 
been  practised  by  any  one  lady  within  our  knowledge  who  has  a 
large  family  and  good  figure.  A  velvet  jacket  with  chinchilla  fur 
would  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  guineas,  according  to  quality  of  fur 
and  velvet.  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  71,  Oxford-street,  will  furnish 
you  with  one  as  reasonably  as  possible.  Tournurea  are  worn,  but 
no  crinoline.] 

Nellie  writes — “  You  are  always  so  kind  in  giving  advice  that  I 
throw  myself  upon  your  mercy  to  ask  how  I  should  make  some  dresses- 
I  have  merely  a  woman  who  can  sew,  but  who  cannot  cut  out,  so  all 
the  responsibility  rests  on  myself.  Dressmaking  here  is  sinfully  dear 
when  yon  give  anything  ont,  and  as  I  have  an  allowance  for  my  dress, 
I  must  help  myself.  I  have  to  make— ist,  a  thick  white  dress  to  wear 
in  the  evenings  at  home  (I  wear  white  dresses  all  the  year  round), 
and  I  wish  to  use  nine  yards  of  trimming  five  inches  wide,  braiding 
and  embroidery,  which  I  have  by  me ;  I  would  add  thereto  either 
Excelsior  or  Beau-Ideal  embroidery.  2,  a  pale  grey  muslin  for  demi- 
toilette,  to  trim  which  I  have  about  eighteen  yards  of  black  lace. 
3,  a  striped  cotton  for  the  morning ;  the  skirt  is  already  made  with  two 
deep  pleated  flounces.  I  am  so  tired  of  polonaises,  and  besides,  for 
travelling,  as  I  do  nearly  all  summer,  the  easier  my  belongings  ore 
packed  the  better.  I  must  offer  you  my  best  thanks  for  all  the 
kind  hints  in  your  ‘  Spinnings they  are  very  useful  to  people  like 
myself.”  [i.  Make  your  thick  white  dress  with  plain  skirt,  with 
robings  of  the  embroidery;  jacket,  corsage  open  in  front,  and  with 
demi-open  sleeves,  z.  The  pale  grey  muslin  make  with  front  drawn, 
lace  robings,  and  flounced  back.  3.  Bodice  of  ready-made  cotton 
dress,  Louis  XV.  jacket  with  deep  pockets  on  the  basciues.] 

A  Retired  Jeweller  writes — “Allow  me,  a  jeweller  of  more  than 
thirty  years’  experience,  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  your  own  in  reply  to 
the  lady  who  signs  herself  Amelia  in  the  August  Conversazione, 
and  who  inquires  as  to  the  best  means  of  piercing  her  daughters’  ears. 
I  have  pierced  many  hundreds  of  ears,  and  have  very  rarely  found 
any  inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  operation.  When  it  does  cause 
much  inflammation,  it  generally  arises  with  persons  who  have  the 
lobes  of  the  ears  not  pendulous,  but  narrow  and  adherent  to  the 
cheek ;  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pierce  the  cartilage, 
or  gnristle,  of  the  ear,  to  prevent  the  earring  from  catting  its  way  out 
of  the  ear  by  the  weight  of  the  pendant.  But  when  the  lobes  are 
pendulous  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  trouble  is  experienced.  I 
have  often  known  the  ears  to  bo  healed  in  a  few  days,  particularly 
if,  as  you  recommend,  the  ring  be  allowed  to  remain  unmoved  in  the 
ear,  and  no  oil,  as  is  often  recommended,  be  applied.  The  wires 
should  certainly  not  be  removed  from  the  ears  until  the  perforations 
are  quite  healed,  otherwise  the  inflammation  may  be  reproduced  worse 
than  at  first.  There  is  very  little  sensation  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
owing  to  the  absence,  to  a  large  extent,  of  nerves  and  capillary 
vessels ;  indeed,  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  chiefly  made  up  of  two  folds  of 
skin,  inclosing  a  number  of  cells  containing  fat,  and  it  Would  almost 
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seem  as  if  the  lobe  had  been  so  fashioned  on  purpose  to  admit  of  its 
being  pierued  without  producing  bad  results.  I  would  not  advise  the 
lad;  to  use  a  needle  to*  pierce  her  daughters’  ears,  but  if  she  resolves 
lo  perform  the  operation  herself — which  is  very  easy,  and  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  very  little  pain— she  should  get  an  *  ear-piercer’  from  some 
surgical  instrument  maker,  say,  for  instance,  from  Messrs.  Maw,  of 
Aldersgate-street,  London ;  the  price  is  half-a-crown,  and  the  postage 
would  be  two  or  three  pence  more.  The  ear-piercer  is  an  ivory 
instrument,  something  like  the  stiletto  used  in  needlework,  but 
having  a  steel  point,  the  shank  of  which  fits  into  a  hollow  silver  tube 
To  Use  It. — The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  supported  behind  by  the  flat  end  of 
a  cork;  the  piercer  is  then  to  be  pushed,  squarely  and  without 
hesitation,  through  the  centre  of  the  lobe  firmly  into  the  cork ;  then, 
loosing  hold  of  the  cork  and  supporting  the  lobe  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  the  piercer  is  to  be  advanced  through  the  ear  until  the 
handle  nearly  touches  the  lobe.  Now,  upon  pulling  away  the  cork, 
the  steel  point  of  the  piercer  pulls  out  from  the  silver  tube ;  the 
pointed  end  of  the  opened  earring  is  to  be  inserted  from  behind  the 
ear  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  beld  there  whilst  the  piercer  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  ear,  bringing  with  it  the  ring,  which  is  now  to  bo 
snapped  together  and  the  operation  is  completed  in  one-tenth  part 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  describe  it.  The  rings  used  should  be  tolerably 
large  and  thick,  and  diamond  cut  on  the  edges ;  small  rings  are  often 
very  difficult  to  unclasp  from  the  ears,  and  are  only  suitable  for 
children.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  needle  for  piercing  the  ears,  as 
unless  it  is  very  large  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  ring  through  the 
hole  made  by  the  needle,  and  more  pain  is  caused  than  by  the  proper 
method.  I  have  pierced  the  ears  of  people  of  various  ages,  from 
childhood  to  middle  age,  but  I  never  found  that  any  more  pain  was 
caused  to  adults  than  to  children  by  the  operation.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that  more  earrings  are  sold  every  year,  and  the  ever-increasing 
variety  of  them  offered  for  sale,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  custom  of 
having  the  ears  pierced  will  soon  go  out  of  fashion.  I  should  not  be 
exceeding  the  mark,  I  think,  in  asserting  that  more  than  eighty  ont  of 
every  hundred  ladies  have  had  their  ears  pierced.  Should  the  lady 
perform  the  operation  herself,  I,  and  perhaps  others,  should  like  to 
know  how  she  succeeded.  Excuse  this  long  letter,  and  accept  my 
beet  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  interesting  and  useful  Magazine.” 

KATE. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  my  dear  little  Kate, 

You’d  love  her  I’m  sure,  as  certain  as  fate. 

She  is  such  a  dear  little  creature; 

So  merry,  so  pretty,  so  lively  is  she. 

That  all  common  sense  is  knocked  quite  out  of  me. 

And  I  worship  her  every  feature. 

Her  dark  hazel  eyes  that  so  wickedly  peep. 

Which  blaze,  and  which  flash,  and  anon  gently  sleep. 

Like  the  changeable  face  of  the  ocean; 

The  ripples  of  hair  that  kiss  her  white  brow. 

Her  pink  lips  so  panting,  that  really  I  vow. 

Of  kisses  they  give  you  a  notion. 

Her  hands  are  the  smallest  that  ever  I  saw. 

Fit  study  for  School  of  Art  student  to  draw. 

As  a  model  of  delicate  beauty; 

Her  fingers,  each  tipped  with  its  helmet  of  pearl. 

So  ready  to  succour  and  comfort,  dear  girl. 

So  ready  for  every  duty. 

Her  plump  little  chin,  her  soft  dimpled  cheek. 

Where  the  tiniest  of  elves  a  hiding  might  seek. 

And  be  lost  in  the  glow  of  her  blushes; 

Her  nose— perhaps  retroussd  the  tiniest  bit. 

But  yet  for  a  statue  of  marble  quite  fit; 

Her  voice  like  the  blithest  of  thrushes. 

Her  walk  like  a  fay’s,  floating  soft  through  the  air; 

Her  talk,  oh,  so  charming!  her  look,  oh,  so  fair! 

Her  laugh  like  to  silver  bells  chiming; 

Her  tout  ensemble  is  so  far  past  compare. 

That  I  wonder  however  it  was  I  could  dare 

To  try  to  depict  it  in  rhyming.  A.  A.  D. 

Sir  Hekrt  James  and  the  Ladies  of  Taunton.— The  following 
correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Sir  Henry  James  and  a  lady 


residing  in  Taunton  : — “  Sir,— A  committee  of  ladies  who  have  pro- 
enred  the  signatures  of  300  women  householders  of  Taunton  to  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  Remove  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of 
Women  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  you  will  do  them  the 
favour  of  presenting  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  this  request  and  the  petition  to  you,  feeling 
assured  you  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the  promise 
you  made  in  your  speech  of  the  9th  October,  1873,  when  you  were 
good  enough  to  say  :  ‘  There  are  a  great  many  ladies  in  Taunton,  and 
when  one-half  of  them  appeal  to  me  to  support  female  suffrage  1  will 
d )  it,  because  I  shall  then  know  that  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  country.’  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Doily  Telegraph  of  the  loth  October,  1873.  The  number  of  women 
householders  in  Tanuton  is  562 ;  I  have,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  you  several  names  more  than  the  required  half.  Will  you 
oblige  ns  all  by  presenting  our  petition,  and  giving  us  your  vote  and 
support  on  tbe  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  according  to  your  kind 
promise  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yours  faithfully — F.  E.  M. 
Notley.” — “  Madam, — I  will  present  the  petition  you  refer  to,  as  I 
s'lould  any  other  forwarded  to  me  from  the  locality  of  Taunton.  The 
Bill  for  the  Removal  of  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  how¬ 
ever,  will  receive  my  most  strenuous  opposition— as  strenuous  as  the 
o,)position  the  advocates  of  women’s  suffrage  afforded  to  me  at  my 
election  in  October  last.  I  do  not  recognise  the  words  you  quote  as 
leiag  those  spoken  by  me.  Even  if  they  were,  one-half  of  the  ladies 
of  Taunton  have  not  appealed  to  me  to  support  female  suffrage.  I 
am,  madam,  your  obedient  servant — Henkt  James.”  From  the 
“  Women’s  Suffrage  Journal,” 

Florence  has  for  some  time  past  been  much  inconvenienced  by 
losing  her  really  good  dressmaker,  who  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
relinquish  a  good  business  in  London  for  the  uncertainty  of  a  better 
one  in  Madras.  Will  the  kind  Silkworm  help  Florence  towards 
obtaining  a  dressmaker  who  can  make  up  in  a  really  ladylike  style 
w  ithout  being  too  extravagant  in  the  usually  heavy  item  for  extras  ? 
[Madame  Feste,  24,  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris;  Madame 
Caroline,  Sloane-street,  Knightsbridge ;  Madame  Dubois-Gelley, 
Berners-street,  Oxford-street.  All  can  bo  well  recommended,  and 
are  not  extravagant  in  charge.] 

Miss  B.  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Mauazie  will  kindly  inform  her  how  to  use  the 
Antephelic  Milk,  and  how  long  a  bottle  ought  to  last  her.  [Use 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  bottle.  A  teaspoonful  (thirty 
drops)  in  the  water  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  skin  in  fine  condition. 
You  will  use  a  bottle  in  six  or  eight  weeks.] 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties  Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  bo’ useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  earte-blancke  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 


Bl"  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  VARCOB. 


give  myself  the  privilege  of  falling  in  love  with  a  poor 
girl — a  girl  not  of  my  class — not  fitted  for  me,  even  if 
I  were  rich  enough  to  indulge  myself  in  such  an  extra¬ 
vagant  freak  as  matrimony !  And  I  was  thinking  of 
it  in  my  mad  way,  seriously.  I  was  in  the  vortex, 
drawing  on  towards  the  fatal  plunge,  when  little  Rose 
Carteret’s  hand  plucked  me  out.  Upon  my  word,  j 
am  infinitely  obliged  to  her.  Not  that  her  motive  is  a 
very  noble  one — a  little  feminine  spite,  a  spice  of  jealousy, 
a  very  laudable  desire  to  flirt  with  me  herself.  By-the- 
bye,  that  mad  old  baronet  has  no  children  ;  she  stands  a 
good  chance  of  getting  all  the  Tregethas  property  one 
day.  It  might  be  worth  my  while  to  make  that  im¬ 
promptu  legend  into  a  drama  of  real  life.  We  shall 
see  ;  it  can  stand  on  the  cards  till  next  year,  when,  at 
all  events.  I’ll  dive  into  the  Caerlerrick  mystery  with 
that  little  girl’s  help.” 

This  idea  gave  him  food  for  thought,  and  as  he  paced 
the  room  again  he  went  over  mentally  all  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Rose,  and  dwelt  on  the  feasibility  of  his  plan 
for  piercing  the  enigma  which  perplexed  him.  His 
thoughts  were  not  all  selfish,  mixed  though  they  were  ; 
he  loved  his  sister,  and  the  desire  to  see  her  happier  was 
ever  a  dominant  motive  amid  the  complicated  feelings 
now  moving  his  rather  narrow  heart. 

If  Rose  should  prove  to  be  an  heiress  worth  winning, 
the  possession  of  the  Caerlerrick  secret  would  be  of 
invaluable  service,  as  it  would  place  Sir  Cuthbert  in 
his  power,  and  prevent  all  opposition  on  his  part. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  his  thoughts  took  this  shape, 
adding  that  leaven  of  selfishness  to  his  desire  to  aid 
Theresa  which  had  already  governed  his  actions  in  his 
search  for  Barbara. 

Among  the  letters  he  had  thrown  aside  was  one  from 
his  sister.  He  selected  it  now  from  the  heap,  and  read 
it  through  slowly,  stopping  to  reflect  on  each  paragraph 
as  he  proceeded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SO  the  cousin  wins  !”  said  Oliver  in  angry  soliloquy, 
as  he  sat  smoking  his  solitary  cigar,  “  and  I 
have  wasted  six  weeks  of  my  life  on  a  schoolgirl ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  lest  the  Philistines  rejoice  and 
make  merry.  Yet  on  the  whole  I  ought  to  be  glad. 
Yes,  I  glad  in  fact,  for  I  am  saved  from  proving 
myself  a  fool.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake  altogether. 
I  was  mad  to  think  of  it ;  but  when  a  man  gets  in¬ 
fatuated  his  senses  leave  him.  Well,  now  the  comedy 
ends,  as  it  should,  with  a  marriage,  and  that  marriage, 
luckily  for  me,  not  mine.  But  I  have  had  a  narrow 
escape.  ‘  Master  Oliver  !  Master  Oliver  !  take  better 
care  of  yourself  next  time  !’  That’s  what  my  old 
Devonshire  nurse  used  to  say  to  me  when  I  had  had  a 
bad  tumble.  I  must  lay  her  counsel  to  heart  for  the 
future.  Ah  !  Theresa  little  thinks  how,  in  following 
up  her  myth,  her  brother  has  nearly  fallen  into  the  pit- 
fall  and  the  snare  laid  for  the  unwary.  The  little  jilt ! 
the  miserable,  deceitful  little  flirt !  and  engaged  to  her 
cousin  all  the  while  !  In  love  with  a  lout,  a  lean  Yankee, 
his  head  bristling  with  bowie-knives,  and  his  body 
lurking  behind  a  belted  barricade  of  Colt’s  revolvers. 
I  wish  her  joy  of  him  !” 

Here  Oliver  flung  his  cigar  through  the  open  window, 
and  began  pacing  the  long  polished  boards  of  his 
chamber.  Again,  again,  and  again  he  turned,  and  lastly 
halted  before  the  table  on  which  his  letters  lay.  Then 
he  took  them  up  one  by  one,  and  some  he  read,  and 
others,  in  big  blue  envelopes,  he  flung  aside  with  an 
ugly  frown  upon  his  handsome  face. 

“  Psha  !”  he  said  sulkily,  “  a  fellow  never  has  money 
enough  to  live  on,  that  I  see.  I  am  getting  into  a  fix 
and  a  quagmire  with  all  these  bills.  And  I  see  no  way 
out  of  it  either,  unless — unless  a  rich  heiress  fell  in  my 
way.  What  a  madman  I  was — in  debt  as  I  am — to 
New  Series,  No.  ii8,  Vol.  XVII. 
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“  Bosperis  with  her  !  What  a  singular  anomaly  that 
man  is,  hating  and  slighting  his  wife  at  home,  yet 
accompanying  her  abroad  as  if  she  were  the  dearest 
object  of  his  tenderness  !  ‘  Come  to  Paris  and  in¬ 

troduce  Miss  Lethbridge  to  me  yourself.’  No,  no,  that 
is  impossible  ;  I  cannot  do  that !” 

A  sudden  movement  of  impatience  seized  him,  and 
he  started  up  and  paced  the  room  again.  There  was  a 
pang  at  his  heart  at  sight  of  Barbara’s  name  which 
almost  startled  him  from  his  careless  selfishness. 

“  I  dare  not  see  her.  I  should  do  some  mad  thing. 
I  cannot  trust  myself  with  the  sight  of  her  and  her 
lover  together.  I  should  carry  her  olF  from  the  fellow, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  What  chance  would  he 
have  if  I  chose  to  compete  the  prize  with  him  ?  The 
girl  has  a  iendresse  for  me,  that’s  certain,  and  the 
Yankee  could  not  stand  his  ground  a  moment  if  I  came 
into  the  field,  even  if  all  the  advantage  I  have  over  him 
socially  could  be  left  out  of  the  contest,  which  it 
can’t  be.” 

The  inferiority  of  his  rival,  the  vulgarity  of  his  rival 
thus  dwelt  on,  soothed  him  considerably,  but  somehow 
they  also  detracted  from  Barbara’s  worth  in  his  estima¬ 
tion. 

“  After  all,”  he  said,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his 
hurried  walk,  “  he  is  most  likely  the  girl’s  equal  in 
every  respect ;  and — and  things  are  better  as  they  are. 
She  acts  wisely  in  wishing  me  not  to  follow  her  to 
Paris  ;  it  shows  she  recognises  the  difference  between 
us,  and  the  utter  impossibility — yes,  it  is  impossible. 
I  discard  the  thought  from  my  mind  for  ever.  When 
I  think  seriously  of  marriage  again,  it  shall  be  of  one 
befitting  a  De  ^auvoir,  and  it  shall  have  in  it  that  one 
sure  element  of  success — money.'' 

More  than  half  his  soreness  of  heart  had  arisen  from 
that  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  through  which  Barbara 
had  quitted  him,  leaving  him  no  longer  the  liberty  to 
quit  her.  The  latent  determination  to  do  this  one  day 
as  generously  and  magnanimously  as  circumstances 
would  permit  had  always  lingered  with  him,  and  a 
great  vexation  overwhelmed  him  when  the  tide  of  events 
left  him  stranded  alone,  to  play  the  part  of  the  deserted 
one  himself. 

To  draw  off  one’s  hounds  from  the  hare  is  a  thing 
not  unflattering  to  one’s  prowess,  but  for  the  hare 
herself  to  double  and  escape,  and  set  one  at  defiance,  is 
a  sting  to  vanity  hard  to  bear. 

Now,  however,  that  by  dint  of  self-flattery  Oliver 
de  Beauvoir  had  set  things  right  with  himself,  now 
that  he  was  persuaded  he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  finger 
to  win,  and  was  magnanimously  abstaining  from  con¬ 
sideration  to  his  family  and  his  caste,  the  fever  of  his 
anger  abated,  his  love  appeared  to  him  once  more  as  a 
romantic  episode  in  which  he  could  not  afford  honour¬ 
ably  to  indulge,  and  his  old  self-content  sat  again 
serenely  on  the  careless  beauty  of  his  face. 

He  drew  writing  materials  towards  him,  and,  with  a 
hand  grown  cool  and  steady,  he  penned  a  few  lines  to 
his  sister,  inclosing  in  his  letter  Barbara’s  card  of 
address. 

“  You  will  find  her  perfectly  presentable,”  he  wrote, 
"and  even  charming,  for  she  has  a  peculiar  quiet  grace 


of  manner  which  makes  her  presence  as  soothing  as 
music.  I  never  knew  any  one  but  a  Quakeress  possess 
the  charm  of  simplicity  to  the  degree  she  does.  I  cannot 
make  you  any  promise  with  regard  to  her  surroundings, 
for  I  know  nothing  of  them  beyond  the  surmise  that 
one  of  them  will  prove  to  be  a  Yankee  lover,  to  whom 
she  is  engaged,  and  who  is  also  her  cousin.  This  fact 
alone  should  convince  you  that  she  is  a  very  unmythical 
personage,  and  far  too  sensible  ever  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  Caerlerrick  madness. 

“  I  cannot  come  to  Paris  at  present.  I  have  promised 
to  join  Winterholt  at  Dieppe,  where  he  has  his  yacht, 
and  I  may  go  on  to  Norway  with  him.” 

"  In  fact  I  shall,”  said  Oliver  to  himself  musingly. 
"  It  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  Her  face  won’t  haunt 
me  in  Norway  as  it  would  in  France  or  England. 
Next  year,  when  I  go  to  Bosanken,  she  will  be  away 
in  America — and — married.” 

And  here  for  awhile  we  leave  Oliver  de  Beauvoir 
content,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings,  with  the  self¬ 
laudation  of  a  man  who  loves  wisely  and  not  too 
well. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Paris  before  the  days  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Com¬ 
mune,  Paris  in  the  prosperity  of  its  Empire  time,  a  year 
or  two  after  the  glory  of  Magenta  and  Solferino — this 
was  the  period  at  which  Barbara  saw  it,  and  wondered 
at  its  beauty  and  its  wealth.  She  was  plunged  at  once 
into  a  whirl  of  gaiety.  Skilful  tacticians  in  all  things  as 
they  are,  the  Americans  excel  especially  in  that  diplo¬ 
macy  which  may  be  called  social.  Salons  the  most 
exclusive  throw  their  doors  wide  for  them,  and  talent, 
rank,  and  fashion  seem  ever  ready  to  give  them  a  wel¬ 
come.  In  a  strange  city,  where  an  English  middle- 
class  family  would  have  moped  alone,  sulky  at  their 
isolation,  and  yet  suspicious  of  every  human  being  who 
drew  near  them,  these  happy  Americans  had  found 
friends  everywhere ;  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  with 
a  zest,  and  yet  with  a  careless  ease  and  grace,  which 
charmed,  as  the  happiness  of  childhood  charms,  by  its 
freshness,  simplicity,  and  reality. 

Barbara  thus,  for  the  first  time,  found  herself  in 
society,  and  under  happy  auspices,  for  she  was  with 
people  who  enjoyed  it  with  fresh  hearts,  people  whose 
curiosity  was  unsated,  and  whose  belief  in  pleasure  had 
as  yet  received  no  check.  She  herself  lived  as  in  a  dream. 
Things  took  an  unreal  shape  to  her,  and  flitted  by  her 
sense  like  visions.  There  were  times  when  she  doubted 
her  own  identity,  and  felt  as  though  her  real  self  were 
still  shut  up  in  the  asylum  in  the  old  ignorance,  hunger, 
ugliness,  and  pain,  and  this  self,  bedizened  with  jewels 
and  finery,  was  a  false  Barbara,  a  mere  shadow  taking 
her  shape,  and  striving  to  beguile  the  world. 

And  she  was  right.  The  Barbara  of  that  long,  sad, 
bitter  time  had  a  deeper,  a  more  living  reality  than  the 
Barbara  of  the  sahns  smiling  at  her  own  pain. 

One  night,  at  a  ball  given  by  a  princess,  she  sat  apart 
at  the  end  of  a  long  conservatory,  and  through  the 
leaves  and  flowers  she  watched  the  dancers  flitting  to 
and  fro.  They  flashed  and  gleamed  like  moving* 
pictures,  nothing  more  to  her,  and  the  sound  of  theii 
laughter  came  upon  her  abruptly  through  the  music. 
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like  a  startling  voice  from  some  mocking  and  unseen 
world.  She  felt  utterly  alone,  as  some  exiled  and 
sorrowful  spirit  might  feel,  watching  the  revels  of  fliiries 
— a  spirit  who  had  fought  and  wept,  suffered  and  died, 
while  the  fairies  were  thoughtless,  soulless,  and  light 
as  the  lightest  gossamer  floating  on  the  wind. 

She  sat  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  soul,  the  sound  of 
music  and  laughter,  dancing  feet,  and  murmuring  voices 
mingling,  like  the  flow  of  many  waters,  while  she  went 
back  in  spirit  to  St.  Cecilia’s,  and  sat  again  in  the  dreary 
schoolroom  by  the  dull,  dwindling  fire,  cheerless  and 
shivering,  hungry  and  forlorn.  Once  more  she  seemed 
to  see  the  pale,  depressed  crowd  of  girls,  the  pinched, 
blue  look  on  their  sharp  faces,  the  apathy  and  dejection 
in  their  hollow  eyes,  the  awkwardness  of  ignorance  in 
their  gaunt  limbs,  and  as  they  passed  before  her,  vivid 
and  intense  as  her  own  memory  of  them,  they  shut  out 
flowers,  and  lights,  and  dancers,  and  grew  more  real  a 
thousand  times  than  these  could  ever  be.  Once  more 
she  mingled  amongst  them,  silent  yet  angry,  weary  yet 
eager,  patient  yet  burning  with  a  sense  of  her  wrongs, 
ignorant  yet  yearning  to  be  taught,  with  brain  perishing 
in  the  ache  and  emptiness  of  her  life,  and  heart  on  fire 
with  its  own  anguish.  Once  more  she  saw  herself 
thus  among  the  crowd,  and  felt  the  pressure  and  ugli¬ 
ness  of  the  old  asylum  uniform,  and  the  shiver  creeping 
over  bare  neck  and  arms.  Then  she  started  and  looked 
down  to  see  them  glittering  with  jewels,  and  smiled 
with  contempt  of  herself  for  wearing  them. 

It  was  but  the  opening  of  a  door,  that  shiver  which 
awoke  her,  and,  as  some  silent  hand  closed  it,  she 
returned  unconsciously  to  her  old  dream. 

“Why  am  I  here  ?”  she  said  to  herself.  “  What 
have  I  to  do  with  scenes  like  this  ?  I  have  nothing  in 
common  with  these  people.  Their  memories  are  not 
like  mine  ;  they  never  knew  hunger  or  thirst,  or  cruelty 
or  scorn  ;  they  have  never  worn  the  livery  of  charity, 
or  wept  in  bitterness  over  the  v  aste  of  years,  and  the 
quenching  of  young  hope  and  eiiergy.  No,  the  world 
has  been  sweet  to  them,  life  has  been  a  fair  pathway, 
and  their  souls  have  been  watered  by  loving  hands. 
My  life  lies  hid  among  the  sheltered  and  covered  sins 
of  which  the  world  never  thinks.  My  soul  stands  always 
among  the  forgotten  lives  of  the  helpless,  who  suffer 
daily  death  under  a’  system  the  world  calls  charity. 
'Oh,  I  am  sick  of  lies  1  But  the  lie  which  fattens  on 
Benevolence,  and  clothes  itself  with  Pitv,  making  a 
market  of  the  orphan,  is  the  direst  lie  of  all !” 

Her  indignation  flushed  her  face  and  made  her  lips 
tremble,  and  she  rested  her  brow  upon  her  hands, 
overcome  for  a  moment  by  the  fire  kindling  within  her. 

“  I  cannot  escape  from  my  old  life,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self  wearily  ;  “  the  memory  of  St.  Cecilia  burns  in  my 
spirit  unceasingly.  I  am  not  fit  for  the  world  of  rank, 
of  pleasure,  of  wealth,  like  this  I  see  around  me.  I  do 
not  belong  toil.  Who  has  been  so  quick  to  know  this 
as  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  ?  He  has  seen  it,  and  he  has 
left  me.  No  denizen  of  his  world  shall  ever  touch  my 
heart  again.” 

Her  lip  curled  half  in  scorn  of  her  own  w'eakness, 
but  her  tears  fell  also,  quenching  pride  in  love’s  bitter¬ 
ness.  To  give  way  to  weeping  is  easy,  but  it  is  hard 


to  restrain  tears  when  they  once  find  a  way  to  flow.  In 
vain  Barbara  dashed  hers  aside ;  they  rose  to  her  eyes 
again  and  again,  and  the  sense  of  her  loneliness  giving 
her  freedom,  she  gave  way  at  last,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  wept  for  a  few  moments  in 
unrestrained  passion  and  relief. 

“  I  fear  you  are  not  well,”  said  a  sudden  voice,  in 
tones  more  than  courteously  anxious. 

Starting  up  in  burning  confusion,  Barbara  saw  the 
figure  of  a  gentleman  standing  near  the  closed  door  of 
the  conservatory,  over  which  a  silk  curtain  now  fell 
shadowy. 

“  I — I  am  quite  well,  thanks,”  she  answered  hurriedly. 

Her  tears  were  all  gone.  The  shock,  the  surprise, 
had  stilled  her  emotion  instantly,  and  she  was  only 
angry  it  had  been  witnessed. 

“  Then  you  are  in  grief,”  said  the  gentleman,  coming 
forward  from  the  shadow  in  which  he  stood,  “  and  a 
grief  to  the  young  is  enormous  and  terrible.” 

As  he  spoke  again,  the  light  falling  on  him  now, 
Barbara  recognised  the  voice  and  face  of  a  gentleman 
whom  she  had  met  several  times  in  society,  and  always 
with  renewed  interest.  He  was  not  a  young  man,  but 
he  was  still  handsome,  though  his  hair  was  grey,  and 
his  whole  expression  cynical,  proud,  and  somewhat 
hard.  In  addressing  Barbara,  however,  this  expression 
vanished,  and  there  was  a  kindness  in  his  eyes,  a  gen¬ 
tleness  in  his  tones,  which  appeared  to  say  that  he  made 
an  exception  in  her  favour,  and  singled  her  out  from 
the  crowd  as  one  standing  apart.  This  manner  of 
treating  her  had  its  charm,  and  though  Barbara  did  not 
know  his  name,  and  had  never  asked  it,  she  had  not 
refused  many  a  silent  attention  from  his  hand.  Some¬ 
how  he  seemed  to  divine  her  wants,  and  a  window  was 
opened  or  closed,  refreshment  sent  for,  or  a  seat  found 
just  as  she  needed  it;  and  all  this  was  done  quietly, 
with  just  a  smile  between  them  for  thanks.  He  never 
asked  her  to  dance,  though  he  was  often  among  the 
dancers,  and  Barbara  knew,  by  some  subtle  intuition, 
that  he  would  never  ask  her,  and  ip  her  heart  she 
thanked  him.  She  had  perceived  that  he  chose  his 
partners  neither  for  rank,  beauty,  nor  wit,  but  simply 
because  they  were  good  dancers,  and  she  guessed  that 
for  him  dancing  was  a  mere  animal  pleasure,  and  he 
took  the  best  of  it  he  could  get.  He  would  no  more 
ask  her  to  share  this  pleasure  with  him  than  he  would 
crush  in  his  hand  a  delicate  flower  that  he  admired,  cr 
drag  a  nightingale,  whose  music  soothed  him,  from  its 
native  grove  to  a  prison  to  sing  to  him  while  he  slept. 

How  or  wherefore  she  had  won  the  high  and  chi¬ 
valrous  respect  of  this  unknown  heart,  this  silent,  re¬ 
served  spirit,  Barbara  knew  not,  she  only  felt  it  was  so. 
She  felt  also  his  was  a  devotion  of  the  spirit  only,  not 
of  the  senses,  for  the  gallantry  he  displayed  too  lavishly 
to  other  women  never  floated  near  her  even  in  a  single 
breath.  Often  she  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  in  an 
earnest  and  almost  yearning  look,  and  there  was  no 
more  of  earth  in  them  than  there  is  in  the  steadfast, 
longing  gaze  with  which  our  eyes  follow  the  lark  in 
his  upward  flight  to  the  clear  calm  of  heaven. 

As  Barbara  recognised  this  unknown  friend  she 
smiled,  and  her  anger  vanished. 
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“  I  am  sorry  to  be  childish  and  nervous,”  she  said, 
“  especially  at  such  an  ill-chosen  time,  but  I  am  thankful 
to  be  spared  the  pain  of  being  seen.  You  saved  me 
from  intruders,  you  closed  the  door  just  now  ?” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  simply.  Then,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  he  added — “  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me 
intrusive  in  remaining  here  myself.  I  feared  you  might 
need  help.” 

Barbara  was  silent. 

“  I  perceive  you  would  have  considered  me  kinder 
in  leaving  you  alone,”  he  continued  almost  sadly  ;  “  but 
— yes.  I’ll  confess  the  truth — I  was  so  astonished  to  see 
you  agitated — you,  usually  so  calm — that  I  lost  my  pre- 
se  nee  of  mind  in  the  fear  you  might  be  ill.  You  spoke 
just  now  of  being  nervous,  childish,  but  you  are 
neither.  You  were  not  frank  when  you  said  that,  so 
you  are  ill,  or  you  have  some  real  sorrow.  Which 
is  it  ?” 

“  I  am  not  ill,”  returned  Barbara,  “  and  my  pain  of 
mind  is  not  new  to  me.” 

“  Will  you  believe  when  a  stranger  says  he  is  sorry 
to  hear  you  say  that  ?  Not  sorry  for  you  only,”  he 
hastened  to  add,  as  he  saw  Barbara  look  towards  the 
door,  as  though  anxious  to  escape,  “  but  sorry  for  all 
the  unhappy  still  young  enough  to  weep.  Tears,  you 
know,  mean  hope,  and  the  day  comes  to  us  all  when 
hope  seems  the  bitterest  mockery  ever  flung  upon  a 
mad  world.  You  see  I  am  like  all  the  tribe  of  com¬ 
forters,  I  mingle  gall  with  the  drink  I  offer.” 

Barbara  smiled  again. 

“  In  my  case  tears  may  not  mean  hope,”  she  said  ; 
“  they  may  belong  to  memory.” 

“  To  memory  !  And  you  so  young  !”  and  a  smile 
half  touched  his  lip,  then  vanished. 

“  And  a  youthful  sorrow  seems  to  you  a  foolish  or  a 
light  thing,”  said  Barbara,  answering  his  thought ;  “  but 
you  forget  it  may  be  the  fate  of  some  to  have  even  the 
remembrance  of  childhood  made  bitter  to  them.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  momentary  surprise. 

“  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  bitterness  they  can  recover.” 

“  No,  they  cannot,”  returned  Barbara  sorrowfully. 
“  The  first  fifteen  years  of  life  are  the  root  of  all  future 
years,  and  if  the  root  be  sown  with  salt  the  leaves  will 
be  bitter  and  the  fruit  sour.  And  wayfarers  and  friends 
will  turn  away  with  distaste,”  she  added  with  eyes 
looking  into  his  face  straightforwardly  in  candid 
sadness. 

He  drew  nearer  to  her  and  sat  down,  and  Barbara 
saw  with  surprise  that  her  words  had  agitated  him 
strangely. 

“  You  remind  me,”  he  said  in  a  moment,  “  of  a  lady 
I  once  knew — not  that  you  are  like  her — Heaven  forbid  ! 
But  she  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  narrowness  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  her  nature  a  cruel  father,  an  unhappy  childhood, 
and — I  would  not  allow  the  plea.” 

It  cost  him  an  effort  to  say  this,  and  there  was  silence 
an  instant  before  he  went  on  again. 

“  I  confess  the  repulsion,  the  aversion  of  which  you 
speak  were  ever  present  with  me,  while  the  apology  was 
far  off.  I  could  not  recognise  it.  I  had  no  mercy. 
Do  you  know  your  words  struck  me  as  a  reproach  ?” 

There  was  so  much  pain  in  the  look  with  which  he 


regarded  her  that  Barbara  had  a  strange  glimpse  of  his 
heart,  and  felt  like  one  who  looks  suddenly  down  into 
a  dark  place. 

“  I  was  speaking  only  of  myself,”  she  answered. 

“  I  could  not  mean  a  reproach  to  a  stranger  whose  life 
is  to  me  a  blank.” 

“  I  know  it,”  he  returned  hastily  ;  “  but  there  are 
coincidences,  strange  associations  of  ideas,  at  times — 
never  mind  them  now.  Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  I 

of  yourself  again  ?  I  am  fearful  the  avowal  I  have  ' 

made  may  strengthen  you  in  a  morbid  belief.  I  want 
to  say,  that  although  I  have  confessed  to  a  dislike  for  a 
person  whose  childhood  was  unhappy,  I  will  not  allow 
that  that  unhappiness  was  the  cause  either  of  my  dislike 
or  of  her  evil  nature.  And  I  will  adduce  yourself  ia 
proof  of  my  assertion.  Your  childhood  was  hard,  you 
say,  perhaps  it  was  even  terrible,  yet  your  nature  is 
pure  and  true ;  and  although  you  may  not  think  so, 
you  can  never  inspire  any  other  feeling  but  love  and 
esteem,  except  in  the  case  of  meeting  with  a  narrow, 
envious,  or  worldly  heart.  There  you  would  be  hated, 

I  grant.” 

Barbara  blushed  painfully,  not  at  the  compliment  his 
words  implied,  but  because  her  thought  rushed  towards 
Oliver  with  the  sad  conviction  that  were  she  “  one  pure 
and  perfect  chrysolite,”  and  yet  not  of  his  caste,  he  would 
pass  her  by,  or  hold  her  only  as  a  toy  to  be  flung  aside. 

“  I  am  a  rebel  against  fate,”  she  said,  trying  to  smile, 

“  and  I  fear  even  your  good  opinion  will  not  reconcile 
me  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future.” 

“  Your  answer  means  that  you  retire  behind  yout 
armour  of  reserve,”  returned  the  stranger,  “  and  will 
tell  me  no  more.  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  you  with 
yourself — your  happier  self — and  not  with  time  or 
circumstance.” 

“  But  I  must  always  stand  in  the  place  where  these 
have  put  me,”  said  Barbara  sadly,  “  because  I  am  a 
woman.  Every  road  of  enterprise,  of  honour,  of 
ambition  is  closed  to  me.  Dull  discontent  or  settled 
apathy  alone  lies  within  my  choice.  Which  of  these 
will  reconcile  me  to  myself?” 

Her  companion  was  silent.  He  had  thought  he  was 
speaking  to  a  girl  only.  He  found  he  was  dealing  w'itk 
a  human  soul  which  has  no  sex.  After  a  moment’s 
thought  he  gave  her  the  consolation  a  man  always  offers. 

“  Surely  you  have  love  within  your  choice,”  he  said." 

“  Is  it  not  enough  ?  Is  it  not  better  than  discontent  or 
apathy  ?” 

“  Rather  is  it  not  the  worst  of  the  three  ?”  asked 
Barbara,  hiding  her  trembling  lip  with  an  attempt  t« 
smile.  “  Has  it  sufficed  to  you  for  all  your  life’s 
hunger,  or  has  it  been  like  the  Dead  Sea  fruit,  sweet 
to  the  eye  and  ashes  in  the  mouth  ?” 

He  laughed,  a  short,  abrupt  laugh,  and  glanced  at 
her  as  if  he  thought  she  had  some  deeper  meaning  in 
her  words ;  but  she  looked  back  at  him  with  honest, 
sorrowful  eyes,  and  her  face  was  pale  and  earnest. 

“  Never  mind  what  love  has  been  to  me,”  he  said. 

“  I  am  a  man  ;  it  must  be  far  more  to  a  woman  than 
a  man.” 

“  Believe  me,  it  is  no  more  to  her  than  to  him,” 
answered  Barbara  a  little  scornfully.  “  It  is  made 
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more  through  the  cruelty  of  custom,  because  she  is 
expected  to  win  her  bread  through  love — not  her  own, 
I  but  the  man’s.  In  marritge  I  see  constantly  her  afFec- 
I  lion  or  her  indifference  alike  counts  for  nothing.  Man 
*  is  rich,  woman  is  poor,  thus  all  the  anxieties  and  fears 

;  of  poverty,  dependence,  and  failure  are  laid  upon  our 

■'  young  girls’  heads  in  England  till  they  marry.  I  am  an 
J  English  girl ;  would  you  add  love  to  the  miseries  of 
husband-hunting  ?  Surely  you  would  give  me  a  bitter 
burden  to  bear.” 

She  spoke  in  irony,  but  frankly  and  fearlessly,  be¬ 
cause  in  her  heart  she  knew  she  was  not  placed  in  that 
race.  She  was  no  competitor  for  any  man’s  love,  and 
never  would  be.  Oliver  had  left  her.  Henceforth  she 
meant  to  find  strength  to  walk  alone. 

“  You  hold  odd  opinions,”  said  her  companion, 
bending  on  her  a  penetrating  look,  “  and  you  speak  too 
bitterly.  At  your  age  you  should  be  enthusiastic  for 
love.  You  should  wait  for  grey  hairs  like  mine,  and 
perhaps  for  grief  like  mine — though  I  hope  that  will 
never  come  to  you — before  you  should  speak  thus.” 

“  Would  you  advise  me  to  beat  my  heart  against  a 
lock,  or  remain  a  child  till  grey  hairs  come  ?”  asked 
I  Barbara  mournfully.  “  Illusions  and  snares  are  for  the 
young,  not  for  those  made  old  before  their  time,  not 
for  those  taught  the  bitter  lessons  of  life  in  childhood.” 

“  Ah,  I  see  the  salt  is  still  at  the  roots.  It  is  only  a 
generous  love,  a  long-enduring,  patient  love,  that  can 
,  cure  you — a  nobler  love  than  you  can  find  in  such  a 
\  world  as  this.” 

I  “  Always  love,”  said  Barbara  a  little  angrily  ;  “  never 
'  ambition,  never  fame,  never  honour.  You  men  confess 

Jihat  love  never  suffices  for  your  own  lives,  and  yet  it  is 
all  you  offer  to  us  women — that  and  coarse  drudgery, 
the  lowest  drudgery  the  world  has,  and  ignorance  and 
poverty.  As  if  we  had  not  passions,  ambitions,  and 
eager  desires  for  fame,  like  yourselves  ! — all  crushed,’’ 
she  added,  drooping  her  head  forward  on  her  hands, 
“  yet  burning  within  us  like  suppressed  fir?s,  devouring 
l.eart  and  brain.  Ah,  the  dull  discontent  or  the  dead 
1  apathy  is  the  sole  relief  we  can  hope  for.  Happy  is  the 
woman  who  is  born  stupid,  content  all  her  life  to 
‘  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer !’  ” 

And  you  would  leave  love  to  them,”  said  the 
g  gentleman,  “  and  make  the  nobler  women  nuns  ?  The 
stupid  ones  are  good  enough  for  wives  and  mothers  ; 
is  th.it  your  idea  ?” 

“  No,  no  ;  the  mothers  should  be  the  noblest  of  all. 
\  Whose  fault  is  it  they  are  not  ?  It  is  the  man,  who 
I  chooses  the  mother  of  his  children ;  it  is  man,  who 
has  decreed  that  slavery,  ignorance,  poverty,  a  depressed 
vitality  in  all  things — physical,  moral,  intellectual — are 
good  enough  for  motherhood.  In  his  abject  fear  of 
rivalship,  these  things  suit  him  best  in  wives  he  thinks, 

:  and  he  forgets  that  his  son’s  soul  will  one  day  be  in 
I  his  wife’s  hands,  and  she  will  mould  it  for  good  or 
evil.  Mean,  narrow-minded,  ignorant  women  mar  and 
wither  the  young  souls  given  them ;  they  can  but  teach 
i  what  they  know,  they  can  but  mete  out  to  the  man- 
child  the  scanty  measure  that  man  has  meted  to  them. 
Thus  the  whole  human  race  suffers  through  this  wrong, 
and  the  world  is  retarded  in  its  path  to  the  light.  When 


sons  turn  out  ill,  it  is  too  often  because  a  man  has 
chosen  ill  in  marriage.” 

“  And  put  a  heavy  curse  on  himself.  You  speak  to 
the  point  there.  Perhaps  you  know  somewhat  of  my 
story — do  you  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Barbara.  “  I  do  not  even  know 
your  name.” 

“  Nor  I  yours.  Yet  I  think  we  are  friends.  May 
I  say  so  ?” 

At  this  question  Barbara  blushed  in  sudden  remem¬ 
brance  that  she  was  pouring  out  her  heart  to  a  stranger, 
and  she  was  here  alone,  sinning  against  French  etiquette, 
exposing  herself  to  the  cruelty  of  French  tongues.  A 
sense  of  annoyance  touched  her  at  the  smallness  of  her 
own  freedom,  yet  she  yielded  to  the  coercion  of  custom, 
and  she  rose  hastily  and  spoke  in  a  timid  voice. 

“  I  believe  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we  are  even 
acquaintances,  but  I  thank  you  very  much  for  listening 
patiently  to  some  of  my  discontent.  You  have  been 
very  gentle  towards  it,  though  you  could  not  sympathise 
with  me.  I  must  try  now  to  find  my  chaperone. 
Once  more  thanks,  and  good-bye.” 

“  Are  you  going  ?  I  see  I  have  done  wrong  to  speak 
personally.  I  should  have  allowed  you  to  expatiate  on 
the  theme  nearest  your  heart ;  you  would  have  forgotten 
time  then.” 

“  Have  I  forgotten  it  now  ?”  said  Barbara,  looking 
at  her  watch.  “  I  fear  indeed  I  have  stayed  here  too 
long.” 

She  had  grown  embarrassed,  and  angry  with  herself 
that  she  had  talked  with  so  much  egotism,  eagerness, 
and  openness  to  a  stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  man. 

“  Being  a  woman,  I  am  a  soul  in  prison,”  she  said  to 
herself.  “  Prisoners  feign  content,  but  I  have  let  one 
of  the  gaolers  see  that  I  feel  my  chains.  I  have  sinned 
against  the  rules ;  all  other  women  would  hate  me 
for  it.” 

“  I  would  venture  to  ask  your  name,”  said  this  par¬ 
ticular  gaoler,  getting  before  her,  and  standing  at  the 
door,  “  but  I  fear  to  vex  you.  Shall  I  tell  you  mine  ?” 

“  No,  thanks,”  said  Barbara  gravely. 

“  Well,  you  are  quite  right.  It  is  not  a  pretty  name  ; 
it  means  ‘  Haunted-house’  in  English.  And  singularly 
appropriate  it  is  too,”  he  added  with  a  sharp  laugh. 

There  was  a  curious  change  in  him  ;  he  had  grown 
bitter,  and  Barbara  saw  it. 

“  Are  you  not  English  ?”  she  asked,  her  curiosity 
roused  again. 

“  I  am  English  as  much  as  a  Breton  is  a  Frenchman, 
if  you  can  understand  that.  I  am  from  Cornwall.” 

“  Are  you  indeed  ?”  said  Barbara  with  intcrcs*'. 
“  And  do  you  know  a  place  called  Caerlerrick  ?” 

“  Caerlerrick !”  he  repeated  in  an  amazed  tone. 
“Yes,  I  know  it.” 

“  And  what  is  it  like  ?” 

“  Like  a  private  Bedlam.  I  hope  you  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  such  a  den  of  savagery.” 

Barbara  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  his  tone  was 
so  bitter,  his  voice  so  full  of  hate. 

“  I  am  not  connected  with  it,”  she  answered,  “  but 
I  am  rather  interested  in  it,  and  am  sorry  to  hear  a  bad 
account  of  it.” 
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“Why?”  he  asked  harshly.  “And  what  is  your 
interest  in  that  abode  of  ghosts  and  lunatics  ?” 

Surprised  at  his  tone,  Barbara  answered  coldly — 

“  I  was  interested  in  a  description  I  received  of  it 
from  a  cousin,  who  visited  it  as  a  stranger  about  three 
years  ago ;  and  since  then  a  schoolfellow  of  mine  has 
told  me - ” 

But  here  Barbara  stopped,  remembering  the  revela¬ 
tions  Rose  had  made  were  secret. 

“  Told  you  said  the  gentleman  impatiently. 

“  Nothing  1  can  repeat.  Pray  let  me  pass.  I  fear 
my  long  absence  will  be  subject  of  remark.” 

The  real  distress  in  her  voice,  the  sudden  reserve  and 
timidity  of  her  manner,  coming  so  soon — woman  like — 
after  a  burst  of  courage  and  frankness,  struck  her  com¬ 
panion  almost  painfully.  His  mood  changed  instantly, 
his  voice  grew  gentle,  even  anxious  in  its  tone. 

“  I  had  forgotten,”  he  said,  “  that  the  French  Madame 
Grundy  is  a  mixture  of  cat  and  cobra.  Do  stay  here, 
and  let  me  fetch  the  lady  you  are  with.  Mrs.  Dale,  is 
it  not  ?  I  will  tell  her  you  have  been  suffering  slightly, 
and  are  here  alone.  I  will  go  this  way.” 

He  was  gone  before  Barbara  could  answer,  passing 
through  a  glass  door  leading  to  an  oj>en  balcony,  with 
staircase  descending  to  the  garden.  By  this  means  he 
avoided  the  crowded  salon,  and  rejoined  the  guests  by 
another  way.  Barbara  understood  his  motive,  and  a 
blush  of  anno\  ance  tingled  her  cheek . 

“  I  should  not  care  if  the  whole  world  had  seen  me 
here  talking  with  him.  Why  does  he  act  as  if  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  me  that  the  world  did  not  know 
it  ?  Cannot  I  speak  to  a  man  frankly,  face  to  face, 
soul  to  soul,”  continued  Barbara  to  herself  indignantly, 
“  without  his  putting  on  the  air  of  supposing  it  to  be  a 
sin  against  conventionalities  ?  And  is  it  so  ?  Are  the 
trammels  indeed  so  strait  around  us  that  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  free  interchange  of  thought,  by  which  we 
could  help  each  other  so  much,  are  made  impossible 
between  man  and  woman  ?  But  I  remember  now  he 
discussed  nothing  with  me ;  he  never  answered  my 
discontent ;  he  only  bore  with  me  as  we  bear  the 
pleadings  of  a  fractious  child.  The  weariness  and 
anguish,  the  dull  ache  and  pain  moaning  through  the  heart 
of  woman  are  things  unworthy  of  man’s  notice.  In  a 
word,  he  is  blind  to  the  suffering,  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
pain  bursting  at  last  articulately  from  the  lips  of  half 
the  human  race.” 

A  rustle  at  the  door  broke  upon  Barbara’s  soliloquy, 
and  she  looked  up  to  see  her  new  friend  approaching 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  The  lady  was  not  Mrs. 
Dale.  She  was  beautiful  and  fair  as  a  lily,  her  hair  was 
golden,  her  eyes  dark  and  sad,  her  figure  very  slender, 
her  whole  air  sorrowful,  yet  proud.  Barbara  observed 
that  her  hand  scarcely  touched  the  arm  on  which  it 
rested,  and  her  face  was  turned  away. 

“  I  could  not  find  Mrs,  Dale,  but  my  wife  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  care  of  you  till  you  are  well  enough 
to  look  for  your  friends.  Lady  Theresa  Bosperis, 
Miss - ” 

“  Lethbridge,”  said  Barbara,  instantly  answering  the 
demand  in  his  eyes,  while  her  heart  bounded  against 
her  side,  and  lights  and  figures  grew  dark  to  her  sight ; 


yet  in  her  dimness  she  saw  spring  into  his  eyes,  as  she 
spoke,  an  expression  that  haunted  her — haggard  fear, 
amazement,  pain,  grief — what  was  it  ?  Then  he  turned 
abruptly  away,  and  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  set  the 
door  wide,  and  standing  with  his  back  to  her,  he  looked 
out  upon  the  passing  crowd  with  a  scared  smile  on  his 
paling  lips. 

Meanwhile  Barbara  was  conscious  that  her  face  was 
one  crimson  blush,  and  Lady  Theresa  was  looking  at 
her  with  wild  eyes,  and  cheeks  white  as  snow. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Barbara  was  the  first  to  recover  her  self-posses¬ 
sion.  She  even  felt  some  scorn  at  her  own 
weakness,  and  asked  herself  piteously  why  the  sight  of 
Oliver’s  sister  should  make  her  heart  throb  with  so 
much  pain. 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  my  rescue,” 
she  said  quietly  ;  “  I  felt  very  awkward  at  the  thought 
of  returning  to  the  ball-room  alone.” 

A  faint  colour  was  creeping  slowly  back  to  Lady 
Theresa’s  lily  face,  but  her  eyes  were  full  still  of 
mingled  terror  and  pain. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said  in  a  fitint  voice  -,  “  I  fear  I 
am  not  well.  I  must  speak  to  my  husband.” 

She  rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan.  For  a  moment  he  took  no 
notice,  then  he  turned  on  her  a  face  hard  and  cold  as 
stone,  with  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  which  made  the  heart 
quiver,  so  terrible  was  the  rage  or  agony  burning  in 
this  silent  fire. 

Involuntarily  Lady  Theresa  shrank  back  against  the 
silken  curtain,  and  clutched  it  with  one  hand. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  she  said,  very  low. 
“  The  meaning  of  what  ?”  he  answered.  “  All  our 
bitter  lives,  or  some  particular  malice  or  madness  in 
them  ?  Speak  plainly.” 

“  Neither.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Who  is  this 
Miss  Lethbridge?” 

“  Upon  my  word  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  Ask 
her  if  you  want  to  know.” 

He  faced  the  crowd  again,  and  smiled  and  bowed  as 
an  acquaintance  passed. 

“  You  introduced  me  to  her.  I  ask  you.” 

“  You  ask  in  vain  then,  for  I  don’t  know.” 

Lady  Theresa  bit  her  lip,  and  her  face  grew  white 
again. 

“  Ernest,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  trembled,  “  you 
cannot  think  I  want  to  make  this  a  subject  of  quarrel.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  returned  her  husband  carelessly.  “  I 
am  quite  aware  you  never  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
quarrel  with  me-:-nor  I  with  you,”  he  added,  after  a 
moment’s  pause.  “  I  am  willing  always  to  copy  your 
exquisite  politeness  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“  Is  this  a  place - ?”  began  Lady  Theresa. 

“  In  which  to  show  rudeness  to  a  young  lady  ? 
Certainly  not.  Go  back  to  her,  take  her  to  her  friends, 
and  drop  her  then  and  there,  if  you  don’t  wish  to  know 
her.” 

The  sneer  upon  his  lip  was  bitter,  and  taking  a  fresh 
pair  of  gloves  from  his  pocket,  he  put  one  on  leisurely. 
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never  changing  the  hard  contemptuous  look  upon  his 
face. 

When  Lady  Theresa  spoke  again  her  voice  quivered, 
cither  with  emotion  or  anger. 

“  You  mistake  me  wilfully,  Mr.  Bosperis.” 

I  “  Indeed  !  I  have  mistaken  you  all  your  life  perhaps.” 

She  put  these  words  aside,  and  spoke  passionately 
and  fast,  but  still  in  a  very  low  tone. 

“  I  must  and  will  have  an  answer,  Ernest.  More 
than  three  weeks  ago  you  forbade  me — almost  furiously 
— to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Miss  Lethbridge 
whose  address  Oliver  sent  me.  This  young  lady,  then, 
cannot  be  she.  What  other  Lethbridge  is  she — is  it 
the  one  ? — my  God  !  is  it  ? 

The  left  glove  was  on  his  hand,  the  right  one  fell  to 
the  floor ;  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  as  he  lifted 
his  face  it  was  dark  with  rage  and  pain. 

“  Still  mad  on  that  point  1  perceive,”  he  said  slowly. 
“  She  cannot  be  a  creature  that  never  existed.  There 
are  plenty  of  Lethbridges,  I  presume,  in  the  world.” 

He  had  kept  his  self-control,  but  the  passion  in  him 
shook  hand  and  lips,  and  not  daring  to  let  his  trembling 
fingers  essay  the  other  glove,  he  thrust  it  hastily  in  his 
pocket. 

Lady  Theresa  looked  at  him  in  a  vague,  bewildered 
way ;  then  she  retraced  her  steps  towards  the  spot 
where  Barbara  was  seated,  while  her  husband’s  eyes 
followed  her,  full  of  angry  pain. 

Barbara  rose  as  she  approached  with  a  certain  shy¬ 
ness  and  wounded  feeling  which  she  could  not  quite 
repress.  She  felt  sure  the  short,  sharp  colloquy 
between  husband  and  wife  had  some  reference  to  her¬ 
self,  and  pride  and  love  being  both  hurt  within  her,  she 
resolved  to  let  Lady  Theresa  understand  that  she  had 
no  need  of  her  friendship. 

“lam  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  you.  Lady 
Theresa,”  she  said  in  cold,  quiet  tones. 
r^,“  Trouble  ! — you  ?  Oh  no.  Miss  Lethbridge,  it  is 
not  your  fault  if  your  name  brings  thoughts  of  trouble 
to  me.” 

i  “  My  name  ?”  repeated  Barbara.  “  When  you  wrote 
to  me  you  said  nothing  of  my  father  being  connected 
'  with  any  grief  of  yours.  But  as  a  physician  I  can 
understand  that  he  well  might  be.” 

“Are  you  Dr.  Lethbridge’s  daughter?”  cried  Lady 
Theresa,  the-whole  expression  of  her  face  changing  to 
a  happier,  brighter  look. 

“  Yes ;  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind 
letter  you  sent  me  through  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.” 

There  was  amazement  in  Lady  Theresa’s  eyes  as  she 
glanced  from  Barbara  to  her  husband ;  then  she  held 
out  her  hand  cordially,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  nervous¬ 
ness,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  as  kind  as  she  wished  to 
be. 

“  I  am  glad  indeed  to  meet  you,”  she  said,  “  and 
sorry  that  I  have  been  unable — I  mean  sorry  that  my 
letter  seemed  to  promise  more - 

“  She  wishes  to  check  my  presumption,”  thought  the 
girl  ;  “  she  intends  to  show  me  that  Oliver  de  Beauvoir 
is  of  finer  clay  than  the  poor  St.  Cecilian,  whose  mould¬ 
ing  was  tempered  with  such  bitter  tears.  Well,  I  am 
prouder  than  she  is  !” 


And  stilling  the  passionate  beating  of  her  angry  heart, 
she  forced  herself  to  speak  with  quiet  dignity. 

“  I  believe,”  she  said,  “  you  were  good  enough  to 
ask  in  your  letter  if  you  could  be  of  any  service  to 
me  ?  I  think  not.  I  intend  soon  to  quit  Europe  for 
America.” 

She  spoke  with  a  clear  enunciation  which  made  every 
word  fall  distinctly  on  the  ear ;  and  Mr.  Bosperis, 
though  leaning  with  apparent  carelessness  at  the  door, 
had  been  a  sharp  listener.  He  came  suddenly  forward 
now,  and  joined  in  this  dialogue  abruptly. 

“  So  you  accompany  your  friends  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  soon  ?” 

“Yes,  in  about  a  month,”  said  Barbara. 

“  What  a  happiness  for  you !”  he  returned,  with  a 
sudden  laugh.  “You  escape  Europe,  with  all  its 
luxuries,  its  miseries,  and  its  sins,  and  you  go  to  a  new 
world,  with  a  fresh  heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  I 
envy  you.  Miss  Lethbridge.” 

“  No  man  yet  ever  really  envied  a  woman,”  said 
Barbara;  “  and  I  believe  you  would  find  it  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  to  quit  Europe.” 

“  You  are  right ;  it  is  old  and  worn  out,  like  myself: 
it  suits  me.  Miss  Lethbridge,  I  perceive  you  like  the 
truth,  I  am  going,  therefore,  to  confess  my  delinquen¬ 
cies.  I  hate  all  Americans,  from  North  to  South,  and  I 
would  not  let  my  wife  make  your  acquaintance  because 
you  were  surrounded  by  Georgians,  Virginians,  and 
Utopians.  I  declared  you  certainly  spoke  through  the 
nose,  and  called  slavery  an  institution.  I  now  rescind 
all  my  old  ideas  and  old  opinions.  The  Americans  are 
a  delightful  people,  and  Miss  Lethbridge  herself  will  be 
as  charming  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  she 
is  on  the  western.  Will  you  accept  this  late  apology  ?” 
he  added  with  a  curious  and  sudden  embarrassment 
of  manner,  “  and  permit  Lady  Theresa  to  be  your 
friend  ?” 

What  had  changed  him  ?  Why  was  he  anxious  now 
that  Barbara  should  be  her  friend  ?  Lady  Theresa 
pondered  over  this  and  held  her  peace ;  but  her  frank 
sweet  smile,  and  the  cordial  pressure  of  her  hand,  did 
much  to  lift  the  shadow  from  Barbara’s  spirit.  As  their 
hands  met  Mr.  Bosperis  regarded  them  both  with  an 
odd  smile — a  smile  through  which  there  broke  a  reveal¬ 
ing  of  pain,  and  bitterness,  and  fear.  Barbara  looked 
up  and  caught  this  smile,  then  a  sudden  paleness  flashed 
white  on  his  face  and  he  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
opening  the  window  passed  out  into  the  balcony. 
From  thence  in  a  moment  his  voice  reached  t’nem,  a 
little  sharp  and  uncertain  in  its  tone — 

“  Theresa,  I  will  go  through  the  garden  and  order 
the  carriage.  You  had  better  take  Miss  Lethbridge 
home.  I  will  walk  myself.” 

The  echo  of  his  step  went  ringing  down  the  stone 
stairs,  then  Lady  Theresa,  with  a  happy  smile  in  her 
eyes,  turned  to  Barbara. 

“  How  glad  I  am  he  wishes  us  to  be  friends  !”  she 
said. 

But  Barbara  felt  a  strange  tightening  of  the  heart, 
and  longed  to  be  far  away  to  escape  from  some 
sorrow — she  knew  not  what — whose  chill  foreboding 
fell  between  her  and  Oliver’s  sister. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GRAMMAR. 

BY  A  GOVERNESS. 


^pHERE  are  many  reasons  why  the  science  of 
X  language  forms  an  excellent  groundwork  for 
education.  In  the  first  place  girls  have  already  learned 
to  talk,  so  that  you  have  the  soil  ready  to  get  into 
order ;  there  are  many  sciences  easier  than  grammar, 
botany  for  instance,  but  girls  often  scarcely  know  one 
plant  from  another,  whilst  they  know  hundreds  of 
words,  and  can  make  them  into  sentences.  Another 
good  reason  is  that  the  study  of  language  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  thing  in  itself,  and  a  girl  is  constantly  using  language 
either  in  familiar  talk,  telling  tales,  or  singing  songs. 

Now  if  the  teacher  can  take  the  land  of  a  girl’s 
language  under  cultivation,  make  roads  in  it,  point  out 
its  capabilities,  classify  them,  and  constantly  bring  the 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  familiar  instances,  the  study  of 
grammar  will  become  a  delight  to  her  pupils. 

Many  people  say  that  girls  ought  to  begin  with  the 
study  of  the  Latin  grammar,  as  boys  do  in  classical 
schools.  But  I  think  that  to  begin  with  the  grammar 
of  another  language  is  a  mistake,  because  it  burdens  a 
child’s  memory  without  exercising  its  thinking  faculties. 
Besides,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  teach  a  child  the 
grammar  of  another  language  scientifically,  and  practi¬ 
cally  it  is  taught  to  children  only  by  arbitrary  rules. 

Then  again  the  rules  of  a  foreign  language  can  only 
be  observed  while  the  pupil  is  reading  it  in  school ;  but 
I  have  found  that  children  will  often  bring  what  I  have 
taught  them  about  grammar  to  bear  upon  their  play 
books  and  their  play  words.  Surely  a  little  thinking  is 
better  than  whole  pages  of  remembering  without 
thought. 

I  heard  one  of  my  pupils,  a  child  of  nine,  say  to  one 
of  her  schoolfellows,  “  I  don’t  like  the  way  Gertie 
talks,  she  uses  such  silly  adjectives  !” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  is  not  an  admirable  means  of  education.  It 
certainly  is  so  to  a  mind  already  acquainted  with  the 
grammar  of  its  own  language.  The  inflections  of  the 
Latin  or  German  grammar  will  then  be  very  useful. 

In  our  own  language  we  have  treasures  that  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  never  find  out,  because 
they  have  never  been  pointed  out  to  them  during  their 
educational  course. 

How  many  dreary  men  and  women  one  comes  across 
whose  talk  never  rises  above  a  commonplace  !  If  these 
worthy  people  had  been  taught  early  to  take  delight  in 
literature  what  different  companions  they  would  be  ! 

Literature,  the  great  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds, 
can  only  reach  the  majority  of  people  through  their  own 
language.  Half  the  boys  who  spend  their  early  years 
over  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  never  get  familiar 
enough  with  those  languages  to  appreeiate  the  great 
thoughts  conveyed  in  them.  English  classics  are  sealed 
books  to  the  majority  of  English  people,  and  there  are 
many  men  who  have  translated  Caesar  who  never  read 
a  page  of  Goldsmith. 


The  same  language  through  which  the  divine  genius 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  is  bequeathed  to  us  is  in  the 
mouth  of  every  girl,  and  the  English  classics  are  the 
best  guides  for  training  women  to  perfection  of  speech 
and  accuracy  of  thought.  What  else  is  education  ? 
Good  reading  is  a  great  part  of  the  teaching  of 
grammar.  Make  pupils  read  as  though  they  understood 
and  appreciated  the  thoughts  they  are  uttering. 

One  of  my  principal  classes  is  the  Shakspeare  class. 
I  take  one  of  the  plays  best  suited  for  children,  and 
make  them  read  it.  I  stop  them  at  every  obscure  word  or 
passage,  and  by  help  of  illustration  they  put  the  sense 
into  modern  English.  By  the  help  of  murks  for  correct 
answers  the  attention  and  eagerness  of  the  children  is 
kept  up  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Often 
when  we  have  finished  they  all  exclaim  how  quickly 
the  time  has  gone. 

I  find  that  few  people  ever  think  of  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  English  words  they  are  constantly  using. 
Classes  like  our  Shakspeare  class  would  do  much  to 
remove  a  reproach  which  Mr.  Ruskin  rightly  applies  to 
many  readers.  He  says — 

“  I  observe  always,  in  the  case  of  my  own  writings, 
that  if  ever  I  state  anything  that  has  cost  me  any  trouble 
to  ascertain,  and  which,  therefore,  will  prob.ably  require 
a  minute  or  two  of  reflection  from  the  reader  before  it 
can  be  accepted,  that  statement  will  not  only  be  mis¬ 
understood,  but  in  all  probability  taken  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  very  nearly  the  reverse  of  what  it  does  mean. 
Now,  whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  my  modes  of 
expression,  I  know  that  the  words  I  use  will  always  be 
found,  by  Johnsons  Dictionary,  to  bear,  first  of  all,  the 
sense  I  use  them  in  ;  and  that  the  sentences,  whether 
awkwardly  turned  or  not,  will,  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  grammar,  bear  no  other  interpretation  than  that  I 
mean  them  to  bear  ;  so  that  the  misunderstanding  of 
them  must  result,  ultimately,  from  the  mere  fact  that 
their  matter  sometimes  requires  a  little  patience.” 

Certainly ;  but  the  patient  investigation  must  be 
taught ;  it  seldom  comes  naturally. 

Another  good  exercise  for  a  class  is  the  putting  an 
author’s  thoughts  into  other  words.  One  of  the  best 
tests  of  good  thoughts  is  their  capacity  of  being  newly 
clothed  in  new  words.  I  saw  lately,  on  a  tombstone 
at  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  the  following  verse.  It 
was  written  over  the  grave  of  a  young  man  who  died 
a  few  months  ago.: — 

“  It  was  consumption’s  gentle  liiiiul 
That  did  this  soul’s  departure  take 
To  brighter,  fairer  realms  on  high. 

He  lived  and  died  for  .Jesus’  sake.” 

Set  a  class  of  children  to  put  that  into  prose,  and  they 
will  soon  find  out  its  bottomless  absurdity. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  point  out  to  children 
the  difference  between  metaphor  and  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  They  will  thus  learn  that  most  language  is 
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metaphorical,  and  will  so  better  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  the  English  language.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
put  metaphors  into  plain  statement. 

What  is  commonly  called  grammar,  or  analysis  of 
words,  may  be  easily  and  pleasantly  taught  to  children. 
They  should  not  be  set  to  learn  any  part  of  it  by  heart, 
but  the  teacher  should  in  the  one  lesson  explain  and 
make  the  children  give  the  illustrations,  and  set  them 
an  exercise  only  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  next.  Moreli’s  grammatical  exercises  are 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

Analysis  of  sentences  is  a  very  valuable  help  to  the 
study  of  language.  It  is  a  good  introduction  to  the 
study  of  logic  ;  the  elements  of  logic  may  also  be  taught 
even  to  young  children. 

By  reading  good  literature  in  school  girls  insensibly 
acquire  a  taste  for  the  best  books.  They  will  find  as 
they  grow  up  that  they  have  so  much  that  is  delightfully 
great  to  read  that  they  have  no  time  for  trash.  People 
have  debated  upon  the  suppression  of  worthless  litera¬ 
ture,  but  better  than  forcible  suppression  of  what  is 
bad  is  the  cultivation  of  taste  for  what  is  good. 

“  You  will  not  fonipass  your  poor  ciuls 
Of  biirlcy-feediiig  and  luatorial  ease. 

Without  a  jjoet’s  individualism 
To  work  your  uuivei’sal.  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  boily ;  it  takes  a  higli-souled  man 
To  move  tlic  masses,  even  to  a  elesmer  stye. 

It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair’s-breadth  otf 
The  dust  of  the  aetual.  Ah,  your  Fouriers  failed, 

Beeause  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within.” 

Supposing  that  girls  only  remain  at  school  some  four 
or  five  years,  they  will  during  that  time  have  been 
cultivating  a  taste  which  will  accompany  them  in  after 
years.  By  what  they  have  learned  at  school  they  will 
be  able  to  gauge  the  books  that  may  pass  through  their 
hands  in  after  life.  They  will  have  a  fund  of  memories 
that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  through  life. 
And  they  can  never  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  treasures 
stored  up  in  good  English  books. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  popular  taste  can  seize 
upon  the  best  literature,  and  know  a  good  book  by 
instinct.  It  requires  to  be  educated,  to  be  made  judi¬ 
cious.  Children  must  be  compelled  to  read  the  best, 
and  grown  up  they  cannot  read  the  bad.  They  want 
guidance,  and  they  want  opportunity.  Supply  these, 
and  the  result  will  be  all  you  can  desire. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  time  cultivated  English¬ 
women  will  not  form  a  small  minority  in  the  midst  of 
their  sisters  ?  That,  if  not  famous  for  learning,  they 
may  be  for  appreciation  That  their  pleasures  may 
become  higher  and  more  varied,  and  that  their  lives  may 
become  nobler  in  every  sense  ? 

We  can  forgive  women  for  not  beginning  an  entirely 
new  study  after  their  school  days  if  they  have  never 
heard  of  Goldsmith  or  Addison,  Burke  or  Johnson, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  them  to  find  out  these  authors 
and  take  them  up  of  their  own  accord,  but  if  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  good  literature  in  their  school 


days,  they  will,  with  never-ending  delight,  read  the 
works  of  men  of  genius  in  preference  to  all  others. 

It  is  time  for  English  governesses  to  decide  what 
they  will  teach  the  future  women  of  England.  They 
can,  if  they  will,  make  the  present  generation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  more  charming  and  much  happier  women 
than  their  mothers  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  being. 

A  fascinating  sketch  of  a  woman  given  by  La 
Bruyere  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  ambition  of 
Englishwomen.  The  following  is  a  free  trans¬ 
lation  :  — 

“  The  mind  of  this  charming  woman  was  a  well-set 
diamond.  A  mixture  of  intellectual  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  occupies  the  eyes  and  heart  of  those  who 
speak  to  her ;  they  do  not  know  whether  it  is  more 
love  or  admiration  that  they  feel  for  her. 

“  There  is  in  her  the  making  of  a  perfect  friend, 
there  is  also  wherewith  to  take  one  further  than  friend¬ 
ship.  Too  young  and  fresh  not  to  please,  but  too 
modest  to  think  about  pleasing,  she  values  men  for 
their  merit,  and  thinks  of  them  only  as  friends. 

“  Bright  and  capable  of  feeling,  she  surprises  and 
interests  men  ;  nothing  ignorant  of  all  that  is  finest 
and  most  delicate  in  wit,  she  comes  out  with  happy 
sallies  which  give,  amongst  other  pleasures,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  answering. 

“  She  speaks  to  you  as  a  learner  who  wishes  to  be 
enlightened  -,  but  she  listens  to  you  as  though  she  were 
an  authority  who  appreciates  what  you  say,  and  with 
whom  nothing  that  you  say  is  lost. 

“  Far  from  trying  to  show  her  wit  by  arguing  with 
you  like  some  women  who  would  rather  be  called  witty 
than  wise  or  just,  she  beautifies  your  thought  and  applies 
it.  You  are  pleased  at  having  thought  so  well,  and  at 
having  expressed  it  better  than  you  had  any  idea  of. 

“  She  is  always  above  vanity,  whether  she  speaks  or 
writes  ;  she  forgets  to  be  superficial  where  depth  is 
necessary ;  she  understands  already  that  simplicity  is 
eloquence.  If  she  wishes  to  serve  any  one,  and  to  in¬ 
terest  you  in  their  cause,  she  leaves  fine  phrases,  and  tries 
to  move  you  by  sincerity,  ardour,  earnestness,  and  con¬ 
viction.  Her  strongest  trait  is  a  love  of  reading,  with  a 
taste  for  the  society  of  men  of  genius,  not  for  the 
sake  of  being  known  by  them,  but  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  them.  We  may  praise  her  beforehand  for  all 
the  wisdom  she  will  one  day  have,  and  for  the  qualities 
that  will  increase  with  her  years,  because  she  is  upright 
on  principle,  and  is  reserved  without  being  shy.  Should 
occasion  serve  we  may  expect  all  virtues  to  shine  in  her.” 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  such  a  woman  of  the 
girl  we  have  to  leach  is  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  beauties 
of  language,  and  teach  her  its  laws,  then  if  she  be  like 
the  man  to  whom 

“  -V  jiriinrose  l)y  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

.Vml  it  was  nothinff  more,” 

we  may  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  the  material,  not 
in  us. 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

“  MAKE  YOUR  GAME  i” 

OUR  honeymoon  lasted  just  four  days.  The  very 
day  after  our  wedding  my  husband  started  for 
town  immediately  after  breakfast  and  returned  to 
Brighton  barely  in  time  for  a  late  dinner,  and  was 
engaged  until  near  midnight  in  making  all  sorts  of  cal¬ 
culations  in  which  he  applied  for  my  assistance ;  but 
as  I  never  could  count  beyond  ten,  and  therefore  re¬ 
garded  figures  as  an  invention  of  the  Evil  One,  my 
co-operation  rather  embarrassed  than  helped  him. 

How  stupid  you  are !”  he  roughly  exclaimed. 
“  Confound  it  all,  I  hope  I  have  not  made  a  mistake  ; 
I  fancied  a  clever  woman  like  you  would  have  been 
as  good  as  half-a-dozen  paid  secretaries  and  ac¬ 
countants.” 

“  Oh,  George !”  I  cried,  the  tears  starting  to  my 
eyes ;  “  do  not  speak  to  me  so  unkindly.  Only  teach 
me  what  to  do  and  you  will  see  how  hard  I  can  work. 
You  are  all  I  h.ave  to  look  to  in  this  world,  and  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  please  you.” 

“  That  is  what  young  wives  always  say,”  he  re- 
tnrned  with  a  sneer.  “  Don’t  bother  me  now  for  the 
ijext  half-hour  and  I  shall  pull  through  well  enough 
Without  3’our  valuable  aid.” 

“  My  father  is  right,”  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  leaned 
Irack  in  my  chair,  feeling  very  like  a  butterfly  that, 
emerging  from  the  chrysalis,  spreads  out  its  wings  in 
the  morning  sunshine  only  to  find  itself  in  the  hands  of 
a  thoughtless  schoolboy,  to  be  presently  cast  aside 
crumpled,  maimed,  and  all  its  bright  colours  brushed 
away.  “  I  certainly  am  unlucky  in  my  matrimonial  pro¬ 
jects.  How  is  it  possible  this  man  can  so  suddenly 
luve  been  transformed  into  a  brute  ?  If  he  did  not 
lave  me  what  motive  could  he  have  had  for  pressing 
me  to  marry  him  ?  P.atience,  patience  !  it  may  be  that 
he  is  worried  by  some  mischance  in  his  affairs,  and  has 
spoken  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  without  re¬ 
membering  that  he  was  addressing  his  newly-married 
bride.” 

It  was  very  nearly  an  hour  before  he  again  looked 
up.  Snapping  his  fingers  gaily,  he  began  to  hum 
“  I.’or  est  une  chimere.”  Then,  noticing  my  depression, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  me — 

“  Forgive  me,  little  woman,  for  my  cruel  hastiness. 
I  was  terribly  put  out  by  those  infernal  figures,  and 
thought  I  saw  my  way  clearly  enough  to  an  awful  loss 
of  money,  but  I  have  discovered  the  disturbing  cause, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  my  previous 
calculations.” 

I  was  not  implacable,  and  that  little  cloud  dispersed 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  formed.  But  next  morning 
my  husband  again  went  up  to  London,  whence  he 
telegraphed  to  me  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him,  which 
was  considerate,  inasmuch  as  he  came  back  by  the  last 
train  The  whole  of  the  following  day,  however,  he 


remained  in  Brighton,  though  I  was  not  much  the  bettor 
for  his  company  beyond  the  m.i  J  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
back  for  some  hours  as  he  sat  at  a  small  table  by  the 
window  writing  letters  by  the  dozen,  which  he  gra¬ 
ciously  entrusted  to  me  to  convey  to  the  post-office.  To 
my  surprise  I  observed  that  they  were  mostly  directed  to 
peers  of  the  realm,  lords  by  courtesy,  right  honourables, 
baronets,  and  officers  in  the  household  regiments. 
However,  I  made  no  remark  on  the  subject,  as  I  had 
already  ascertained  that  I  had  caught  a  Tartar — a 
veritable  three-tailed  bashaw — who  brooked  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  whims  and  fancies,  and  whose  will 
was  law.  That  my  curiosity  was  a  good  deal  piqued 
I  don’t  pretend  to  deny,  but  I  held  my  peace,  saying  to 
myself  that  I  should  know  all  in  good  time,  and,  as  it 
happened,  knowledge  came  to  me  sooner  than  I  could 
have  wished — and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  evil. 

As  we  sat  together  that  evening  by  the  fireside,  my 
husband  broke  a  somewhat  long  silence  by  asking  me 
if  I  had  any  objection  to  shorten  our  stay  at  Brighton, 
as  he  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  be  away  from  his 
patients  at  that  time  of  the  year.  After  expressing  my 
readiness  to  return  to  London  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  I 
inquired  if  there  was  much  sickness  abroad. 

“  Ah  !”  he  replied,  “  I  should  tell  you  my  practice 
does  not  lie  in  the  way  of  bodily  sickness.  My  aim  is 
higher.  I  seek  to  administer  to  the  mind  diseased.” 

“  Poor  creatures  !”  said  I.  “  Have  you  many  deranged 
persons  under  your  care  ?  It  must  be  a  terrible  respon- 
sibilit}'.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  wish  to  get 
back  to  your  post,  of  duty,  and  only  wonder  that  you 
could  ever  venture  to  leave  it.” 

“  Oh  !  they  are  safe  enough,”  he  replied  with  one  of 
his  disagreeable  short  laughs,  that  always  sounded  like 
a  bark,  and  grated  on  the  ear  like  the  fabled  merriment 
of  the  hyaena.  “  They  are  in  very  good  hands.  My 
partner  is  a  deuced  deal  sharper  than  I  am,  I  suspect.” 

“  Your  partner,  George !  I  thought  a  physician 
could  not  enter  into  a  partnership  ?” 

“Possibly  not,”  he  drily  returned,  “but  you  see  I 
am  only  a  surgeon.  On  board  ship  every  practitioner  is 
an  M.D. ;  and  as  the  captain  began  by  dubbing  me 
Dr.  Sewell,  the  passengers  followed  his  example,  and 
for  my  part  I  modestly  accepted  the  honours  that  were 
thrust  upon  me.” 

Here  was  another  instance  of  the  elasticity  of  my 
husband’s  moral  principles.  I  was  disquieted  and 
shocked  by  his  tone,  but  to  keep  up  the  conversation  I 
asked  the  name  of  his  partner. 

“  Isaac  Hart,”  he  answered,  “  and  a  general  prac¬ 
titioner,  like  your  humble  servant.” 

“Is  not  that  a  Jewish  name?”  I  inquired.  “Mr. 
Hart  himself,  of  course,  is  a  Christian  ?’’ 

“  I  really  don’t  know  that  he  is,”  answered  my 
husband,  yawning  and  stretching  himself.  “  He  is 
certainly  not  an  Israelite  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  but 
you  can  put  him  through  the  catechism  yourself  to- 
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morrow.  He  and  his  wife  will  dine  with  us.  I  told 
him  we  should  go  up  in  the  forenoon.” 

So  all  had  been  arranged  before  he  asked  my  consent. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  there  being  dark  specks  on 
the  horizon,  but  I  determined  to  do  my  duty  with 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose,  and,  if  the  storm 
came,  to  meet  it  erect  and  composed. 

We  reached  “  home”  in  time  for  lunch,  which  was 
served  shortly  afterwards  in  the  breakfast  parlour.  A 
man  in  gorgeous  livery  w'aited  upon  us,  the  furniture 
was  new  and  handsome,  and  the  cook  was  evidently  an 
artist.  So  far  I  was  more  than  content,  but  the  walls 
were  hung  with  full-length  tinted  representations  of 
famous  ballet-dancers,  interspersed  with  hunting  and 
racing  prints,  highly  coloured  and  expensively  framed. 
After  lunch  my  husband  went  out,  while  I  devoted 
myself  to  a  tour  of  discovery  through  my  new  abode, 
and  was  charmed  with  the  richness  and  completeness  ol 
my  own  boudoir,  which  contained,  among  other  things,  a 
beautiful  rosewood  cottage  piano,  and  a  small  bookcase 
filled  with  elegant  editions  of  the  choicest  poetry  and 
polite  literature  of  Europe  and  America.  'I'he  dining¬ 
room  and  bedchambers  were  all  that  any  one  could 
reasonably  desire,  but  the  suite  of  drawing-room  apart¬ 
ments  was  inaccessible.  “  Master’s  got  the  key,”  was 
the  answer  I  drew  from  “  Jeames” — a  magnificent 
creature  who  lounged  out  of  the  parlour  in  a  languid 
manner  after  delivering  himself  of  this  brief  response 
to  my  inquiries.  However,  I  found  quite  enough  to 
do  to  pass  the  time  until  my  husband  returned,  bringing 
with  him  in  a  cab  a  small  box,  which,  on  being  opened, 
displayed  a  ball-dress  of  exquisite  taste  and  beauty. 
Of  course  I  poured  forth  a  cascade  of  thanks,  and 
J  bestowed  kisses  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most 
j  extortionate  of  babies,  but  he  seemed  rather  bored  by 
I  my  demonstrativeness,  and  told  me  he  wished  mo  to 
wear  the  dress  that  night. 

“  To-night,  George  !”  I  exclaimed.  “  Are  we  going 
out  to  a  dance  to-night  ^  I  am  so  sorry.  I  hoped  to 
have  had  a  quiet  little  evening  all  alone  with  you  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart.” 

“lam  afraid,  then,  you  will  be  slightly  disappointed,” 
he  replied.  “  By  the  way,  you  need  not  interfere  with 
the  household  arrangements.  Mrs.  Hart  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  look  after  the  servants  and  the  supplies  ; 
so  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cultivate  the  fine 
arts  and  make  yourself  generally  agreeable.  Hart  and 
his  wife  are  going  to  live  with  us.” 

“  Is  she  a  pleasant  person  ?”  I  faintly  asked,  for  the 
I  dark  specks  were  visibly  enlarging. 

“  That  depends  upon  taste,”  he  answered,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  “She  suits  her  husband,  and  that’s 
something  and  she  will  suit  me,  which  is  more  to  the 
purpose.  She  is  not  what  you  call  a  gentlewoman 
exactly  ;  but  she  understands  housekeeping  thoroughly, 
and  will  make  a  shilling  go  farther  than  half-a-crown 
would  in  your  hands.” 

“  Well,  George,  it  is  as  you  please.  You  are  master 
in  your  own  house — but  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  he  impatiently  replied.  “  You  must 
dispense  with  all  thr  t  tomfoolery  except  in  the  way  of 
business.  Our  day  begins  at  night.  Ten  o’clock  is 


our  dawn,  two  o’clock  our  meridian.  For  the  future 
we  shall  dine  at  eight ;  at  ten  you  will  dress  to  receive 
company ;  at  twelve  supper  will  be  served  ;  at  sunrise 
we  shall  all  go  to  bed,  except  Mrs.  Hart,  good  soul, 
who  will  then  be  getting  up.” 

“  But,  dear  George,  if  you  lead  such  a  life  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation  what  will  become  of  your  unhappy 
patients  ?  Let  them  be  your  first  thought,  George. 
Why  can  we  not  live  quietly  and  contentedly  in  each 
other’s  society  ?” 

“  My  dearly  beloved  wife,  allow  me  to  remark  that 
you  are  a  little  goose.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  my  patients 
that  I  am  about  to  exchange  the  cheerful  sunshine  for 
the  dazzling  glare  of  gas,  and  the  joyous  twitter  of 
birds  for — for — the  chink  of  gold  and  the  rustle  of 
bank-notes.  Your  duty,  my  fair  young  friend,  will  be 
to  entertain  our  patients  at  supper  and  play  the  part  of 
a  syren,  only  you  will  drown  them  in  Veuve  Clicquot’s 
sparkling  floods,  and  so  lure  them  to  the  tables  ‘  with 
verdure  clad’  to  w'hich  I  am  about  to  introduce  you.” 

So  saying,  he  led  me,  dumb  with  sickening  amaze¬ 
ment,  into  the  drawing-rooms.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  profusion  of  gilding,  but  as  I  looked 
around  I  observed  that  there  was  a  total  dearth  of 
ornaments  such  as  one  usually  sees  in  a  London  sahti. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than  three  dozen  chairs 
all  exactly  alike,  narrow,  but  solid.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  there  was  a  railing,  behind  which  was  a  high  office- 
desk  and  an  exceedingly  tall  chair,  and  in  the  centre 
stood  a  table  of  strange  aspect,  at  which  I  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  but  without  daring  to  open  my  lips.  “  Rouge  et 
noir,”  caielessly  remarked  my  husband,  as  he  conducted 
me  into  the  next  room,  which  was  set  out  with  card- 
tables.  Beyond  this  was  a  third  room.  “  The  betting 
ring — the  best  of  all  rings,”  said  he,  with  a  discordant 
laugh.  “  And  now,  madam,  do  you  understand  where 
you  are  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  George.  It  cannot  be.  This  is  too 
dreadful.  You  are  only  trying  me,  I  know.  All  this 
has  something  to  do  with  your  mad  patients.  Tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  rely  upon  my  aiding  you  to  the  best  of 
my  poor  ability.” 

“  What  strange  creatures  you  women  are !”  he 
answered  in  a  hard  sarcastic  tone.  “  You  believe  any¬ 
thing  that  is  impossible  and  contrary  to  reason,  but  you 
disbelieve  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses  when  their 
testimony  is  unwelcome.  Look  round  you  once  more, 
and  tell  me  if  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  real 
character  of  my  business.” 

I  sank  into  a  chair  and  pressed  my  hands  against  my 
eyes,  as  though  I  would  shut  out  the  horrible  truth. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  continued,  “  I  see  you  do  at  last  compre¬ 
hend  the  real  state  of  the  case.” 

“No,  no,  no,  George!”  I  cried,  starting  to  my  feet 
and  throwing  my  arms  round  his  neck.  “  I  will  not,  I 
cannot,  believe  it.  It  was  not  in  you  to  deceive  me  so 
cruelly.  Do  not  trifle  with  me,  I  entreat  you.  Oh,  kt 
me  still  have  faith  in  you  I” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  and  therefore  do  I  treat  you 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you  were  a  man.  Listen, 
and  you  shall  know  all — all  that  you  need  know,  that 
is.  With  the  aid  of  Hart’s  practical  experience  I  have 
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established,  well,  let  us  call  it  a  club — that  is  a  better 
name  than  a  hell — for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  in¬ 
curable.  In  other  words,  by  a  careful  system  of  deple¬ 
tion  I  propose  to  turn  incipient  gamblers  aside  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Cut  off  the  waters  at  the 
fountain  head  and  you  will  have  a  dry  channel,  you 
know.  That  is  precisely  the  secret  of  my  practice.  If 
men  will  ruin  themselves  it  is  better  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  while  still  young,  so  as  to  afford  them  time 
for  repentance  and  for  retrieving  their  broken  fortunes. 

I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  force  of  this  argument  and 
will  appreciate  the  disinterestedness  of  my  motives.  Very 
good  !  0  Each  member  of  this — club  pays  an  entrance 
fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  the  like  amount,  in  both  cases  payable  in  advance. 
In  return  for  these  extremely  moderate  charges  I  find 
rooms,  lights,  cards,  even  supper,  with  wine  a  disiretion. 
There  is  not  much  profit  out  of  that,  you  will  say.  Not 
very  much,  I  dare  say.  Fortunately  the  chances  of  the 
table  are  just  a  little  in  my  favour,  enough,  perhaps,  to 
enable  me  to  carry  on  this  establishment  till  I  have 
effected  a  perfect  cure  in  a  few  of  the  worst  cases. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  now  ?” 

“  It  is  disgraceful,  infamous  !  What  have  I  ever  said 
or  done  to  lower  myself  so  far  in  your  eyes  that  you 
should  deem  me  capable  of  assenting  to  such  degrada¬ 
tion  ?  How  did  you  dare  to  sue  for  my  love  ?  Why 
did  you  press  me  to  marry  you  when  you  only  wanted 
some  wretched  outcast  to  forward  your  shamelessness  ? 
Why - ?” 

“  Theie,  there,  there,  that  will  do  for  the  present. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  heroics,  and  I  hate 
being  questioned.  It  is  clear  that  I  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  wish  I  hadn’t.  I  thought  you  were  a  sen¬ 
sible  woman  at  bottom,  and  would  regard  the  matter 
in  a  proper  light.  Harr,  too,  fancied  that  a  presentable, 
ladylike  woman  presiding  at  the  supper-table  would 
give  a  tone  to  the  affair,  and  would  prevent  men  from 
wasting  their  effervescence  in  idle  talk,  and  send  them 
to  the  table  with  concentrated  energies.  Besides,  if 
the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  I  have  had  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  yourself  ever  since  I  first  met  you  on  board 
ship.  And  then  a  certain  sense  of  justice,  a  very  un¬ 
usual  weakness  in  my  case,  I  confess,  prompted  me  to 
offer  you  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  you  had 
planted,  though  by  my  hands.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  asked  ;  “  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  your  allusions  in  the  least ;  I  only  know  that  I  am 
the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate  of  women.” 

“  Pooh  !  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Lots  of  women  would 
give  their  ears  to  be  in  your  shoes.  But  it  was  with 
your  money  that  I  furnished  this  house  and  set  the  ball 
rolling.  The  assurance  office  paid  that  j^c,ooo  without 
a  murmur,  and,  as  there  was  no  good  in  keeping  two 
accounts  where  one  would  do,  I  threw  in  the  ;^'qco 
which,  I  told  you,  was  invested  in  India  Stock.  So 
you  see  we  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  must  lloat  or 
sink  together,” 

“  Never  !”  cried  I.  “  Nothing  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  have  aught  to  do  with  this  accursed  swindle. 
Take  my  money.  I  will  never  ask  you  for  a  farthing 


of  it,  nor  will  I  accept  any  further  service  at  your  hands. 
As  I  have  maintained  myself  thus  far  by  honest  industry, 
so,  with  God’s  blessing,  will  I  continue  to  do.  l  et  me 
go  forth  at  once  from  this  den  of  infamy,  and  while 
your  ill-gotten  plunder  remains  never  come  near  me.  If 
ever  you  repent  of  your  wickedness,  if  ever  sickness  or 
poverty  assail  you,  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  resume 
my  place  by  your  side,  to  cheer  you,  to  help  and  en¬ 
courage  you.  Till  then  farewell.” 

“  Good-bye,  and  joy  go  with  you  !”  he  replied,  with 
an  affected  laugh,  and  blowing  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of 
his  fingers. 

Hastily  repacking  what  few  things  I  had  taken  out 
of  my  trunks,  I  sent  for  a  cab,  and  returned  to  my  old 
apartments.  My  wedding  had  been  so  private  that  the 
landlady  never  suspected  my  reason  for  leaving  her,  and 
was  very  glad  to  get  back  a  lodger  who  gave  such  little 
trouble  and  was  so  punctual  in  her  payments.  Previous 
to  my  marriage  1  had  written  to  my  father,  and  begged 
him  to  officiate  on  the  occasion,  which  he  bluntly 
declined  to  do,  sending  me  at  the  same  time  ,^5 
“  purchase  a  wedding  garment,”  and  offering  the  usual 
congr.itulations.  For  all  that,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  melancholy  consequences  of  my 
last  matrimonial  venture,  in  the  hope  that  his  heart 
would  at  last  be  softened  towards  me,  especially  as  he 
was  now  alone  in  the  world,  his  daughter  being  settled 
in  our  old  neighbourhood.  His  answer  came  by  return 
of  post.  I  was  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  I  inherited 
the  levity  of  my  mother.  I  was  devoid  of  common 
decency.  I  married  only  fools  and  rogues,  and  must 
shift  for  myself.  Under  no  possible  circumstances 
was  I  ever  again  to  write  to  him.  He  cast  me  off  for 
ever.  Inclosed  was  a  cheque  for  £2^,  and  that  w.as 
the  last  communication  I  ever  received  from  my  poor 
dear  father,  who  shortly  afterwards  married  an 
“  Honourable,”  the  penniless  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer, 
who  had  six  others  to  dispose  of  at  very  reduced 
rates — the  “  alarming  sacrifice,”  however,  being  really 
on  the  part  of  their  husbands. 

I  had  become  so  used  to  trouble  and  disappointment 
that  my  father’s  unnatural  hardness  of  heart  caused 
me  only  a  momentary  pang,  and  it  was  with  a  bitter 
smile  that  I  poked  his  letter  in  between  the  bars  of  the 
grate  and  watched  it  blaze,  blacken,  and  crumble  into 
ashes.  On  the  termination  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
I  resumed  the  task  of  tuition,  still  retaining  my  maiden 
name,  by  which  I  was  previously  known,  and  ere  long 
found  myself  earning  a  respectable  and  competent  in¬ 
come.  Of  my  husband  I  heard  nothing  whatever, 
neither  good,  bad,  nor  indifferent,  for  the  space  of  two 
whole  years,  when,  as  I  was  going  forth  one  morning 
to  my  daily  work,  my  eye  rested  on  a  contents-bill  ot 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  on  which  was  printed  in  capital 
letters  a  line  that  ran  thus  : — “  attack  upon  a  notud 
GAMBLING-HOUSE.”  I  tried  to  Walk  past,  reasoning  with 
myself  against  the  absurdity  of  yielding  to  impulses 
aud  then  calling  them  presentiments.  It  was  to  no 
purpose.  My  anxiety  was  too  great  to  be  even  lulled 
without  a  certain  knowledge  of  its  groundlessness.  I 
turned  into  the  shop,  laid  down  a  penny,  took  up  a 
paper,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  my  agitation  would 
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permit  me.  It  was  even  worse  than  I  had  anticipated. 
The  police  had  forced  an  entrance  into  that  odious 
house,  and  made  several  arrests.  The  proprietor,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Sewell,  had  very  nearly 
effected  his  escape.  Getting  out  of  a  bedroom  window 
.at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  standing  upon  the  sill, 
he  had  contrived  to  grasp  the  water-pipe,  and  had 
descended  half-way  to  the  bottom,  when  a  rusty  staple 
gave  way,  and,  the  pipe  breaking,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  paved  courtyard  below,  where  he  was  found 
by  a  constable  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  On 
being  conveyed  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  right  leg,  and  that  his  right  shoulder  was  dis¬ 
located,  and  that  two  ribs  on  that  side  were  broken, 
one  of  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  lungs.  Little 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  The  police, 
moreover,  had  discovered  that  his  real  name  was  Seeley, 
and  that  he  was  an  escaped  convict  who  had  been 
transported  some  ten  years  previously  for  a  particularly 
bad  case  of  embezzlement,  forgery,  and  fraud.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  police  had  proceeded  on  infor¬ 
mation  laid  by  the  prisoner’s  accomplice  and  colleague, 
a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character,  who  had  been 
moved  by  jealousy  to  this  act  of  treachery. 

I  read  this  shocking  narrative  through  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  with  an  emotion  of  awe.  Falling  on  my 
knees  I  pnayed  fervently  that  the  sinner  might  be 
awakened  to  repentance  before  the  gates  of  mercy  were 
closed  for  ever,  and  that  I  too  might  be  strengthened 
to  fulfil  my  duty  under  these  trying  circumstances.  I 
then  wrote  apologetic  notes  to  my  different  pupils, 
which  I  sent  round  by  a  private  messenger,  and  telling 
the  landlady  that  I  should  probably  not  return  before 
the  evening,  I  hailed  a  cab  and  desired  the  man  to 
drive  me  to  Apsley  House,  for  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  name  the  word  “  hospital.”  After  some  little  deten¬ 
tion,  I  was  conducted  to  the  bedside  of  the  prisoner, 
who  gazed  at  me  for  an  instant  as  if  doubtful  of  my 
motives,  but  was  quickly  reassured  by  the  agit.ation  I 
vainly  strove  to  conceal. 

“  I  did  not  deserve  this,”  he  feebly  moaned,  “  but  I 
am  glad  you  came.” 

“  Oh,  George,  how  could  you  doubt  that  I  should 
come  Did  I  not  tell  you  when  we  parted  that  in  the 
hour  of  affliction  I  should  resume  my  post  by  your 
side  ?  Here  I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty  as  your  true 
and  faithful  wife.” 

“  God  bless  you  for  this,  but  you  are  no  wife  of 
mine.  I  was  married  under  a  false  name,  and  in  a 
Church  that  I  do  not  recognise.  If  I  have  any  religion 
at  all,  I  am  a  Catholic.  I  did  not  think  of  that  at  the 
time,  nor  did  I  intend  to  deceive  you  except  as  to  my 
identity.  Had  you  elected  to  remain  with  me  I  should 
have  treated  you  as  my  wife,  but  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
You  could  not  have  raised  me,  and  would  have  ended 
in  being  dragged  down  to  my  own  level.” 

“  Nevermind  that  now,”  I  said  ;  “  only  tell  me  how 
I  can  help  you.  I  have  saved  a  little  money,  of  which 
you  must  dispose  as  freely  as  I  offer  it ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  my  jewels,  some  of  which  are  valuable  What 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  done 


He  turned  his  head  aside  and  wept  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two.  At  length  he  murmured — 

“  I  had  not  thought  ever  to  shed  another  tear.  My 
mind  was  set  upon  avenging  myself  on  that  scoundrel 
Harr,  but  now  I  forgive  him  as  I  pray  God  to  forgive 
me  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done  to  you.  Stay  with  me 
yet  a  little.  Pray  with  me — nay,  rather  pray  for  me. 
I  have  not  long  to  live.  I  could  wish  to  make  my 
peace  with  He.\ven,  for  1  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  mercy  of  men.” 

He  lingered  for  nearly  a  week.  Each  day  I  visited 
him  for  an  hour,  which  was  spent  in  prayer  and  in 
reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  while  he  listened  with 
rapt  attention,  his  lips  moving,  and  tears  coursing  each 
other  down  his  wan  cheeks.  As  I  was  leaving  him  for 
the  last  time,  though  I  little  thought  that  it  would  be  so, 
for  he  seemed  better,  coughed  less,  and  was  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  pain,  he  whispered  in  a  faint  tone  and 
with  a  trembling  voice — 

“  Dear  friend,  kiss  me  before  you  go.  Give  me  the 
kiss  of  peace  .and  forgiveness.  Do  not  come  to-monow 
unless  I  send  for  you.” 

I  leaned  over  the  sufferer  and  kissed  him  on  his  lips. 

“  I  forgive  you  from  my  heart,  George,  hlay 
Heaven  be  gracious  to  you,  my  poor  erring,  stricken 
George !” 

“  Am“n  !” 

He  tighed  and  slightly  moved.  His  jaw  dropped. 
He  was  dead. 

Years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  that  terrible 
moment,  but  I  cannot  look  back  upon  it  even  now 
without  a  sensation  of  dread,  caused,  not  by  the  scene 
I  then  witnessed,  and  in  which  I  bore  such  a  painful 
pirt,  but  by  a  scrap  of  paper  found  in  his  closed  h  ind. 
How  he  obtained  the  paper  or  the  pencil  with  which 
he  had  traced  the  awful  confession  was  never  dis¬ 
covered — perhaps  because  no  very  strict  inquiry  was 
made — but  these  words  were  scrawled  on  it  in  almost 
illegible  characters  : — 

“  Henry  Ormiston  was  pushed  overboard  by  me.  I 
threw  the  buoy  far  away  from  him.  He  could  have 
been  saved  had  I  not  lied  to  the  captain.  I  thought 
his  widow  would  have  been  rich.  I  intended  to  marry 
her.  God  forgive  me,  as  I  truly  repent  me  of  this  great 
sin.” 

I  was  ill  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  being  struck 
down  by  brain-fever  before  I  reached  the  door  of  the 
hospital.  It  was  well  for  me  that  it  was  so,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  treated  in 
that  admirable  institution.  On  my  case  being  privately 
made  known  to  some  charitable  individuals  who  never 
weary  in  doing  good,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
subscribed  to  en.able  me  to  go  to  the  seaside  until  my 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  permit  me  to  resume 
my  professional  studies.  Nor  did  their  considerateness 
end  there,  for  to  their  recommendations,  and  to  the 
interest  they  took  in  my  welfare,  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  my  best  pupils — best  in  every  sense.  Time 
and  occupation  have  done  much  to  efface  the  sad 
memories  of  my  unhappy  youth,  and  as  the  years  roll 
on  I  doubt  not  I  shall  have  more  and  more  reason  to 
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be  thankful  for  the  lessons  of  adversity — a  harsh 
teacher,  but  whose  teachings  are  oftentimes  the  most 
profitable  of  all,  if  men  will  only  turn  them  to  a  right 
account. 

Postscript. — While  the  foregoing  sheets  were  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  press,  I  was  one  day  sauntering  to 
and  fro  under  the  beautiful  elm-trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  when  I  became  conscious  that  an  elderly  lady 
was  watching  me  with  keen  attention.  Fixing  my  eyes 
upon  her,  I  instantly  recognised  the  kind  friend  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  as  Mrs.  Roberts.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  all  the  names  I  have  used  are  fictitious,  how¬ 
ever  true  may  be  the  incidents  I  have  endeavoured  to 
relate.  For  a  moment  I  was  so  overcome  by  a  ru^h 
of  tumultuous  thoughts  and  recollections  that  I  stood 
as  one  spellbound.  “  Anastasia  !”  she  exclaimed  in  her 
soft,  gentle  voice,  and  the  next  instant  she  pressed  me  to 
her  bosom  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  child.  After  a  little 
while  she  told  me  that  her  husband  had  retired  from 
business,  and  had  purchased  a  pretty  little  place  in 
Devonshire,  that  she  had  written  to  my  father  for  my 
address  shortly  after  their  return  to  England,  and  that 
he  had  denied  all  knowledge  of  my  movements,  and 
that  she  had  more  than  once  advertised  in  the  Times  in 
a  manner  that  I  could  not  have  misunder&tood  had  I  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  that  paper.  She  was  then  staying 
at  an  hotel  near  Hyde  Park,  whither  I  accompanied  her. 
Before  we  parted  she  was  in  possession  of  my  whole 
history,  which  drew  from  her  many  tears,  and  scarce 
fewer  kisses.  Next  morning,  while  I  was  still  at  break¬ 


fast,  slie  appeared,  all  radiant  in  smiles,  and  told  me 
that  I  must  straightway  get  rid  of  my  pupils  and  make 
up  my  mind  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  Devonshire. 
Resistance  was  out  of  the  question,  nor  did  I  attempt 
to  make  any,  inexpressibly  thankful  to  Providence  for 
raising  up  such  a  friend  and  providing  such  a  heme  for 
one  so  lonely  and  desolate,  and  whose  misfortunes  were 
directly  traceable  to  an  accident  for  which  she  was  in 
no  way  accountable.  Had  my  mother  possessed  any 
other  names  than  Anastasia  Marcel,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  I  should  ever  have  been  christened 
Anastasia  Marcella,  in  which  case  my  father  would 
never  have  troubled  himself  to  cram  me  with  Greek  and 
Latin.  Without  that  fatal  gift  of  learning  I  should 
never  have  visited  Oakley  Park,  nor  made  a  fool  of 
myself  with  Dolly  Gascoigne.  But  for  that  folly,  again, 
I  should  never  have  been  banished  to  India,  nor  have 
given  my  hand  and  heart  to  a  bigamist.  Had  no  bigamy 
been  committed,  no  murder  would  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated,  nor  should  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
returned  convict  and  accomplished  swindler.  This 
story  would  then  never  have  been  written,  to  tell  how 
the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  may  depend  upon  the  wrong 
bias,  however  slight,  imparted  at  the  baptismal  font. 
Let  parents  take  warning  from  my  sad  experience,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  homely  names  which  some¬ 
how  always  remind  me  of  the  dear,  old-fashioned, 
sweet-smelling  fiowers,  with  simple  English  designations, 
which  are  so  fast  disappearing  from  our  gardens  to 
make  way  for  the  more  showy  combinations  of  red, 
blue,  and  yellow. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

BY  MRS.  M.  A.  DAINES. 


Welcome,  sweet  flow’rs,  twice  welcome  now  the  year 
Is  waning  fast,  and  few  delights  are  left 
For  those  pure  souls  who  cherish  Nature’s  gifts 
Who  love  to  wander  at  the  sunset  hour 
In  search  of  mossy  banks  and  flow’ry  dells. 

Which  none  save  fairy  feet  have  touched  before. 

Such  joys  are  past  !  Sweet  Spring-time  came  and  went. 
It  brought  us  tender  flow’rs  that  quickly  died. 

As  if  to  teach  a  lesson  to  mankind. 

And  show  how  swiftly  earthly  joys  pass  by. 

Then  came  the  Summer,  gorgeous  for  awhile. 
Bestowing  fruit  and  flow’rs  with  lavish  hand. 

Next,  Autumn  does  appear,  while  yet  the  glow 
Of  Summer  still  remains,  and  gilds  the  scene  : 

Just  like  dissolving  views,  which  do  so  blend. 

And  take  each  other’s  place,  that  none  can  say 
Where  that  one  ended,  and  where  this  began. 

But  Autumn  now  is  reigning,  and  its  flow’rs 
Are  beauteous  emblems  of  a  love  divine. 

Adapting  all  things  to  conditions  found  ; 


Thus  rarest  flowers  linger  with  us  long, 

As  if  to  make  amends  for  being  scarce. 

And  likewise  recompense  our  tender  care. 

They  do  not  droop,  and  fade,  and  die  so  soon 
As  fragile  flow’rs  are  wont,  that  come  in  Spring  ; 
Nor  like  the  Summer  Rose,  which  blooms  and  fades 
(Because  it  shrinks  from  Sol’s  too  ardent  gaze). 
Radiant  at  midday,  and  at  eve  is  dead  ! 

As  Autumn  flowers  will  reward  the  care 
Which  kindly  hands  are  willing  to  bestow. 

So  let  us  give  our  dear  ones  cheerful  love. 

And  tender  sympathy,  when  Autumn  comes 
Upon  them  ;  they  might  linger  wiih  us  then 
Yet  longer  than  if  treated  with  neglect. 

Or  even  worse,  if  made  to  feel  the  chill 
Which  comes  from  scornful  look  or  unkind  word. 

Sweet  flowers  do  not  simply  bloom  to  please. 

They  bring  us  fragrant  lessons  in  their  leaves  ; 

Meek  messengers  of  Heav’n  !  whose  silent  ways 
Speak  volumes  to  those  minds  that  deign  to  learn. 
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HOMES  ABROAD. 


A  SEKIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE 

OUR  readers  will  remember  that  last  month  we  pro¬ 
mised  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
gastronome,  Brillat-Savarin,  through  his  book  on  the 
“  Physiology  of  Taste,”  Unfortunately  his  book  is  little 
known  in  England.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
united  to  great  learning  keen  observation  of  life,  and 
the  details  that  make  up  life.  Those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  despise  good  cooking,  and  to  think  the  details 
of  a  delicious  dish  beneath  their  notice,  will  do  well  to 
ask  themselves  why  a  man  who  knew  five  living  lan¬ 
guages,  besides  the  necessary  classical  languages,  could 
condescend  to  write  a  book  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  says  himself  that  all  the  learning  that  made 
him  a  natural  philosopher,  a  chemist,  a  physiologist, 
and  a  scholar  was  necessary  to  him  in  this  work. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  sensible  people  than  to 
hear  men,  for  whose  attainments  and  intelligence  the 
world  has  a  great  respect,  throwing  the  light  of  those 
attainments  and  that  intelligence  over  common  things. 
After  all  is  said  and  done  life  is  made  up  of  common 
things  ;  they  influence  us  whether  we  will  or  no,  and 
we  have  long  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  phi¬ 
losophy  is  vain  which  has  not  for  object  the  progress 
of  the  whole  life  of  man.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  be  doing  our  readers  good  service  if  we  inter¬ 
rupt  for  the  present  our  conversations,  and  turn  over 
with  them  the  pages  of  this  fascinating  book. 

Here  are  some  of  the  aphorisms  on  which  he  founds 
his  physiology  : — 

“I.  The  universe  would  not  exist  without  life,  and 
all  living  creatures  take  nourishment, 

“  2.  Animals  feed  ;  man  eats  ;  only  cultivated  men 
know  how  to  eat. 

“  3.  The  destiny  of  nations  depends  on  their  food.* 

“  4.  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are. 

“  5.  The  Creator,  while  compelling  men  to  eat  in 
order  to  live,  invites  them  to  it  by  appetite,  and  recom¬ 
penses  them  by  pleasure, 

“  6.  The  table  is  the  only  place  where  no  one  is  dull 
for  the  first  hour. 

“  7.  People  who  are  intemperate  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  do  not  k  now  how  to  cat  or  drink. 

“  8.  The  order  of  eating  is  to  begin  with  the  most 
substantial  things,  and  finish  with  the  lightest. 

“  9,  The  order  of  drinking  is  to  begin  with  the 
most  temperate  drinks,  and  finish  with  the  strongest  or 
most  perfumed. 

“  10.  It  is  a  heresy  to  pretend  that  only  one  sort  of 
wine  should  be  drunk  at  a  meal.  After  the  third  glass 
the  best  wine  only  awakens  an  obtuse  sensation. 

“II.  Cooks  are  made,  but  roasters  are  born. 

“  12.  The  most  indispensable  quality  in  a  cook  is 
punctuality.  It  ought  also  to  be  that  of  a  guest. 

■  “  13.  To  wait  for  one  guest  too  long  is  to  be  rude  to 

all  the  rest. 

*  See  Buckle’s  Ilistory  of  Citilisallon.  Note  by  Translator. 


IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 

“14.  A  host  who  Invites  friends  and  gives  no  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  repast  he  gives 
them  is  not  worthy  to  have  friends. 

“15.  The  mistress  of  the  house  ought  always  to 
take  care  that  the  coffee  is  excellent,  and  the  master 
that  the  wine  and  liqueurs  are  of  the  best. 

“16.  To  invite  friends  is  to  take  charge  of  their 
happiness  for  the  whole  time  they  are  under  your  roof.” 

In  a  dialogue  which  precedes  the  work  the  author 
tells  the  public  his  reasons  for  publishing  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  one  of  his  friends — a  learned  doctor. 
At  last  the  doctor  prevails  over  his  fricna’s  objectio;ii, 
and  the  dialogue  finishes  thus  : — 

“  The  Author. — Take  care,  for  I  shall  talk  uboat 
you. 

“  The  Friend. — What  can  you  say  about  me?  You 
cannot  frighten  me. 

“  The  Author. — I  shill  not  say  that  our  common 
country  glories  in  your  birth  ;  that  at  twenty-four  years 
old  you  had  published  an  elementary  work  which 
became  classical  at  once,  and  has  remained  so  ever 
since ;  that  your  well-merited  reputation  attracts  con¬ 
fidence,  that  your  presence  reassures  your  patients,  that 
your  skill  astonishes  them,  that  your  sympathy  consoles 
them — every  one  knows  that.  But  I  will  reveal  to 
everybody  (drawing  myself  up),  to  all  France  (to  my 
full  height)  to  the  entire  world,  the  only  fault  you 
have. 

“  The  Friend  (seriously). — What  is  that  ? 

“  The  Author. — A  habit  against  which  all  my  exhor¬ 
tations  have  been  vain, 

“  The  /'V/Vw/ (frightened). — But  you  are  keeping  roe 
in  suspense. 

“  The  Author. — You  eat  too  quickly.” 

Taste  being  one  of  the  six  senses  that  the  author 
finds  existing  in  humanity,  he  finds  that,  like  the  other 
five,  it  was  at  first  very  dull.  “  The  first  sensations 
were  purely  direct ;  sight  had  no  precision,  hearing  was 
confused,  and  taste  had  no  choice.” 

Each  sense  has  helped  the  others  to  improve  ;  touch 
has  rectified  the  errors  of  sight,  taste  is  helped  by- 
sight  and  smell,  &c. 

“  Sight  has  given  birth  to  painting,  sculpture,  and 
to  every  sort  of  spectacle. 

“  Sound  has  engendered  melody,  harmony,  dancing, 
and  music  in  all  its  branches;  and  instruments. 

“  'Faste  to  the  production,  choice,  and  preparation 
of  all  that  can  serve  for  food. 

“  Touch  to  all  the  .arts,  to  dexterity,  to  manufactures." 

All  these  senses  are  capable  of  the  utmost  cultivatioe, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  cultivated  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  Civilisation  has  not  done  much  for  the  touch 
as  a  sensitive  organ.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  centuries 
to  come  may  enlarge  its  domain. 

“  It  is  only  four  centuries  ago  since  harmony  w-as 
discovered  ;  it  is  to  sounds  what  painting  is  to  colours. 
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On  Taste. 

“  Our  power  of  tasting  has  two  uses  : — 

“I.  It  invites  us  by  pleasure  to  repair  the  continual 
losses  that  the  action  of  living  makes  in  our  systems. 

“2.  It  helps  us  to  choose  amongst  the  different  sub¬ 
stances  that  Nature  offers  us  those  that  can  best  serve 
us  for  aliment. 

“  In  this  choice  taste  is  powerfully  aided  by  smell. 

It  may  be  established  as  a  general  maxim  that  nutritive 
substances  are  neither  repulsive  to  taste  or  smell.” 

The  author  examines  like  a  physician  the  mechanical 
action  of  taste.  He  finds  that  the  tongue,  cheeks, 
palate,  and  nose  all  help — even  the  gums. 

“  The  sensations  of  taste  reside  principally  in  the 
papilla?  of  the  tongue.  Anatomy  teaches  us  that  all 
tongues  are  not  equally  furnished  with  papillae.  This 
explains  why,  of  two  guests  seated  at  the  same  banquet, 
one  is  deliciously  affected  whilst  the  other  looks  as 
though  he  was  eating  because  he  was  obliged.  The 
empire  of  taste  has  likewise  its  blind  and  deaf. 

“  No  taste  can  be  complete  without  a  fine  sense  of 
smell.  The  author  is  convinced  that  taste  and  smell 
form  one  sense  of  which  the  mouth  is  the  laboratory 
and  the  nose  the  chimney  ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
the  mouth  tastes  tangible  substances  and  the  nose  the 
gises.  Everything  that  has  taste  has  smell.  The  nose 
paralysed  as  in  a  cold  paralyses  taste;  holding  the  nose 
does  too. 

“  Taste  gives  rise  to  three  different  classes  of  sen¬ 
sation — viz.,  a  direct  sensation,  a  complete  sensation,  and 
a  rejiective  sensation. 

“  The  direct  sensation  is  the  first  perception  that 
comes  from  the  direct  action  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  while  the  substance  is  still  on  the  front  pait  of 
the  tongue. 

“  The  complete  sensation  is  the  one  composed  of  this 
first  perception,  and  of  a  second  which  takes  place 
when  the  substance  passes  to  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  strikes  the  organ  of  taste  by  its  taste  and  perfume. 

“  Lastly,  the  reflective  sensation  is  the  judgment 
given  by  the  mind  on  the  impressions  that  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  this  organ. 

“  Now  let  us  put  this  system  in  action,  and  notice 
what  happens  when  a  man  eats  or  drinks. 

“He  who  eats  a  peach,  for  instance,  is  at  first 
agreeably  struck  by  its  odour ;  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth 
and  experiences  a  sensation  of  freshness  and  acidity 
which  engages  him  to  continue ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
moment  of  swallowing  when  the  mouthful  passes  under 
the  nasal  tube  that  the  perfume  is  revealed  to  him,  and 
the  sensation  that  a  peach  ought  to  give  is  complete. 
Lastly,  it  is  only  when  he  has  swallowed  it  that  he 
Judges  the  sensation,  and  says  to  himself,  ‘  That  was 
delicious.’  ” 

The  same  operation  takes  place  in  drinking  wine. 
And  it  is  a  consequence  of  these  principles  that  true 
amateurs  always  sip  their  wine,  for  at  each  sip  they 
receive  the  entire  sum  of  pleasure  that  they  would  have 
experienced  if  they  had  drunk  the  glassful  off  at  once. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  staying  in  a  French 
country  chateau  where  the  cellar  of  the  host  was  re¬ 
nowned  through  all  the  department. 


The  day  of  the  writer’s  arrival  two  bottles  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  host.  He  poured  out  of  the  one  with 
a  seal  into  the  smaller  glasses  that  were  placed  for  us. 

I  noticed  soon  after  that  the  other  bottle  had  disappeared. 

The  next  day  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
dropped  in  to  breakfast.  I  noticed  again  the  two 
bottles.  Like  the  preceding  day,  our  host  poured  the 
wine  into  the  smaller  glasses  from  the  sealed  bottle. 

I  began  to  guess  the  reason  of  the  two  bottles,  and 
narrowly  watched  host  and  guest.  The  wine  from  the 
sealed  bottle,  by-the-bye,  was  worthy  of  Brillat-Savarin 
himself.  The  first  time  the  guest  raised  his  smaller 
glass  to  his  lips  I  saw  our  host  watching  him  he 
drank  it  off  at  a  draught.  The  host  refilled  it  imme¬ 
diately,  but  from  the  other  bottle,  whilst  he  still  continued 
to  serve  himself,  his  wife,  and  me  from  the  sealed 
bottle.  Was  he  not  a  sensible  man  ?  He  set  his  pearls 
instead  of  wasting  them. 

“  Taste,”  says  our  author,  “  gives  us  more  pleasure 
than  any  other  sense.”  He  sums  up  the  reasons  thus  : — 

“  I.  Because  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  the  only  one 
that,  taken  with  moderation,  is  not  followed  by  fatigue. 

“  2.  Because  it  belongs  to  all  seasons,  to  all  ages, 
and  to  all  conditions. 

“  3.  Because,  of  necessity,  it  comes  several  times  a 
day. 

“  4.  Because  it  can  be  mixed  with  other  pleasures, 
and  even  console  us  for  their  absence. 

“  5.  Because  its  impressions  are  more  lasting  and 
more  dependent  on  our  will. 

“6.  Because  we  know  that  we  are  doing  ourselves 
good  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  enjoying  ourselves.” 

Science  of  Gastronomy. 

“  Gastronomy  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  feeds  man. 
Its  end  is  the  conservation  of  life  by  means  of  the  best 
possible  food. 

“  Gastronomy  has  relations  with  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  cookery,  and  commerce. 

“  It  considers  the  sense  of  taste  in  its  pleasures  and 
pains ;  it  has  discovered  the  gradual  excitement  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  it  rules  their  action,  it  has  placed 
limits  beyond  which  a  man  who  respects  himself  ought 
never  to  pass. 

“  It  considers  the  action  of  food  on  the  morals  of 
man,  on  his  imagination,  his  mind,  his  judgment,  his 
courage,  and  his  perceptions,  whether  he  be  awake  or 
asleep,  active  or  inactive. 

“  Some  substances  ought  to  be  eaten  before  they 
reach  maturity — such  as  capers,  asparagus,  sucking-pigs ; 
some,  pigeons  and  other  animals,  eaten  young ;  others 
at  the  moment  when  they  have  attained  all  the  perfection 
they  are  susceptible  of — such  as  melons,  most  fruits, 
mutton,  beef,  and  other  adult  animals ;  others  when 
they  begin  to  decompose — such  as  medlars,  woodcocks, 
and,  above  all,  pheasants. 

“  It  also  comprises  all  we  drink,  according  to  season, 
place,  and  climate.  It  teaches  how  to  prepare  and  to 
keep,  and,  above  all,  to  present  them  in  their  proper 
order,  so  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  them  shall 
go  on  augmenting  until  the  moment  when  pleasure  is  at 
an  end  and  cbuse  begins. 
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“  Gastronomy  observes  men  and  things  so  as  to 
transport  from  one  country  to  another  all  that  is  worthy 
of  being  known  ;  makes  a  feast,  wisely  ordered,  an 
abridgment  of  the  world  in  which  each  part  of  it  is 
represented.” 

A  few  remarks  on  game  will  interest  our  readers. 

Game. 

“  Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  animals  good  for 
food  that  are  found  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  live  in 
their  natural  state  of  liberty.  We  divide  it  into  three 
kinds  : — 

“  The  first  consists  of  the  thrush  and  all  smaller 
birds. 

“  The  second  comprises  the  crake,  woodcock,  par¬ 
tridge,  pheasant,  rabbit,  and  hare. 

“  The  third  is  known  under  the  name  of  venison,  and 
comprises  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  and  all  fissiped 
animals. 

“  Game  is  a  healthy,  warming,  and  tasteful  food,  and 
easy  enough  for  young  people  to  digest. 

“  Game  will  not  make  good  dishes  unless  well  dressed. 
It  depends  more  on  the  cook  than  butcher’s  meat. 

“  The  game  of  different  parts  takes  a  peculiarity  from 
the  country.  A  partridge  from  Perigord  has  a  different 
taste  from  a  Sologne  partridge,  and  a  hare  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  an  insignificant  dish  compared 
with  a  hare  from  Dauphiny. 

“  The  best  of  all  little  birds  is  the  fig-pecker.  It  is 
as  fat  as  the  robin  or  the  ortolan.  Nature  has  endowed 
it  with  a  slight  bitter  and  a  unique  perfume  that  fill  all 
the  pleasures  of  taste. 

“  Quails,  amongst  game,  properly  speaking,  please 
equally  by  their  taste,  form,  and  colour.  It  is  an  act  of 
ignorance  to  offer  them  otherwise  than  roasted  or  in 
paper,  because  its  perfume  is  fugitive,  and  if  steeped  in 
any  liquid  it  dissolves,  evaporates,  and  is  lost. 

“  Above  all  the  rest  comes  the  pheasant,  but  few 
mortals  know  how  to  take  it  ‘  to  a  turn.’  A  pheasant 
eaten  the  week  it  is  killed  is  neither  so  good  as  a  partridge 
or  a  chicken.  Eaten  at  the  right  moment  it  is  a  tender 
meat  of  strong  taste,  and  resembles  both  fowl  and 
venison.  This  moment  so  desirable  is  when  the 
pheasant  begins  to  decompose ;  its  aroma  is  then  deve¬ 
loped,  and  gets  joined  to  an  oil  that  wanted  fermen¬ 
tation  to  bring  it  to  perfection  like  the  oil  of  coffee 
needs  roasting. 

“  It  must  not  be  plucked  before  it  is  ready  for  cooking. 
The  contact  of  the  flesh  with  the  air  neutralises  some 
portions  of  the  aroma.  A  pheasant  should  be  dressed  in 
the  following  manner : — Take  two  woodcocks,  dress 
them  and  take  out  the  bones,  so  as  to  make  two  lots — 
one  of  the  flesh,  the  other  of  the  entrails  and  livers. 
Take  the  flesh  and  make  a  stuffing  by  mincing  it  with 
beef  marrow  cooked  by  steam,  a  little  lard,  pepper,  salt. 


fine  herbs,  and  enough  good  truffles  to  stuff  the  inside 
of  the  pheasant.  This  stuffing  must  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  spread  outside,  and  this  is  rather  difficult  when 
the  pheasant  is  far  gone.  However,  it  can  be  managed 
sometimes  by  fastening  a  crust  of  bread  with  string  on 
the  bird. 

“  Prepare  a  slice  of  bread  two  inches  larger  every 
way  than  the  pheasant  lying  lengthways  ;  then  take  the 
livers  and  the  entrails  of  the  woodcock  and  chop  them 
with  two  large  truffles,  an  anchovy,  a  little  fat  bacon, 
and  a  piece  of  fresh  butter. 

“Spread  this  paste  equally  on  the  toast,  and  place  it 
under  the  pheasant  prepared  as  above  so  as  to  receive 
all  the  juice  that  foils  from  the  pheasant  while  it  is 
roasting. 

“  When  the  pheasant  is  cooked,  lay  it  gracefully  on 
the  toast,  surround  it  with  bitter  oranges,  and  repose  on 
your  laurels. 

“  Burgundy  is  the  best  wine  to  drink  with  this  dish. 
I  have  found  out  this  fact  by  a  suite  of  observations 
that  have  cost  me  more  to  work  than  a  table  of 
logarithms. 

“  A  stuffed  pheasant  has  been  prepared  unJer  my 
eyes  by  the  worthy  chef,  Picard,  at  the  chateau  of  La 
Grange,  the  house  of  my  charming  friend,  Madame 
de  Ville  Plaine,  brought  to  table  by  the  major-domo 
Louis,  walking  with  processional  strides.  It  was 
examined  with  as  much  care  as  a  bonnet  by  Madame 
Herbault ;  it  was  tasted  with  attention,  and  during  this 
learned  work  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  shone  like  stars, 
their  lips  took  the  tint  of  coral,  and  their  physiognomy 
turned  to  ecstasy. 

“  What  is  more,  I  presented  just  such  another  to  a 
comity  of  the  supreme  court  of  magistrature.  After  the 
necessary  examination,  the  doyen  articulated  with  gravity 
the  word  ‘  Excellent.’  All  heads  nodded  in  sign  of 
acquiescence,  and  the  verdict  was  unanimous. 

“  I  noticed  that,  during  this  deliberation,  the  noses  of 
these  venerable  men  were  agitated  by  an  olfactory 
movement,  that  their  august  foreheads  were  enlightened 
by  a  peaceful  serenity,  and  that  their  truthful  mouths 
were  moved  by  something  jubilant,  resembling  a  half¬ 
smile. 

“  These  marvellous  effects  are  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Treated  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  the  pheasant,  already 
distinguished  in  itself,  is  impregnated  outside  with  the 
delicious  flavour  of  carbonised  lard.  Inside  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  aromas  that  escape  from  the  wood¬ 
cock  and  the  truffle.  The  toast,  already  so  richly  en¬ 
dowed,  receives  as  well  the  juice  of  triple  merit  that 
flows  from  the  roasting  fowl. 

“  Thus  of  all  the  good  things  united  in  this  dish 
nothing  escapes  appreciation,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
noblest  tables. 

“  Piirve,  me  invidei,  sine  me  ibis  in  atilamf 
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JAPANESE  THEATRES. 


The  national  dramatic  system  of  Japan  is  a  very 
curious  one,  and  differs  much  from  those  of 
European  countries.  As  in  other  lands,  the  drama  in 
Japan  had  its  origin  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  seems 
to  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century 
of  our  era.  It  was  rather  more  than  eight  centuries 
later,  however,  before  the  first  theatre  was  opened  in 
Yedo  by  command  of  the  Shogun,  and  for  some 
twenty  years  the  actors  were  supplied  by  two  families 
only;  a  rival  theatre  was  then  started  by  another 
family.  “  In  the  year  1651,”  says  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
Tales  of  Old  Japan,  “  the  Asiatic  prejudice  in  favour  of 
keeping  the  persons  of  one  calling  in  one  place  ex¬ 
hibited  itself  by  the  removal  of  the  playhouses  to 
their  present  site,  and  the  street  was  called  the  Saru- 
waka-street,  after  Saruwaka  Kanzaburo,  the  founder 
of  the  drama  in  Yedo,”  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
man  who  opened  the  first  theatre  there,  as  mentioned 
above. 

From  a  literary  standpoint  the  Japanese  drama  is 
considered  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  acting  is 
probably  not  so  good  ;  but  though  it  is  a  loser  in  these 
matters,  it  is  a  gainer,  as  M.  Humbert*  thinks,  in  that 
“  it  has  more  simplicity,  more  passion,  more  indivi¬ 
duality,  and  a  more  purely  human  character.’’  The 
scenery  and  properties  of  a  Japanese  theatre  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  have  a 
species  of  revolving  stage,  by  which  they  can  shift 
their  scenes  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  theatrical  art  flourishes  most  in  Yedo,  in  which 
city  there  are  numbers  of  theatres  (all  in  one  quarter 
close  to  Asakusa,  the  busiest  part  of  the  city)  in 
China,  on  the  contrary,  we  never  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  erected 
for  theatrical  purposes  pure  and  simple,  and  if  the 
representation  does  not  take  place  in  a  temple,  or  in 
some  public  or  private  establishment,  a  temporary 
theatre  is  run  up  of  a  somewhat  fragile  character.  The 
Japanese  term  for  thc.itres,  we  may  remark,  is  Shiba-i, 
which  is  variously  represented  as  meaning  “  theatrical 
arena,”  and  “  the  place  of  plants  or  turf-plot,”  indi¬ 
cating,  doubtless,  that  the  performances  were  origi¬ 
nally  given  in  such-like  places.  In  Japan,  Yedo,  as 
we  have  smd,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  theatrical  art; 
there  the  principal  pieces  are  produced,  and,  as  with 
ourselves,  the  metropolitan  actors  make  starring  expe¬ 
ditions  into  the  provinces.  As  is  still  the  case  in 
China,  and  as  was  formerly  the  custom  with  us  in 
olden  times,  female  parts  are  acted  by  men,  though 
female  dancers  occasionally  appear  on  the  stage. 

The  theatres  are  not  openly  frequented  by  the  better 
classes,  though,  doubtless,  they  are  often  enough  to 
be  found  there  in  disguise  ;  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  swarm  there,  but  it  is  against  time-honoured 
custom  for  nobles  to  appear  at  anything  of  the  kind, 
excepting  only  exhibitions  of  wrestUng. 

•  Japan  and  (he  Japanese  (Euglisli  Translation). 


The  Japanese,  whilst  they  are  about  it,  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  good  bout  of  theatricals,  for  the  per¬ 
formances  are  said  to  last  usually  for  twelve  hours  at 
a  stretch.  Close  by  the  theatres  are  numerous  res¬ 
taurants,  which  are  almost  as  gay  externally  as  the 
theatres,  and  add  much  to  the  general  attractiveness  of 
the  scene.  During  the  progress  of  the  play  these  res¬ 
taurants  are  usually  full  of  people,  who,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  piece  that  is  being  acted,  do  not 
mind  missing  a  few  scenes,  and  come  out  for  refresh¬ 
ment  and  variety  in  the  way  of  amusement  ;  they 
hurry  back,  however,  to  their  places  when  “  the 
gong  gives  the  signal  for  the  great  interlude  of  the 
jugglers.” 

Theatrical  performances  usually  commence  with  the 
beating  of  a  drum,  and  a  dance  called  Sambaso,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  one  of  which  is  called  Nakamura, 
and  represents  a  demon  destroyed  by  an  ancient  hero. 
We  here  abridge  the  description  which  M.  Humbert 
gives  of  the  opening  of  a  theatre  for  an  evening  per¬ 
formance: — Some  actors  first  appear  on  the  raised 
platforms  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  ;  they 
are  in  ordinary  dress  and  harangue  the  multitude,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  subjects  of  the  pieces  about  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  merits  of  the  chief  actors.  Presently 
the  lanterns  are  lighted,  and  then  they  call  out — “Come 
in,  gentlemen !  come  in,  ladies  !  take  your  places ; 
now’s  the  time ;  the  piece  is  about  to  begin.”  The 
people,  however,  are  in  no  hurry,  for  they  are  as  fond 
of  illuminations  as  a  London  crowd,  and  they  stop  to 
admire  the  external  spectacle.  “  The  first  row  of  red 
lanterns,”  says  M.  Humbert,  “hangs  all  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof.  A  little  lower  is  a  second  range 
under  the  roof.  Between  the  two  hang  balls  of  trans¬ 
parent  paper,  each  containing  a  painted  candle.  Near 
the  doors  enormous  oblong  lanterns  light  up  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  inscriptions,  illustrating  the  principal 
subjects  and  scenes  of  the  pieces.  Every  theatre  has 
its  own  arms  and  its  own  colours  painted  upon  banners 
and  lanterns,  along  three  sides  of  a  sort  of  belvedere 
or  square  tower  which  springs  from  the  roof.” 

Mr.  Mitford  in  his  work,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  opening  of  a 
theatre,  and  the  general  incidents  of  an  ordinary  day 
performance  : — “  As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  rise  in 
the  heavens,  signboards  all  glistening  with  paintings 
and  gold  are  displayed,  and  the  playgoers  flock  in 
crowds  to  the  theatre.  The  farmers  and  countryfolk 
hurry  over  their'  breakfast,  and  the  women  and 
children,  who  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  paint  and  adorn  themselves,  come  from  all  the 
points  of  the  compass  to  throng  the  gallery,  which  is 
hung  with  curtains  as  bright  as  the  rainbow  in  the  de¬ 
parting  clouds.  The  place  soon  becomes  so  crowded 
that  the  heads  of  the  spectators  are  like  the  scales  on 
a  dragon’s  back.  When  the  play  begins,  if  the  subject 
is  tragic,  the  spectators  are  so  affected  that  they  weep 
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till  they  have  to  wring  their  sleeves  dry  !  If  the  piece 
be  comic,  they  laugh  till  their-  chins  are  out  of  joint. 
The  tricks  and  stratagems  of  the  drama  baffle  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  actors  are  as  graceful  as  the  flight  of  the 
swallow.  The  triumph  of  persecuted  virtue  and  the 
punishment  of  wickedness  invariably  crown  the  story. 
When  a  favourite  actor  makes  his  appearance,  his 
entry  is  hailed  with  cheers.  Fun  and  diversion  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  rich  and  poor  alike  forget 
the  cares  which  they  have  left  behind  them  at  home  -, 
and  yet  it  is  not  all  idle  amusement,  for  there  is  a 
moral  taught  and  a  practical  sermon  preached  in  every 
play.”  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  the  general  run  of  actors  receive  but  small  salaries, 
though  those  of  reputation  are  well  paid  and  get  large 
presents  besides  ;  their  pay  often  varies  according  to 
the  receipts  of  the  house. 

The  following  details  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
a  Japanese  theatre  are  summarised  from  M.  Hum¬ 
bert’s  work  : — There  are  two  ranges  of  galleries,  the 
upper  containing  the  best  places  :  females  of  a  certain 
class  are  to  be  seen  here  in  gorgeous  attire,  while  the 
rest  of  the  house  is  occupied  mainly  by  men.  The 
floor  of  the  house  is  divided  into  compartments  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  places  each,  most  of  which  are 
let  out  by  the  year.  Every  one  walks  to  his  place  on 
the  planks  which  inclose  the  compartments  at  the 
height  of  the  spectators’  shoulders,  and  they  all  squat 
on  their  heels  or  crouch  on  little  stools.  On  two  sides 
of  the  pit  are  bridges  of  planks,  which  also  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  stage  ;  on  one  of  these  some  of  the  actors 
perform  their  parts,  and  the  biillet  is  danced  there. 
The  house  is  lighted  up  by  paper  lanterns,  suspended 
from  the  galleries ;  occasionally,  however,  M.  Humbert 
saw  “  large  lanterns  held  up  to  the  roof  of  a  theatre 
at  Yokohama,  in  order  to  light  up  the  performance  of 
the  acrobats,  especially  that  of  the  flying  men  who 
cross  the  theatre  by  means  of  cleverly-contrived 
mechanism.”  The  curtain  in  front  of  the  stage  is 
adorned  with  an  inscription  in  huge  Chinese  characters, 
and  surmounted  by  a  target  with  an  arrow  in  the 
centre.  This  is  symbolical  of  the  talent  of  the  actors, 
with  which,  as  it  were,  they  hit  the  bull’s-eye  in  the 
hearts  of  the  audience.  The  performance  consists  of 
a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an  opera  with  a  ballet,  and  two 
or  three  interludes  of  acrobats,  wrestlers,  and  jugglers ; 
the  principal  parts  are  announced  by  striking  a  piece 
of  wood  against  the  floor  of  the  stage.  In  homely 
comedies  the  spectators  get  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
scenes  represented  on  the  stage  that  they  take  part  in 
the  pieces,  as  it  were,  and  frequently  interrupt  the 
actors  and  answer  them ;  everything,  too,  is  conducted 
in  a  most  good-humoured  fashion.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  public  is  manifested  by  their  gifts,  in  addition 
to  the  entrance  money,  and  most  theatres  display 
numerous  strips  of  paper  fastened  to  the  walls,  by 
which  artists  record  acts  of  generosity,  and  the  names 
of  their  benefactors. 

From  his  official  position  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M.  Humbert  seems  to 
have  been  granted  facilities  for  observation  not  usually 
accorded  to  foreigners  at  the  time  when  he  was  in 
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Japan,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that  he 
is  enabled  to  give  us  the  following  amusing  account 
of  the  green-rooms  and  side-scenes: — “In  these  places,” 
he  says,  “  none  but  men  are  to  be  seen,  excepting 
from  time  to  time  some  servants  or  the  artists’  wives 
who  bring  refreshments  to  their  husbands,  or  come 
to  give  the  last  touch  to  their  toilet  before  they  go 
on  the  stage  in  the  costume  of  cither  sex.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  disorder  we  find  some  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  groups.  Here  are  musicians  occupied  in 
refreshing  themselves,  and  indirferent  to  everything 
else,  until  the  sign.1l  to  return  to  their  posts  shall 
re.ach  them  ;  there  two  actors  are  rehe.arsing  together 
the  attitude  and  gesture  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  are 
to  delight  the  spectators  ;  and  another,  sitting  on  his 
heels  before  a  looking-glass  placed  on  the  floor,  is 
painting  his  f.ice  and  adjusting  his  feminine  headdress. 
A  young  devil  beside  him  has  thrown  back  his  mask, 
with  its  horns  and  its  mane,  over  his  shoulders,  and  is 
fanning  himself,  while  the  chief  of  the  wrestlers  is 
tranquilly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  midst  of  the 
acrobats.  Amang  the  crowd  carpenters  are  coming  and 
going,  carrying  the  screens  and  the  partitions  destined 
for  the  change  of  scene  ;  the  machinist  is  working  a  trap 
through  which  a  whirlwind  of  flame  is  about  to  escape ; 
and  the  piece  is  going  on  outside  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  drum-beating,  amid  the  conversation  of 
the  public  in  the  house  and  that  of  the  diseng.aged 
actors.” 

Although,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  not 
customary  for  the  nobles  to  frequent  the  public  theatres, 
private  representations  of  a  kind  of  classical  opera 
sometimes  take  place  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes. 
These  are  termed  No,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had 
their  first  origin  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
certain  plays  are  fabled  to  have  been  written  and  per¬ 
formed  “  for  the  propitiation  of  the  gods  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.”  Some  of  these  plays  are 
said  to  be  still  in  existence.  “  The  performers”  [of 
these],  says  Mr.  Mitford,  “wear  hideous  wigs  and 
masks,  not  unlike  those  of  ancient  Greece,  and  gorgeous 
brocade  dresses.”  One  company  of  these  actors, 
which  used  to  belong  specially  to  the  Shogun,  has 
some  of  these  masks  which  are  centuries  old,  and  have 
been  handed  down  “  from  generation  to  generation 
being  made  of  very  thin  wood  lacquered  over,  and  kept 
each  in  a  silken  b.ag,  they  have  been  uninjured  by  the 
lapse  of  time.”  This  company,  when  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  was  at  Yedo,  performed  before  his  Royal 
Highness  at  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Kishin. 
“  Opposite  the  principal  reception-room” — we  quote 
Mr.  Mitford’s  account — “  where  his  Royal  Highness 
sat,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  courtyard,  was 
a  covered  stage,  approached  from  the  green-room  by 
a  long  gallery  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Half- 
a-dozen  musicians,  clothed  in  dresses  of  ceremony, 
marched  slowly  down  the  g.illery,  and  having  squatted 
down  on  the  stage,  bowed  gravely.  The  performances 
then  began.  There  was  no  scenery  nor  stage  appli¬ 
ances  ;  the  descriptions  of  the  chorus,  or  of  the  actors, 
took  their  place.  The  dialogue  and  choruses  are  given 
in  a  nasal  recitative,  accompanied  by  the  mouth-organ. 
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flute,  drum,  and  other  classical  instruments,  and  are 
utterly  unintelligible.”  The  ancient  poetry  being  full 
of  puns  and  plays  on  words,  Mr.  Mitford  tells  us  that 
he  had  no  little  difficulty,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
a  man  of  letters,  in  preparing  beforehand  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  different  pieces.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  plays,  &c.,  performed  before  the  Royal 
visitor  : — 

(l.)  “  Hachiman  of  the  Bow  so  called  from  the 
name  under  which  an  ancient  Emperor  was  deified  as 
the  God  of  War. 

(2.)  “Tsunemasa;”  the  name  of  a  hero  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
playing  on  the  four-stringed  lute. 

(3.)  “  The  Suit  of  Feathers  so  called  from  a  fairy’s 
suit  of  feathers  which,  as  the  story  goes,  was  found 
on  a  pine  tree  by  a  fisherman. 

(4.)  “  The  Little  Smith  which  relates  how  a 
sword-smith  was  aided  by  his  patron  god,  when  sud¬ 
denly  called  upon  to  forge  a  blade  for  an  Emperor 
nearly  900  years  ago. 

These  plays  were  followed  by  two  rather  amusing 
farces  in  the  common  colloquial  language. 

(l.)  “The  Ink  Smearing;”  the  gist  of  this  is  as 
follows  : — A  man,  attended  by  his  faithful  servant. 


calls  to  take  leave  of  his  lady-love.  She  pretends  to 
weep  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  the  approaching  separation, 
but  is  sfeen  by  the  servant  to  put  the  tears  on  her  face 
from  a  cup  of  water,  for  which  he  adroitly  substitutes 
a  cup  of  ink  and  water  the  result  may  be  guessed. 

(2.)  “  The  Theft  of  the  Sword  which  is  of  no 
great  interest. 

Japanese  farces  all  end  much  in  the  same  way  ;  “  for,” 
remarks  Mr.  Mitford,  “  a  general  run  off,  something 
like  the  ‘  spill  and  pelt’ scene  in  an  English  pantomime, 
is  the  legitimate  and  invariable  termination  of  the 
Kiyogen”  {i.e.,  light  farces).  With  regard  to  their 
popular  tragedies,  of  which  the  subjects  are  chiefly 
historical,  we  may  here  remark  that  the  best  and  almost 
the  only  account  is  to  be  gathered  from  them  of  many 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  These  tragedies  often  go  so  much  into  detail 
that  it  requires  several  performances  to  finish  a  single 
play! 

On  the  whole,  M.  Humbert  comes  to  the  conclusion 
(from  which  we  think  many  will  dissent)  that  the 
dramatic  art  in  Japan  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  opera,  he 
considers,  is  even  less  advanced,  while  comedy  pro¬ 
mises  well,  because  it  observes  the  conditions  of  the 
natural  and  the  real. 


“CLANCA  RTY.” 


Founded  on  a  historical  incident  of  nearly  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  this  play,  the  production 
of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  is  full  of  interest.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  England ;  the  period  the  reign  of  William  III., 
in  the  winter  of  1696.  The  materials  which  history 
has  supplied  are,  the  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
Lord  and  Lady  Clancarty,  when  mere  boy  and  girl — 
she  in  her  tenth,  he  in  his  fourteenth  year — a  custom 
neither  unusual  nor  unnatural  in  those  times  ;  their  long 
and  complete  separation  from  each  other  ;  their  subse¬ 
quent  chance  encounter  as  strangers  ;  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  love,  when  the  husband  afterwards  reveals  his 
identity  to  his  wife  ;  the  gallant  Clancarty’s  arrest  in 
his  newly-found  wife’s  arms  by  her  morose  and 
tyrannous  brother.  Lord  Charles  Spencer ;  his  con¬ 
demnation  to  death  under  the  High  Treason  Act,  for 
being  found  in  England  without  royal  licence,  after 
filling  high  posts  in  the  armies  and  councils  of  James  II. 
in  his  exile  at  St.  Germains  ;  and  the  pardon  obtained 
for  him  from  the  king  by  the  heroic  and  loving  courage 
of  his  devoted  wife. 

The  opening  scene  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  a 
public-house  called  the  “  Hurst,”  in  Romney  Marsh, 
not  only  the  resort  of  smugglers,  but  also  used  as  a 
rendezvous  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party. 

Several  of  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them  proscribed 
nobles,  meet  here,  and  are  joined  by  the  handsome 
Earl  Clancarty,  whose  Irish  descent  shows  itself  in  his 
reckless  bravery,  ready  wit,  and  impetuous  tempera¬ 


ment.  He  has  just  arrived  on  a  secret  mission  from 
the  court  of  the  exiled  Stuart,  and  tells  his  friends  that 
he  has  recruited  a  great  many  soldiers  among  their 
French  allies,  whose  arrival  to  their  assistance  may  be 
shortly  expected,  tidings  received  rather  surlily  by  one 
of  the  party,  a  swaggering  bully  named  Cardell  Good¬ 
man,  nicknamed  “  Scum,”  between  whom  and  the  Irish 
lord  no  friendly  feeling  exists,  the  latter  declaring  that 
“  in  Irish  regiments  one  is  only  used  to  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  gentlemen" 

Their  conference  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
strangers.  A  carriage  has  broken  down  close  by  the 
inn,  and  its  occupants,  who  seek  temporary  shelter, 
prove  to  be  Lady  Clancarty  (daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland),  her  brother.  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  her 
friend.  Lady  Betty  Noel,  and  their  attendants.  The 
Jacobites  hastily  conceal  themselves,  while  the  smugglers 
as  expeditiously  don  the  disguise  of  country  boors,  kept 
ready  at  hand.  The  smugglers  offer  tipsy  insults  to 
the  ladies,  encouraged  by  the  disreputable  roisterer 
“  Scum”  Goodman,' who  holds  Lady  Clancarty  in  his 
audacious  grasp,  when  in  rushes  her  husband  (though, 
of  course,  not  known  as  such)  to  her  rescue,  in  the  act 
wounding  her  assailant,  and  thereby  adding  one  more 
to  the  score  the  latter  already  has  against  him. 

Lord  Spencer,  who  had  been  absent  seeing  to  the 
righting  of  the  overturned  carriage,  vows  rigorous 
chastisement  of  the  offenders,  and  it  is  already  apparent 
that  Lady  Clancarty  is  favourably  impressed  by  the 
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I  words  and  bearing  of  her  champion,  who,  at  her 
brother’s  request,  gives  his  name  (assumed).  Lord  Hesel- 
tine.  A  little  scene  when  Lady  Clancarty,  somewhat 
loath  to  say  adieu,  is  led  away  by  her  light-hearted  friend 
Lady  Betty  Noel,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  scene  with 
Rosalind  and  Celia  in  Shakspeare’s  As  You  Like  It. 

Sir  George  Barclay,  one  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  ad¬ 
vises  Clancarty  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  by 
overtaking  the  carriage  and  kidnapping  his  avowed 
enemy.  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  known  as  a  rigid  Whig, 
and  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  present 
I  government ;  but  Lord  Clancarty,  who  by  this  time 
I  knows  who  the  strangers  were,  tells  him  he  cannot 
listen  to  a  proposal  of  violence  to  the  brother  of  his 
wife,  and  relates  the  story  of  his  early  marriage  to  the 
child-wife  from  whom  he  was  separated  at  the  church 
door,  and  a  year  after  was  swinging  a  sword  almost  as 
big  as  himself  for  “  the  king  over  the  water.”  His 
evil  counsellor  then  prompts  him  to  declare  himself 
without  delay  to  his  wife,  and  make  use  of  his  influence 
with  her  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  further  discloses  to  him  the  plot  hatched  by  their 
party  to  set  fire  to  the  king’s  palace  at  Kensington,  a 
conspiracy  known  in  history  as  “  the  assassination  plot,” 
but  the  brave  and  generous-hearted  young  Irishman 
recoils  with  indignation  from  both  schemes,  declaring 
his  sword  and  service  were  engaged  for  war,  not 
murder. 

Act  11.  opens  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king’s  confidential 
minister.  Lord  Portland,  whom  the  king  has  invested 
with  some  of  the  baronies  of  the  exiled  Earl  of 
Clancarty.  It  is  the  favourite  wish  of  the  earl  that  his 
i  son.  Lord  Woodstock,  should  also  have  the  proscribed 
young  noble’s  wife,  and  to  further  this  design  he  and 
'  her  ladyship’s  brother.  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  have 
laid  their  heads  together  for  political  reasons  to  procure 
a  divorce  to  set  aside  this  boy  and  girl  marriage ;  but 
there  is  plot  and  counterplot,  for  the  young  Lord 
Woodstock  is  not  a  willing  accomplice,  being  engaged  in 
a  love  affair  on  his  own  account  with  Lady  Betty  Noel, 
whom  his  father  pronounces  “  a  feather-headed  dame.” 

I  Lord  Woodstock,  however,  vows  he  likes  “  feathers  in 
a  woman’s  head,  where  they  are  as  much  in  place  as  in 
I  a  peacock’s  tail.”  A  letter  which  he  writes  to  Lady 

*  Clancarty,  putting  her  on  her  guard  against  the  schemes 

in  project  against  her,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Lady 
Betty,  excites  her  jealousy,  and  she  determines  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  pique  him  by  setting  up  a  flirtation  with 
their  defender,  who,  still  under  his  assumed  name,  has 
come  to  the  palace  on  a  private  mission  of  his  own,  but 
the  latter  has  no  thoughts  to  spare  save  for  his  own 
wife,  to  whom,  when  he  meets  her  in  the  palace,  he 
pleads  in  impassioned  terms  as  for  another,  his  friend 
the  exiled  earl,  her  husband  telling  her  how  ardently 
he  longs  for  a  reunion  with  his  boyhood’s  wife,  and 
conjuring  her,  when  she  asks  him  how  she  can  further 
this  wish,  to  urge  her  father  to  let  her  join  her  husband 
in  his  banishment.  Won  by  his  earnest  pleading  for 
his  friend.  Lady  Clancarty,  still  in  ignorance  that  it  is 
her  husband  himself  who  is  speaking  (for  he  dare  not 
,  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  drop  his  incognito), 
can  scarcely  help  bestowing  her  love  on  the  man  who 


thus  warmly  advocates  the  cause  ot  his  friend.  Their 
exciting  interview  is  interrupted  by  her  ladyship’s 
brother.  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  who,  upbraiding  Cap¬ 
tain  Heseltine  with  wearing  the  king’s  uniform  and 
pleading  in  behalf  of  a  proscribed  rebel,  harshly 
declares  he  would  rather  his  sister  joined  her  husband 
in  his  coffin  than  in  France,  and  openly  avows  the  pro¬ 
jects  he  and  her  father  are  forming  to  divorce  her  from 
her  ill-starred  marriage  and  wed  her  with  another. 
This  arouses  the  indignation  of  Lady  Clancarty,  who 
solemnly  declares  that  her  husband’s  misfortunes  only 
the  more  determine  her  to  remain  his  true  wife  and  to 
be  reunited  to  him  if  possible. 

The  purpose  that  has  brought  the  earl  to  such 
dangerous  quarters  for  himself  is  the  noble  one  of  dis¬ 
closing  the  plot  against  King  William’s  life,  for  though, 
as  he  says,  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  no  worse  enemy 
than  himself,  he  has  a  soldier’s  horror  of  foul  play,  and 
in  an  interview  he  obtains  with  the  king  he  reveals 
to  him  the  imminent  peril  he  is  in  from  “the  assassi¬ 
nation  plot,’’  the  first  step  in  which  is  to  be  the  setting 
fire  to  the  palace,  all  the  sentinels  having  been  tampered 
with,  taking  the  precaution,  in  the  interest  of  his  friends 
the  conspirators,  of  first  stipulating  that  no  steps  shall  be 
taken  against  them,  and  he  be  allowed  to  depart  un¬ 
questioned  as  to  names.  Struck  by  the  young  soldier’s 
generosity  and  bold  bearing,  the  king  tries  to  tempt 
him  to  transfer  his  duty  and  service  to  himself,  but  in¬ 
effectually  ;  and  then  in  gratitude  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  him,  and  that  his  safety  may  be  assured,  him¬ 
self  acts  as  guide  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  palace. 
Another  informant  who  turns  “  king’s  evidence,”  but 
in  a  very  different  spirit,  and  urged  by  the  basest 
motives,  is  the  roisterer  “Scum”  Goodman  ;  his  chief 
object  is  to  get  money  for  himself,  and  also  to  gratify  his 
revenge  upon  Lord  Clancarty,  on  whose  name,  among 
the  others  which  he  fully  discloses,  he  lays  particular 
stress,  flattering  himself  he  has  put  a  halter  round  his 
neck. 

The  king,  who  regards  these  matters  as  a  proof  that 
Providence  watches  over  lawful  sovereigns,  exults  at  the 
thought  that  Clancarty’s  name  appearing  prominently  in 
the  list  of  traitors  will  render  the  wished-for  divorce 
bill  unnecessary,  as  the  vexatious  marriage  tie  can  be 
sundered  in  a  more  summary  way  by  the  executioner. 

The  scene  of  the  next  act  is  laid  in  the  bedchamber 
of  Lady  Clancarty.  Reflecting  on  the  manly,  gallant 
bearing  of  her  husband’s  supposed  friend,  she  confesses 
to  her  own  heart  that  in  spite  of  all  her  constancy,  he 
who  so  ardently  pleaded  for  her  absent  lord  would 
have  gained  his  suit  had  he  pleaded  for  himself. 
Hither  comes  Lady  Betty  Noel,  brimful  of  jealousy  and 
determined  not  to  give  up  her  lover.  Lord  Woodstock, 
without  a  struggle ;  and  here  comes  the  young  lord 
himself,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  those  times, 
when  a  lady’s  chamber  was  also  her  reception-room, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  arbitrary  demands  of  his 
father,  to  go  through  the  form  of  proposal  to  Lady 
Clancarty.  They  take  each  other  into  confidence, 
greatly  to  their  solace  and  the  relief  of  the  listening 
Lady  Betty,  who  learns  from  her  hiding-place  that 
both  her  friend  and  her  lover  are  true  as  steel.  Another 
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visitor,  by  no  means  welcome,  is  the  despotic  Lord 
Spencer,  who  again  urges  his  scheme  upon  his  sister, 
and  is  enraged  to  find  she  has  rejected  the  suitor  chosen 
by  her  relatives,  and  to  be  informed  that  “  a  woman’s 
heart  is  not  a  chattel  that  can  be  taken  in  execution 
under  a  judgment,  even  so  profound  a  judgment  as  his 
own.”  And  when  he  further  tells  her  that  her  husband 
is  included  in  a  list  of  rebels  concerned  in  a  plot  against 
the  lawful  king,  and  sneeringly  observes — “  This  con¬ 
cern  for  an  attainted  traitor  is  scarcely  seemly  in  one 
who  bears  our  name,”  she  nobly  answers — “  You 
forget,  my  lord,  it  is  his  name  I  bear.” 

Baffled  in  his  purpose,  her  tyrannical  brother  leaves 
her,  and  again  her  solitude  is  interrupted.  This  time 
it  is  a  fugitive  who  enters  hurriedly  through  the  window 
of  her  chamber.  Too  noble-hearted  to  forsake  his 
friends,  though  he  had  put  the  king  on  his  guard 
against  their  plot.  Lord  Clancarty  is  included  in  the 
pursuit  made  by  the  soldiery  of  the  Jacobite  lords,  and 
in  his  flight  from  their  muskets  seeks  the  first  shelter 
that  presents  itself,  which  proves  to  be  the  apartment 
of  his  wife. 

A  scene  of  exceeding  and  complicated  interest  is 
that  which  occurs,  for  at  first  Lady  Clancarty,  seeing 
in  the  intruder  the  supposed  Captain  Hescltine,  though 
with  a  secret  fondness  for  him,  repulses  indignantly  the 
smallest  approach  to  a  love  scene,  and  reproaches  him 
with  his  rash  act  in  entering  her  chamber,  till  at  length 
the  revelation  is  made  that  he  is  not  alone  her  passionate 
lover,  but  her  adoring  husband  who  has  flown  to  her 
for  shelter,  only  too  readily  accorded,  and  clasped  in 
each  other’s  arms  the  reunited  wedded  pair  for  a  brief 
moment  forget  that  one  is  a  proscribed  exile  whose 
life  is  forfeit  should  he  be  discovered  there.  It  may 
be  observed  en  passant  that  this  situation,  striking  and 
effective  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  involuntarily  suggests  a 
reminiscence  of  a  similar  one  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
At  the  moment  when  their  joy  is  at  its  height.  Lord 
Spencer  re-enters.  Lady  Clancarty,  in  an  agony  of 
terror  at  his  appearance,  would  fain  save  her  husband 
from  danger  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  fair  fame,  and 
leads  him  to  believe  it  is  a  lover  whom  she  has  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  Clancarty  cannot  endure  this  compromising 
of  his  wife’s  reputation,  and  boldly  declares  his  identity 
to  Lord  Spencer,  who,  deaf  to  the  piteous  entreaties  of 
the  despairing  wife,  drags  him  from  her  arms  and  has 
him  arrested  as  she  sinks  swooning  to  the  ground. 
This  exciting  situation  forms  an  effective  termination  to 
the  third  act. 

The  fourth  and  last  act  is  almost  occupied  by  the 
heroic  determination  of  Lady  Clancarty  to  effect  the 


release  of  her  husband,  who  is  in  prison  awaiting  his 
execution  for  high  treason,  with  the  exception  of  an  . 
episode  in  the  career  of  “  Scum”  Goodman,  who 
narrowly  escapes  with  his  life  from  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  rabble,  who  spurn  and  scorn  him  as  an  informer,  | 
and  meets  scarcely  better  usage  from  the  inmates  of  the 
prison,  his  betrayed  Jacobite  companions,  and  from 
whose  revenge  he  is  only  shielded  by  the  generous 
Earl  Clancarty. 

lady  Clancarty  obtains  an  interview  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  prison  by  means  of  a  laundress’s  disguise, 
in  which  character  she  is  allowed  to  enter ;  but  more 
difficult  does  she  find  it  to  gain  admission  to  the  king, 
who  is  determined  upon  the  execution  of  the  traitors, 
and  has,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  interested  coun¬ 
sellors,  forbidden  any  suppliants  who  might  seek  to 
move  him  from  his  resolve  being  admitted  to  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Those  about  his  person,  eager  for  their  own 
purposes  to  second  this  determination,  suppress  even 
the  agonised  appeal  for  mercy  and  pardon  which  Lady 
Clancarty  addresses  to  him  in  letters,  but  woman’s  wit 
and  woman’s  heroism  triumph  finally  over  all  obstacles. 
Lady  Clancarty  and  Lady  Betty  Noel  were  the  favourite 
maids  of  honour  to  the  late  Queen  Mary,  and  knowing 
how  deeply  the  king  still  loves  and  cherishes  her 
memory,  the  former  resolves  to  base  her  appeal  on  the 
queen’s  love  for  clemency.  Lady  Betty,  happy  in  her 
own  love  affair,  having  just  entered  into  a  secret  union 
with  Lord  Woodstock,  aids  her  plans  by  procuring 
from  her  husband  a  key  of  a  secret  passage  leading  to 
the  king’s  closet.  The  Rubicon  thus  passed.  Lady 
Clancarty  on  her  knees  implores  His  Majesty  to  spare 
the  life  of  her  husband  so  newly  restored  to  her,  and 
strengthens  her  prayer  by  the  disclosure  of  his  identity 
with  the  brave  young  officer  by  whose  heroism  the 
king’s  own  life  had  been  saved.  No  need  to  say  she 
is  successful.  Memory  and  gratitude  are  her  advocates 
in  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  and  he  grants  the  suit  of 
Lady  Clancarty,  who,  though  the  wife  of  a  Jacobite 
lord,  is  still  daughter  and  sister  to  two  of  his  stanchest 
adherents.  Though  thus  restored  to  life  and  happiness, 
the  young  earl,  too,  remains  faithful  to  his  creed,  but 
consents  henceforth  to  abjure  politics  and  live  on 
neutral  territory  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  those 
stirring  times,  and  only  for  his  wife,  his  truest  and  most 
faithful  friend. 

“  And  canst  thou  consent  thus,”  he  asks,  “  to  sacri¬ 
fice  home  and  country  for  thy  husband  ?” 

The  answer  is  that  of  a  true  and  loving  wife  : — 

“  My  home  is  where  thou  art ;  my  country  is  in 
thine  arms !” 
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RACHEL’S  LAST  HOUSE. 


IN  the  Sardou  villa  at  Cannes  died  the  great  actress 
Rachel.  It  is  astonishing  that  more  people  do  not 
go  to  see  the  house  ;  it  is  a  living  remembrance  of  the 
great  tragedian. 

The  house  is  reached  by  a  narrow  garden  path  lined 
with  a  double  edge  of  Bengal  roses.  You  have  to 
climb  several  garden  terraces,  where  grow  olive,  orange,' 
palm,  and  laurel  trees,  and  all  the  luxurious  vegetation 
of  the  South. 

Children  play  under  the  trees,  an  old  peasant  is  dig¬ 
ging  and  singing,  the  sky  spreads  out  a  blue  veil  bathed 
in  light,  over  a  lovely  landscape. 

A  sea  of  verdure  descends  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  the  scene  the  house  is 
lugubrious. 

The  immensity  of  the  horizon  seems  to  crush  the 
idea  of  infinitude.  The  illustrious  woman  who  came 
to  die  there  had  already  one  foot  in  eternity.  She 
with  her  own  hands,  like  an  ancient  queen,  adorned 
this  last  dwelling-place  and  made  of  it  really  an  ante¬ 
chamber  of  death. 

She  has  left  on  everything  the  imprint  of  her  melan¬ 
choly,  the  expectation  of  death,  that  hope  mingled  with 
fear  which  made  her  so  pale. 

Imagination  pictures  her  passing  under  these  trees, 
with  the  floating  dresses  she  liked  to  wear.  Art  her¬ 
self  seemed  to  have  carved  with  loving  care  the  frail 
body,  nervous  as  a  Florentine  statue,  that  clear  profile, 
strange, delicate,  where,  under  the  broad  forehead,  shone 
magical  ejes. 

The  habitation  of  Rachel  comprised  three  rooms. 
A  staircase  built  in  a  tower  leads  up  to  them,  and  a 
little  stone  bridge  with  carved  balustrade  joins  the  tower 
to  the  principal  rooms.  A  small  antechamber  separates 
the  drawing  and  dining  rooms.  The  drawing-room  is 
on  the  left,  the  dining-room  on  the  right,  and  the  bed¬ 
room  next  to  the  dining-room. 

The  dining-room  is  darkened  by  large  trees  which 
almost  cover  the  windows.  All  the  furniture  is  a  table, 
side-tables,  and  Louis  XIII.  chairs.  On  either  side 
the  chimney  black  marble  columns  supporting  two 
bronze  statues,  a  Sappho  and  a  Lucrezia,  with  these 
inscriptions  : — “  Ponsard  h  Rachel"  and  “  Rachel  d  son 
anti  Sardou" 

The  bedroom  and  the  drawing-room  are  feverish 
creations — almost  a  realised  nightmare.  Her  sick  imagi¬ 
nation  wished  at  the  same  time  to  recall  and  veil  the 
thought  of  death,  to  remember  it  every  moment  and  to 
beautify  it,  to  lend  to  it  the  poetry  of  a  dream. 

This  white  room,  where  the  Gothic  window,  framed 
in  flowers,  lets  in  a  subdued  light,  is  only  a  sepulchre  ; 
the  bed  is  a  mausoleum :  ci-git  the  muse !  It  is  built 
of  carved  stone,  the  head  resting  against  the  wall, 
surmounted  by  the  heads  of  Poesy,  Venus,  and  a 
bacchante. 

\  statue  of  Polyhymnia,  veiled  and  pensive,  leans  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  eyes  of  the  invalid  could 


see  nothing  else ;  on  it  her  last  look  must  have 
fallen. 

The  bedroom,  covered  with  stucco,  is  crowned  with 
medallions,  as  near  one  another  as  the  beads  of  a  neck¬ 
lace  :  Moliere,  Victor  Hugo,  Mme.  Recamier,  Ponsard, 
Diderot,  Mme.  Roland,  Balzac,  and  a  hundred  others, 
are  there  in  confused  arrangement,  much  astonished  at 
finding  themselves  together.  The  chimney-piece,  of 
Louis  XV.  form,  has  no  mirror ;  it  is  surmounted  by 
sculptured  branches  of  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
hung  the  portrait  of  the  master  of  the  house,  M.  Sardou, 
dead  too. 

A  marble  clock,  with  a  little  bust  of  a  child  in  gilded 
bronze  and  two  modem  flower-vases  in  which  Rachel 
had  bunches  of  wild  anemones,  ornament  the  chimney- 
piece.  Opposite  a  low  red  velvet  couch  a  few  chairs, 
and  that  is  all. 

One  thing  set  us  wondering ;  it  was  an  alcove  in  the 
wall,  near  the  bed.  In  it  was  a  prie-Dleu,  and  on  three 
sides  of  the  wall  the  following  mysterious  letters  were 
inscribed,  placed  thus — 

H. 

M.  A. 

D.  M.  C. 

A. 

N.  C.  J. 

An  ingenious  interpreter  tells  us  that  D.  M.  C.  means 
donne  nion  coeur^  and  that  the  bottom  letters  were 
evidently  initials.  His  explanation  is  as  likely  as  any 
other. 

The  drawing-room  is  a  long,  narrow  room,  lighted 
by  stained  glass  windows  -,  their  brilliant  colours  enamel 
the  dark  carpet. 

All  the  bottom  of  the  room  is  filled  by  a  colossal 
tree  made  of  stone,  with  its  long  roots  grasping  rocks. 
Part  of  its  trunk  forms  the  chimney-piece.  In  a  knot 
in  the  stem  is  a  clock.  Branches  stretch  out  over  a 
mirror,  and  above  is  an  enormous  globe  of  blue  crystal, 
which  mixes  its  azure  light  with  the  reflections  from 
the  window. 

All  about  the  rocks  names  are  inscribed  still pele-mele 
— savants,  painters,  musicians,  poets,  philosophers,  &c. 
The  ceiling  is  made  of  two  halves  of  a  concave  globe. 
All  the  planetery  system  is  there,  along  with  the  names 
of  Copernicus,  Tycho-Brahe,  Newton,  Arago,  turning 
round  the  stars.  In  the  midst,  between  the  two  concave 
globes,  the  passage  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is 
represented. 

An  organ  in  carved  oak*  is  opposite  the  windows. 
Louis  XIII.  chairs  in  oak  and  leather,  and  on  a  large 
oak  table  the  books  that  Rachel  used  to  read  still  fie 
— L' Art  Poetique,  Bos  suet,  Le  Tour  du  Monde. 

Such  is  the  last  retreat  of  the  woman  who  was  for 
a  time  the  idol  of  the  cultivated  world,  who  crossed 
Europe  like  a  meteor,  and  who  held  thousands  of  souls 
suspended  by  the  magic  of  her  lips. 


474* — Half-Mourning  Toilette. 

( Modeli  of  Madame  Morison,  1 4,  Rue  d’ Antin.) 

(^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henr'ietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
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THE  OCTOBER  FASHIONS. 


Fickle  Madame  La  Mode  has  been  toying  with  many 
a  pretty  model  this  summer  and  autumn,  taking  one 
up  and  laying  it  down  again  to  favour  another,  according 
to  her  every  passing  whim,  and  sometimes,  like  a  true 
coquette,  playing  with  several  at  a  time,  and  giving  each 
a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  without  positively 
and  exclusively  deciding  in  favour  of  any.  With 


up  on  each  side  is  certainly  now  quite  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  though  of  vastly  different  style,  the  vetemeut 
itself  remains  part  of  the  toilette. 

The  stylish  model  par  excellence  of  the  day  is  the 
tunique  cuirasse,  with  perfectly  fitting  tight  bodice,  very 
long  waisted,  and  plain  tight  tablier  in  front,  fastened 
behind  by  two  long  lapels  and  a  bow  either  of  the  same 


47  5. - ChiLDRLm’s  CiJSTUMES. 

(^Petper  Paitems  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


October,  however,  and  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
season,  something  more  serious  is  expected  of  her,  and 
all  her  votaries  are  eager  to  know  what  her  decisions  are 
to  be  for  the  coming  season. 

On  our  return  to  Paris  from  a  prolonged  holiday  trip 
we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  the  tunic  is  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive,  for  in  our  very  best  matsons  de  Worth, 

Gagelin,  Jourdan  and  Aubry,  &c. — it  still  forms  part  of 
some  of  the  most  elegant  costumes.  Modified  certainly 
it  is,  but  still  it  exists.  The  Louis  Quinze  tunic  looped 


material  or  of  faille. .  This  bow  of  many  eoques  is  the 
last  expression  of  the  tournure,  which  is  fast  going  out. 
The  cuirasse  tunic  is  very  generally  made  this  autumn 
of  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with  jet,  passementerie,  and 
fringe,  and  with  a  bow  of  wide  black  faille  at  the  back  ; 
it  is  worn  over  a  skirt  of  black  faille.  The  black  silk 
skirt  is  more  than  ever  considered  a  great  desideratum 
in  a  female  toilet.  Such  skirts  are  sold  ready  made  in 
Paris,  and  are  trimmed  in  various  ways,  the  most  usual 
being  flounces  put  on  across  in  front  en  tablier,  and 
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lengthwise  at  the  back.  But  other  trimmings  are  far 
more  complicated,  including  bouillons,  flutings,  and 
pleatings  ad  bifinitum. 

These  skirts  are  really  very  useful,  as  they  can  be 
worn  with  any  coloured  tunic,  as  well  as  with  a  black 
one,  but  black  is  very  fashionable  in  Paris,  and  is  very 
stylish  when  relieved  by  the  new  jet  passementerie, 
which  looks  exactly  like  bead-embroidery,  the  foundation 
on  which  the  beads  are  sewn  being  entirely  concealed. 
The  new  jet  fringes  also  are  of  quite  a  novel  style,  being 


rials  most  in  vogue  just  now,  but  the  thick  canvas-like 
fabrics  which  had  already  begun  to  be  fashionable  last 
winter  are  likely  to  be  still  more  so  this  year.  In  more 
costly  materials  there  are  Lyons  silks,  striped  with 
velvet,  which  make  up  delightfully  for  gored  skirts,  and 
need  no  trimming. 

There  are  also  beautiful  poult  de  soies  striped  with  fine 
braid-like  silver  tissue,  which  will  compose  splendid 
dresses  for  grande  toilette.  Then  there  are  magnificent 
damasked  silks,  called  Madras  cachemire  de  soie,  in  soft 


•Seaside  Bonnet. 


shades  of  grey,  and  also  in  all  fashionable  colours.  The 
patterns  are  a  medley  of  leaf,  flower,  and  arabesque 
designs  in  rich  relief  upon  the  dull  silk  ground.  There 
are  also  lovely  silk  armures,  especially  in  black  and  grey 
and  Pekin  (striped)  silks,  either  in  ca'imaieu  or  in  con¬ 
trasting  shades. 

The  very  dark  purplish  hue  called  scabieuse  seems  a 
particular  favourite.  We  noticed  at  Compagnie  Lyon- 
naise  a  most  elegant  dress  of  that  colour  in  faille  and 
velvet.  Tlie  cuirasse  bodice  of  faille  was  opened  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  V  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 


finished  with  heavy  jet  pendants,  and  headed  with  a 
deep  network  of  beads. 

For  cuirasse  bodices  and  for  out-of-door  jackets, 
pelerines,  and  dolmans,  the  new  style  of  beading  con¬ 
sists  in  covering  the  material  with  rows  of  loops  of 
beads  put  on  as  closely  together  as  possible ;  this  is 
done  both  in  jet  and  in  bluish  steel  beads,  and  is  very 
effective.  The  sleeves  and  every  part  of  the  vetement 
are  covered  in  the  same  way  with  looped  fringe  of 
beads. 

Vigogne,  beige,  and  cashmere  are  the  woollen  mate- 
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or  cashmere  of  some  light  colour.  Russian  grey,  reseda, 
pale  buff,  and  steel  colour  are  favourite  tints  ;  and  it  is 
fashionable  to  have  these  tunics  trimmed  with  deep 
woollen  guipure  dyed  exactly  the  same  shade. 

Even  when  no  real  tunic  is  worn  some  part  of  that 
favourite  style  of  garment  remains  in  the  toilet,  or,  if  it 
doas  not  exist  in  reality,  is  simulated  by  the  cut  and 


the  openings  showed  plastrons  of  velvet,  so  that  the 
corsage  was,  in  fact,  quite  high  to  the  throat.  The 
sleeves  were  of  velvet.  The  tightly-drawn  tablier  tunic 
was  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  voluminous  bow  of 
coques  of  faille  with  long  lapets  edged  with  a  deep  net¬ 
work  headed  with  silk  fringe.  The  jupon  was  of  plain 
scii‘ieuse  velvet  gored  in  front  and  trained  at  the  back. 


477. — Princess  Polonaise. 

{Paper  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrictta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

'I  here  was  a  sort  of  grand  simplicity  about  this  toi'et  trimming  of  the  dress.  Thus  we  see  dresses  with  half- 

which  made  it  look  very  stylish.  It  would  also  look  tunics,  the  said  half-tunic  being  placed  either  in  front  or 

very  well  in  black  silk  and  velvet,  and  the  tunic  might  at  the  back,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

be  beaded  if  preferred.  But  beading  had  best  be  left  trimmings  of  the  skirt  are  disposed.  Sometimes,  also, 

to  cashmere  and  merino,  as  such  rich  materials  as  faille  the  half-tunic  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 

and  velvet  need  not  its  aid  to  look  beautiful,  and,  in  is  placed  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other-,  in  either 

fact,  look  best  without  any  trimming  at  all.  case  the  edge  of  all  such  added  pieces  to  the  dress 

For  early  autumn  the  cuirasse  tunic  is  made  of  vigogne  proprement  dite  is  taken  in  within  the  seam  of  the  skirt. 
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the  seam  being  covered  with  some  trimming  or  ornament. 
In  this,  indeed,  consists  one  of  the  greatest  nci/veantes  of 
the  season,  for  there  are  no  striking  changes,  only 
differences  in  the  way  of  cutting  out  and  trimming,  and 
we  must  note  the  details  of  a  toilet  to  set  it  down  as 
stylish  and  fashionable  or  the  reverse. 

But  to  return  to  the  side-pieces  of  tunics  :  they  may 


Utte,  and  which  form  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  ladies  of  fashion. 

Striped  materials  are  likely  to  be  extremely  fashion¬ 
able  this  winter  both  for  dresses  and  for  tunics.  In 
the  matter  of  figures.  Fashion’s  whim  has  taken  a  new 
turn  ;  a  slight  and  tall  figure  is  now  the  beau  hleal,  and 
anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  figure  lotak  thus 


be  rounded,  pointed,  square,  or  triangular  at  pleasure, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  elaborate  trimmings  of  the 
front  and  back  of  the  dress,  simulate  a  real  tunic,  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  while  seemingly  abandoned, 
the  tunic  is  still  the  most  preferred  style  of  fnqon,  that 
to  which  one  is  always  returning.  We  must  except, 
however,  the  long  trained  dress,  with  robings  and 
trimmings  en  tablier^  which  are  made  up  for  grande  t'A- 


is  eagerly  adopted.  Thus  long-waisted  bodices,  gored 
skirts,  and  striped  materials  are  all  a  I'ordre  du  jour. 
Checked  materials  are  also  worn,  but  are  not  considered 
so  stylish,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  trimmings.  The 
most  usual  shape  this  autumn  for  mantles  is  the  dol¬ 
man — that  is,  the  last  modification  of  the  doln'iSn — 
minus  its  long  loose  sleeves^ — we  mean  a  round  pelisse, 
slashed  at  the  sides,  just  at  the  back  of  the  arms,  so  as 


47bi. — Autumnal  Mantle. 

^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Guubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Ccvent  Garden.") 
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to  simulate  a  sort  of  sleeve.  These  mantles  are  covered 
with  embroidery  in  silk  or  jet,  and  edged  with  fringe  or 
with  a  border  of  the  tips  of  cocks’  feathers  ;  later  they 
will  be  trimmed  with  fur.  Apropos  of  fur,  we  are  to 
see  an  innovation  this  winter ;  fur  is  no  longer  to  be 
worn  inside  a  mantle,  but  outside — that  is,  whole  jackets 
are  to  be  made  of  fur,  but  without  sleeves.  The  fur 
will  be  matched  as  closely  as  possible  in  colour  to  the 
dress  ;  petit  gris  is  to  be  worn  over  grey  dresses,  as- 
trakan  or  skunk  upon  black,  and  brown  furs  with 
brown  toilets.  They  are  to  be  made  cuirasse  fashion, 
and  come  down  a  little  below  the  waist.  They  must. 


Loose  morning  vests  are  also  made  of  Indian  cash- 
mere. 

Costumes  for  travelling  and  the  country  are  composed 
of  coarse,  rough-looking  materials  of  English  manu¬ 
facture.  The  faecn  of  these  costumes  is  in  general  very 
simple,  and  somewhat  masculine  in  style.  Plaid, 
checked  and  striped  materials,  are  much  employed  for 
trimming  self-coloured  fabrics.  More  elegant  costumes 
are  made  of  drap  de  dame,  embroidered  upon  the  cuirasse 
bodice  and  tablier.  The  borders  of  tips  of  cocks’ 
feathers  we  spoke  of  just  now  are  this  year  dyed  of  any 
colour  to  suit  the  dress.  Peacocks’  feathers  are  em- 


479. — Cuirasse  Trimming  and  Tablier. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Govbaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


however,  have  a  rather  thickening  effect,  and  we  should 
hardly  advise  any  but  persons  of  very  slight  figure  to 
adopt  them. 

Much  has  been  s.aidabout  the  retumof  Indian  shawls  to 
fashion.  W  e  see  very  few  ladies,  however,  under  fifty  wear¬ 
ing  them  simply  as  shawls.  Oat  grandes  dames  turn  their 
In^an  cashmeres  into  robes  de  chamhre.  One  must  admit 
nothing  looks  more  -  ^tylish  than  such  a  robe  made  up 
Princess  fashion,  fastened  in  at  the  back  with  a  Watteau 
pleat-  and  loose  in  front.  There  are  buttons  all  the  way 
down,  but  the  dress  is  only  buttoned  as  far  as  the  waist, 
and  thence  remains  open  to  show  a  black  velvet  jupon. 


ployed  to  trim  dark  blue,  dark  green,  or  bronze  mate¬ 
rials.  The  latter  is  still  a  very  favourite  colour,  though 
less  so  than  scahieuse,  a  very  deep  purplish  shade  of 
prune.  Greys  are  all  fashionable,  but  especially  the 
bluish  tint  called  Russian  grey ;  it  agrees  particularly 
well  with  steel  beads  and  ornaments. 

For  simple  costumes  of  thick  woollen  material  there 
is  a  new  style  of  checked  braid  which  produces  very 
effective  trimmings.  Thus  we  have  noticed  a  costume 
of  coarse  grey  cloth,  drap  troupier  it  is  called  here, 
trimmed  with  checked  black  and  white  braid.  The 
skirt  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  gathered 


coloured  bird  spreading  out  its  tiny  wings  to  form  an 
aigrette.  This  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  autumn 
costume  for  the  country. 

Checked  braids,  balai  fringes,  Madras  ribbons,  plaid 
ribbons  of  two  or  three  shades  of  one  colour,  and 
borders  of  cocks’  feathers  are  the  last  novelties  for 
trimmings  this  autumn. 

There  is  positively  a  great  transformation  going  on 


because  for  some  time  they  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
We  shall  once  more  see  the  close  capote  of  drawn  silk, 
which  is  so  becoming  and  so  pretty  With  woollen 
dresses  and  close  bonnets,  fashions  are  entering  quite  a 
new  era  of  simplicity. 

A  great  success  of  the  season  is  the  new  riding-hat 
of  velvet  or  felt,  or  simply  of  black  straw.  It  is  the 
Bearnese  hat,  with  sloped  brim  and  panache  of  white 


480. — Autumnal  Toilette. 
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flounce,  and  the  second  skirt  was  trimmed  about  two 
inches  from  the  edge  with  a  wide  strip  of  the  checked 
braid.  The  grey  jacket,  also  edged  with  braid,  was 
provided  with  a  number  of  small  pockets.  This  jacket 
was  fitted  to  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt  with  clasp  and 
slides  of  oxidised  silver.  The  hat  was  of  black  straw, 
with  long  white  gauze  veil  wound  round  it  and  ruby- 


in  the  shapes  and  models  of  our  chapeaux ;  they  will 
recall  the  classical  bonnets  of  former  times,  but  modi¬ 
fied  according  to  modern  taste.  Strings,  tied  in  bows 
under  the  chin,  are  once  more  coming  into  fashion. 
They  were  considered  quite  old-fashioned ;  elderly  ladies 
alone  wore  them.  Now  they  are  all  in  favour  again, 
and  thought  all  the  more  charming  and  youthful-looking 


1) 


481. — Country  Toilettes. 
o/"  Mdlle.  Marie  Bataillon,  5,  Rue  TheIrese.) 
r  Pattern}  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrietta-street,  Covent  Garden^ 


482.— Receptios  and  Visiting  Costumes. 
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feathers.  In  black  velvet  it  is  most  elegant.  There  is 
a  band  round  the  crown,  fastened  with  a  silver  buckle. 

The  chapeau  de  chasse  is  also  made  to  match  with  the 
riding-habit  of  grey  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  grey 
feathers.  Nothing  can  be  more  distingue. 

The  Belle-Bourbonnaise  bonnet  is  pretty  with  its  high 
crown  and  its  border  turned  up  with  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  and  wreath  of  similar  flowers  inside.  Ladies 
will  take  care  not  to  exaggerate  the  style  of  this  bonnet, 
because  eccentric  chapeaux  are  never  ladylike,  any  more 
than  eccentric  coiffures. 

The  catogan  is  now  very  generally  adopted,  and  the 
queue  Louis  Quinze  is  tied  up  with  a  black  faille  or 
velvet  ribbon,  or  a  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the  toilet 
passed  through  a  diamond  buckle,  or  a  steel  one. 
Those  who  exaggerate  this  fashion  wear  a  perfect  wig 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  hair  falling  in  the  neck ;  but 
ladies  of  taste  manage  the  catogan  differently  :  they 
merely  wave  their  hair,  then  turn  up  the  ends  and  tie 
them  with  a  ribbon ;  or,  what  looks  much  prettier,  they 
wear  long  curls  just  tied,  as  if  to  prev^ent  them  strag¬ 
gling  about  too  much,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Loose 
curls,  however,  may  also  be  worn,  especially  by  young 
ladies,  provided  the  temples  and  sides  of  the  head  be 
left  quite  degage-,  the  curls  should  fall  at  the  back 
only. 

Evening  dresses  are  almost  all  made  with  the  tight- 
fitting  cuirasse  tunic  over  a  much-trimmed  semi-trained 
skirt. 

At  the  ball  given  lately  for  the  close  of  the  season 
at  Deauville  by  Princess  P.  at  the  Villa  Demidoff  were 
noticed  more  particularly  a  dress  of  maize  faille,  with 
cuirasse  tunic  deeply  flounced  with  Mechlin  lace ; 
a  pale  blue  taffetas  dress  with  tunic  of  blue  crepe  de 
chine,  trimmed  with  deep  Valenciennes  lace  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  clusters  of  white  jessamine ;  in  the  hair 
light  wreath  of  jessamine  and  aigrette  of  blue  corn¬ 
flowers. 

A  dress  of  ruby-coloured  faille,  with  tunic  of  black 
lace  and  jet,  and  garland  of  roses  shaded  from  ruby 
red  to  the  faintest  cream-colour,  roses  to  match  in  the 
hair. 

A  dress  of  white  faille,  tunic  of  white  Spanish  blond 
headed  with  white  jet,  clusters  of  hortensia  blossoms, 
and  coiffure  of  the  same,  and  a  toilet  of  pale  green 
shimmering  silk  made  plain  and  train-shaped,  with  low 
fichu  and  tablier  of  point  lace,  wreath  and  coiffure  of 
white  water-lilies  and  beautiful-tinted  aquatic  foliage. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

TRAVELLING  TOILETTES. 

1.  Costume  of  beige  cachemire.  Rasterre  skirt  sur¬ 
rounded  with  two  pleated  flounces  ten  inches  deep. 
Polonaise  with  a  loose  front,  fastened  at  the  waist  with 
a  Russia  leather  belt,  from  which  hangs  an  aumumere. 
The  bodice  has  a  high  collar  forming  a  turned-down 
pelerine  of  pearl-grey  cachemire  with  scalloped  edges. 
The  edge  of  the  skirt  is  scalloped  and  trimmed  with 
braid  to  match  the  collar ;  grey  buttons  to  close  the 
front.  Flat  sleeves  ending  in  revers  scalloped  in  grey, 
buttoned  above.  Striped  blue  and  white  lingerie.  Brown 
straw  hat,  edged  with  pearl-grey  ;  grey  gauze  veil  form¬ 
ing  a  bunch  at  the  side,  with  a  bunch  of  variegated  roses. 

2.  Costume  of  vigogne  of  two  shades  of  green 
cama'ieu.  Rasterre  skirt  of  the  darker  shade,  trimmed 
at  the  back  with  five  flounces  at  equal  distances  apart, 
of  the  lighter  shade.  The  tablier  is  pleated  lengthways, 
and  surrounded  by  a  gathered  flounce  like  those  on  the 
skirt.  Bodice  with  plain  basques  in  front ;  slashed 
postilion  trimmed  with  flounces.  Sleeves  ending  in  the 
same  way.  Pelerine  of  Sicilienne,  covered  with  beaded 
fringe,  and  trimmed  at  the  top  with  black  lace  ruches. 
Embroidered  muslin  lingerie.  Black  straw  hat,  with 
the  brim  raised  in  front  and  behind,  trimmed  with 
ribbons  to  match  the  toilet,  and  a  bird  with  outspread 
A*  ings. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
oirl’s  costume. 

This  pretty  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  girl  of  twelve  years 
old  ;  it  consists  of  a  jacket  bodice,  tunic,  and  skirt,  and 
may  be  made  of  cashmere,  satin,  cloth,  serge,  or  any 
materal  for  winter,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  or  bands 
of  the  material.  We  have  only  given  half  the  front 
width  of  skirt,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  cut  another  width  the 
required  length,  and  fold  it  slanting.  For  instance,  if 
the  material  is  28  inches  wide,  measure  9  inches  at  each 
end,  and  fold  the  material  across  ;  this  will  give  you  two 
gores — pinches  at  the  top  and  19  inches  at  the  bottom. 
These  should  be  placed  on  either  side.  The  front 
width  and  two  plain  widths  behind  will  make  the  skirt 
sufficiently  full ;  it  may  be  trimmed  with  flounce,  biais 
band,  or  velvet,  according  to  taste.  The  paper  pattern 
consists  of  9  pieces — viz.,  front  of  jacket  bodice,  side- 
piece,  half  of  back,  upper  and  under  portion  of  sleeve, 
cuff,  half  of  front  of  tunic,  halt  of  back  of  tunic,  and 
half  the  front  width  of  skirt. 


UNATTAINED. 

If  I  could  only  know —  If  I  were  only  sure 

I,  sitting  here  this  weary  winter  morning.  That  you  would  weep  with  any  real  sorrow. 

And  watching  aimlessly  the  flakes  of  snow  If  in  their  gathered  whiteness  cold  and  pure 

That  wander  through  the  air  in  vague  forewarning —  These  flakes  should  lie  upon  my  grave  to-morrow — 

I  would  not  count  it  sad 
To  loose  my  little  hold  upon  you  living. 

And  win  in  dying  what  I  never  had. 

And  what,  alas !  you  have  not  for  the  givirg. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN 


I  have  also  procured  a  model  for  a  jet-beaded 
cuirasse-,  the  velvet  band  and  aumoniere  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  accomp>animents.  This  model  can  be  cut  from  a 
well-fitting  bodice,  and  the  basques  folded  when  a 
sash  is  worn,  but  must  be  cut  in  one  piece  if  worn 
without  a  waistband. 

Spanish  lace  is  very  suitable  for  the  cuirasse  and  tab- 
lier  ;  it  should  be  tacked  over  white  paper  and  beaded 


The  mo(k  has  decided  that  plain  skirts  reappear  this 
autumn,  and  I  have  seen  several  designs  for  these  skirts. 
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a  stylish  cuirasse.  This  can  be  done  on  cashmere, 
merino*  net,  or  lace. 


Easy  to  make  is  this  pretty  little  jet-beaded  collarette, 
•which  consists  simply  of  a  lace  border,  jet-beaded  and 


gathered  into  a  bias  band  of  coloured  silk  and  bow  ; 
the  colour  may  match  or  contrast  with  the  dress.  This 


Still  more  dressy  is  this  white  lace  parure,  with  its 
ruched  ribbon  and  handsome  bow.  All  these  additions 
to  the  toilette  will  be  found  useful  by  those  ladies  who 
do  not  desire  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  re¬ 
freshing  their  costumes. 

Plain  skirts  require  handsome  materials,  rich  silks, 
velvets,  and  poplins.  Striped  velvet  is  very  much  worn 
in  France  at  the  various  watering-places,  and  I  am  told 
that  striped  velvet  skirts  will  be  worn  under  the  new 
polonaise. 

The  polonaise,  though  changed  in  form  and  design, 
is  not  likely  to  be  demode  for  some  time.  The  plain 
cashmere  polonaise,  made  with  richly  jet-embroidered 
sleeves,  is  one  variety  ;  the  cuirasse  polonaise,  a  mass  of 
jet  embroidery  ;  the  sleeveless  polonaise  and  the  corsage 
polonaise  are  other  varieties  of  this  useful  vhement. 

A  series  of  lovely  patterns  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
'  the  noted  silk  manufacturers  and  mercers,  Messrs. 
G.  and  J.  B.  Hilditch,  of  1 1  and  12,  Cheapside,  and 
Lyons  -,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  silks,  the  won¬ 
derful  shading  and  tints,  and  the  comparatively  low 
prices,  make  these  silks  exactly  what  we  want  for  the 
new  plain  skirt  and  the  autumnal  costume.  The  newest 
shades  are  veronique,  fTuirron,  amethyste,  olive,  pivotne,  and 
bleu  mariw.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  colour 
of  veronique ;  it  is  not  reseda,  yet  it  recalls  that  colour ; 
it  is  not  green,  yet  has  a  water  tint ;  it  is  not  grey,  yet 
has  grey  rejlets.  Marron  is  shown  in  four  shades, 
from  nutbrown  to.  deep  marron.  Few  colours  are 
more  ladylike  or  wear  better  than  tnarron.  Amethyste 
speaks  for  itself ;  all  the  lovely  shades  of  this  lovely 
gem  are  represented  in  silk  and  velvet. 

Olive  is  much  la  mode,  and  there  is  a  decided 
novelty  in  the  lighter  shade.  Pivoine  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  lie  de  vin,  but  is  clearer  in  shade,  lighter,  and 
decidedly  new.  Bhu  marine  is  a  very  pretty  blue  in 
four  shades,  very  becoming  to  blondes,  but  not  other¬ 
wise  remarkable. 


collarette  Is  becoming  to  those  who  are  thin  ;  it  is  a  n 
elFective  concealer  of  “  saltcellars.” 

The  next  illustration  is  designed  for  an  open  dress, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  in  changing  an  ordinary 
silk  dress  into  a  dressy  dinner  toilette.  It  is  made  of 
beaded  lace  and  has  a  bow  in  front. 
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before  making-up.  Beaded  net  can  be  bought,  and 
beaded  braid  run  on  in  lines  is  an  easy  mode  of  making 
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Each  of  these  shaded  patterns  is  accompanied  by  a 
pattern  of  velvet  of  a  darker  shade,  but  such  velvet ! 
so  rich,  so  thick,  so  light ;  certainly  those  lucky  women 
who  intend  buying  velvet  dresses  or  costumes  for  the 
coming  season  should  glance  at  these  superb  velvets, 
which,  when  quality  and  durability  are  considered,  are 
remarkably  cheap. 

Velvet  is  the  material  par  CMcellence  for  winter  wear. 
It  is  rich-looking,  warm  to  the  look,  and  warm  to  wear, 
while  it  is  wonderfully  light  and  unending  in  wear. 
The  revival  of  plain  skirts  happens  delightfully  for 
velvet,  as  the  full  yet  simple  and  artistic  folds  of  this 
elegant  fabric  “  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.”  Yes, 
whatever  monsieur  le  mart  may  say,  now  is  the  moment 
for  a  velvet  dress,  and  I  advise  those  ladies  who  can 
afford  it  to  have  one,  and  I  think  they  will  be  as  pleased 
as  I  am  with  the  velvets  shown  by  Messrs.  Hilditch. 
Next  to  velvet,  and  very  suitable  as  change  with  a  velvet 
costume,  is  Irish  Poplin,  which  continues,  in  spite  of 
French  concurrence  with  cachemire  de  sole,  to  be  “  your 
only  wear”  on  the  continent  and  among  the  English 
aristocracy. 

Her  Majesty,  fond  as  she  is  of  Scotland  and  of 
Scottish  manufactures,  shows  a  marked  preference  for 
Irish  poplins.  Among  the  patterns  of  new  tints  in  this 
lovely  material  sent  by  Messrs.  Fry  and  Fielding,  of 
26,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin,  I  observe  that  the 
Q^een  has  selected  several.  Among  them  is  one  of  the 
richest  black  poplins  I  have  yet  seen  ;  it  is  superb  ;  an 
imperial  purple  and  rich  maroon  and  a  new  shade  of 
doe-co\o\ir  are  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  double  poplins. 

Irish  poplin,  it  is  well  to  remark,  is  of  two  kinds — the 
double  and  the  single.  The  single  poplin  is  less  costly 
than  good  silk  ;  in  wear  it  is  far  more  durable,  and  can 
be  dyed  a  fresh  colour,  or  dipped  in  the  same  dye. 
Single  poplin  is  therefore  far  cheaper  than  silk,  and  as 
a  robe  de  fatigue  is  unequalled  in  durability  by  any  other 
fabric. 

Many  ladies  wear  black  silk  by  choice,  and  lament 
the  short  time  even  a  good  silk  lasts  for  everyday  wear  ; 
the  black  poplins  (single)  of  Messrs.  Fry  and  Fielding 
may  be  used  advantageously  in  the  place  of  gx>d  black 
silks.  I  find  Irish  poplins  so  useful  that  I  have  always 
one  or  two  in  my  wardrobe,  and  I  prefer  them  to  silk 
OB  account  of  the  absence  of  frou-frou,  which  I  object 
to  strongly,  deeming  quietness  one  of  the  charms  of 
womanhood. 

Early  as  it  may  seem  to  mention  furs,  I  hear  that  a 
very  large  stock  of  furs  of  warranted  quality  has  been 
purchased  upon  advantageous  terms  by  Messrs.  Jan- 
MNGS  and  Son,  16,  Fenchurch-street.  Of  course  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  furs,  but 
am  assured  that  they  are  of  finest  quality. 

The  furs  are  chiefly  sable,  seal,  beaver,  ermine,  and 
otter  muffs.  Seal  sets  of  collarette  and  cuffs,  28s.  to 
35s. ;  beaver  sets  of  the  same  kind,  2  Is.  to  30s. ;  and 
muffs  of  beaver  fur  at  27s.  Muffs  can  be  had  to  match 
any  set  if  required. 

The  new  fur  ties  and  Russia  bows  can  be  had  of  all 
kinds  of  fur,  and  really  our  necks  have  been  so  well 
protected  by  the  tulle,  silk,  and  lace  ruflles  that 


we  shall  want  a  fur  tie  to  replace  them  during  the 
winter. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  that  among  the  various  cocoas  which 
I  have  tried  I  find  that  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  superior 
to  all.  Cadbury’s  cocoa  essence  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  invalids,  being  light,  nourishing,  and  easily  digested  ; 
it  is  also  of  delicious  flavour,  and  can  be  taken  day 
after  day  for  a  long  period. 

Cadbury’s  cocoa  is  evidently  pure  and  unadulterated, 
for  it  does  not  thicken  in  the  cup  as  many  cocoas  do 
which  are  mixed  with  starch,  &c. ;  the  flavour  must 
please  all  who  like  cocoa  and  chocolate.  The  choco¬ 
late  for  eating  of  this  firm  is  of  more  refined  flavour 
than  any  I  have  tasted.  I  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  judging  the  various  qualities  of  chocolate, 
as  my  many  friends  in  Paris  indulge  me  constantly  with 
various  kinds  in  the  lovely  boxes  of  which  I  have  now 
quite  a  collection.  I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to  try 
Messrs.  Cadbury’s  cocoas  and  chocolates. 

Knife-Cleaners  are  really  necessary  in  families,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  superiority  of  one  or  other 
manufacturer.  Improvements  have  naturally  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  think  that  the  Prize  Medal 
Rotary  Knife-Cleaners  of  Messrs.  Fellows  and  Bates, 
Dalton-street  Works,  Manchester,  offer  unusual  advan¬ 
tages  in  their  construction.  These  knife-cleaners  are 
made  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  with  neat  finish  and 
good  appearance.  The  most  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  original  type  of  this  invention  is  the  “  solid 
dipper.”  The  dippers  are  made  of  iron,  and  form  part 
of  the  supporting  stay  of  the  back  of  the  revolving 
discs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  these  dippers 
should  become  worn  out  in  a  lifetime,  or  even  dis¬ 
arranged  in  their  useful  task  of  distributing  the  emery 
through  the  drawer.  Another  excellent  feature  of  these 
machines  is  that  the  buff  leathers  are  each  supported 
by  an  elastic  strip  of  indiarubber,  securing  a  perfect 
polishing  action.  A  third  improvement  is  the  certainty 
with  which  the  tips  of  the  knives  are  cleaned. 

These  improved  machines  are  sold  on  high  or  low 
stands,  the  dwarf  machines  being  less  convenient  than 
are  the  high  stands,  but  both  kinds  can  be  worked  in 
any  corner.  The  prices  do  not  vary  much.  I  subjoin 
a  list : — 

HIGH  STAND. 

No.  3. — To  clefin  3  Knives,  including  Carver  .  *o  o 


LOW  STAND. 

No.  3. — To  clean  3  Knives,  inckiding  Carver  .  £*  » 

„  4-  ,,  4  ..  -  ..  .  *  ‘S 

..  S-  ..  . . .  .  4  • 

..  6.  6  „  „  .  5  5 


Emery  for  these  machines  is  sold  prepared  in  tins  at 
6d.,  IS.,  2s.,  and  4s.,  according  to  quantity. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Moscow  a  lace  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Kulp  and  Co.,  of  Newgate-street ;  it 
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4^9- — Corner  Border  for  Cushions,  &c.,  in  Bermn 
Wool  Work, 


49c. — Ccrner  Border  for  Cushions,  &c.,  in  Berlin 
Wool  Work, 
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is  very  handsome  in  appearance,  and  easily  and  quickly 
worked.  A  lady  can  work  borders  for  her  curtains  in 
this  lace  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  her  to  work  a 
point  lace  parure.  The  name  is  very  happily  chosen, 
as  the  rich  designs  recall  the  very  original  Russia  lace 
which  we  all  remarked  in  the  Lace  Exhibition.  The 
braid  is  quite  new,  and  so  are  the  stitches,  which  are 
easy  to  work  and  of  very  rapid  execution. 

A  great  variety  of  patterns  are  designed  for  anti¬ 
macassars,  curtains,  lambrequins,  valences,  quilts, 
curtain  bands  and  borders,  table  edgings,  and  heavy 
furniture  trimmings  of  all  kinds. 

Messrs.  Kulp  and  Co.  have  introduced  nearly  all  the 
novelties  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Berlin 
and  fancy  work  shops  of  England  ;  this  firm  being  •whole¬ 
sale  only,  will  not  sell  retail  to  ladies,  but  all  materials 
for  Messrs.  Kulp  and  Co.’s  productions  can  be  had  of 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
who  will  send  any  quantity,  however  small,  that  may  be 
required.  Every  variety  of  the  Moscowa  lace  patterns, 
with  braid,  threads,  and  commenced  work,  will  be  pro¬ 
cured  if  required.  Ladies  will  find  this  new  lace  alike 
elegant,  useful,  and  easy  to  work. 

In  reply  to  Amanda,  the  admirable  inventions  of 
Messrs.  Card  and  Co.  can  now  be  obtained  from  all 
respectable  grocers  and  of  many  country  chemists. 

The  Plate-Cloths  are,  as  their  title  implies,  for 
cleaning  all  silver  and  plated  articles  they  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  “  mess”  of  plate  powders.  The 
plate  is  washed  with  soap,  or,  better  still,  with  Sapo- 
LiNE  and  water,  then  dried  and  well  rubbed  with  the 
plate-cloth,  which  produces  a  beautiful  polish.  The 
saving  in  time  and  labour  is  really  wonderful,  and 
after  the  cloths  are  quite  exhausted  they  can  be  washed, 
and  then  make  famous  dusters. 

The  Brass-Cloths  are  used  for  all  brass  and  steel 
work — fenders,  fire-irons,  door-handles,  and  door¬ 
plates.  Messrs.  Card  and  Co.,  Dunstable,  will 
send  them  post  free. 

A  discovery  for  the  complexion  was  revealed  to  me 
just  before  I  was  ill,  and  which  I  have  long  promised 
myself  to  tell  in  turn  to  my  readers,  and  now  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  season  to  be  of  much  use.  It  is  this. 
If  hands,  face y  and  arms  are  “washed  “with  Sapolint  they  •will 
not  get  sunburnt  or  tanned.  A  friend  of  monsieur  le 
mari,  who  often  comes  in  to  smoke  in  the  evening,  and 
who  is  very  fair  and  very  handsome,  with  not  a  little 
pride  in  the  long  white  aristocratic  fingers  he  possesses, 
told  me  that  every  summer  but  this  he  had  been  burnt 
and  tanned  until  his  hands  were  blistered  when  yachting, 
and,  thanks  to  a  new  soap,  the  name  of  which  he  had 
carefully  written  down  for  me,  he  had  escaped  all  in¬ 
convenience.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  name  Sapo- 
LiNE,  Card  and  Co.,  on  the  memorandum,  and  to  find 
that  the  soap  which  we  consider  so  valuable  to  clean 
paint,  and  for  washing,  scrubbing,  &c.,  should  also  be 
such  a  valuable  preventive  of  the  evils  attending 
Phoebus’s  kisses.  So  now  we  can  all  remove  tan,  sun¬ 
burn,  and  freckles  with  Antephelic  Milk,  and  prevent  a 
return  of  these  troubles  by  using  Sapoline  as  a  toilette 
soap. 

Pour  moi,  I  would  willingly  lose  my  white  face  for 


a  chance  of  getting  out  of  doors  and  enjoying  fresh 
air  and  sunshine 

*  I  again  conclude  my  letter  with  fashions  from  Paris, 
as  before  kindly  sent  %  Madame  Feste,  24,  Rue  Neuve 
des  Capucines,  Paris. 

Toilet  of  limiere  green  silk,  a  new  shade  for  dinners 
or  receptions.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  gathered  in  four 
large  bouillonnes  formed  by  four  gatherings.  The 
bouillonne  tablier  ends  in  a  fiounce  in  large  box  pleats, 
rising  at  the  seams,  and  headed  by  a  double  headed 
gathering ;  under  this  gathering  a  white  English  point 
lace  is  placed  ;  the  back  breadths  fall  straight.  The 
bodice  with  round  flat  basques  is  trimmed  with  the  same 
lace.  A  fichu  formed  of  two  similar  laces  covers  almost 
the  whole  front  of  the  bodice ;  two  green  bows  are 
placed  one  above  the  other.  Half-fitting  sleeves  open 
up  to  the  elbow  with  falls  of  white  lace. 

At  this  moment  large  check  materials  are  much  in 
vogue ;  charming  costumes  are  made  of  them,  and  are 
very  stylish.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  to  provide  with 
them  plain  stuffs,  which  can  be  cut  in  bands  and 
gracefully  employed  as  flounces  and  pleatings,  and  in 
dividing  the  back  and  the  sleeves. 

Here  is  a  description  of  one  of  these  toilets  in  blue 
and  white  checked  mouchoir  stuff.  Rasterre  skirt  of 
plain  stuff,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  deep  pleating  of 
the  same.  Check  tunic  very  long  and  flat,  raised  at  the 
sides  and  tightly  strained  to  form  a  light  puff  at  the 
back,  and  then  fall  on  to  the  trimming  of  the  skirt. 
Check  stuff  jacket  bodice  crossed  on  the  chest  with 
double  buttons  en  godefiche;  the  basque  is  flat  in  front, 
open  only  at  the  sides  ;  the  back  forms  a  flat  postilion 
trimmed  with  buttons.  The  basque  is  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  blue  bias,  the  bodice  is  slightly  open  at 
the  neck  with  a  blue  bow  at  the  point  of  the  opening. 
Plain  stuff  sleeve  with  a  falling  flounce  at  the  edge, 
fastened  by  a  check  bias. 

Costume  for  a  Young  Girl  of  matelasse  feuillantine 
woollen  stuff.  Rasterre  skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with 
three  pleatings  of  plain  stuff,  each  held  by  a  wide  striped 
band  ;  these  flounces  are  some  distance  apart.  Tunic 
rounded  in  front  and  behind,  raised  high  at  the  sides  by 
several  pleats,  which  drape  it  gracefully.  Paletot  bodice 
of  plain  stuff,  slightly  open  at  the  neck,  buttoned  on 
the  chest,  and  open  from  the  basque,  which  is  very  long 
and  almost  flat.  The  paletot  is  trimmed  at  the  edge 
with  a  very  narrow  pleating.  Coat  sleeve  of  striped 
stuff,  with  plain  parement,  tfound  round  with  a  striped 
bias. 

Toilet  <f  Fancy  IVool  and  Grey  Silk  Material. — The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  ending  in  a  narrow 
ruche  of  the  same  material,  and  headed  by  four  narrow 
gathered  flounces,  the  last  of  which  is  headed.  The 
tunic  is  open  in  front,  raised  in  a  puff  at  the  back,  and 
tiimmed  all  round  with  a  narrow  ruche  and  open  em¬ 
broidery.  The  bodice  is  low  with  a  chemisette  in  large 
flat  pleats,  trimmed  with  an  embroidered  muslin  ruff. 
The  round  flat  basques  are  trimmed  like  the  tunic  with 
a  ruche  and  embroidery,  and  are  closed  in  front.  Sleeves 
flat  at  the  top,  and  forming  afterwards  two  bouillonnes 
divided  by  ruches.  A  flounce  trimmed  with  embroidery 
falls  over  the  hand. 
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Toilet  Jor  a  Little  Girl  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  of 
pink  popeline  d’asie,  trimmed  with  narrow  and  very 
open  embroidery.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with  two 
pleated  flounces,  put  on  separately  but  joined  together 
by  pink  poplin  tabs  edged  with  embroidery.  The  tunic, 
quite  straight  in  front,  has  pockets  and  forms  a  tablier  ; 
it  is  open  at  the  side  and  has  no  draping.  Bodice  with 
basques,  a  postilion  at  the  back,  and  a  waistcoat  in  the 
front ;  the  narrow  band  is  used  as  a  trimming,  and  there 
is  a  ruff  round  the  neck. 

Directoire  Tunic. — Dark  Havarmah  coloured  faille 
dress  -,  the  tablier  is  bouillonne  and  trimmed  at  the  edge 
with  two  narrow  pleated  flounces,  of  which  the  top  one 
has  a  heading.  At  the  back  the  skirt  is  entirely  covered 
with  bias  flounces,  put  on  three  and  three  ;  above  each 
flounce  is  a  bouillonne  forming  a  heading. 

Directoire  Tunic  of  faille  matelasse  ecru  colour,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  trimming  of  curled  feathers. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl from  Four  to  Five  Tears  Old. 
— Skirt  of  checked  silk,  grey  on  grey.  Tunic  and 
bodice  of  grey  cashmere.  The  tunic  is  lined  at  the 
edge,  the  bodice  is  cut  low  and  round.  Chemisette  of 
fine  gathered  nainsook  round  the  neck.  Bouillonne 
sleeves  fastened  by  cerise  velvet.  Velvet  waistband  with 
velvet  agraffes  raise  the  tunic. 

Chapeaux  will  be  very  large  this  winter,  but  for  the 
present  no  shapes  in  particular  have  been  decided  on. 
Velvet  and  tulle  beaded  with  jet  and  blue  steel  make 
pretty  autumn  models.  Surah  foulards  are  still  worn 
to  match  the  toilet ;  we  have  seen  in  this  style  a  hat 
with  rather  narrow  brims  disappearing  under  the  folds 
of  a  remarkably  pretty  blue  rose  foulard.  The  foulard, 
twisted  like  a  scarf  round  the  crown,  formed  at  the 
back  a  loose  bow  with  ends  falling  on  the  neck.  The 


tip  of  a  pink  fl  iminga  wing,  half  hidden  under  the  folds 
of  the  foulard,  was  placed  at  the  side. 

Bmnet  of  tourbe  calcinee  coloured  velvet,  bound  with 
lighter  faille  ;  panache  of  feathers  of  the  two  shades, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  crown. 

Louis  Xlll.  Felt  Hit,  raised  and  pointed,  the  brim 
raised  on  one  side  by  a  splendid  blue  feather  shaded 
with  silver  grey;  folds  of  velvet  to  match. 

Cipote  of  white  gros  de  Suez,  gathered  all  over  }  the 
brim  is  very  wide  and  trimmed  with  a  black  velvet  bias 
and  a  wreath  of  large  white  daisies  on  the  left  side  of 
the  crown.  A  group  of  three  daisies  on  the  right  side 
underneath.  Wnite  tulle  strings  tied  under  the  chin. 

This  month  I  will  not  even  think  of  next  month’s 
letter,  as  my  hopes  of  getting  out  are  not  very  grand, 
and  the  less  said  about  running  about  for  novelties  the 
better.  Amusements,  even  in  bed,  I  do  not  lack,  as 
my  boys  are  all  I  require  in  that  line.  Here  they  come, 
singing,  with  a  banjo  accompaniment — 

“  When  a  man’s  a  little  bit  poorly. 

Makes  a  fuss,  wants  a  nurse. 

Thinks  he’s  poinfj  to  die  most  surely. 

Scuds  ibr  the  doctor,  who  makes  him  worse.” 

And  this  to-day,  when  they  have  played  at  sailing  ships, 
fallen  in  the  duck-pond  in  their  clean  cricketing  flannels, 
sailing  the  new  boat,  and  “  acted  niggers”  with  black 
faces  and  hands,  already  once  this  morning  !  I  thought  this 
would  follow  on  the  purchase  of  the  banjo.  Sapoline 
will  set  all  to  rights  in  a  few  minutes,  however.  But 
where  shall  I  find  the  household  fairy  that  will  as  quickly 
replace  the  wristbands  which  they  cut  off  their  shirts 
to  shorten  their  sleeves  the  day  they  washed  the  new 
puppy  ? 

The  Silkworm. 


A  SPIRITUAL  SONG. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NOVALIS. 


If  I  him  but  have. 

If  he  be  but  mine. 

If  my  heart,  hence  to  the  grave. 

Ne’er  forgets  his  love  divine — 

Know  I  nought  of  sadness. 

Feel  I  nought  but  worship,  love,  and  gladness. 

If  I  him  but  have. 

Willing  I  depart ; 

Follow,  with  my  pilgrim  staff — 

Follow  him  with  honest  heart ; 

Leave  them,  nothing  saying. 

On  broad,  bright,  and  crowded  highways  straying. 


If  I  him  but  have. 

Glad  asleep  1  sink  ; 

Of  his  heart  the  gift  he  gave 

Shall  to  mine  be  meat  and  drink  ; 

Till,  with  sweet  compelling. 

All  is  leavened  by  its  soft  indwelling. 

If  I  him  but  have. 

Mine  the  world  I  hail ; 

Like  a  cherub,  happy,  grave. 

Holding  back  the  virgin’s  veil ; 

While  the  vision  thralls  me. 

Earth  no  more  with  earthliness  appals  me. 


Where  I  have  but  him. 

Is  my  fatherland ; 

Every  gift  to  me  doth  come 
As  a  heritage  in  hand  ; 
Brothers  long  deplored 
I  in  his  disciples  find  restored. 


I 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


473. — Bonkets,  Coiffcees,  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Bordelais  hat  of  brown  straw.  The  turned-down  brim  is  lined 
underneath  with  pale  blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  spray  of  wall¬ 
flower.  The  upper  part  of  the  crown  has  a  large  marmotte  bow  of 
checked  light  blue  and  brown  foulard,  and  bunches  of  wallflower.  ^ 

2.  High  collar  spreading  out  at  the  back,  tumod-down  comers  in 
front,  and  cravat  bow  to  match  ;  all  of  white  muslin,  embroidered 
in  black  spots  and  dots. 

3.  Parure  of  betidwl  black  tulle,  composed  of  a  folding  round  the 
neck  ending  under  a  bow  ;  then  a  sort  of  square  pelerine,  of  which 
the  scalloped  and  beaded  edges  are  trimm^  here  and  there  with 
daisies  in  beads. 

4.  Morning  coiffure  of  a  barbe  of  open  embroidery,  gracefully 
folded  and  trimraetl  at  the  top  with  bows  of  ribbbn.  One  end  of 
the  barbe  falls  on  the  chignon  with  a  ribbon  bow. 

5.  Collarette  of  scalloped  muslin,  composed  of  a  band  high  at  the 
back  and  low  in  front  and  niched  in  double  pleats,  ticallopcd 
muslin  cravat  to  match,  tied  in  front  in  a  large  bow. 

6.  Grey  straw  chapeau  Bourbonnaise.  The  crown  is  surroundeil 
with  a  grey  faille  draping  of  two  shades  cama'ieu,  forming  a  double 
bow  at  the  back  ;  this  bow  is  fastened  to  the  edge  raised  by  a  spray 
of  wild  roses.  A  bunch  of  the  same  flowers  trims  the  front  of  the 
hat.  Underneath  a  border  of  ruched  tulle  and  flowers  to  match. 

No.  474. — Half-Mourning  Toilette. 

This  toilette  is  black  faille  and  black  foulard,  with  small  sprays 
of  white  flowers.  Rasterre  skirt  of  black  feille,  surrounded  by  a 
gathered  flounce  twelve  inches  deep,  headed  by  a  foulard  bias  of 
which  the  two  edges  are  bound  with  white.  Foulard  polonaise, 
trin.mcd  all  round  with  a  black  faille  bias  bound  with  white,  then 
a  faille  flounce  very  closely  pleated.  Tlie  tablier  of  the  polonaise, 
open  at  the  sides,  is  pleated,  then  raised,  and  fastened  in  the  middle 
of  the  waist  on  the  puff.  At  the  back,  the  skirt,  after  having 
formed  a  very  moderate  puff,  falls  naturally.  The  flat  sleeves  end 
in  a  faille  pleating  bound  with  white.  Sleeveless  Figaro  jacket  of 
foulard  like  the  polonaise  of  a  loose  shape,  trimmed  all  round  the 
e<Igcs  w  ith  pleatings  and  black  faille  bias  bound  with  white.  The 
little  side  pockets  are  triutmed  to  match.  Lingerie  of  roched 
batiste.  White  rice  straw  hat,  with  wide  brim  sl^^tly  raised  at 
the  side;  the  crown  is  covered  writh  bouillonnto  of  beaded  black 
tulle,  and  surrounded  with  a  beaded  and  mched  lace ;  the  brim, 
raised  at  the  back,  is  trimmed  with  velvet  bows,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  beaded  lace. 

475. — Childbf-n’s  Toilettes. 

1.  Little  girl  eight  years  old.  Beige  cashmere  costume.  Short 
under-skirt,  pleated  in  wide  pleats,  trimmed  from  siwce  to  space 
with  bands  of  dark  blue  silk,  placed  cn  quilleg,  and  fastened  by 
pearl  buttons.  Upper-skirt  draped  and  raised  at  the  side.  Semi- 
tight  jacket,  trimmed  in  front  with  dark  blue  silk  revers,  fastened 
with  pearl  buttons ;  high  collar,  epaulets  and  parements  on  the 
sleeves,  all  to  match  in  trimming.  Leather  belt.  Pleated  lingerie. 
Fancy  straw’  hat,  surrounded  with  dark  blue  ribbon,  with  bows  and 
lilies  of  the  valley  at  the  back. 

2.  Little  girl  five  years  old.  Costume  of  pearl-grey  cashmere. 
Skirt  trimm^  w’ith  three  scalloped  bands  edg^  with  pink  ribbon. 
Basque  bodice,  trimmed  all  round,  as  well  as  the  round  sleeves,  with 
a  scalloped  band  edged  with  pink.  Open  embroideiw  lingerie. 
Black  straw  hat  with  black  velvet  trimming  and  a  pink  feather. 

476. — Seaside  Bonnet. 

This  model  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  diess.  The  one 
we  describe  is  of  Florence  straw ;  soft  crown  of  sky-blue  cr^pe  de 
chine  gathered  round  the  crown,  forming  a  regular  fluting ;  under 
the  fluting  a  ruche  of  the  same  materiiu  with  edges  following  the 
shape  of  the  bonnet.  The  raised  curtain  is  lined  in  the  same  way. 
Scaif  bow  of  blue  ribbon  at  the  edge.  Rose  and  foliage  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  soft  crown. 

477.  — Princess  Polonaise. 

Princess  tunic  of  brown  faille,  short  in  front  and  long  at  the 
back.  The  tunic  is  entirely  edged  by  large  scallops,  and  trimmed 
with  a  large  bow  at  the  back  placed  about  twelve  inches  from  the 
wraist,  and  gathering  up  the  tunic  a  little.  White  lace  between  the 
scallops  of  the  timic.  Catogan  coiffure. 

478.  — Autumnal  Toilette. 

Small  mantle  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  pcckets  at  the  back,  and 
trimming  of  lace.  Triple  tablier,  trimmed  with  lace  and  passe¬ 


menterie,  square  tablier  at  the  back,  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 
Skirt  pleated  from  top  to  bottom. 

479. — Cuirasse  and  Tablier. 

This  elegant  dress  trimming  is  made  of  beaded  Spanish  lace,  and 
consists  of  a  tablier  and  demi-cuirasse  fastened  by  a  bow,  and  draped 
by  a  wide  sash  w’ith  one  fringed  end. 

480.  — Autumnal  Toilette. 

Bodice  with  basques;  three  ba8(]ues  at  the  back,  one  in  front. 
Tablier  in  front.  Wide  silk  ribbon,  br.iidod  and  trimmed  with  lace, 
passing  under  a  train  en  manteau  de  rour.  First  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  flounce,  and  a  bias  ornamented  with  black  lace.  Sleeves 
with  tambour  parements. 

481.  — Country  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  of  plain  brown  cloth  and  brown  and  white  stripc’d 
cloth.  Train  skirt  surrounded  with  a  flounce  of  plain  cloth,  put  on 
with  a  heading  of  a  striped  band.  Tight  polonaise  of  striped  cloth, 
of  which  the  tablier,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  skirt,  rises  over  the 
latter  in  drapings.  Plain  flounce  and  striped  band  on  all  the  edges. 
Jacket  of  pkin  cloth,  tight  at  the  back,  open  in  front,  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  ruche  of  the  same.  Sleeves  ending  in  a  flounce  gathered 
in  the  middle,  with  a  plain  band  fastening  it.  Pleated  lingerie.  Hat 
a  PamSla,  with  very  wide  brim,  trimmed  underneath  with  black 
velvet  and  wild  flowers,  and  above  with  a  feather  en  panache  and  a 
velvet  band. 

2.  Costume  of  blue  silk  and  striped  dark  and  light  blue  foulard. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  of  striped  silk,  the  bock  pirt  of  plain  silk. 
All  the  lower  part  is  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  headed  by  a 
flat  band  and  a  ruche  forming  a  heading,  all  of  the  same.  Very 
tight  jacket  bodice  of  plain  silk  ;  it  is  slightlj’  opened  in  front  by  a 
large  tumed-down  collar  of  striped  silk.  The  fronts  of  the  basque, 
starting  from  the  middle  of  the  waist,  are  cut  bias  and  then  form  a 
point  at  the  sides  by  a  very  marked  separation,  which  gives  the  basiiue 
at  the  back  the  appearaiK-e  of  a  peplum.  The  edges  arc  trimmed  with 
pleatings  of  striped  silk.  Pockets  and  sleeves  of  striped  silk. 
Pleated  lingerie.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  roses,  feathers,  and  blue 
ribbon. 

481.— Rkceftion  and  Visiting  Costumes. 

1.  Dress  of  faille,  the  skirt  drown  and  intersected  with 

pleating  of  the  same  silk.  White  India  tissue  polonaise,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  insertion.  Lace  ruffle. 

2.  Grenadine  dress,  the  whole  skirt  drawn  in  bouillons,  Intersected 
by  bands  of  silk.  Corsage  trimmed  en  berthe.  Bouilloune  sleeves, 
wide  and  full  sash  at  the  back.  Straw  bonnet  with  flowers,  plumes, 
and  ribbon. 

483  and  484. — Embroidered  Medallions  for  Shirt-Fronts. 
Two  designs  for  ornamental  button-boles  on  shirt-fronts,  &c. 
The  pattern  is  traced  on  the  lawn,  and  the  embroidery  worked  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

485  and  486. — Toilette-Table  for  Boudoir. 

Table  and  mirror  frame  of  dark  oak,  the  latter  fancifully  carved 
and  fitted  with  candelabra.  Tlie  cover  is  of  rose-coloured  cretonne 
with  niching  and  bows  of  rose-coloured  grosgrain  ribbon.  No.  486 
gives  the  design  for  the  embroidered  frill  of  mull  muslin  which 
encircles  the  upper  part  of  the  cretonne ;  the  stitches  required  arc 
satin  stitch,  overcast,  and  button -hole. 

487. — Guipure  Crochet  Border. 

Materials :  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Boar’s  Head  Cotton  No.  1 8. 

This  beautiful  design  deserves  close  attention.  The  medallions 
are  first  crocheted  separately,  beginning  with  the  larger  rosette. 
So  chain  close  into  a  circle  with  i  slip  stitch. 

ist  round :  6  times  alternately  3  double,  i  purl  of  5  chain  with 
i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch,  i  slip  stitch  to  finish  the  round. 

2nd  round:  i  double  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  10  chain,  the 
first  3  to  form  i  treble,  5  times  alternately,  i  treble  in  the  centre 
of  the  next  3  double,  7  chain,  close  the  round  with  i  slip  stitch. 

3pd  ronnd :  2  slip  stitches,  3  double,  5  times  alternately  9  chain, 
3  double  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain,  then  9  chain,  close  the  round 
and  cut  off  the  thread.  The  smaller  rosette  is  crocheted  in  the 
same  way  for  two  rounds  only,  joining  to  the  larger  rosette  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.  Round  these  two  rosettes  crochet  as 
follows : — 

4th  round;  4  slip  stitches  in  the  smaller  rosette,  ii  chain,  i 
double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  7  chain  of  the  small 
rosette,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  scallop  of  9  chain  of 
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the  larger  rosette,  13  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next 
scallop,  twice  alternately  14  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  scallop,  then  1 3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  scallop 
of  the  large  rosette,  4  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of 
the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  small  rosette,  1 1  chain,  i  (.  uble  in 
the  next  scallop,  16  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  scallop  it  chain, 
join  to  the  nth  of  the  16  cluiin,  13  chain,  join  to  the  Cth  of  the 
nth  chain.  Close  the  round. 

5th  round  :  i  double  in  every  stitch,  increase  by  8  stitches  at  the 
lower  curve  of  the  medallion,  and  by  5  stitches  in  the  centre  of  the 
13  chain  at  the  point  of  the  inetlallion. 

6th  round :  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble ;  i  treble,  then 
altcrnati-Iy  i  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble,  but  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the 
5  double  at  the  point  of  the  medallion  3  treble  separated  by  i  chain. 

7th  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  2  treble  in  the  next  stitch, 

1  treble  in  the  z  next  stitches,  3  times  alternately  S  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  Sth  stitch,  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch,  1  treble  in  the  next  2 
stitches,  7  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  treble  in  the  4th  stitch,  t 
treble  in  the  next  stitch,  2  treble  in  the  next  2  stitches,  4  times 
alternately  S  chain,  1  treble  in  the  fifth  stitch,  z  treble  in  the  next 
stitch,  z  treble  in  the  2  next  stitches,  twice  alternately  S  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  4th  stitch,  2  treble  in  the  next  stitch,  1  treble  in  the 
next  2  stitches,  5  chain,  i  treble  where  the  last  treble  was  worked, 
z  treble  in  the  next  stitch,  z  treble  in  the  2  next  stitches,  twice 
alternately  S  chain,  i  treble  in  the  4th  stitch,  z  treble  in  tlm  next 
stitch,  2  treble  in  the  2  next  stitches,  close  the  round. 

Sth  round :  2  slip  stitches,*  5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  5  chain,  3  pnrl  of  5  chain  and  i  slip  stitch,  1  treble  in  the  last 
of  the  last  J  chain,  4  chain,  1  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  centre 
of  the  next  5  chain,  repeat  19  times  from  *  ;  but  in  the  3rd  repeti¬ 
tion  crochet  in  connection  with  the  centre  stitch  of  the  centre  of  the 
3  purls,  7  chain,  3  purl,  i  double  in  the  last  of  the  7  clmin,  2  chain, 

I  double  in  the  first  of  the  7  chain,  dose  the  round,  and  cut  oft’  the 
thread.  This  completes  the  first  merlallion.  The  second  is  cro¬ 
cheted  in  the  same  way,  and  joined  to  the  first  as  shown  in  our 
illustration.  When  a  sutlicient  numher  of  medallions  has  been 
crocheted,  the  upper  part  of  the  bvee  is  worked  as  follows  : — 

9th  row :  Hold  the  work  so  that  the  medallions  lie  upwards, 
join  to  the  centre  point  of  the  medallion,  *  7  chain,  i  jiurl,  12  chain, 
join  to  the  centre  of  the  3  purls,  4  chaiu,  i  purl,  7  chain,  i  purl, 

3  chain,  i  double  in  the  5th  of  the  12  chain,  6  chain,  i  purl,  15 
chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  7  chain,  3  chain,  i  purl  downwards, 
3  chain,  i  purl,  join  the  centre  stitch  to  the  centre  of  the  next  3 
urls,  1 1  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  join  to  centre  of  the  next  3  purl, 
chain,  1  pnrl,  10  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  next  3  pnrl, 

S  chahi,  join  to  the  centre  purl  of  the  corresponding  3  purls  of  Hie 
next  medallion,  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  Sth  of  the  10  chain,  3  chaiu, 

I  double  in  the  4th  of  the  10  chain,  7  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the 
next  3  purl,  3  chain,  i  double  in  tlio  4th  of  the  7  chain,  8  chain,  i 
purl  downwards,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  9th  of  the  1 1  chain,  3 
chain,  i  double  in  the  Sth  of  the  1 1  chain,  i  clmin,  1  purl,  8  chain, 

I  double  in  the  nth  of  the  15  chain,  crocheted  In-fore  the  i  purl 
downwards,  3  chain,  i  purl,  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  6th  of  the  i  S 
chain,  4  chain,  i  purl,  12  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  2  chain,  i  pnrl, 
join  the  centre  stitch  to  the  3rd  of  the  7  chain,  6  chaiu,  i  purl,  3 
chain,  i  purl,  join  the  centre  stitch  to  the  2nd  of  the  last  8  chain, 
8  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  6  chain  Ix'fore  the  last  purl  down¬ 
wards  but  I,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  Sth  of  the  last  8  chain,  2  chain, 
1  purl  downwards,  3  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  next  -3  purls,  S 
chain,  1  purl  downwards,  join  the  centre  stitch  to  the  4U1  of  the 
last  6  chain,  3  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  purl,  join  the  centre  stitch 
of  the  centre  purl  to  the  centre  of  the  next  3  purls  of  the  2nd 
medallion,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  7th  of  the  1 2  chain,  6  chain,  i 
purl,  6  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  tlie  3  purls  at  the  point  of  Uio 
2nd  medallion ;  repeat  from  *. 

For  the  upper  part  of  the  lace  crochet  as  follows: — 10th  row: 
S  treble,  4  chain,  miss  4,  repeat,  nth  row  :  1  treble,  1  chain,  miss 
I,  repeat. 

488. — Embboidebed  Design  eob  Baskets,  &c. 

To  be  worked  in  point  russe,  with  various  coloured  purse  silks 
on  a  ground  of  tatfetas  or  cashmere. 

489  and  490. 

COBNEB  BoBDEBS  FOE  CUSHIONS,  4c.,  IN  BbBLIN  WOOL 
WOBK. 

A  moderately  coarse  canvas  should  be  selected,  and  the  colours 
i^oeeu  according  to  the  following  directions : — For  No.  490  black, 
light  and  dark  red,  light  and  dark  green,  dark  ami  li^it  fawn- 


colour.  For  Xo.  489  black,  dark  and  light  red,  green,  dark,  lighter 
and  lightest  fawn-colour. 

491  and  492. — Bobders,  Plain  Netting  and  Embeoideby, 
These  borders  are  specially  designeil  for  curtains,  blinds,  4c.  The 
embroidery  is  worked  on  the  netted  ground,  witli  glace  thread,  in 
jKiint  de  toile. 

493. — Embroidered  Jet  Boeder  for  Fichus,  Mantillas,  Ac. 

This  beautiful  design  will  well  repay  our  re.idcrs’  attention. 
The  pattern  is  transferi-e<l  on  to  the  tracing  jiaper,  in-er  which  is 
placed  fine  black  net  :iud  crajie  in  double  or  fourfold  hiyers,  as 
required  by  the  illustration,  'llie  outlines  are  then  worked  with 
purse  silk  in  overcast  and  button-hole  stitch ;  jet  beads  and  bugles  of 
ditferent  sizes  are  introduced,  and  the  projecting  cnils  of  cnipe  are 
cut  away  from  the  work. 

494  to  496. — Child’s  Knitted  Jacket. 

This  jacket  is  knitted  with  white  single  Berlin  wool  in  an  open¬ 
work  design,  and  edged  round  with  a  narrow  vandyked  boixler.  The 
patteni  for  the  jai'ket  should  be  first  cut  ont,  and  the  knitting 
increased  or  decreased  as  required  by  the  pattern.  Begin  tho 
v:indyked  border  for  the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket  on  86  stitches  as 
follows  : — 

1st  to  4th  row  :  Knitted  to  appear  knitted  on  the  right  side. 

5th  row :  Alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together. 

6th  to  9th  row :  Like  the  ist  to  the  4th. 

lothrow:  Take  the  lower  parts  of  the  foundation  stitehes  on 
two  needles,  turn  them  over  on  to  the  wrong  side,  and  purl  together 
1  foundation  stitch  with  1  knitted  stitch.  This  completes  the 
Iwrdor.  For  the  body  of  the  jacket  knit  as  follows  : — 

I  ith  row  (right  side  of  the  work) :  Knit  2  together. 

1 2th  row  :  Knitteil,  taking  up  the  wool  between  every  2  stitches, 
and  knitting  i  stitch  out  of  it. 

13th  row:  Knitted. 

14th  row :  Piirleil.  Now  repeat  the  i  ith  to  the  14th  row  till  the 
jacket  is  knitted  up  to  the  armholes,  then  knit  the  front  and  back 
pieces  separately,  decreasing  for  the  slmulder  as  required.  Join  the 
shoulder-pieces  of  the  front  and  back  together  on  the  wrong  side, 
take  up  the  margin:il  stitches  of  the  fronts,  and  kuit  for  the  border, 
4  rows  to  apiiear  knitteil  on  the  right  side,  then  take  up  the  side 
stitches  on  needles,  turn  over  the  hist  4  rows  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
cast  off,  knitting  together  a  stitch  of  the  knitting  wi  h  the  stitches 
taken  up.  The  collar  is  begun  from  the  lower  edge  with  10  stitehes; 
it  is  knitteil  in  the  same  manner,  and  widened  and  narrowed  as 
required.  After  finishing  the  collar  it  is  edgeil  with]vandyke$  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  border  of  the  jacket.  The  sleeve  is  begun  from 
the  wrist,  and  knitted,  first  the  vandyked  oilge,  and  then  the  plain 
part  of  the  sleeve  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  jacket.  A  narrow  blue 
ribbon  is  threaded  through  the  holes  above  the  border. 

497  aud  503. — Music  Canterbury  with  Embboidbby. 

The  framework  of  this  useful  and  pretty  piece  of  furniture  is  of 

black  polished  cane,  and  rests  on  four  feet.  It  is  divided  into  par¬ 
titions  for  songs  and  music,  and  has  a  handle  in  the  centre,  so  that 
its  position  is  easily  changed.  The  embroidery  (see  No.  503)  is  worked 
on  an  oval  piece  of  green  velvet  with  silk  and  gold  cord.  The  flowers 
and  buds  are  embroidered  with  grey,  the  calyxes,  blossoms,  and  leaves 
with  brown  silk,  in  satin  overcast  stitch  and  point  russe.  The 
wheatears  and  stamens  are  worked  with  gold  cantille,  and  the 
tendrils  with  gold  thread  in  overcast  stitch. 

499  and  501. — Obnauental  Thermometer. 

The  frame,  stand,  and  the  dove  which  surmounts  the  whole  are  of 
gilded  bronze.  The  border  is  worked  w  ith  black,  brown,  gold,  crystal, 
and  chalk  white  beads  on  a  canvas  ground.  Illustration  499  give* 
the  design  for  tlie  beadwork. 

498  aud  500. — Embroidered  Stand  foe  Flowbr-Vase. 

The  convolvulus-shapeil  glass  is  of  cut  crystal,  and  stands  on  a 

ciTcular  foot  of  bronze,  which  has  an  embroidered  border  worked 
on  canvas  with  small  beads.  The  colours  in  the  original  are  blue, 
black,  gold,  grey,  crystal,  milk,  and  chalk  wliite.  See  Hlnstration 

498. 

502. — Point  de  Bbuxelles  Edging. 

Transfer  the  design  on  tracing  paper,  over  which  place  a  strip  of 
fine  Brussels  net.  Then  having  gone  over  the  outlines,  embroider 
the  Venetian  bars,  work  the  leaves  in  point  de  reprise,  and  the 
wheels  in  lace  stitch.  Raise  the  small  spotted  pattern  in  bultm- 
holc  stitch,  and  finish  off  the  lace  with  pearl  eilging  round  the 
scallops,  and  a  narrow  point  lace  braid  at  the  top. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  September. 

SOME  women  dream  away  their  lives  in  vain  long¬ 
ings  after  they  know  not  what.  They  have  all 
that  is  needed  to  render  existence  happy,  but  they 
know  not  even  how  to  enjoy  it;  they  are  ever  idle, 
ever  unsatisfied.  They  have,  as  we  say  here,  le  bonheur 
triste.  And  there  are  others  whose  life  is  full  of  noble, 
energetic  purpose,  who,  while  others  die  of  ennui,  think 
life  all  too  short  for  all  that  is  to  be  accomplished  in  it. 
Certes,  whatever  one’s  private  opinion  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  himself  may  be,  none  can  deny  his  wife  to  be 
a  noble,  heroic  woman;  none  can  help  admiring  her 
courage,  energy,  and  devotion.  As  a  wife  and  mother 
she  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  wives 
and  mothers.  From  her  first  taking  up  her  abode  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  no  doubt  she 
had  formed  her  plans,  but  to  believe  our  Government 
helped  her  by  conniving  at  her  husband’s  escape  is 
simply  absurd.  It  was  too  much  against  its  own  inte¬ 
rest  to  do  so,  and  the  very  suspicion  of  it  has  done  it 
considerable  harm.  No,  it  was  Madame  Bazaine  alone 
who  strove  and  struggled.  Her  entreaties  decided  the 
marshal,  her  courage  and  energy,  her  trust  and  devo¬ 
tion  alone  effected  his  escape.  If  she  had  been  content 
to  dream  about  her  husband  he  might  have  remained 
in  the  fortress  Ste.  Marguerite  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
But  she  carried  out  the  undertaking  with  admirable 
spirit  and  undaunted  energy ;  her  only  acolyte  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  her  nephew.  It  sounds  like  the 
wildest  romance  all  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  that 
escape.  One  feels  a  thrill  of  terror  in  thinking  of  that 
fearful  descent  along  a  rope  which  might  at  any 
moment  break  under  the  weight  of  the  marshal’s 
body;  and  that  frail  barque,  tossed  by  the  stormy 
waves,  waiting  for  the  unfortunate  who  had  to  reach  it 
swimming  in  those  tempestuous  billows.  And  yet  the 
interest  one  feels  is  all  for  the  beating,  devoted  heart 
that  had  to  endure  so  much,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
wife  one  could  almost  forgive  the  husband  for  proving 
himself  once  more  a  dishonourable  traitor  to  his  word 
and  to  his  country. 

The  marshal  has  a  little  son  six  years  old,  who 
shared  his  mother’s  exile,  and  ofttimes  his  father’s 
captivity  on  that  lonely  cliff,  where  he  never  looked 
upon  anything  but  the  tranquil  or  stormy  sea,  the  blue 
or  cloudy  sky.  Poor  little  Pacco  !  he  must  be  happy 
indeed;  and  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  understand  he 
has  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father. 

In  spite  of  les  vacances,  which  generally  leave  it 
empty  of  all  its  beau-monde,  Paris  has  not  been  so  very 
dull  this  month,  at  least  it  is  far  from  looking  so,  for 
it  is  full  of  foreigners  and  provincials  who  are  eager  to 
be  amused.  More  than  this,  we  have  had  a  reigning 
prince  for  a  visitor.  This  prince  had  the  good  sense 
to  leave  his  regal  crown  and  sceptre  at  home,  and  to 
have  none  of  his  titles  and  qualities  put  down  upon  his 
passport.  He  meant  to  enjoy  Paris  as  a  simple particulier, 
and  not  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  his  rank  by 
speeches  and  ceremonies  which  would  render  life  as 


tedious  in  the  capital  of  France  as  in  that  of  Bavaria,  for 
it  is  of  King  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  we  are  speaking.  In 
order  to  be  still  more  sure  of  being  left  to  enjoy  himself 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  this  prince  chose  for  his 
visit  the  very  time  when  the  ruling  powers  of  the  land 
and  all  the  members  of  its  Government  were  taking 
their  holidays  abroad.  This  young  king — he  is  but 
just  thirty — has  always  been  noted  for  his  self-will  and 
eccentricity :  he  recognises  no  rule  of  conduct  beyond  his 
own  regal  pleasure,  and  when  at  home  often  takes  a 
private  holiday  of  several  days,  during  which  he  is  not 
to  be  found  anywhere,  and  his  ministers  are  sometimes 
at  their  wits’  end  how  to  manage  without  him  and  his 
signature.  All  Europe  has  been  filled  with  the  end¬ 
less  fantasies,  artistic,  romantic,  and  poetical,  of  this 
extraordinary  monarch,  and  the  story  of  the  thousand 
and  one  matches  projected  and  then  broken  off  by  him 
would  fill  many  volumes. 

Politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  visit,  and  his  sole 
object  was  enjoyment.  Nor  did  he  appear  at  all  dis¬ 
appointed  in  it.  He  occupied  at  the  German  Embassy 
the  suite  of  apartments  which  look  out  upon  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  and  in  accordance  with  his  well-known  tastes 
these  apartments  were  every  day  literally  filled  with 
flowers.  The  prince  visited  all  our  theatres,  and  did 
not  despise  public  balls  and  cafe  chantants  of  even  the 
very  least  distingue  description.  Under  pretext  of 
studying  our  moeurs  he  made  acquaintance  with  even 
the  lowest  of  those  resorts  of  gaiety  of  which  the 
Parisian  grisettes  and  etudiants  are  so  fond. 

Now  the  end  of  September  has  seen  the  close  of  all 
the  open  cafe  chantants  and  concerts  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  but,  en  revanche,  all  our  theatres  have  reopened. 

The  Opera  Comique  obtains  great  success  with  the 
reprise  of  Le  Pardon  de  Ploennel,  which  had  not  been 
played  for  many  years,  and  is  now  got  up  with  fresh 
decorations  and  costumes.  The  Odeon  gives  a  grand 
drama.  La  feunesse  de  Louis  XIV.,  the  Gymnase 
Seraphine,  one  of  the  best  plays  of  M.  Sardou.  The 
Chateau  d’Eau  has  a  piece  h  tapage,  with  a  great  deal  of 
mise-en-scene,  Le  1 3*  Coup  de  Minuit,  and  the  Varietes 
a  very  amusing  farce  entitled  Les  Mormons  h  Paris. 
Some  theatres,  and  more  especially  that  of  Les  Folies 
Dramatiques,  have  gone  great  lengths  in  the  way  of 
freshening  themselves  up.  Madame  Angot  now  appears 
in  all  the  brightness  of  regilded  and  repainted  scenes 
and  decorations.  At  the  Opera  Robert  le  Diable  has 
been  got  up  with  great  care,  and  its  reprise  owes  great 
interest  to  the  debuts  of  Madlle.  Belval  and  of  M.  Vir- 
ginet.  The  tenor  is  an  artist  of  talent,  and  as  for 
Madlle.  Belval,  she  revealed  herself  last  winter  at  the 
Italian  Opera  as  a  prima  donna  of  the  very  first  order. 
The  new  opera  is  now  being  rapidly  finished  ;  the  inte¬ 
rior  arrangements  are  said  to  approach  completion. 
The  paintings  for  the  foyer,  by  M.  Baudry,  are  now 
exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  are  quite 
the  masterpiece  of  that  talented  artist.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  the  new  opera  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 
Janaary  next. 
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"I  ITE  have  received  a  catalogue  of  bulbs  from  Messrs. 
VV  Barr  and  SuGDEN,  of  12,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  which  contains  so  much  valuable  information 
that  we  think  our  readers  will  welcome  some  extracts 
in  place  of  our  ordinary  gardening  article.  The  garden¬ 
ing  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Barr  for  his 
researches  and  devotion  to  the  floral  interest.  His  trial 
grounds  offer  subjects  for  study  at  nearly  all  seasons, 
and  are  well  worthy  a  visit.  Orders  to  view  these 
grounds  may  be  obtained  at  the  above  address. 

Narcissus  or  Daffodil. — The  narcissus  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  spring  flowering  bulbous  plants.  For 
centuries  it  has  been  a  garden  favourite,  and  has  com¬ 
manded,  to  an  unusual  extent,  the  attention  of  the 
botanist,  the  poet,  the  author,  and  the  artist.  When 
artificial  gardening  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  the  nar¬ 
cissus,  like  many  another  charming  flower,  has  had  to 
yield  to  the  inexorable  goddess  of  Fashion,  and  at 
such  times  it  has  been  saved  from  extinction  by  the 
fostering  care  of  our  Botanic  Gardens,  and  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateurs  who  love  flowers  for  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  while  recognising  new  introductions,  do 
not  discard  their  old  friends,  unless  the  new  is  an 
advance  upon  the  old.  The  luircissus,  however,  like 
many  another  neglected  flower,  is  now  reasserting  its 
position,  and  claiming  its  proper  place  in  the  general 
economy  of  border  decoration  ;  and  as  a  cut  flower  for 
vases  the  cultivated  forms  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce.  In 
style,*  colour,  and  chasteness  they  agreeably  associate 
with  the  hothouse  flowers  of  the  season.  For  about 
three  months  this,  spring,  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  cut  flowers  of  the 
various  narcissi,  as  they  came  into  bloom,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  us  for  the 
greatest  number  of  species  and  varieties,  correctly 
named.  If  our  readers  had  seen  these,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  joined  in  the  general  acclamations  of  praise 
so  freely  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  expression  of 
surprise  that  there  should  be  a  garden  in  which  the  nar¬ 
cissus  was  not  fully  represented.  They  are  among  the 
first  and  the  last  of  our  spring  flowers,  commencing 
in  February  with  the  earliest  of  the  trumpet  varieties. 
While  these  are  still  beautiful,  the  splendid  rose-flowered 
incomparables,  double  and  single,  come  into  bloom, 
followed  by  the  graceful  forms  of  odorus,  and  the 
bunch-flowers  of  the  tazetta  varieties,  terminating  in 
May  and  June  with  the  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  of 
the  double  and  single  varieties  of  narcissus  poeticus. 
We  shall  again  offer  prizes  for  cut  narcissus,  to  be 
competed  for  at  the  spring  shows  of  1875, 
hope  the  number  of  competitors  will  increase.  Schedule 
of  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  narcissus,  curious  to  say, 
appears  to  have  been  always  in  a  state  of  chronic  con¬ 
fusion,  for  we  find  Parkinson,  two  centuries  and  a  half 


ago,  complaining  that  no  two  catalogues  were  .agreed  at 
to  names,  adding,  “  There  hath  been  great  confusioa 
among  many  of  our  modern  writers  in  not  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  manifold  varieties  of  daffodils,”  and  with  the 
view  of  setting  the  matter  right,  in  his  Paradisi,  pub¬ 
lished  A.D.  1629,  he  devotes  forty  pages  to  woodcuts 
and  letterpress,  illustrating  and  describing  the  various 
narcissi.  At  that  time  he  had  in  his  garden  .almost 
every  variety  which  we  at  present  possess,  with  other 
beautiful  kinds  now  evidently  lost  to  cultivation. 
Herbert,  two  centuries  later,  in  his  Amaryllidacej ,  enters 
very  fully  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  narcissus, 
making  free  use  of  his  contemporaries,  Salisbury, 
Haworth,  and  Ellacombe,  who  were  all  deeply  versed 
in  the  different  forms  and  varieties  of  the  narcissus ; 
and  from  authors,  such  as  Parkinson,  Miller,  Linn.xus, 
Sweet,  Clusius,  &c.,  and  from  the  various  herbariums, 
he  drew  largely  in  dealing  with  this  fine  family  of 
bulbous  plants.  In  1869,  J.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  the 
Royal  Herbarium,  at  Kew,  modified  the  classifications 
of  the  various  writers  on  the  narcissus,  and  his  classi¬ 
fication  we,  as  cultivators,  have  found  most  useful  ia 
our  arrangement,  and  in  assisting  us  to  correct  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  existed.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  have  adopted  Mr.  Baker’s  classification,  and  we 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  offer  all  the  narcissi 
described  by  the  eminent  authorities  we  have  named  ;  but 
we  have  done  what  we  could.  This  year  we  h.ave  made 
several  additions  to  our  list,  and  as  we  have  still  many 
sorts  which  have  not  yet  bloomed  with  us,  by  another 
year  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  add  some  more.  Of 
the  beautiful  white  bulbocodium  from  the  uplands  of 
Algiers  we  have  imported  a  large  quantity,  and  hope  to 
naturalise  them  in  our  narcissus  garden.  The  “  Grand 
Emperor”  narcissus,  of  China,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Garden,  has  been  added  to  our  collec¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  to  flower  it  next  spring.  The  won¬ 
derful  legend  connected  with  it  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Garden,  page  543.  Culture,  Adapta¬ 
tion,  and  Use. — The  narcissus  succeeds  in  almost  any 
situation,  and  merits  a  prominent  place  in  the  spring 
flower  garden,  planted  either  in  beds  or  in  masses  in  the 
flower-border,  selecting  a  position  not  too  much  exposed 
to  the  midday  sun,  as  the  expanded  flowers  sustain  less 
injury  from  severe  frost,  March  winds,  and  cold  rains 
than  from  exposure  to  a  few  days’  hot  dry  sunshine. 
They  are  valuable,  therefore,  for  planting  on  the  margins 
of  copses,  or  amongst  the  grass  in  ornamental  plantations, 
woodland  walks,  carriage-drives,  and  shrubbery-borders. 
As  the  roots  multiply  they  should  be  occasionally  lifted, 
the  ground  enriched,  and  the  roots  replanted.  TliU 
will  increase  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  furnishing 
vases,  table  bouquets,  &c.  The  flowers  last  a  long 
time  in  water,  while  for  beauty,  the  Incomparable  or 
Peerless  section  compares  favourably  with  the  camellii 
and  the  rose. 

The  T ulip. — Tulips  in  spring  are  amongst  the  most 
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beautiful  and  effective  objects  in  the  flower  garden. 
Their  colours  are  rich  and  charmingly  diversified  ;  they 
are  extremely  hardy,  of  the  easiest  possible  culture, 
and  they  are  always  a  success.  They  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  and  situation,  flowering  with  the  same 
freedom  in  the  shade  as  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  much  at 
home  in  confined  town  gardens  as  in  more  favoured 
situations.  In  front  of  shrubs,  bands  of  double  and 
single  intermixed  maintain  a  display  for  a  long  period, 
surpassing  that  of  almost  any  other  spring  flower,  while 
in  beds  of  distinct  colours,  or  the  colours  intermingled, 
they  are  always  objects  of  admiration  ;  and  in  gardens 
of  limited  extent,  and  where  the  flower  beds  must  be 
kept  gay  from  the  first  opening  of  spring,  the  surface 
of  the  tulip  beds  may  be  planted  with  forget-me-not, 
silene,  collinsia  bicolor,  &c.,  and  so  arranged  the  floral 
display  is  maintained  till  the  summer  bedding  plants  are 
ready  to  fill  the  beds. 

Early  Single  Tulips. — No  other  section  of  the  tulip 
displays  so  great  a  variety  of  delicate,  striking,  and 
attractive  colours  as  these.  Of  seifs  there  are  beauti¬ 
ful  scarlets,  crimsons,  whites,  and  yellows.  Of  parti- 
colours  there  are  snow-white  grounds,  striped  and 
feathered  with  purple,  violet,  crimson,  rose,  puce,  and 
cerise  ;  and  yellow  grounds,  with  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
red  flakes  and  feathers  ;  so  that  only  those  who  have 
cultivated  the  varieties  of  early  single  tulips  systema¬ 
tically  can  form  any  just  idea  of  their  beauty  when 
grown  three  in  a  pot,  or  massed  in  beds  or  in  groups 
in  the  flower  borders.  There  is  nothing  about  these 
flowers  gaudy  or  objectionable  to  the  most  refined  taste  ; 
the  form,  the  colours  and  the  combinations  are  grace¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme. 

Winter  Aconite. — The  golden  blossom  of  the  winter 
aconite  contrasts  richly  with  the  pure  white  of  the  snow¬ 
drop  and  the  lovely  blue  of  the  scilla  sibitica.  The 
rich  green  carpet  of  leaves,  which  continues  long  after 
the  flowers,  indicates  this  as  a  valuable  plant  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  situations  where  it  is  desirable  to  clothe  the 
ground,  such  as  under  trees,  where  it  is  quite  at  home, 
and  where  few  things  else  will  grow,  succeeding  well 
also  in  moist  situations  where  few  plants  stand  the 
winter. 

Iris. — The  iris  is  a  flow'er  of  extreme  beauty.  Its 
form  is  quaint ;  its  colours  rich,  beautiful,  diverse,  and 
forming  combinations  such  as  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  rare  orchids  of  the  hothouse,  the  beauties  of 
which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  very  few,  while  the 
iris,  being  perfectly  hardy  and  of  easy  culture,  may 
be  grow'n  by  all.  A  judicious  selection  will  impart  to 
the  flower  borders  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  quite  an  orchidaceous  efF ect.  We  have  seen  in 
March  the  exquisite  Reticulata,  its  fragrant  intense  purple 
blue  flow’ers  fully  expanded  and  remaining  uninjured 
with  two  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  several  degrees  below  freezing-point.  Next 
in  succession  is  Pcrsica,  with  its  violet-scented  flowers 
ind  rich  combinations  of  colours.  Then  comes  the 
rare  and  beautiful  Iberica,  with  a  combination  of  pure 
satiny-white,  rich  purple-brown  and  black.  Then 
Pumila  and  the  dwarf  species  so  admirable  for  per¬ 
manent  edgings.  Close  upon  these,  Nudicaulis,  with 


its  violet  flowers ;  and  the  Gennanica  Group,  with 
its  kindred  species  and  varieties,  and  their  endless 
variations  of  colour,  from  white  and  the  richest  golden 
yellow,  ranging  to  rose,  intense  purple,  and  the  most 
beautiful  variations  of  bronzes.  Sibirica  continues  the 
chain  of  succession  with  its  pretty  small  orchid-like 
flowers,  accompanied  by  the  splendid  Koempferi  from 
Japan,  with  its  large  clematis-like  flowers  and  charming 
variation  of  colours.  Then  towards  July  come  the 
Spanish  (the  small  bulbous  iris  of  Spain),  with  their 
flowers  of  snow-white,  porcelain-blue,  and  clear  yellow ; 
and  with  combinations  of  mottlings  which  are  only  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  rare  and  curious  orchids. 
The  last  in  the  list  are  the  English  (the  large  bulbous 
iris  of  Spain),  with  flowers  so  sumptuous,  representing 
almost  every  shade  of  colour,  distinct  and  in  combina¬ 
tions,  that  these  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Laslias 
and  the  Cattleyas,  the  queens  of  the  orchids.  We  have 
not  spoken  of  the  beautiful  Peacock  Iris,  nor  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Iris  Susiana,  nor  of  the  Variegated  foliage  Iris, 
which  is  so  beautiful  in  vases  and  so  effective  in  the 
flower  garden,  nor  of  the  charming  little  Iris  Cristata. 
For  pot  culture.  Reticulata,  Persica,  and  Pavonia  are 
gems.  To  cut  for  filling  vases  and  for  table  bouquets,  all 
the  iris  are  charming. 

Sundry  Bulbous  Iris. — The  species  offered  by  us 
under  this  heading  are  few  in  number.  There  are 
many  more  bulbous  Iris,  but  we  have  deferred  inserting 
them  in  our  catalogue  till  we  have  some  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  value  as  decorative  plants.  Those  offered 
are — Iris  Retilucata,  a  perfect  gem,  blooming  under 
glass  with  the  early  forced  bulbs,  and  quite  as  accom¬ 
modating  in  its  culture  as  the  hyacinth,  flowering  in 
the  sitting-room  window  as  beautifully  as  in  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  emitting  a  perfume  so  rich  and  yet  so 
delicate,  that,  apart  from  its  beauty,  its  value  in  this 
respect  entitles  it  to  a  first  place  in  every  collection  of 
indoor  spring  flowering  plants.  For  the  flower  garden 
it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  with  us  it  commences  bloom¬ 
ing  in  February,  and  continues  decorative  till  April, 
expanding  its  flowers  at  a  temperature  too  low  for  even 
the  narcissus  to  bloom ;  we  have  known  it  in  full 
flower,  with  two  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  its 
blossoms  uninjured  when  the  thermometer  stood  so  low 
as  to  damage  the  flowers  of  the  snowdrop  and  crocus. 
Iris  Persica  is  another  species  of  extreme  beauty,  more 
dwarf  than  reticulata,  and  flowering  about  the  same 
time  ;  its  blossoms  emit  a  delightful  violet  perfume,  and 
the  plant  may  be  as  successfully  grown  under  glass  as 
in  the  open  ground.  Iris  Pavonia  (the  peacock  iris), 
more  correctly  Morea  Pavonia  or  Vieusseuxia  Pavonina, 
flowers  in  May  or  June,  and  requires  the  same  cultural 
treatment  as  the  ixia^  Cultivated  in  pots,  three  or  more 
bulbs  should  be  planted  together. 

Iris  Barbata,  the  Bearded  Iris,  commonly  called  German 
Iris. — Our  collection  of  this  section  ot  iris  has  been 
pronounced  the  most  complete  in  England,  and  in 
the  Garden  of  August  29th  a  lengthened,  classified, 
and  descriptive  list  is  given  of  the  varieties  we  have 
flowered  this  season.  Those  enumerated  below  are  a 
selection  from  upwards  of  2CO  varieties.  The  flowers 
in  this  section  are  all  large  and  very  handsome,  andl 
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more  or  less  beautifully  mottled  in  the  standards,  and 
reticulated  in  the  falls  ;  the  beards  ranging  from  delicate 
primrose  to  orange,  and  the  petioloid  stigmas  frequently 
materially  enhancing  the  general  effect  by  colour  and 
contrast.  We  mention  this,  as  in  our  descriptions  we 
have  not  attempted  to  take  in  all  these  points,  but  to 
deal  with  the  colours  which  strike  the  eye  on  first  look¬ 
ing  at  the  flower.  There  is  no  flower,  however,  that 
so  improves  by  examination.  At  first  sight  its  beauty 
is  equal  to  the  orchid,  but,  on  closer  examinrition,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  possesses  points  of 
interest  surpassing  the  finest  orchid.  In  colours  there 
are  the  richest  yellows,  the  intensest  purples,  the  most 
delicate  blues,  the  softest  mauves,  and  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  claret-reds.  There  are  whites,  and  primroses,  and 
bronzes  of  every  imag;ia.ible  shade — indeed,  language 
fails  us  in  picturing  the  beauties  of  this  flower  ;  and, 
consequently,  our  descriptions  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality.  And  this  will  be  readily  understood  when  we 
state  that  there  may  be  found  in  almost  any  one  of  the 
flowers  from  10  to  30  different  shades  harmonising  and 
blending  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  perfectly 
enthusiastic.  Those  who  have  not  used  this  iris  for 
surrounding  artificial  lakes  and  ponds,  or  growing  it  in 
the  flower  borders,  shrubberies,  and  woodland  walks, 
should  do  so ;  for  wherever  a  large  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  is  required  from  May  to  July,  these  plants  when 
established  will  yield  them  bountifully  ;  as,  with  good 
cultivation,  they  increase  in  size  annually  till  they 
attain  large  proportions,  each  plant  yielding  50  to  lOO 
spikes  of  bloom. 

Cyclamen. — Charming  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
blooming  tuberous-rooted  plants,  many  of  them  as  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beautiful  variegation  of  their  foliage  as 
for  their  flowers,  which  are  the  personification  of  neat¬ 
ness,  chastness,  beauty,  and  grace.  In  a  finger-glass,  a 
lady’s  bouquet,  or  a  gentleman’s  button-hole,  no  flower 
elicits  so  much  marked  attention  and  admiration  as  the 
cyclamen.  Their  culture  is  very  simple  ;  all  the  varieties 
will  succeed  in  a  sitting-room  window,  a  cool  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  if  placed  close  to  the  glass.  The 
varieties  of  Atkinsi,  Coum  Grascum,  Hederaefolium, 
Repandum,  Vernum,  and  Europaeum,  are  perfectly  hardy 
as  regards  cold,  but  should  have  a  little  shelter  against 
the  cutting  winds  of  spring  and  the  hot  sunshine  of 
summer.  When  planted  in  the  open  border  a  suitable 
position  should  be  chosen  ;  the  soil  should  be  removed, 
and  rubble  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  put  in, 
and  on  this  a  few  inches  of  a  nice  compost  of  vegetable 
soil,  loam,  and  sand.  The  bulbs  planted  and  left  to 
themselves  will  grow  freely,  and  established  masses  will 
give  an  abundance  of  flowers.  On  rockwork  and  in 
rooteries  the  hardy  cyclamen  are  quite  at  home.  Grown 
in  pots,  the  simplest  protection  that  can  be  afforded  by 
a  frame  will  be  ample,  taking  care  that  the  drainage  is 
well  attended  to,  as  they  are  most  impatient  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.  When  in  growth  they  should  have  plenty 
of  moisture  overhead  ;  indeed,  all  cyclamen  cultivated  in 
pots,  under  glass,  when  growing  freely,  should  be 
syringed  at  least  twice  a  day.  After  repotting  the  pots 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  or  frame  with  a  due  north 
^  aspect,  and  when  removed  to  their  blooming  situation 


they  may  be  placed  in  a  southern  aspect.  Cyclamen 
Europaeum  we  import  extensively  from  the  Alps,  and 
annually  large  quantities  of  this  delightfully  fragrant 
variety  bloom  in  our  experimental  grounds  ;  and  as  they 
grow  freely  in  the  flower  border  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  their  extensive  culture  on  rockwork,  the  bottom  of 
old  walls,  in  wild  gardens,  &c.  The  price  is  25s.  per 
100.  Cyclamen  Heder.vfolium  and  Grscum  have  beau¬ 
tiful  Anaectochilus-like  foliage,  which  is  maintained  from 
autumn  to  spring,  and  oftentimes  in  the  dead  of  winter 
have  we  gazed  upon  masses  of  these,  and  have  been 
surprised  that  no  one  has  used  them  as  bedding  plants, 
intermingling  in  the  bed  roots  ot  Scilla  bifolia,  Scilla 
sibirica,  and  snowdiops.  During  the  autumn  from 
amidst  the  foliage  of  these  varieties  of  cyclamen  rises  a 
profusion  of  rich  magenta  flowers,  and  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  suggested  these  would  be  succeeded  by  flowers  of 
the  intensest  blue  and  the  purest  white,  peering  from 
amidst  the  loveliest  green  variegated  foliage.  The  effect 
we  leave  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers.  Persicum 
and  its  varieties  are  not  hardy,  but  succeed  in  a  very  low 
temperature,  such  as  may  be  afforded  by  a  cool  green¬ 
house  or  drawing-room,  and  they  will  thrive  also  in  a 
stove  or  an  orchid-house.  All  the  varieties  of  cyclamen 
we  send  out  in  their  blooming-pots  with  the  exception 
of  the  Europaeum,  sold  at  25s.  per  loo  :  these  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  open  ground.  Mixed  varieties  of  persicum 
consist  principally  of  the  large-flowering  kinds,  such  as 
are  annually  exhibited  at  the  spring  flower  shows  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens — many  of  them  being  fragrant. 

Scilla. — Scilla  sibirica  is  the  brightest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  our  early  spring  flowers,  blooming  with  the 
snowdrop  and  the  crocus,  its  intense  rich  blue  contrast¬ 
ing  finely  with  the  pure  white  of  the  one  and  the  many 
hues  of  the  other,  and  continuing  long  in  bloom.  Where 
it  shows  to  greatest  advantage  is  in  permanent  edgings 
and  groups,  there  becoming  dense  carpets  of  flowers  so 
thick  as  almost  to  hide  the  foliage.  For  pot  culture 
and  for  jardinets,  alone  or  associated  with  other  bulbs, 
it  is  invaluable.  Scilla  bifolia  is  next  in  importance,  and 
very  beautiful  it  is,  preceding  sibirica  in  its  time  of 
flowering,  and  covering  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of 
ultramarine.  Scilla  amoena  follows  sibirica  in  time  of 
blooming,  and  the  beautiful  and  distinct  S.  Italica  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  these  and  the  wood  hya¬ 
cinth.  Following  these  come  the  late  spring  scillas, 
viz.,  nutans  and  cernua,  with  the  Spanish  scillas,  Patula 
and  Campanulata  ;  these  flower  in  April  and  continue 
throughout  May.  These,  “the  Wood  Hyacinths,” 
delight  to  exhibit  their  beauties  in  somewhat  shady 
situations,  such  as  rhododendron  beds,  shrubbery 
borders,  woodland  walks,  and  positions  where  they 
can  remain  undisturbed  ;  and  where  the  soil  is  at  all 
good,  established  plants  will  yield  flowers  of  size  and 
beauty  which  their  near  relation  Hyacinthus  orientalis, 

“  the  Dutch  Hyacinth,”  in  all  its  grandeur  only  excels 
in  degree.  For  pot  culture  the  Campanulata  varieties 
are  worthy  of  being  extensively  cultivated  for  conser-  ‘ 
vatory  decoration,  and  as  cut  flowers  for  furnishing 
vases  they  are  most  valuable.  Scilla  peruviana  flowers 
in  summer,  and  established  plants  with  their  immense 
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There  is  a  lovely  shade  of  yellow,  fashionable  just  now,  that  suits 
brunettes  admirably.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  how  yellow  came 
to  be  worn  at  all  ?  It  was  long  thought  an  impossible  colour  for  dress. 
'  It  owes  its  introduction  to  the  groat  actress,  Mdlle.  Mars,  who 
set  the  fashions  of  her  day.  Once,  when  she  was  acting  at  Lyons, 
one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  the  town  came  to  her  one  morning, 
and  said — 

“  Mademoiselle,  this  is  the  object  of  my  visit,  which  I  hope  you  will 
excuse.  You  can  make  ray  fortune.” 

“  I,  sir  ?  I  should  be  very  glad  ;  but  by  what  means  ?” 

“  By  accepting  this  piece  of  stuff.” 

So  saying  he  unfolded  it  on  the  table.  It  was  spangled  velvet — 
yellow  colour.  Mdlle.  Mars  thought  she  had  to  do  with  a  madman. 

“Whatever  do  you  want  mo  to  make  of  that  piece  of  velvet?” 
ehe  said. 

“  A  dress,  mademoiselle.  When  you  have  been  seen  in  it  every 
one  will  want  one  like  it,  and  thus  I  shall  make  my  fortune.” 

“  But  no  one  has  over  worn  a  yellow  dress.” 

“That  is  why  I  ask  you.  I  want  it  to  become  fashionable.  Do  not 
refuse  me,  mademoiselle,  I  beg.” 

To  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  Mdlle.  Mars  promised  what  he 
asked. 

Returned  to  Paris  she  showed  the  piece  of  spangled  velvet  to  her 
dressmaker,  who  told  her  it  was  of  superior  quality,  but  as  to  making 
a  dress  of  it,  jomai's  .  .  .  au  grand  jamais !  Then  she  thought 
that  after  all  it  would  be  original,  and  that  Mdlle.  Mars  could  wear 
what  she  pleased. 

The  actress  resolved  to  wc.ir  it  the  day  of  a  new  piece ;  but,  her 
toilette  on,  she  looked  in  the  glass  with  horror. 

“  Caroline,  call  the  stage-manager,  and  tell  him  to  put  another  play 
on  the  boards ;  I  won’t  apjTcar  in  this  frightful  yellow  dress !” 

Great  emotion  in  the  theatre  and  amongst  the  actors  of  the  green- 
aom.  Talma  listens  to  the  recital  of  what  has  happened ;  he  smiles, 
nd  mounts  quickly  to  the  dressing-room  of  Mdlle.  Mars.  This  great 

agedian  was  as  great  in  costumes  as  our  Worth,  and  his  word  was  an 
authority.  When  he  appeared  Mdlle.  Mars  pointed  to  her  dress. 

“  Just  look  at  me,”  she  said ;  “  don’t  1  look  like  a  canary  ?” 

“Yon  are  simply  charming.  Your  toilette  is  in  admirable  taste; 
it  suits  your  face  beautifully,  and  sets  off  your  fine  black  hair  and 
your  shining  eyes.  Yellow  is  the  colour  of  brunettes.” 

“  You  tell  me  that  to  make  me  resolve  to  play.” 

“  On  my  honour  I  answer  for  the  success  of  your  toilette ;  it  is 
original.  Yon  do  not  look  like  a  canary,  but  like  a  topaz.  Are  you 
not  the  diamond  of  the  Comddie  Franraisc 

Decided  by  Talma’s  opinion  Mdlle.  Mars  enters  the  stage,  not 
without  anxiety.  The  opera-glasses  arc  directed  towards  her;  a 
flattering  murmur  is  heard,  “Ah  !  la  d/liciense  toilette  !“  The  next 
day  all  the  dlAgantcs  wanted  a  yellow  velvet  dress,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  Lyons  tradesman  was  made. 

Mdlle.  Mars  died  in  1847,  after  she  had  retired  some  years  from  the 
boards.  Her  great  reputation  had  kept  her  on  the  stage  rather  too 
long.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who  never  acknowledge  that  they 
can  grow  old.  One  day  in  some  trial  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  age ; 
at  that  time  she  was  about  fifty. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  ask  your  age,  mademoiselle,”  said  the  president. 

“Thirty-two,  monsieur,”  answered  the  delicious  voice  of  the 
actress. 

The  magistrate  bowed  gallantly.  But  it  happened  that,  five  or  six 
years  after,  she  had  to  prosecute  a  servant  who  had  8U)len  some 
jewels,  and  appeared  before  the  same  president,  who  was  obliged  to 
ask  her  the  same  question. 

“  Still  thirty-two  !”  replied  the  illustrious  yoting  lady. 

It  always  amuses  me  to  get  hold  of  some  old  fashion-book  or  account 
of  old  fashions,  and  I  have  just  seen  that  in  the  year  1S30  the  ladies 
wore  bonnets  made  of  cardboard,  trimmed  with  painted  flowers ! 
Listen  to  the  Journal  des  Dames  et  des  Demoiselles  in  1830 : — 

“Many  of  our  ilAgantes  wear  cardboard  bonnets,  imitating  straw, 
on  which  they  have  painted  flowers.  The  large  round  straw  hats, 
called  gleaners,  are  as  old  as  Florian’s  shepherdesses ;  the  little  girls 
even  disdain  them.” 

It  seems  droll  to  think  that  our  mothers  have  been  admired, 
courted,  and  kissed  under  these  ridiculous  cardboard  bonnets ! 

And  the  grand  Gavami  designed  them  ! 


Jessie  would  feel  so  much  obliged  if  the  Silkwobxi  could  inform 
her  whether  Victoria  chains  are  more  fashionable  for  ladies  than  the 
ordinary  long  ones.  [Victoria  chains  are  still  fashionable,  hut  the 
ih^ganies  wear  the  watch  en  chatelaine  at  present.]  Does  the  Silk- 
WORM  think  that  jackets  without  sleeves  will  be  worn  this  autumn  ? 
[Yes.]  Jessie  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  considered  projier  to  have  an 
oval  table  in  the  centre  of  the  drawing-room  [Tables  are  now  usually 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  low,  small  tables  placed  near  a 
sofa  or  armchair],  and  if  not,  in  what  part  of  the  room  should  it  bo 
placed  ?  [On  the  side,  or  across  a  corner,  or  between  windows.] 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  an  ottoman  or  anything  else  in  the 
centre  instead  of  the  table  ?  [No.] 

Isa  writes— “Dear  Silkworm, — When  I  read  my  question  in  last 
month’s  number  I  did  not  think  I  had  made  myself  quite  understood, 
BO  I  still  hope  to  find  that  you,  or  one  of  your  kind  correspondents, 
can  help  me  if  yon  will  pardon  my  stupidity  and  it  be  not  against 
your  rules  to  publish  my  little  difficulty  again  in  your  paper,  which  I 
know  helps  so  many  of  my  puzzled  sisters.  When  you  take  an  un- 
mounted  photograph  and  paint  it  on  the  wrong  side  the  different 
colours  your  taste  may  suggest,  not  merely  sun  or  moon  effects,  and 
when  it  is  dry  and  mounted  the  colours  are  perfectly  shown  on  the 
right  side,  yon  must  use  a  solution  to  wot  or  clear  the  photo,  before 
putting  on  the  paints,  and  it  is  that  solution  I  wish  so  much  to  find 
the  name  of,  or  how  to  make.  I  have  many  regrets  in  trespassing  so 
much  on  your  valuable  time  and  space,  as  1  feel  I  am  doing ;  but  as  1 
have  never  before  had  courage  to  make  my  difficulties  kmown  I  trust 
yon  will  pardon  my  giving  you  so  much  trouble  and  think  kindly  of 
my  request.”  [I  am  always  delighted  to  reply  to  questions,  aud  if 
you  do  not  find  the  solution  of  oil  answer  the  purpose — which  is 
recommended  by  E.  A.  B. — I  will  make  inquiries  of  London  photo¬ 
graphers  as  soon  as  I  am  well  enough  to  go  to  town.  I  sliall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  this  and  on  any  other  subject,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  do  not  know  I  can  find  out,  as  I  set  every  one  to  work ;  and  it 
is  said  that  “  I  worry  till  I  do  find  out.”  This,  of  coarse,  you  will 
not  believe  of  Silkworm.] 

Fbaulei.n  S.  writes— “  I  fear  I  am  one  day  late  with  my  letter, 
but  if  you  will  answer  my  question  in  the  September  journal  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  favour.  Wilt  you  kindly  inform  me  in  what  nows- 
paper  or  elsewhere  I  should  bo  likely  to  meet  with  advertisements 
requiring  an  hlngl^h  governess  fur  a  Continental  school  or  family  ? 
I  see  the  Telegraph  every  day,  and  also  the  Christian  World ;  but 
one  never  sees  anything  of  the  kind  in  either  of  these  papers.”  [The 
Times  is  the  most  likely  paper.] 

A  Devonshire  Dumi-ling  writes — “  As  I  only  began  to  subscribe 
to  your  Magazine  in  June  I  cannot  read  the  tales  as  I  have  not  the 
commencement.  Will  yon  oblige  mo  by  stating  when  begun  and  if  the 
numbers  are  still  in  print  P  also  when  a  fresh  tale  will  appear  P  [The 
leading  stories  began  in  January  and  will  conclude  in  December,  se 
as  to  complete  the  tale  within  the  year’s  volume.  Back  numbers  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  publishers.] 

E.  A.  B.  says — “  Dear  Silkworm, — In  answer  to  Isa,  if  she  mcan» 
painting  in  oil  colours,  she  must  first  saturate  the  photograph  in  oil, 
and  then  paint  it  on  the  wrong  side ;  but  it  most  be  done  carefully,  as 
you  cannot  take  the  colours  off  when  once  put  on.  When  well  done  it 
is  a  good  imitation  of  painting  on  ivory.  I  scarcely  like  repeating  the 
oft-told  tale  of  how  much  I  enjoy  your  ‘  Spinnings  in  Town.’  Will  it 
be  troubling  you  too  much  to  give  me  the  address  of  some  shop  where 
they  make  velveteen  a  speciality  P”  [Mr.  Chapman,  Netting  Hill  Gate.] 

Economist  (West  Indies)  writes — “Dear  Silkworm, — Seeing  by 
the  July  Magazine  that  you  offer  to  send  out  parcels  to  Maple  Leaf, 
I  write  to  ask  if  you  would  do  me  the  same  favour.  My  father  has  a 
small  income,  so  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  dress  according  to  the 
position  in  which  I  move.  As  I  go  into  the  highest  society  of  the 
place,  and  as  there  are  strangers  constantly  passing  who  are  dressed 
in  the  latest  style,  having  just  arrived  from  Franco  or  England,  I 
have  to  keep  in  the  fashion.  Should  you  consent  to  purchase  articles 
for  me  would  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  amount  I  should  require  to 
send,  so  as  to  supply  me  with  materials  and  trimmings  for  walking, 
morning,  and  evening  dresses — with  hats,  bonnets,  collars,  cuffs,  &c., 
to  match— for  the  half  year?  The  place  in  which  I  principally  reside 
being  extremely  damp,  very  light  materials,  such  as  grenadines, 
mohairs,  &c.,  do  not  answer,  as  they  get  perfectly  limp  and  also  are 
not  durable ;  so  that  I  should  require  thicker  stuffs,  the  only  exception 
being  washing  muslins,  as  I  can  have  them  redone  up.  I  should  like 
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my  dresses  to  be  very  fashionable,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
ladylike  and  elegant,  quite  iu  the  French  style;  the  trimmings  not 
elatoate,  but  just  sufficient  to  give  chic  to  the  costume — in  faet, 
exactly  to  your  own  taste.  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  am  short,  and 
very  slightly  made.  My  uncle  having  made  me  a  small  present  of 
money  to  furnish  my  drawing-room,  1  beg  your  advice  as  to  how  to  do 
so  tastefully.  I  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  room— which  is  i7i  feet  by 
21 J  feet — and  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  shape  and 
style  of  it.  I  should  not  like  green  to  be  the  prevailing  colour.  I 
thought  of  having  rose  for  the  coverings  of  the  chairs,  &o.  The  wall 
is  whitewashed,  and,  as  that  is  very  ugly,  could  I  use  Japanese  paper 
for  a  drawing-room,  as  I  could  then  remove  it  should  we  leave  the 
place,  as  from  only  renting  the  house  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  tho 
eipense  of  painting  or  papering  it  ?  What  articles  of  furniture  would 
yon  recommend?  I  should  like  a  piano  to  match  tho  rest  of  tho 
furniture;  and  what  material  should  be  used  for  chair,  sofa  coverings, 
&e.  P  I  should  like  something  better  than  damask,  but  it  must  bo 
durable  and  not  costly.  If  there  is  any  material  not  having  wool  in 
it  I  should  prefer  it,  as  moths  are  fearfully  destructive  here.  Would 
challis  answer  ?  as  1  have  heard  that  it  is  very  pretty,  and  could  I 
obtain  it  in  rose  colour  P  The  curtains  I  wish  to  be  white;  and  what 
sort  of  floor-covering  should  I  have  ?  Could  you  find  it  possible  to 
give  me  an  answer  in  the  Magazine  for  the  zud  September,  which 
would  reach  mo  by  tho  mail  of  the  iSth  September,  as  otherwise  T 
should  have  to  wait  until  tho  iSth  October,  wliich  would  bo  a  long 
time  ?  Please,  dear  Silkwokm,  excuse  my  encroaching  so  much  upon 
your  valuable  time.  1  hope  your  family  and  yourself  are  all  well. 
N.B. — I  inclose  a  piece  of  Japanese  silk.  [This  was  not  inclosed  in 
letter.]  Would  you  kindly  tell  mo  where  I  could  get  a  piece  to  match 
it  exactly,  and  the  price  per  yard  P”  [i.  Before  undertaking  any  com¬ 
missions  for  Economist,  I  must  know  her  real  name  and  address  and 
receive  the  sum  of  money  she  wishes  to  spend.  From  the  very  small 
income  she  mentions,  I  infer  tliat  she  should  nut  spend  more  than 
eighteen  pounds  a  year  on  her  dress  expenses.  2.  For  a  drawing-room 
I  do  not  think  .Tapanesc  paper  suitable;  have  the  wall  coloured  a 
delicate  rose  tint,  which  costs  little  more  than  whitewashing.  I 
should  have  the  floor  covered  with  India  matting  for  coolness,  and 
bright  carpet  rugs  placed  here  and  there  d  la  Fram'aise.  Have  tho 
furniture  covered  with  cretonne  chintz  (challis  is  a  dress  fabric,  and 
would  not  wear  well) ;  it  is  handsome,  bright,  wears  well,  and  does 
not  harbour  moth.  Economist  has  plenty  of  room  for  piano,  sofa, 
half-a-dozen  easy  chairs,  writing-ffible,  card-table,  and  tea-table, 
flower-stands  in  the  windows.  The  wood  should  be  walnut.  3. 
Economist’s  letter  reached  me  on  tho  2nd  of  September,  hence  tho 
delay.  In  writing  again  please  state  the  sum  you  wish  to  spend,  and 
send  a  list  of  articles  required.] 

Miss  G.  presents  her  compliments  to  tho  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he  will  kindly 
inform  her  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  metaphysics,”  as  she  heard  the 
word  used  the  other  evening  and  people  looked  so  shocked,  and  she 
cannot  understand  the  meaning  given  by  “  Walker,”  at  least,  not 
that  it  should  shock  people.  [There  is  nothing  to  shock  any 
one  in  “  metaphysics.”  Is  ”  Ouida”  a  young  or  old  lady,  and 
does  the  Editor  think  her  works  sufficiently  moral  for  a  girl  to  read  ? 
[We  can  answer  no  questions  upon  the  personal  appearance  or  ago  of 
authors.  We  do  not  consider  Ouida’s  novels  likely  to  benefit  any 
girl,  nor  should  we  put  them  in  the  hands  of  any  unmarried  woman.] 
Miss  G.  wishes  to  know  if  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
is  in  print  for  January,  1867  p  She  has  taken  the  Magazine  for  many 
years,  but  has  lost  that  number.  Would  pay  full  price. 

Greysteil  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — I  have  just  returned  from 
the  country,  and  finding  your  excellent,  sensible  letter  in  this  month’s 
Magazine,  1  hasten  to  write  you  a  lino  to  tell  you  that  I  think  Marie 
V.  would  find  Mrs.  Anson’s  Portuguese  lace  very  inexpensive  and 
very  practical  trimming  for  her  underclothes.  I  have  used  it  for 
some  years,  and  know  from  experience  how  admirably  it  wears.  It 
stands  constant  washing  better  than  Valenciennes,  and  does  not 
require  to  be  so  gingerly  handled.  I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Anson’s 
Scarborough  address,  however,  and  she  has  left  London.  Another 
thing  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  is  the  wearing  of  high 
slip  bodices,  which  is  both  more  cleanly  and  saves  the  backs  of  the 
dresses.  All  my  collars  have  little  round  chemisettes  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  so  that  when  I  put  them  on  I  merely  require  to  fasten 
them  with  a  stud  or  button  in  front,  and  I  find  it  saves  my  collars 
very  much,  as  it  does  not  break  the  edges  by  pinning  or  sewing. 


[This  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  tho  collars  fit  better  than  when  sewn 
or  pinned  in.]  I  must  express  my  thanks  for  the  sensible  manner  in 
which  you  advise  Marie  V.  to  do  a  little  household  work.  I  visit 
often  in  France  and  Germany,  and  among  my  friends,  whether  or 
not  the  household  exigencies  require  it,  it  is  an  understood  thing 
that  the  young  Wlics  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  house.  I 
kaow  it  did  their  intellects  no  harm,  and  they  were  almost  perfectly 
educated— could  speak,  read,  and  write  throe  or  four  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  jjlayed  or  sang,  sometimes  both,  painted  in  water-colours  and 
on  china,  could  ride,  row,  swim,  and  dance,  and  withal  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  the  atfairs  of  common  life.  A  dinner 
or  supper  party  of  twenty-four  to  thirty  persons  is  no  uncommon 
event  iu  their  family  circle,  and  it  was  the  business  of  tho  daughters 
to  look  out  the  best  glass  and  china,  and  to  see  that  the  table  was 
properly  and  elegantly  laid  out  with  tho  due  quantity  of  daintily 
arranged  flowers,  fruits,  and  bonbons.  I  could  write  a  sermon  on 
tho  subject,  for  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  find  that  my  appreciation 
of  modern  languages  and  music,  &c.,  is  jhi  no  way  impaired  by  my 
being  able  to  send  up  a  decently-cooked  dinner  for  my  father  and 
mother,  as  I  did  recently  when  our  housekeeper  was  absent,  and  the 
kitchenmaid  totally  ignorant.  And  I  am  an  average  person,  with  no 
extraordinary  capacity  of  any  kind,  my  chief  advantage  being  that  my 
parents  made  mo  use  both  brains  and  fingers.  As  a  doctor  my  father 
has  often  prescribed  a  broom  and  a  duster  to  bo  used  by  some  girl 
whom  ho  found  languidly  lounging  over  the  fire  with  a  novel,  and 
fancying  she  was  delicate.  “  Can  do  is  easily  carried  about  with  you,” 
as  an  old  nurse  used  to  say,  and  her  “can  do”  has  often  proved  of 
great  service  to  me.  Please  excuse  this  long  story,  and  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  your  delightful  letters.”  [I  am  much  pleased  to 
find  my  ideas  confirmed  by  Greysteil,  and  am  obliged  by  her  kind 
letter.—  S.] 

Madel  will  feel  obliged  if  tho  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  will  inform  her  if  the  French  bootmaker, 
M.  Penet,  has  a  Loudon  house,  or  agents  [You  can  obtain  these  boots  of 
Messrs.  Ridley,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard],  and  where  they  are  situated, 
or  if  he  can  tell  her  of  a  eheap  French  house  to  go  to  for  boots,  as 
she  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  shops  iu  the  leading  West-end  streets  ? 
Maiiel  also  entreats  the  Editor  to  make  inquiries  in  his  next  month’s 
number  of  tho  lady  subscribers,  to  know  if  they  can  recommend  her 
a  hair  restorer  that  will  restore  her  natural  colour  without  darkening 
if,  but  the  preparation  must  be  free  from  mercury. 

Will  tho  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  inform  A.  W.  II.  whether  it  is  customary,  on  being  introduced 
to  a  lady  or  gentleman,  merely  to  bow,  or  to  shake  hands  as  well  ? 
[It  is  usual  to  bow  on  first  introduction,  and  to  shake  hands  at  parting, 
but  if  merely  introduced  in  the  street  a  bow  at  parting  is  sufficient. 
A.  W.  II.  hopes  the  Silkworm  is  getting  better.  It  is  very  hard  to 
bo  ill  at  any  time,  but  doubly  so  at  this  season,  when  every  one  likes 
to  have  good  health  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  inform  IIawthorn,  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Magazine,  where  the  new  waterproofs  made  in  the  redingots 
style  are  to  be  had,  and  what  the  price  of  them  is  P  What  measure¬ 
ments  would  Hawthorn  reijuiro  to  send  when  ordering  one  ?  [i.  Of 
Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville-street,  PiccadiUy.  2.  Prico 
from  three  to  four  guineas.  3.  Length  from  neck  to  edge  of  dress, 
width  of  chest,  shoulder,  and  length  of  arm,  size  of  waist.] 

Marie  writes—"  Dear  Silkworm, — I  much  want  your  advice 
(which  I  always  have  found  so  valuable)  as  to  my  wardrobe.  As  I 
eoasider  your  Magazine  purely  a  ladies’  one,  I  will  tell  you  my 
accouchement  will  take  place  in  six  months,  and  my  questions  are 
(under  these  circumstances)  —  !.  What  sort,  of  handsome  but  useful 
every-day  dress  must  1  get  ?  2.  Would  it  be  wise  to  get  a  black 
velvet?  3.  Will  polonaises  be  worn  daring  winter  ?  4.  What  sort  of 
jacket  can  I  have  P  I  thought  of  velvet  and  chinchilla,  but  is  not  tbia 
out  of  the  question  now  ?  There  is  a  handsome  sealskin  trimmed  with 
beaver.  I  want  advice,  as  I  wish  to  be  more  economical  in  my  dresa 
than  I  have  ever  been.  I  have  a  handsome  black  silk  costume  and  a 
cachemire  polonaise  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  jet.  They  are 
new,  and  will  last  a  long  time.  I  always  fancy  I  am  too  stout  to  wear 
any  coloured  dresses,  although  I  am  quite  young.  I  must  apologise 
for  the  length  of  my  letter,  but  I  so  much  want  advice.  [1  cannot 
advise  you  to  get  a  velvet  dress  at  present,  and  should  think  a  cash- 
mere  costume  most  ladylike  under  the  circumstances.  Quiet  dressing 
is  best  at  these  times,  as  one  wishes  to  avoid  rather  than  to  court 
observation.  The  new  blue-block  poplins  are  quiet-looking  and  very 
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handsome.  Poplin  is  an  excellent  material,  not  haring  the  atiffncss  of 
silk.  Situated  as  yon  are,  and  wishing  to  economise,  I  advise  yon  not 
to  buy  a  new  dress,  but  to  wear  out  your  silk  costume  and  cashmere 
polonaise,  as  the  fashion  for  jet  headings  will  scarcely  survive  the 
spring,  and  this  will  give  yon  an  opportunity  of  wearing  out  any 
•coloured  or  black  skirts  yon  may  have.  Yon  can  wear  black  sleeveless 
polonaise  over  colour,  but  do  not  attempt  the  cuirasse.  I  think  you 
will  be  pleased  with  yourself  if  you  economise  by  wearing  the  things 
you  have  by  yon,  and  will  find  them  last  you  well.  Embroidered 
mantles  will  be  very  fashionable,  but  your  seal-fur  jacket  will  last  you 
well  through  this  winter  on  warm  days.  A  camel-hair  shawl  or  any 
handsome  shawl  you  have  by  you  will  be  suitable  and  becoming.  You 
see  I  take  you  au  s^rieux,  and  advise  you  to  bo  economical.  I  look 
with  regret  on  my  pretty  summer  things  scarcely  worn,  and  feel  glad 
I  had  no  more,  as  I  have  been  laid  up  so  long.  When  you  see  the 
result  of  your  economy  you  will  be  glad.  Write  again  if  you  have 
other  queries,  which  I  will  gladly  answer  if  in  my  power.] 

Miss  S.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Silkw  orm,  and  will  bo  very 
grateful  fur  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible  to  this  letter,  trusting  to 
the  unfailing  kindness  of  the  Silkworm  to  excuse  the  trouble  she  is 
giving.  Mi  ss  S.  is  anxious  to  know  the  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable 
person  who  will  purchase  left-off  or  worn  wearing  apparel.  Miss  S. 
and  her  sisters  as  a  rule  wear  out  their  dresses,  Ac.,  pretty  well  before 
they  are  done  with  them,  but  still  they  are  frequently  not  of  a  kind 
suitable  forgiving  away,  and  sometimes  too  good.  Miss  S.  therefore 
would  like  to  hear  of  a  person  who  will  give  a  fair  price  for  good 
ordinary  worn-out  clothing.  If  in  England  she  would  expect  the 
price  of  transit  to  be  borne  by  purchaser.  Any  particulars  will  greatly 
oblige.  [I  have  liad  no  personal  experience  on  this  subject,  but  many 
ladies  have  written  to  say  how  satisfied  they  are  with  Mrs.  Dymond, 
55,  Mill-street,  Bideford,  N.  Devon.] 

Sarcheihix  writes — “Can  any  one  tell  me  (i)  the  meaning  of  the 
‘  English  Cross’  mentioned  in  the  work  (reviewed  recently  in  your 
columns)  entitled  Madre  Nature  versus  the  Moloch  of  Fashion  ?  (i) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  above  work  not  a  single  medical 
man  of  any  eminence  or  otherwise  of  recent  date  is  quoted  as  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  tight-lacing.  I  think  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious — t.e.,  that 
in  the  last  century  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  corsets  used  were 
made  much  higher  than  those  worn  of  late  years,  and  therefore  com¬ 
pressed  the  shest  as  well  as  the  waist.  Now,  however,  that  corsets 
compress  very  slightly  even  the  lower  ribs,  even  when  drawn  to  the 
tightest,  no  medical  man  I  have  ever  heard  of  has  produced  a  case  of 
disease  from  his  own  experience.” 

Feathers  writes — “  Seeing  how  kindly  you  answer  different  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  as  to 

the  most  suitable  dress  for  small  evening  parties,  I  suppose  they  must 
be  called.  We  mostly  meet  only  just  our  neighbours,  such  as  the 
clergy,  doctor,  two  or  three  half-pay  officers,  and  their  wives ;  and,  in 
most  cases,  they  invite  for  a  sort  of  tea.  I  have  been  so  long  out  of 
England,  and  used  only  to  late  dinner  parties,  that  I  feel  quite 
strange  and  afraid  of  being  too  much  dressed.  It  is  more  for  the 
winter  I  want  advice,  as  now  the  pretty  muslins  serve.  Kindly  say 
if  gloves  are  worn  at  these  sort  of  meetings.”  [You  can  appear  at 
these  little  reunions  in  high  silk  dress,  open  at  the  neck,  with  pretty 
collar  or  ruff.  A  black  grenadine,  silk  or  wool  (not  the  poor-looking 
cottons),  is  also  useful,  with  half -high  lining  and  jet  ornaments.  A 
black  silk  dress,  with  high  and  low  bodice  and  one  or  two  unlincd 
polonaise,  you  will  find  useful.  A  lace  fichu  gives  style  to  a  simple 
toilet.  Wear  your  gloves  on  entering  the  room,  remove  them  for  tea, 
and  do  not  resume  them  if  the  other  ladies  do  not ;  gloves  are  seldom 
worn  for  the  evening  in  sociable  gatherings.] 

Would  any  subscriber  favour  the  writer  with  an  address  in  Ireland 
where  she  can  have  embroidery  worked  on  strips  of  her  own  sending  ? 

Mr.  Searle,  the  inventor  of  the  patent  earring,  writes— “  In  your 
last  issue  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  there  were 
some  remarks  about  patent  earrings.  Perhaps  the  lady  did  nut  refer  to 
mine,  as  unfortunately  others  are  sold  which  are  not  of  our  manu- 
factufe.  Ladies  whose  ears  have  been  pierced,  and  through  some 
cause  do  not  readily  heal,  are  compelled  to  remove  the  rings  and  allow 
the  holes  to  close ;  but  their  ears  are  always  very  tender,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  slightest  pressure  is  disagreeable.  But  hundreds  of  our 
customers  have  worn  our  patent  earrings  for  many  years,  and  do  not 
complain  of  discomfort.  I  have  inclosed  a  note  which  I  received  from 
a  lady  of  high  rank.  In  one  of  her  notes  she  informed  me  that  she 
first  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 


zine.  I  mention  this  as  I  know  it  will  equally  interest  you  as  it  did 
me  in  receiving  an  order  from  so  distant  a  place  and  from  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  lady.  I  could  send  many  letters  in  which  our  earrings 
are  highly  spoken  of.”  [We  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Searle  to  state 
that  his  patent  earrings  do  not  press  the  ear  or  render  it  uncomfort 
able  in  any  way,  and  that  many  ladies  have  tried  them  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  found  them  as  convenient  as  elegant.  Mr.  Searle  can 
adapt  his  patent  to  any  earring.  Uis  address  is  21,  Bedford-street, 
Plymouth.] 

Ignorance  will  feel  obliged  if  any  one  will  kindly  give  her  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  subjects :  —In  calling  on  a  stranger  to  inquire 
servants’  characters,  or  any  sort  of  business,  should  a  card  be  sent  in  ? 
[Yes,  always  send  in  your  card.]  In  meeting  a  gentleman  of  superior 
position,  does  the  rule  still  hold  good  for  the  lady  to  bow  first  ?  [The 
lady  always  bows  first.]  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  letters  of 
introduction  ought  to  be  gpven  unsealed ;  and  when  used,  to  be  left  at 
the  house  with  one’s  card  and  then  to  await  a  call  ?  [You  can  either 
leave  the  letter  or  call  and  present  it  yourself ;  these  letters  are  given 
unsealed.] 

Freda  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  tell  her 
where  the  Albert  Crape  can  be  purchased.  She  has  looked  through 
all  her  numbers  and  can  only  find  advertisement,  but  not  the  slightest 
clue  as  to  where  made  or  sold.  [Albert  Crape  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  draper.  Oxford-street;  of  Mr.  James  Chapman,  Netting 
Uill  Gate;  of  Messrs.  Jay  and  Co.,  Mourning  Warehouse,  Regent" 
street.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Myrtle  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  depilatory  for  removing  superfluous  hairs  ?  and  please  state 
price  and  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Myrtle  is  only  eighteen,  and 
has  hitherto  failed  in  getting  rid  of  this  unpleasant  defect.  Myrtle 
wrote  last  month,  but  thinks  the  Silkworm  could  not  have  got  her 
letter,  as  there  was  no  answer  in  the  Conversazione.  Please  give  an 
answer  next  month,  and  do  not  insert  Myrtle’s  real  name  and 
address,  [i.  The  only  successful  depilatory  which  I  know  of  is  that 
of  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket,  but  I  do  not  know  the  price. 
Mons.  Jozeau  will  let  you  know  this  by  post  if  yoa  write ;  it  is  a 
powder,  which  can  be  sent  by  post  as  a  letter.  2.  I  do  not  remember 
having  any  letter  from  you.] 

H.  W.  writes— “  As  a  sufferer  from  an  enlarged  toe-joint  myself  I 
should  like  Popsy  to  try  the  only  remedy  I  have  ever  felt  any  benefit 
from.  For  the  first  three  months  bathe  the  joint  in  warm  salt  water 
— Tidman’s  sea  salt  will  do,  if  not  near  the  sea— sometimes  adding  a 
large  teacupful  of  common  salt.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  a  small  tea¬ 
pot— I  used  mine  from  my  child’s  set— and  pour  the  water  slowly  on 
the  joint,  then  bandage  with  a  piece  of  strong  calico  from  two  inches 
to  two  aud  a  half  inches  in  width,  and  long  enough  to  go  three  or  four 
times  round  the  foot ;  wear  boots,  either  without  heels  or  else  low 
broad  ones,  and  Popsy  will  find  Balmorals  much  better  than  elastic. 
I  have  persevered  myself,  and  though  still  continuing  to  wear  the 
bandage,  my  foot  seldom  or  ever  gives  me  any  inconvenience.” 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Eisglishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent— there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  i>ossible 
liitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-blanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IT  was  very  dull  at  Blois  for  Rose — very  dull  in  the 
long  schoolroom,  where  rows  of  girls  with  bent 
heads  and  inky  fingers  pored  over  tattered  books — 
duller  still  in  the  flat,  straight  garden,  where  girls 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  broad  sunshine,  chattering 
or  mumbling  lessons  to  themselves,  some  with  arms 
interlaced,  airing  ostentatiously  their  mighty  friendships, 
others  with  equal  openness  displaying  their  little  hates 
and  enmities — dullest  of  all  in  the  pavilion  when 
monsieur  lectured  on  caterpillars,  and  grubs,  and  mummy 
moths,  and  there  was  no  Oliver  to  put  life  and  interest 
into  their  dead,  dismal  bodies.  Yes,  here  in  the 
pavilion^  which  used  to  be  so  bright  with  his  presence. 
Rose  most  missed  that  excitement,  and  felt  her  life  dull, 
flat,  and  unprofitable.  Then  the  blazing  skylight 
seemed  a  furnace,  the  hot  floor  an  oven,  the  narrow 
space  a  purgatory  in  which  her  small  soul  sat  baking, 
fuming,  conspiring,  and  coveting. 

Barbara’s  letters  made  her  cry.  Barbara  was  going 
to  balls  and  parties,  and  seeing  sights,  and  having  new 
dresses  of  the  latest  fashion.  Doubtless,  too,  she  had 
admirers,  though  she  was  too  sly  to  say  so,  and  perhaps 
even  she  had  reached  to  the  glory  of  being  engaged, 
and  would  triumph-soon  in  a  rich  marriage.  All  these 
childish,  small,  mean  things  Rose  thought  of  Barbara, 
and  gnashed  her  little  white  teeth  over  them.  One 
gleam  of  comfort  flashed  spitefully  into  her  eyes  when 
she  remembered  Oliver  was  far  away.  Oliver  was  not 
by  Barbara’s  side,  doubling  her  enjoyments  in  Paris, 
and  rejoicing  her  vanity  by  his  attentions. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  little,  distorted,  ugly  picture 
which  Rose  drew  mentally  of  Barbara  ;  but  a  crooked 
mirror  can  do  no  more,  and  the  small,  muddy  lake 
when  it  reflects  the  mountain  gives  back  only  a  black 
image  of  its  beauty.  Amid  all  her  little  worries,  and 
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envyings,  and  spites,  there  was  no  room  for  a  generous 
thought ;  she  could  not  dream  that  her  lie  had  marred 
Barbara’s  life,  or  drifted  Oliver  away  from  a  safe  haven, 
and  flung  him  back  into  evil  currents  from  which  he 
had  escaped  for  a  time.  She  was  glad  he  could  forget 
Barbara,  and  she  did  not  care  whether  Barbara  remem¬ 
bered  him  or  no.  She  always  thought  of  her  as  being 
quite  happy,  too  happy,  and  it  was  certainly  consoling 
to  feel  there  was  one  thing  lacking  to  her  perfect  con¬ 
tentment,  and  that  a  thing  of  which  her  hand,  her 
adroit  tongue,  had  deprived  her. 

The  end  of  all  her  reveries  came  to  this  : — 

“  At  least  she  has  not  Oliver  with  her ;  she  cannot 
flirt  with  him  or  deceive  him  any  more,  when  she 
means  all  the  time  to  marry  her  cousin.  I  did  right  to 
tell  him.” 

Rose  liked  to  cheat  herself  in  saying  this.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  be  self-righteous,  and  suppose  that 
in  gratifying  spite  or  jealousy  one  is  doing  quite  a 
noble  thing.  Narrow  minds  never  recognise  the  evil 
they  have  done,  or  see  the  good  they  might  have  done. 
Unlike  David,  “The  overflowings  of  ungodliness  do” 
{not')  “  make  them  afraid.” 

After  Barbara’s  departure,  madame,  with  an  eye  to 
business,  looked  about  her  for  a  new  pupil,  and  found 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  little,  quiet  girl,  not  quite  clean, 
who  was  daughter  to  the  town  sweep — not  a  common 
sweep,  of  course,  but  one  who  contracted  for  wholesale 
sweepings,  and  who,  nevertheless,  looked  with  a 
master’s  eye  after  his  soot-bags,  his  chimneys,  and  his 
black  slaves,  and  hence  brought  at  times  the  shakings 
of  his  trade  into  the  presence  of  wife  and  daughter. 

Little  Valerie,  therefore,  had  a  sonpQon  of  soot  about 
her  when  she  took  her  place  among  the  genteel  and  un¬ 
exceptionable  petticoats  of  the  boarders,  and  roused  a 
rustling  indignation  and  shrinking  among  them  which 
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did  not  escape  madame's  eye.  She  knew  better  than  to 
hurt  susceptibilities ;  she  gave  Valerie  the  unwonted 
Inxnry  of  a  bath,  and  passed  all  the  articles  of  her 
toilette  through  fire  and  water.  Vainly :  the  child 
smelled  of  soot,  and  its  subtle  aroma  around  her 
defied  the  elements.  In  fine,  the  girls’  noses,  when 
they  smelled  ungentility,  were  turned  up  to  too  great  an 
extent  for  madame’s  hand  to  put  down,  and  Valerie 
was  sent  to  Coventry.  Madame  was  puzzled. 

One  day  she  sat  in  her  beehive  chair  in  the  garden, 
her  fingers  busy  with  knitting,  her  eyes  watchful  of 
her  flock.  The  usual  friendships  and  enmities  passed 
up  and  down  before  her,  and  she  let  them  go  by  with¬ 
out  a  word,  knowing  one  would  scarcely  exist  without 
the  other.  For  the  true  use  of  a  friend  is  to  listen 
when  we  abuse  a  foe,  and  add  a  judicious  sprinkling  of 
pepper  when  our  heat  is  falling. 

So  madame’s  eyes  only  smiled  as  she  caught  a  word 
or  two  of  girlish  chat,  and  her  gaze  passed  the  crowd 
by  to  rest  on  Valerie  standing  alone  among  the  rows 
of  cabbages  with  the  forlornest  aspect  over  all  her  little 
figure. 

Madame  beckoned  the  child  to  her,  and  she  came 
eagerly,  and  stood  flushed  by  the  beehive  chair. 

“  Valerie,  why  do  you  not  walk  in  the  path  ?  Are 
you  fond  of  caterpillars,  that  you  get  among  the  cab¬ 
bages  ?” 

“  Madame  sees  there  is  no  room  in  the  path  forme.” 

Madame  sees  there  is  plenty  of  room,  nevertheless  she 
does  not  contradict  the  assertion  ;  she  goes  on  knitting, 
then  in  a  moment  says  quietly — 

“  Rest  tranquil,  child  :  I’ll  find  thee  a  friend.” 

Tears  spring  to  Valerie’s  eyes. 

“  Oh !  if  madame  would  but  take  me  out  of  the 

dortmr  /” 

“  Why  ?  what  is  the  matter  there  ?” 

“  They  don’t  speak  to  me,  madame.  They  give  me 
a  big  piece  of  the  room  all  to  myself ;  they  won’t  touch 
my  dressing-table  or  washstand  ;  and  they  laugh  when 
I  take  my  rosary,  and  whisper  together  that  purgatory 
must  be  a  grand  place  for  soot,  and  I  shall  enjoy  it  so 
much  that  I’m  a  simpleton  to  say  my  prayers,  for  I 
^all  never  want  to  come  out  of  ir.” 

Does  madame  smile,  or  is  it  only  a  little  grimace  of 
the  lips  as  she  clicks  her  knitting-needles  together 
rightly  ?  At  all  events,  she  answers  with  severe 
gravity — 

“  In  my  pension  I  will  permit  no  scoffing  at  religion. 
Who  is  the  worst  ?  who  is  the  leader  among  them  ?” 

“  Mademoiselle  Valdelapins,  madame.”  Mademoiselle 

^aldelapins  is  Fatima. 

As  a  rule,  girls  don’t  bully  each  other  at  school  as 
boys  often  do,  and  as  a  rule,  too,  if  they  are  bullied 
they  tell  of  it.  They  do  not  consider  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  conceal  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  a  bully. 
And  I  doubt  if  many  a  small  boy  in  England  really 
holds  such  a  code.  He  would  complain  if  he  could 
get  redress  ;  he  is  silent  from  expediency,  knowing  the 
masters  wink  at  such  things,  and  his  last  state  would 
be  worse  than  the  first  if  he  dared  lift  up  a  feeble  voice 
against  a  tyrant. 

I  will  not  presume  to  say  how  French  boys  act 


under  bullying ;  my  pen  makes  no  sally  into  unknown 
regions  ;  it  deals  only  with  things  feminine  and  known 
to  itself. 

“Ah  r  madame  says  quietly.  “  Well,  Valerie,  I’ll 
find  a  remedy  for  it  all.  Now  sit  down  here,  and 
hold  this  skein  of  wool  while  I  wind  it.” 

Thus  honoured,  Valerie  brightens  up,  and  her  poor 
little  pinched,  distressed  face  grows  smiling  again. 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  while  I  wind  ?”  says 
madame  in  a  clear  voice. 

She  is  a  great  raconteuse — an  improvisatrice  of  power 
amounting  to  genius,  and  it  is  the  very  greatest  favour 
a  girl  can  receive  to  be  told  a  story  by  madame. 

The  crowd  gradually  stops  and  listens  as  her  fine 
rich  tones  steal  upon  the  ear — stops  at  first  in  wonder, 
and  with  a  sneer  that  Valerie  is  so  honoured,  but  stands 
at  length  entranced  as  wit  and  pathos,  dialogue  and 
repartee,  fall  sparkling  from  the  speaker’s  lips,  in  a  voice 
whose  modulations  express  in  music  every  passion  of 
the  heart. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  Cinderella  that  she  tells, 
but  what  a  tale  she  makes  it !  What  invention,  and 
fancy,  and  wit  she  wastes  upon  these  young  school¬ 
girls,  what  poetry  and  pathos  she  pours  out,  as  her 
spirit  kindles  with  its  own  fire,  and  her  eyes  darken 
and  glow,  or  fill  with  tears,  responsive  to  the  soul  that 
moves  them  !  What  a  picture  she  draws  of  the  little 
desolate  maiden,  oppressed  and  hated,  used  as  a  slave, 
maltreated  and  despised  !  The  girls  shrink  and  flush 
when  Cinderella,  pale  and  trembling,  ragged  and  beaten, 
creeps  to  the  chimney  corner,  and  kneels  down  in  dirt 
and  darkness  to  weep  and  pray.  A  sister  steals  upon 
her  doleful  solitude — a  fair  white  sister,  without  a 
speck  upon  her  satin  dress,  without  a  speck  upon  her 
satin  skin,  and  her  voice  rings  sneeringly  upon  the  ears 
of  the  weeping  child. 

“  Cendrillon  !  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  Praying, 
are  you !  Simpleton !  what  need  is  there  for  you  to 
pray  ?  Purgatory  is  a  grand  place  for  soot ;  you’ll 
enjoy  it  immensely,  you’ll  never  want  to  leave  it.  Soot 
in  plenty  for  you  there,  Cendrillon.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 
soot  in  plenty  !” 

Valerie  looks  up  with  wonder-wide  eyes,  the  wools 
all  tangled  in  her  lap,  and  Fatima  hides  behind  a  tree  ; 
and  madame,  though  she  sees  them  both,  stays  not  the 
torrent  of  her  words  an  instant.  She  is  merciless  from 
this  moment  to  the  sisters  ;  her  scorn  tears  them  all  to 
pieces,  and  holds  up  their  ladylike  shreds  to  every  wind 
of  ridicule.  Their  petty  malice,  their  meanness,  their 
pride,  their  poor  conceit  of  being  better  than  the  sister 
who  works  for  them,  all  this  she  breathes  upon  with 
righteous  indignation,  and  fans  the  fire  of  her  wrath 
till  every  evil  thing  shrinks  and  shrivels  in  the  blaze  of 
her  anger.  How  small,  how  contemptible,  how  infi¬ 
nitely  mean  and  little  the  sisters  seem,  as  her  words, 
like  a  sword,  divide  flesh  and  marrow,  baring  their 
cold,  narrow  hearts  to  her  gaze  of  scorn  ! 

Behind  the  tree  Fatima  rages  and  bites  her  lips,  and 
little  Valerie  is  sobbing  audibly. 

Then  madame  drops  her  voice  to  sweetness,  and 
Cendrillon  prays  for  her  persecutors,  the  gentlest, 
humblest,  meekest  prayer,  full  of  love  and  pardon,  and 
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rises  from  her  knees  to  work  for  them,  to  give  them 
the  skill  of  her  helpful  hands,  as  she  arrays  them  for 
pleasures  in  which  she  must  never  share. 

The  sisters  depart  brimful  of  vanity  and  gaiety. 
Then  a  time  of  bitterness  falls  upon  their  slave,  and 
she  sits  down  in  her  squalor  and  weeps.  She  too  has 
yearnings  towards  earthly  happiness — she  too  has  a 
young  fresh  heart  longing  for  love — she  too  feels  her 
spirit  leap  up  at  the  sound  of  music,  and  her  blood 
rebounds  as  theirs  to  laughter  and  song.  Was  the 
world  made  only  for  them,  has  she  no  share  in  it  but 
these  rags,  these  cinders  and  dirt,  this  constant  toil  and 
pain,  this  scorn  of  the  rich  and  contempt  of  the  thought¬ 
less  ?  Ah  me !  God  has  forgotten  her,  and  the  deri¬ 
sion  of  the  proud  bows  down  her  neck  always. 

Madame  alters  her  theme  here.  No  fairy  comes  to 
help  her  Cendrillon,  no  prince  steps  in  to  glorify  her, 
no  bright  unlooked-for  joy  shines  upon  her  life,  and 
yet  she  is  not  forsaken.  Duty  is  sublime,  goodness  is 
God-like,  and  its  rewards  lie  far  away  from  human  ken, 
among  the  everlasting  heights,  to  which  earthly  covetings 
can  never  attain. 

The  improvisatrice  swells  into  the  prophetess,  and 
her  spiritual  vision  soars  from  the  wildernesses  of  the 
world  to  the  plains  of  heaven.  In  the  first,  success,  and 
honour,  and  wealth  are  the  tests  of  earthly  glory ;  he 
that  has  them  shall  be  crowned,  and  wear  a  golden 
visible  robe  on  his  rags  of  unrighteousness  ;  in  the  last, 
the  soul  comes  meekly  before  the  throne  clothed  only 
in  the  goodness  that  God  gave.  Out  into  the  hard 
work-day  world  the  preacher  carried  her  young  hearers, 
and  showed  them  how  the  Cendrillons  of  the  earth  toiled 
unrequited  in  misery,  in  pain,  in  poverty,  and  yet  before 
God  their  garments  were  always  white,  and  they  were 
passing  in  every  trial  from  glory  to  glory.  She  showed 
them  that  no  human  creature  was  “  common  or  unclean,” 
but  the  rich  and  the  refined  were  the  sisters  of  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  and  if  those  lived  carelessly  and  at 
ease  while  these  suffered  and  wept,  then  the  earth 
would  one  day  quake  beneath  their  feet,  their  habitations 
would  fail,  and  nothing  be  left  them  but  their  naked, 
shivering  souls,  shrinking,  self-condemned,  from  the 
light  into  the  depths  of  despair  and  darkness. 

The  great  army  of  slaves  who  did  the  world’s  work, 
who  bore  frost  and  heat,  grime  and  misery — the  army 
with  the  hard  hands,  the  stammering  tongue,  the  un¬ 
learned  brain,  and  hearts  filled  with  a  growing,  gnawing 
sense  of  wrong,  were  beginning  to  feel  their  strength, 
their  ranks  were  mustering,  their  sword  was  calling  to 
them  from  its  scabbard. 

God  only  knew  what  things  were  coming  upon  the 
earth.  Let  us  save  the  children — the  little  children, 
and  not  set  them  to  hate  each  other,  but  to  know  and 
remember  that  both  rich  and  poor  are  one  before  the 
throne,  and  “  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
their  Father  in  Heaven.”  “  Take  heed,  therefore,  that 
ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones.” 

The  sermon  is  over,  the  crowds  disperse,  all  but 
Fatima,  who  slinks  still  behind  the  trees,  and  Valerie, 
whose  small  flushed  face  is  full  of  awe,  and  whose 
heart  has  grown  so  big  that  it  holds  all  her  enemies, 
and  loves  them.  Madame  has  more  than  kept  her  word  ; 


she  has  found,  not  one  friend  for  the  little  Cinderella, 
but  many,  for  Valerie  herself  now  will  gather  them  to 
her  by  being  the  handiest,  helpfullest,  and  kindest  little 
maiden  in  all  the  school. 

Rose  has  felt  simply  amused  and  guiltless.  The 
sermon  was  preached  to  sinners,  not  to  her.  She  takes 
the  trouble  to  pursue  Fatima  among  the  trees,  and 
gives  her  to  understand  that  the  whole  school  has 
singled  her  out  as  the  chief  delinquent. 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  like  being  preached  at,”  she 
says  with  a  little  laugh.  “You  look  so  uncomfortable, 
one  would  think  you  were  the  eldest  and  spitefullest  sister.” 

“  Not  the  spitefullest,”  returns  Fatima  blandly,  “  nor 
the  one  most  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  the  prince. 
Cinderella,  Valerie,  Barbara  make  but  one  text.  Oh, 
madame  is  very  clever  !  She  knows  how  to  ‘  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale.’  ” 

This  quotation  Fatima,  of  course,  gives  in  English 
with  a  little  air  of  triumph  indescribable. 

“  A  cat’s  tail  or  the  tale  of  a  cat  ?”  responds  Rose 
in  the  same  tongue,  with  a  play  of  words  puzzling  to 
the  French  girl.  “  Let  us  make  a  distinction,  made¬ 
moiselle.  I  believe  it  was  the  latter,  but  I  appeal  to  you  as 
being  necessarily  more  learned  in  cats’  tales  than  myself.” 

Now  this  foolish  pun  was  in  reality  a  cruel  sting,  inas¬ 
much  as  poor  Fatima’s  nickname  was  the  White  Cat, 
and  she  knew  it,  and  knew  too  that  wicked  tongues  had 
declared  there  was  this  difference  between  her  and  the  cat 
of  the  story — the  fairy  prince  had  only  cut  off  her  tail 
and  left  her  head  standing. 

Fatima  for  the  moment  is  quite  annihilated  ;  answers 
don’t  come  quickly  to  her  in  English,  and  Rose  rushes 
onwards  victorious. 

“  At  all  events,  mademoiselle,  I  am  glad  you  have 
given  up  one  old  propensity — you  don’t  protvl  now  as 
you  used  to  do.  Or  if  you  continue  this  feline  habit, 
at  least  you  don’t  make  my  room  your  hunting-ground, 
and  that  I  confess  is  satisfactory.” 

This  shows  of  what  use  sermons  are  to  some  natures  : 
they  turn  the  whole  stream  of  the  preacher’s  eloquence 
against  their  neighbours  and  pass  on  scathless. 

“  A  satisfaction  of  which,  doubtless,  you  know  how 
to  make  good  use,  mademoiselle,  for  your  secrets  and 
your  clandestine  correspondence !” 

O  the  emphasis  and  the  force  of  that  bit  of  French 
as  Fatima’s  tongue  runs  back  glibly  to  her  own  language^ 
with  upper  lip  a  little  raised  and  face  gleaming  very 
white  among  the  shadows  of  green  leaves  ! 

“  That’s  just  like  you  French  !”  retorts  Rose  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  A  girl  can’t  write  to  her  own  mother 
that  you  don’t  immediately  conclude  she  is  intriguing. 
But  I  am  not  surprised.  We  all  know  know  that  spying 
and  lying  are  two  French  virtues.” 

The  quarrel  has  grown  to  be  a  national  one.  France 
and  England  are  arrayed  against  each  other  now. 

“  And  we  all  know  the  English  are  greedy,  and  cruel, 
and  stupid.  They  starve  their  poor,  and  beat  their 
wives,  and  flog  their  soldiers.  And  as  for  their  women, 
bah  !  they  deserve  beating,  they  are  so  betes.  Who  but 
an  Englishwoman  would  let  herself  be  beaten  and 
robbed,  and  sold  like  a  cow  in  a  market  ?” 

“  That’s  not  true,”  breaks  in  Rose. 
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“  Will  you  tell  me  it  is  not  true  when  I  have  read  it 
in  your  English  journal  myself  ?  And  as  for  secrets,” 
continues  Fatima,  going  back  to  personal  matters  sharply, 
“  I  say  you  have  plenty  ;  and  you  talked  of  them  to 
the  Englishman,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  chapel 
at  five  o’clock.  I  heard  you,  petite  intrigante  !  And  I’ll 
tell  of  you  too.” 

So  it  is  open  war,  and  Rose  grows  frightened  at  the 
battle  she  has  raised.  ; 

“  You  heard  wrong,”  she  -says  hurriedly  ;  “  you 
don’t  understand  English  sufficiently  well  to  compre¬ 
hend - ” 

“You  are  not  dealing  with  Madame  Dalle,”  interrupts 
Fatima  scornfully.  “  You  can’t  turn  my  ears  into  the 
ears  of  an  ass,  as  you  did  hers.” 

“  Petite  chatte,  I  despise  you  !”  retorts  Rose  boldly. 
“  And  if  you  carry  any  of  your  tales  to  madame,  I  shall 
tell  her  it’s  a  cat’s  tale,  and  she  won’t  believe  you. 
Voiih  !  J'ai  fini  ;  cest  mon  dernier  mot.” 

This  speech  was  a  mixture  of  French  and  English  as 
transcribed,  for  Rose  knew  she  was  strongest  in  her 
own  tongue,  so  she  had  recourse  to  it  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  her  antagonist. 

“  Eh  bien,  mademoiselle,  what  make  you  there  to 
quarrel  ?”  cries  a  sudden  voice.  “  Vat  is  de  matere  ?” 

Sly,  sleek,  white  Fatima  is  the  quickest  to  regain  her 
self-possession. 

“  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  monsieur !  It  is  only  a  little 
dispute  between  Mademoiselle  Carteret  and  me  about 
England  and  France.” 

“You  will  not  entente  cor  diale  between  the 

two  countries,  I  hope,  my  good  children.  What  is  the 
cause  ?” 

“  Schools,”  said  Rose  demurely,  “  and  wives.” 

“  Ah  !  school  and  wife!  France  has  both,  England 
has  sham  and  slave.  No  school  for  women,  no  wives 
for  men.  I  know  de  English  lady-school.  One  poor 
dowdy — veuve  ou  vieille  jille — wisout  money,  wisout 
brain — ignorante,  mon  Dieul  keep  school  to  live,  and 
take  two,  tree  oder  dowdy  more  poor,  more  ignorante, 
than  elle-meme,  and  call  dem  teachers — ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! — 
teachers  I  Is  it  not  true.  Miss  Rose  ?” 

Rose  thinks  of  Saint  Cecilia’s,  which  had  not  even  the 
two  or  three  dowdies,  but  left  the  ignonint  girls  to  teach 
each  other  ;  so  she  assents  with  a  half-sigh  and  a  short 
word. 

“It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  yes  of  bad  things  in 
one’s  country,”  says  monsieur,  going  back  to  French. 
“  But  what  will  you  ?  England  cares  nothing  for 
its  women — provides  nothing  for  them — lets  them 
live  or  die  as  they  can.  We  in  France  do  not 
permit  a  woman  to  keep  a  first-class  school  unless  she 
has  passed  an  examination  worthy  of  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate.  It  pays  her  to  work  hard  to  get  one.  In  England 
neither  examination  nor  certificate  is  required.  Any  ill- 
educated  woman — and,  mon  Dieul  they  are  all  ill-educated 
— can  keep  a  school,  and  waste  the  lives  of  her  pupils  to 
sustain  her  own.  That  is  the  English  system.  It  makes 
plenty  of  dowdies  to  set  up  school  one  day,  but 
it  does  not  make  helpful  wives  and  good  mothers. 
Where  in  England  shall  you  find  such  a  school  as  this  ?” 
continues  monsieur  rising  as  high  as  he  can  on  his  little 


heels,  “  and  such  a  woman  as  madame  ?  You  heard 
her  just  now — you  saw  her  power  ?  Yes,  she  is  a 
poetess  and  an  accountant,  a  painter  and  a  cook,  a  lin¬ 
guist  and  a  dressmaker,  a  philosopher  and  a  housewife — 
in  a  word,  she  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  clever  French¬ 
women.  Ah  !  pardon  me,  I  grow  enthusiastic  when  I 
praise  my  wife.” 

And  with  shining  eyes  the  kindly  little  lizard  passed 
them  and  went  on  to  his  moths. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mademoiselle  valdelapins  was  the  richest 

girl  in  the  school.  Her  father  and  mother -hui- 
band  and  wife  were  partners — possessed  an  iron  foundry 
which  brought  in  fabulous  profits,  the  glories  of  which 
were  as  good  as  fairy  tales,  and  more  substantial.  More¬ 
over,  Fatima  was  an  only  daughter,  which  made  her  a 
sort  of  princess  royal  at  home.  True,  she  had  two  big 
brothers,  but  they  were  rather  wild,  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  the  foundry  money,  mostly  their  mother’s.  So 
the  daughter  had  her  father’s  love,  and  the  sons  had 
their  mother’s  tears,  besides  her  profits  in  the  business. 
To  visit  Fatima,  Monsieur  Valdelapins  thrice  every  year 
left  his  resounding  premises,  his  army  of  workmen,  and 
all  his  responsibilities  in  the  skilful  hands  of  his  sole 
partner — the  wife  who  for  twenty- three  years  had  sat  in 
the  same  office  with  him,  worked  at  the  same  ledgers, 
and  mastered  every  detail  of  the  business  in  which  their 
mutual  fortunes  lay. 

We  have  no  such  wives  as  this  in  England,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  no  such  husbands.  The 
Englishman  pockets  his  wife’s  fortune  by  the  law  which 
confiscates  it  to  his  use,  and  treats  her  all  his  life  as  a 
grown-up  child,  more  or  less  agreeable  to  him,  more  or 
less  coerced  or  petted,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
As  a  rule  the  Englishwoman’s  wits  dwindle  after 
marriage,  because  she  has  such  small  use  for  them. 
Accomplishments  are  given  up,  and  no  more  solid  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits  take  their  place,  neither  does  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  business  come  to  her,  for  she  learns  nothing  of 
her  husband’s  profession,  and  is  not  expected  to  learn 
it,  for  he  never  takes  her  with  him  to  office  or  to  factory. 
>So  at  last,  when  the  man  dies,  she  is  left  a  pitiful,  aged 
child,  weak  and  simple,  a  prey  if  she  is  rich,  a  helpless 
sufferer  if  she  is  poor.  What  can  she  do  except  sink 
into  misery  and  perish,  or  linger  on  through  a  dwindled 
existence  of  privation  and  loneliness,  on  some  small 
pittance  or  pension  which  she  counts  herself  fortunate 
in  possessing,  though  it  brings  her  but  dry  bread  ?  She 
was  never  her  husband’s  partner,  like  the  French  wife, 
so  when  he  goes  all  goes,  and  home  and  family  are  tum¬ 
bled  into  a  heap  of  confusion,  and  poverty,  and  dismay. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  are  there  so  many  poverty- 
stricken,  helpless,  unskilful,  uncared-for  women  as  in 
this  great  England.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Men  legis¬ 
late  selfishly,  regarding  all  questions  from  only  a  mas¬ 
culine  view,  hence  they  have  fallen  into  cruel  blunders, 
not  perceiving  that 

“  The  woman  question  is  the  man’s,” 

and  injury  to  one  is  hurtful  to  the  other. 
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Gradually,  as  petty  wars  have  ceased,  all  remune¬ 
rative  employment,  all  professions,  all  endowments  and 
endowed  schools,  all  occupations  except  ill-paid  drudgery, 
fall  into  the  grasp  of  man,  and  woman,  left  far  behind, 
cries  out  piteously  only  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his 
overladen  table. 

If  she  ask  for  more,  let  her  be  stoned  and  pelted  as 
at  Edinburgh,  or  sneered  at  and  rebuffed  as  in  London. 
And  meanwhile  our  legislature  keeps  up  to  the  old  mark 
of  selfishness  and  prejudice  by  passing  new  laws  for 
mothers,  and  wives,  and  daughters  only  a  little  less 
singularly  unjust  than  the  old  ones. 

Mothers  are  still  counted  under  the  law  “  strangers 
to  their  children,”  not  parents — not  natural  guardians  ; 
wives  are  still  stripped  of  property,  and  reckoned  as 
idiots  unable  to  sue  or  be  sued  ;  daughters  are  still  un¬ 
educated,  unskilled  in  hand  and  brain,  unfit  to  earn 
themselves  a  morsel  of  honest  bread.  So  a  girl  must 
go  husband -hunting,  or  perish  in  a  madhouse  a  poor 
governess  with  reason  broken  down  by  anxiety,  or  die 
in  some  wretched  lodging  in  neglected  loneliness, 
where  her  last  agony  shall  be  told  in  a  line  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  And  all  this  evil  must  and  will  continue  to 
exist  until  the  interests  of  women  are  represented  in 
Parliament.  The  unrepresented  have  no  friends,  their 
needs  and  their  miseries  are  ignored  or  unknown.  It 
is  nobody’s  business  to  find  them  out  or  study  them, 
because  it  pays  nobody  to  do  it.  When  women  have 
votes  aspiring  members  will  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  their  demands,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  needs  of  their  position,  and  seek  for  a  remedy 
where  there  is  a  wrong.  At  present,  as  a  rule,  the 
British  Parliament  knows  little  of  the  laws  affecting 
women,  and  cares  less.  It  hates  dealing  with  social 
questions.  It  wants  to  marry  its  wife’s  sister,  but 
otherwise  it  would  be  glad  to  let  woman  and  her 
grievances  alone.  The  whole  thing  is  a  sore  and  a 
bore.  This  is  Saxondom  ;  it  bores  itself  easily,  and 
but  for  the  Celtic  leaven  which  mingles  lightly  with  the 
heavy  Parliamentary  lump,  there  is  no  reckoning  up 
the  amount  of  weariness  which  honourable  members 
might  make  each  other  suffer.  It  is  hard  when  woman 
comes  and  adds  her  mite  to  all  this  boredom. 

Let  us  get  back  to  Fatima.  Monsieur  and  madame 
are  talking  of  her  as  they  sip  their  small  cups  of  Mocha 
together  in  a  rare  tete-^-te/e. 

“  I  must  remove  her  from  Valerie’s  room,”  says 
madame.  “  I  cannot  let  her  persecute  the  child.  But 
how  shall  I  do  it  without  offending  ?  The  father  will 
be  here  next  week  ;  she  might  make  a  grievance  of  it  to 
him.” 

“  What  has  she  been  telling  you  about  that  little 
English  Rose  ?”  returns  monsieur. 

“  Alon  cher,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  She  has 
been  telling  me  some  nonsense  respecting  the  English¬ 
man,  who  had,  we  thought,  a  little  tendresse  for 
Barbara.” 

“  So  he  had ;  and  that  shining  little  serpent,  with 
flower  face  and  silvery  tongue,  has  poisoned  his  heart 
against  her.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  poor  child  is  an 
orphan,  and  her  dowry  is  small  -,  she  ought  to  marry 
young.  I  was  helping  her.  Yes,  I  am  vexed  she  has 


lost  the  rich  Englishman.  I  come  back  to  my  question  : 
what  does  the  Valdelapins  say  about  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  something  impossible  !  That  Rose  agreed  to  a 
clandestine  meeting  with  him  in  the  English  chapel. 
Folly  !  the  English  keep  their  chapels  locked  up.” 

“  Quite  true,  my  dear  ;  their  priests  think  it  useless  to 
pray  in  them  except  on  Sundays,  when  they  are  paid 
for  it.  Their  Dieu  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  days  of 
the  week — it  is  only  Sundays  belong  to  Him.  But  it  is 
not  folly  to  believe  there  is  some  secret  understanding 
between  Rose  and  the  Englishman — not  a  meeting,  the 
man  is  gone,  but  some  other  thing  connected  with 
Barbara.  Now  I  return  to  your  dilemma.  Remove 
Mademoiselle  Valdelapins  to  the  same  room  with  Rose, 
and  she  will  be  delighted,  not  angry.” 

Madame’s  lips  break  into  a  smile  at  this  suggestion. 

“  She  would  be  more  than  delighted,  she  would  be 
positively  grateful.  She  would  defend  Valerie  for  such 
a  boon.  She  has  long  been  so  curious  about  Rose, 
that  she  has  even  walked  in  her  sleep  into  her  room  in 
the  dead  of  night.” 

This  fact  had  not  escaped  madame’s  alert  senses, 
and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  scornfully  as 
she  told  it.  The  lizard  was  amused  ;  his  eyes  kindled. 

“  She  grows  interesting,”  he  said.  “  What  could  she 
have  been  in  Egypt  ?  Or  stay,  she  is  fat  and  white  ;  she 
began  her  life,  perhaps,  in  Scandinavia.  What  was  she, 
I  wonder 

Madame  regarded  her  eccentric  husband  for  a  moment 
with  wistful  eyes,  as  a  mother  might  some  weakly 
child,  whom  she  knew  unfit  to  battle  with  the  world  ; 
then  she  spoke  with  a  tender  smile,  and  a  little  quiet 
humour  lurking  on  her  lips. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  she  was,  Adolphe,  neither  do 
you,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  girls  nickname  her  “  the 
White  Cat.” 

“  Ah  !”  cried  the  little  man,  jumping  up  from  his 
chair,  “  that  is  it !  Exactly  !  sheivas  a  cat !  Yes,  and 
that  accounts  for  what  I  overhead  the  English  Rose 
say  :  she  accused  her  of  prowling  when  I  came  upon 
them  quarrelling  beneath  the  trees.” 

“  They  hate  each  other,”  said  madame.  “  A  nice 
couple  to  put  together  in  the  same  room  !” 

“  Make  them  friends,”  returned  monsieur,  with  a 
laugh  in  his  eyes,  “  and  the  soft  White  Cat  willjdiscover 
what  poison  the  pretty  viper  has  put  into  the  English¬ 
man’s  veins.  Then  I’ll  get  an  antidote  for  him,  chere 
amie.  I  like  the  good  to  triumph ;  they  always  do  in 
books.  I’ll  make  my  favourite  Barbara’s  life  like  a  book.” 

Now  there  was  something  in  this  scheme  not  uncon¬ 
genial  to  madame’s  spirit  as  a  Frenchwoman.  Spying 
is  an  honourable  occupation  to  mothers  and  governesses, 
and  madame  was  too  wise  to  despise  it  altogether. 
Young  people  have  to  be  managed ;  a  demonstrative 
and  too  blunt  frankness  frightens  them  and  crushes 
back  their  confidence  into  silence ;  there  is  a  coarseness 
in  it  from  which  the  young  heart  shrinks.  It  abhors 
outspoken  honesty  at  times,  and  yet  it  would  not  un¬ 
willingly  be  read  with  silence.  So  the  Jesuit  with  soft 
hand  sometimes  saves  the  child  from  the  precipice  or 
the  swollen  river,  while  the  loud  rough  cry  of  honest 
warning  only  hastens  the  catastrophe. 
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Who  could  tell  what  calamity  Rose  was  preparing 
for  herself,  or  what  injury  she  had  done  unwittingly  to 
Barbara  ? 

Fatima  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Jesuit.  She 
would  prove  a  clever  spy.  Why  not  make  use  of  her 
cunning  to  counteract  evil  and  bring  good  out  of  it  ? 

Thus  madame  argued  the  matter  to  herself  like  a 
Catholic,  and  consented  to  the  plan. 

“  But  I  am  afraid  Rose  Carteret  will  be  very  angry 
at  first,”  she  said.  “  She  pays  to  have  a  room  to  her¬ 
self,  and  has  never  had  any  girl  with  her  but  Barbara, 
whom  she  asked  to  be  her  companion.” 

“  She  won’t  be  angry  long,”  returns  monsieur ; 

cats  are  soft,  caressing  creatures.” 

“  My  dear  Adolphe,”  expostulates  madame,  “  let  me 
entreat  you  to  cease  calling  my  poor  pupils  bad  names. 
What  would  parents  think  if  they  heard  you  ?” 

“  They  won’t  hear  me,  Estelle.  And  I  call  no  bad 
names.  I  simply  say  what  they  were  in  Egypt,  in 
Chaldea,  in  Persia,  when  they  first  sprang  into  being 
from  a  mixture  of  sun,  and  air,  and  dust — much  dust 
in  some— or  let  us  say  mud,  perhaps.” 

“  You  are  incorrigible,  Adolphe,”  replies  madame. 

At  all  events,  then,  cease  to  call  poor  Rose  a  viper. 
It  is  cruel.  The  child  is  pretty  as  a  flower,  and  be¬ 
yond  a  little  selfishness  I  see  no  harm  in  her.” 

“  Ah,  ma  chere  Estelle,  you  have  not  lizard’s  eyes.” 

And  here  the  dialogue  stopped,  for,  like  a  wise  wife, 
she  gave  him  the  last  word. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

N  Rose  Carteret’s  chamber  are  two  alcoves  from 
which  depend  snow-white  curtains,  lined  with  pink. 
Behind  these,  hidden  quite  away  from  sight,  are  two 
dainty  beds  sweet  to  think  of,  downy,  soft,  gloriously 
comfortable.  The  curtains  in  one  alcove  are  looped 
back,  displaying  the  nest  within  ;  before  the  other  the 
white  folds  fall  softly,  in  perfect  quietude,  as  they  have 
ever  rested  since  Barbara  went  away. 

Rose  sits  by  her  open  desk  reading  a  letter,  a  vexed 
fire  in  her  eyes,  a  flush  on  her  cheeks,  her  brow  resting 
on  one  little. clenched  hand.  The  letter  is  from  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  as  she  reads  Rose  weeps  for  spite  and  pain, 
and  her  small  hard  heart  grows  so  full  of  jealousy  that 
she  would  like  the  whole  world  to  burst  like  a  spent 
bubble,  and  go  angrily  out  of  the  sunlight  for  ever. 
Still,  when  one  is  young  it  is  hard  to  be  unhappy  long ; 
the  sun  persists  in  shining,  and  the  earth  looks  green 
even  through  foolish  tears,  and  hope  and  vanity  are 
great  consolers.  So  Rose,  looking  up  in  the  midst  of 
her  weeping,  meets  her  own  eyes  in  the  great  mirror 
opposite,  and  sees  them  flash  into  a  smile.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  so  fair,  so  wondrous  fair,  that  even  tears  give  a 
new  charm,  and  sorrow  only  adds  a  grace  to  the  small 
lithe  figure  leaning  forward  disconsolately  on  its  bare 
white  arms. 

Rose  throws  the  letter  down,  and  walks  to  the 
mirror  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  pretty  image,  which 
even  in  this  dark  chamber  looks  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
She  stands  before  the  glass,  she  turns  her  head  to  see  her 
shapely  shoulders,  she  attitudinises  with  rounded  arms 


above  her  head,  she  dances  and  sings,  and  lastly  she 
pulls  ribbons  and  pins  from  her  hair,  and  lets  it  fall  its 
whole  luxurious  length,  bright  as  amber,  soft  as  silk, 
till  it  covers  neck  and  arms  in  a  shining  shower  of  gold. 
Parting  this  shower  with  two  small  hands,  she  sets  her 
face  free,  like  a  peeping  rose,  and  peers  into  the  glass 
quite  gravely,  saying  aloud — 

“  Am  I  beautif^ul  ?  Yes,  I  see  I  am.  Why  should 
I  be  afraid  ?” 

A  smothered  giggle,  a  little  squeak  which  stifles 
itself  instantly,  answers  this  query,  and  rustles  the  hair 
on  Rose  Carteret’s  head  with  terror.  She  turns  in¬ 
stantly,  her  face  blanching  with  fear,  her  eyes  fixed 
and  staring,  and  she  sees  the  curtain  in  the  empty  alcove 
shaking  to  and  fro  by  some  invisible  and  mysterious 
means. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  What  is  it  ?”  she  cries  in  a  tone 
of  anguish. 

“  It  is  only  me,  Blanche  Valdelapins,’’  replies  a  tit¬ 
tering  voice. 

Then  the  curtain  is  set  aside  by  a  plump  white  hand, 
disclosing  Fatima  ! — Fatima  smiling  from  ear  to  ear, 
her  eyes  dancing  in  her  head  for  fun.  She  has  odd 
eyes  has  Fatima,  eyes  not  without  humour,  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  beholders,  sly  though  they  may  be  ;  now 
they  seem  so  full,  so  intensely  lull  of  appreciation  for 
all  the  absurdity  of  the  scene — of  satisfaction  for  her 
own  triumph  and  share  in  it — that  Rose  remains  dumb 
in  utter  confusion  and  dismay. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  she  cries  at  last. 

“  I  never  expected  to  be  here,”  says  Fatima  de¬ 
murely,  trying  to  keep  grave.  But  the  attempt  was 
beyond  her  power  ;  one  glance  at  Rose  Carteret’s  face, 
and  all  her  risible  muscles  expanded  into  play.  “  ‘  Am 
I  beautiful  ?’  ”  she  said,  mimicking  Rose  exactly.  “  ‘  Yes, 
I  see  I  am.’  O  del !  it  is  too  much !  Oh  !  what  a 
story  to  tell  the  girls  !” 

And  falling  back  on  her  pillow,  Fatima  rolled  in  her 
bed  with  inextinguishable  laughter. 

“  Now  I  am  in  that  cat’s  power,”  said  Rose  to  her¬ 
self,  “  and  she  can  mimic  and  ridicule  me  to  all  the 
school  if  she  likes  ;  and  she  will,  too,  unless  I  bribe  her 
and  make  friends.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  amused,”  she  said  aloud,  trying 
to  join  in  the  laugh.  “  Undeniably  I  am  good-looking, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  though  you  are  welcome 
to  laugh  at  the  fact  if  you  please.” 

“  Laugh  !”  repeated  Fatima,  wiping  her  eyes.  “  How 
can  I  help  it?  And  won’t  the  girls  laugh  to-morrow  when 
I  tell  them  the  story,  and  show  them  how  you  danced 
before  the  glass,  and  held  your  head  this  way  and  that 
way  ?  Oh !  what  a  comedy,  what  a  farce,  what  a 
ballet  all  in  one  !” 

Rose  was  conquered,  and  she  knew  it.  She  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  ridicule ;  it  rasped  her  terribly. 
She  could  not  face  the  girls  if  this  grinning  White  Cat 
betrayed  her.  Yet  she  tried  the  last  arrow  left  to 
her. 

“  I  think  I  asked  what  you  were  doing  here,  made¬ 
moiselle  ?  I  pay  to  have  a  room  to  myself.  I  shall 
complain  to  madame  to-morrow,  and  have  you  turned 
out.” 
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“  No  you  won’t,  because  madame  put  me  here 
herself.” 

“  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know  ?” 

At  this  question  Fatima  put  on  one  of  her  slyest 
looks,  and  shook  her  head,  with  pursed-up  mouth  and 
green  lights  dancing  in  her  eyes.  Rose  felt  the  whole 
thing  intolerable.  The  girl’s  white  face  and  flaxen 
locks,  her  broad  chin  and  wide  mouth,  provoked  hei 
as  a  scarecrow  does  a  bird  ;  she  felt  inclined  to  pull 
her  to  pieces.  She  set  her  teeth  hard  and  thought  of 
it,  then  spoke  civilly,  giving  her  shoulders  a  French 
shrug. 

“  You  are  placed  here  as  a  spy,  I  suppose.  Well, 
after  all,  you  can’t  help  it.” 

“  No,  I  can’t,”  said  Fatima,  putting  on  a  conciliatory 
aspect. 

“  At  all  events  I  hope  you  won’t  walk  in  your 
sleep.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall,  because  I’m  awfully  wakeful. 
I  can  keep  wide  awake  all  night  if  I  like.” 

Rose  bit  her  lip,  while  Fatima,  with  the  green  lights 
growing  greener  than  ever,  watched  her,  saw  the  con¬ 
flict  in  her  mind,  and  the  conviction  come  that  she  was 
beaten  at  every  point,  and  must  make  peace  on  the  best 
terms  she  could.  Then  the  White  Cat  stretched  out  a 
soft  velvet  paw  of  friendship. 

“  See  here.  Miss  Carteret,”  she  said  ;  “  why  should 
we  be  enemies  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  be  enemies,”  returned  Rose 
quickly.  “  I’m  sure  I’d  rather  be  friends.”  * 

“  Well,  so  you  can  be  if  you  like,”  says  Fatima,  with 
great  emphasis.  Rose  gave  a  little  sigh.  “  And  if  you 
trust  me  you’ll  find  me  a  true  friend  too.” 

“  How  can  I  believe  that  when  you  are  put  here  to 
watch  me?” 

“  No,  I’m  not,”  returns  Fatima,  shaking  her  head. 
“  Madame  can’t  take  me  in  in  that  way.  The  truth  is 
she  has  put  me  here  to  bribe  me  to  be  kind  to  that 
little  sweep  Valerie.  And  it  does  bribe  me  too.  I 
mean  to  be  a  guardian  angel  to  her  henceforth.” 

“  What  can  you  mean  V'  asks  Rose.  And  she  draws 
nearer  the  alcove,  and  finally  sits  down  on  the  bed, 
within  reach  of  the  white  velvet  paw. 

“  I  mean  that  madame  is  a  very  clever  woman.  I 
was  the  head  and  chief  of  the  insurgents  against  Cin¬ 
derella,  and  she  has  bought  me  over,  that’s  all.” 

“  No,  that’s  not  all,”  returns  Rose.  “  You  must  have 
said  something  to  her  about  me.” 

“  Well,  yes  ;  on  the  day  we  quarrelled  beneath  the 
trees  I  told  her  I  had  overheard  you  agree  to  meet  the 
Englishman.” 

“  That  was  mean  of  you,”  says  Rose  softly,  with 
her  cheeks  on  fire,  and  a  tingling  inclination  in  her 
arms  to  bundle  the  White  Cat  ignominious ly  from 
the  room. 

“  Mean  !  I  know  it.  But  I  was  angry,  and  madame 
understood  quite  well  what  I  meant.  She  knew  I  had 
been  longing  for  a  year  to  be  your  friend,  and  if  I 
could  not  be  a  friend  I  made  myself  an  enemy.  I  was 
obliged  to  be  something,  don’t  you  see  ?” 

Rose  sees  this,  and  sees,  too,  that  sly,  white  Fatima 
must  be  her  confidante  now,  unless  she  declares  war  and 


can  afford  to  treat  her  as  a  spy  and  an  enemy — a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

“  Tell  me  what  madame  said,”  she  interposes  eagerly. 
“  That  is  the  chief  thing  I  w.int  to  know  at  present.” 

“  Madame  pretended  to  be  shocked.  She  knew  you 
were  an  honourable,  good  girl,  she  said,  and  to  make 
me  sorry  for  my  slander  she  should  give  me  Miss  Leth¬ 
bridge’s  place  in  your  room.  I  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  for  myself  then  of  the  falseness  of  my 
own  words.  In  a  little  while  I  should  be  as  grievi  d 
for  my  ill-will  to  you  as,  doubtless,  I  was  now  for  my 
unkind  conduct  to  Valerie.” 

“  The  old  Jesuit !”  said  Rose  sharply.  “  How  did 
you  answer  her  ?” 

“  Exactly  as  she  meant  me  to  answer.  I  snapped 
instantly  at  the  bribe.  I  declared  I  was  shocked  at  my 
former  cruelty  to  that  little  angel  of  a  sweep,  and  I 
meant  now  to  be  her  best  friend.  Upon  this  madame 
dismissed  me  graciously.” 

“  So  it  is  a  compact  between  you  and  madame,”  says 
Rose  bitterly.  “She  sacrifices  my  comfort  to  wash  a 
blackamoor  white.” 

“  There’ll  be  no  sacrifice  I  hope.  Til  never  annoy 
you  if  I  can  help  it,”  says  Fatima,  with  a  soft  pat  0.1 
the  hand  she  is  caressing. 

“  But  how  can  I  tell  this  is  madame’s  only  meaning  ?” 
continues  Rose.  “Perhaps  she  believed  what  you  told 
her  about  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  and  she  intends  to  make  a 
cat’s-paw  of  you  to  find  out  more.” 

“  Now  don’t  say  anything  about  cats,”  returns  Fatima 
coaxingly  ;  “it  only  reminds  me  of  our  quarrel.  Madame 
cares  nothing  about  Monsieur  De  Beauvoir,  because — 
don’t  you  see  ? — he  is  gone  to  Norway  ;  he  is  a  danger 
too  far  off  to  be  feared.  But  she  does  care  about 
Valerie  and  the  peace  of  her  school,  and  she  cares  like¬ 
wise  to  please  me.  My  father  comes,  you  know,  next 
week.  Now  do  you  see  it  all  ?” 

“  I  see  that  madame  has  left  me  entirely  out  of  all 
these  calculations,”  responds  Rose  gloomily.  “  She 
counts  my  objection  for  nothing.” 

“  She  knew  you  would  not  object.”  And  the  green 
lights  laugh  again  in  Fatima’s  odd  eyes. 

“  Not  object  ?” 

“  No.  In  her  own  heart  she  knows  perfectly  I  told 
her  truth  about  you  and  the  Englishman,  and  she  counts 
on  your  gratitude.  The  man  being  gone  to  the  North 
Pole,  she  means  to  make  no  inquiries  and  no  fuss.  In 
return  for  that  you’ll  have  to  put  up  with  the  White 
Cat.  The  whole  thing  is  a  comedy.  Let  us  embrace.” 

“  It  is  a  Jesuitical  plot,”  said  Rose,  submitting  to  be 
kissed  languidly.  “  But  it  does  not  matter — FU  turn  the 
tables  on  madame.  I’ll  like  you  honestly,  and  be  as 
happy  as  a  bird.” 

“  Don’t  say  a  bird.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  of  cats.  A  bird  would  not  be  happy  with 
me.” 

The  two  girls  laughed — an  honest  young  laugh,  and 
with  real  kindliness  hand  met  hand  again.  ^ 

“  That  ever  I  should  find  myself  here !”  cries 
Fatima  exultingly  ;  “  and  your  friend  !  It’s  downright 
beautiful.” 
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Flattery  was  an  incense  Rose  accepted  willingly ;  she 
took  this  as  her  due. 

‘‘You  are  a  cleverer  girl  than  Barbara,”  she  said 
gravely ;  “  I  shall  like  you  very  much.” 

To  her  mind  Fatima  had  in  truth  a  much  wiser  brain 
than  Barbara,  and  her  influence  over  Rose  and  her 
destiny  was  fated  to  be  far  more  powerful. 

“  I  am  beginning  not  to  like  Barbara,”  continued 
Rose,  growing  eager.  “  It  was  her  letter  I  was  crying 
over — it  vexed  me  so.” 

Fatima’s  curiosity  grows  ogreish ;  she  opens  her 
white  paw  beseechingly,  and  her  curious  eyes  look  like 
green  stars.  Rose  puts  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

“  It’s  enough  to  take  one’s  breath  away  with  envy,” 
says  Fatima,  as  she  reads  of  dances,  and  dresses,  and 
balls.  “  But  she’ll  be  quite  faded  and  old  by  the  time 
you  and  I  are  out,  that’s  one  comfort.  What !”  as  she 
turns  the  page,  “  she  has  renounced  America  and  le 
beau  cousin,  and  she  goes  to  Rome  with  Lady  Theresa 
Bosperis  !  Why  that  is  his  sister,  is  it  not  ?” 

And,  laying  the  letter  down,  Fatima  twists  her  lips  in 
an  odd  way  she  has,  and  lifts  her  eyelids  over  her  green 
eyes  in  feigned  dismay. 

“  Yes,  Lady  Theresa  is  his  sister,”  says  Rose  sulkily. 

“  And  what  then  ?” 

“  Why  then,  ma  ch'ere,  the  thing  is  done.  When 
sisters  begin  to  patronise  a  girl,  a  brother  is  as  good  as 
married.” 

“  But  he  is  not  with  them,”  persisted  Rose.  “  He 
stops  in  Norway.” 

“  For  how  long  ?”  asks  the  Valdelapins  with  pro¬ 
voking  emphasis. 

“  Oh,  go  on  reading  the  letter,”  cries  Rose  impa¬ 
tiently,  “  and  you’ll  see  she  has  not  given  up  the 
cousin,  or  if  she  has,  he  does  not  know  it.” 

The  White  Cat  smiled — one  of  her  long,  big  smiles, 
which  some  called  a  grin.  Not  an  ugly  smile  for 
all  that,  because  there  was  so  much  enjoyment  in  it,  so 
much  appreciation  of  her  own  sense,  and  humour,  and 
cunning,  that  it  excited  sympathy  by  its  very  satisfaction. 
She  understood,  as  by  a  flash,  what  Rose  had  done. 
She  had  lied  to  Oliver. 

“  She  praises  her  cousin  very  much,”  remarks  Fatima 
as  she  reads  on,  growing  grave.  “  She  has  found  out 
he  is  her  good  fairy.  So  it  is  his  money  has  procured 
her  all  these  grand  things,  and  she  thought  it  was  her 
own.  She’ll  be  vexed  at  that,  not  grateful.  He  has 
done  a  stupid  thing  if  he  wants  to  marry  her  ;  he  should 
have  let  her  feel  her  poverty.  I  did  not  know  she  was 
poor.  Being  so,  she  will  not  marry  Mr.  De  Beauvoir.” 

Rose  Carteret’s  cheeks  flush,  her  eyes  glitter. 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?”  she  says  in  almost  a 
whisper. 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  She  is  too  proud  to  marry  that 
man,  and  he  is  too  selfish.  She’ll  go  to  America,  and 
he  will  propose  to  you.  Rose.” 

It  is  delightful  to  have  a  friend  who  says  exactly 
the  right  thing.  Rose  is  completely,  won ;  she  kisses 
soft,  white  Fatima  gratefully. 

“  But  my  chances  are  so  small,”  she  murmurs  in  a 
quiver  of  impatience. 

“  Not  at  ail.  You  are  rich,  and  your  chateau  is  close 


to  his  sister’s,  and  you  have  agreed  to  meet  next 
summer.  I  heard  you,  and  so  I  congratulate  you, 
madame.  Now  I  am  sleepy.  You  shall  tell  me  more 
to-morrow.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  odd  friendship. 
***** 

The  next  week  Monsieur  Valdelapins  came  to  Blois. 
He  was  a  bluff  Fleming,  a  little  coarse  and  loud,  a 
great  feeder,  a  great  laugher,  a  big  man  altogether,  who 
made  his  presence  to  be  felt,  increasing  people’s  joys 
and  miseries  exceedingly,  according  to  his  mood  and  his 
opinion  of  them.  Madame  Dalle  hated  him ;  he 
trampled  her  poor  body  into  the  earth  every  time  he 
came  to  Blois.  He  spoke  English  as  a  Fleming  can, 
perfectly ;  and  he  knew  her  to  be  a  sham,  and  shook 
her  to  bits  mentally  in  his  big  fist  when  he  looked  at 
her.  This  she  knew,  and  trembled.  Now  and  then 
a  faint  protest  rose  up  in  her  mind  against  him.  She 
was  a  lone  woman  getting  her  living  ;  what  odds  was 
it  to  him  if  her  poor  ears  failed  to  understand  a  stone¬ 
breaking  language  ?  Let  him  leave  her  alone.  He  was 
rich  and  strong,  she  was  poor  and  weak.  Then  she 
would  glance  at  him  half  in  fear,  half  in  anger,  and 
meet  a  laugh  in  the  roll  of  his  blue  Flemish  eye.  He 
did  not  mean  to  hurt  her.  His  daughter  had  said — 

“  Let  her  be,  mon  fere,  she  is  such  fun.  She  makes 
us  girls  laugh.”  And  then,  too,  Blanche  lost  nothing 
by  that  failure  in  her  ears.  It  was  not  English  she  had 
come  to  Blois  to  learn,  but  French.  There  were  plenty 
of  Englishmen  in  the  great  foundry  at  home,  and  their 
language  was  easy  enough  to  pick  up.  French  was 
harder  to  get  at  among  a  people  whose  Flemish  tongues 
gave  it  so  quaint  a  twist  in  speaking,  that  out  of  Flanders 
it  was  scarcely  thought  genteel.  Now  at  Blois  they 
say  the  purest  French  is  spoken  that  France  can  boast 
of,  so  Blanche  was  sent  thither  to  learn  it,  and  catch 
the  clear,  sharp,  musical  accent  which  is  the  rhythm  of 
the  place.  These  considerations  of  a  selfish  sort  made 
Monsieur  Valdelapins  refrain  from  entirely  annihilating 
Madame  Dalle  ;  he  only  rolled  his  eye  at  her  in  wicked 
fun,  and  doubled  her  up  metaphorically,  and  struck  her 
dumb  by  long  quotations  in  English.  He  was  fond 
especially  of  repeating  “  How  the  Water  comes  Down 
at  Lodore,”  a  poem  which  ran  through  Madame  Dalle’s 
nerves  like  creeping  ferrets.  When  he  began — 

“  Here  it  comes  sparkling', 

And  there  it  lies  darkling,” 

she  prepared  herself  by  sitting  bolt  upright,  with 
the  fixed  smile  of  a  martyr  on  her  countenance,  but  by 
the  time  his  sonorous  Flemish  voice  had  reached — 

”  And  gleaming  and  streaming,  and  steaming  and  beaming. 

And  rnshing  and  flushing,  and  brushing  and  gushing,” 

she  was  quite  limp,  and  the  tears  of  torture  were  running 
down  her  large  flat  face. 

“  It’s  so  beautiful,”  she  used  to  say  apologetically,  as 
she  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  poor  eyes  ;  “  it 
affects  me  so  deeply.” 

“  It  is  perfectly  horrible,”  Rose  retorts  with  thrilling 
sarcasm,  while  Fatima  laughs  in  a  way  which  fills  her 
father  brimful  of  glee. 

Without  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  ignorant  to 
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laugh  at,  this  would  be  a  dull  world.  The  infirmities 
of  a  brother,  but  especially  of  a  sister — as  a  more 
despised,  weaker  vessel  not  likely  to  retort — excite  the 
risible  faculties,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  fun,  which 
human  nature  rather  enjoys. 

Madame  Dalle  revenged  herself  at  rare  times  by  feeble 
imitations  of  Monsieur  Valdelapins’  Flemish  accent,  but 
as  this  was  only  done  in  her  own  room,  when  she  was 
quite  alone,  it  did  not  relieve  her  feelings  much.  It 
made  just  such  a  scanty  stock  of  comfort  as  a  pauper 
might  live  on,  no  more.  However,  it  saved  her  from 
being  quite  crushed. 

If  ever  a  friend  slaved  to  make  another  friend  happy, 
Fatima  did  during  the  week  of  her  father’s  stay  at 
Blois.  Wherever  she  went  Rose  went  likewise. 
Excursions,  concerts,  drives,  fetes,  she  shared  them  all, 
and  lastly,  by  her  mother’s  permission,  especially  tele¬ 
graphed  for,  she  accepted  the  big  Fleming’s  kindly 
invitation  to  his  chateau  near  Dunkerque.  This  was 
for  the  holidays,  the  grande  vacance  fast  approaching,  the 
lonely  dreariness  of  which  Rose  felt  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  cruel  now  Barbara  was  enjoying  herself. 

This  chateau  was  a  wonderful  structure  of  a  gloomy 
and  ghastly  style  of  architecture,  whose  turrets  and 
thick  walls  had  an  imposing  effect  on  Rose,  and  it  was 
here  that  Blanche  Valdelapins  probed  all  the  secrets  of 
her  little  soul.  Here,  in  the  long  dark  rooms  where 
conquering  Spaniards  had  built  out  the  sun,  or  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  dismal  sandy  “  dunes,"  with  a  grey  sea  creep¬ 


ing  flatly  inshore.  Rose  told  the  story  of  the  dragon 
at  Caerlerrick,  and  Fatima  purred  and  wondered. 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t  even  now 
know  what  the  secret  is  ?”  she  asks. 

“  I  have  not  the  least  idea,”  returns  Rose,  “  unless  it 
is  Sir  Cuthbert’s  temper.” 

“  It  is  not  that.  All  Englishmen  have  tempers — 
fearful  tempers.  Lots  of  our  workmen  beat  their  wives. 
Your  mother  would  not  complain  of  so  usual  a  thing 
as  her  husband’s  temper.” 

“  Of  course  she  would  not,”  Rose  says  with  some 
dignity.  “  She  never  speaks  of  Sir  Cuthbert.” 

“  That’s  exactly  an  Englishwoman’s  way.  She  puts 
on  her  husband’s  boots  for  him  in  order  that  he  may  kick 
her  the  harder.  And  she  goes  about  meekly  with  two- 
pence-halfpenny  in  her  pocket,  and  bruises  on  her  body. 
Oh,  I  know  plenty  of  them !  They  cry  dreadfully, 
and  are  all  untidy,  and  can’t  cook  anything.” 

Rose  grows  indignant,  and  explains  the  vast  difference 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in  England,  but 
Fatima  has  fixed  ideas  respecting  the  wretchedness  of 
Englishwomen  generally,  and  she  is  not  to  be  shaken  out 
of  them.  So  they  leave  the  argument,  and  get  back  to 
Caerlerrick,  and  discuss  and  wonder  what  its  mystery 
can  be,  till  the  sun  sinks  in  the  grey  sea,  and  the  old 
Flemish  hnne  who  keeps  ward  and  watch  over  them 
from  a  distance  looks  like  a  witch  in  the  waning  light 
as  she  stands  on  a  high  “  dune,"  and  beckons  them 
home  with  bony  hand. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 


T^EFORE  we  leave  beautiful  France  we  should  like 
to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  country  chateau 
life,  and  as  we  are  writing  this  from  a  chateau  in  fair, 
rich  Burgundy  the  materials  are  before  our  eyes. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  know  the  delights  of  a 
walk  on  Cannock  Chase  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
scenery  about  here.  Imagine  a  long,  rich  valley,  with 
low-lying  hills  covered  with  woods  and  vines.  The 
river  Yonne  winds  through  the  valley — but  climb  with 
me  this  hill  to  the  right.  You  have  before  your  eyes 
first  the  valley,  in  the  very  middle  of  which  there  is  a 
garden  where  the  flowers  grow  literally  by  acres ; 
clouds  of  rich  colours,  framed  by  trees  that  would  not 
disgrace  an  English  country  lane.  In  the  garden, 
slightly  elevated,  a  large  house  surrounded  by  terraces. 
You  count  five  villages  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  if 
you  could  stay  long  enough  you  would  see  the  sun 
light  each  up  in  turn,  making  palaces  of  peasants’ 
cottages,  and  gilding  the  dark  green  vines  near  which 
they  stand. 

It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  if  we  did  not  know  that 
descriptions  are  always  skipped — we  always  skip  them 
ourselves — we  should  be  tempted  to  try  and  give  some 
idea  in  words  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Now  you  have  some  idea  of  the  ensemble,  come  down 


to  the  house  and  be  introduced  to  the  inmates  ;  it  is 
known  for  its  hospitality,  and  you  will  be  welcome. 

The  graceful  accueil  of  the  charming  young  hostess 
has  put  you  at  your  ease  at  once.  Now  you  know  her, 
the  graceful  little  Frenchwoman  with  the  serious 
English  eyes,  listen  to  the  account  of  one  of  her  days 
in  the  country  ;  if  you  do  not  say  that  le  honheur  est  aux 
champs — well-cultivated  champs  of  course — your  idea  of 
honheur  is  not  ours. 

Adele  gets  up  very  early,  and  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  village  bell  she  starts  to  hear  mass,  which  is  said 
here  every  day.  We  go  with  her,  because  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  early  morning’s  excursion  by  lanes  and 
hedges.  We  want  thick  shoes,  for  the  dew  still  pearls 
each  blade  of  grass,  and  the  quiet,  pretty  church  is  a 
good  place  to  pray  in. 

Coming  back  we  go  through  the  village,  where 
Adele  knows  all  the  poor  people,  their  wants  and  ways. 
She  has  words  of  consolation  and  sympathy  for  some, 
offers  of  assistance  for  others,  a  coin  left  in  a  corner 
for  the  very  poor. 

Arrived  at  home,  instead  of  entering  by  the  principal 
gate  she  opens  the  wicket  into  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  her  occupations  begin  ;  she  sees  what  fruit  ani 
vegetables  the  gardener  can  furnish  for  the  day’s  cob- 
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sumption ;  she  asks  what  will  be  ready  to-morrow, 
looks  herself  to  see  if  the  artichokes  still  bear,  if  the 
salad  is  running  to  seed,  8cc. 

Like  a  good  housewife  as  she  is,  she  overlooks 
everything  herself,  and  is  quite  a  little  pattern  of 
domestic  science.  We  have  never  seen  a  house  better 
kept,  the  service  better  done,  better  understood,  or 
more  regular  than  here  ;  she  knows  all  that  happens  ; 
she  sees  all  she  thinks  of  all.  In  her  house  there  is 
no  prodigality,  no  waste.  She  understands  so  well 
what  each  person  under  her  roof  requires,  that 
every  one  has  all  he  can  want,  thanks  to  her  intelligent 
control. 

One  of  her  maxims  is :  “We  must  never  expose  our 
servants  to  temptations  that  their  incomplete  education 
has  not  taught  them  to  resist.” 

Next  to  the  kitchen-garden  comes  the  farmyard. 
Passing  the  kennels,  Adele  caresses  the  dogs,  sees  that 
they  have  been  attended  to,  and  opens  the  door  of  the 
stable  and  coach-house  to  see  that  the  men  are  doing 
their  proper  work. 

At  last  she  reaches  the  kitchen,  where  they  are 
awaiting  her  orders  for  the  day.  All  this  has  been 
done  before  nine  o’clock.  The  visit  to  the  pantries,  the 
ingenious  expedients  to  serve  up  well  one  of  yesterday’s 
dishes  (for  she  disdains  no  economy),  her  orders  for  the 
day  given  to  the  cook,  Adele  enters  her  own  part  of 
the  house,  where  she  goes  through  another  kind  of 
inspection  ;  she  looks  to  see  if  everything  is  in  order  in 
her  drawing-room,  in  the  dining-room,  in  her  husband’s 
study,  scolds  if  she  finds  any  dust,  helps  her  housemaid 
to  finish,  and  then  gives  her  her  work  for  the  day — it 
is  a  collar  to  mount,  a  dress  to  mend,  a  waistcoat  to 
clean,  linen  to  iron,  &c. 

After  the  useful  the  agreeable.  She  goes  into  the 
garden  to  fill  her  jardinieres  with  fresh  flowers.  We 
help  her  to  change  the  ivy  she  has  hung  round  the 
chandeliers  and  mirrors. 

These  things  finished — the  strictest  order  joined  in 
all  to  elegance  and  grace — and  not  till  then — ^oes  she 
think  of  resting.  It  is  now  ten  o’clock.  Till  about 
eleven  she  will  read  or  write,  or  play  the  piano  ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  recreation.  Then  she  goes  to  give  a  touch  or 
two  to  her  morning  toilette,  which  she  will  not  change 
till  one  or  two  o’clock,  for  the  visits  she  may  have  in 
the  afternoon. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  breakfast-bell  rings.  At  table, 
thanks  to  the  intelligent  care  of  the  mistress,  the  food 
is  varied,  well  served,  and,  above  all,  to  every  one’s 
liking ;  for  Adele  takes  a  delicate  pleasure  in  secretly 
studying  the  tastes  of  each  one,  and  of  satisfying  them 
as  often  as  possible,  unlike  those  selfish  hostesses  who 
never  think  of  giving  any  pleasure  that  costs  them  the 
slightest  effort,  or  who  only  offer  what  they  like  best 
themselves. 

We  always  take  coffee  after  this  meal.  Adele’s  hus¬ 
band  pretends  that  it  is  an  excellent  habit,  as  coffee  is  a 
tonic  that  enlivens  one  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When 
it  is  fine  the  coffee  is  served  in  the  pretty  arbour  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace.  When  it  rains  it  is  served  simply 
on  the  table  at  which  we  have  just  breakfasted. 

The  days  when  the  sun  allows  we  go  to  the  arbour 


in  question,  talking,  stopping  to  admire  a  plant  just  out, 
to  give  advice  about  a  new  flow'er-bed,  to  criticise  what 
the  gardener  has  done,  to  complete  the  dessert  by  a 
plum  or  a  peach  which  tempts  in  passing,  admiring 
amongst  the  acacias  that  border  the  river  a  view  not 
noticed  before. 

The  coffee  taken  we  continue  our  walk,  and  go  back 
to  the  house,  where  each  takes  up  their  occupations, 
necessary  or  chosen.  Going  upstairs  to  change  her 
dress,  Adele  again  passes  by  the  kitchen.  She  wishes 
to  see  if  her  orders  are  being  obeyed,  and  if  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  service  are  going  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

She  has  arranged  everything  so  well,  that  if  any  one 
comes  in  the  afternoon  and  stays  to  dinner  she  can  have 
the  necessary  additions  prepared  in  a  few  minutes. 
Suppose  her  dinner  consists  of  soup,  a  prepared  dish, 
and  a  roasted  piece,  with  a  plate  of  vegetables,  she 
arranges  to  be  able  to  add  some  sweet  dish,  a  salad,  or 
a  rather  better  dessert.  Besides,  she  has  always  in 
reserve  for  such  an  occasion  different  things  bought  in 
town  :  sardines,  anchovies,  capers,  olives,  &c.,  bonbons, 
little  sugared  cakes.  Her  dairy,  orchard,  and  garden 
furnish  the  rest,  and  these  improvised  dinners  are  not 
the  worst ;  for  that  w'e  can  answer. 

If  no  visitors  come  nothing  is  altered  in  the 'dinner, 
and  till  the  time  comes  to  eat  it  we  go  long  drives  or 
walks  in  the  lovely  country  round.  Sometimes  we  go 
to  visit  the  village  school,  and  the  nursery  kept  by  the 
good  sisters  of  charity,  or  we  take  our  work  near  the 
windows  opening  upon  lawns  and  flower-beds,  listening 
to  the  lovely  monotone  of  the  water  that  falls  from  the 
fountain  into  its  basin ;  or  we  look  at  Adcle’s  husband, 
who  is  giving  orders  to  his  gardeners,  or  superintending 
the  workmen  who  are  arranging  some  new  embellish¬ 
ment  to  the  grounds. 

The  afternoon  flies  by  with  such  sweet  occupations, 
and  at  half-past  five  every  one  is  assembled  in  the 
dining-room  for  dinner.  After  which,  another  walk  in 
the  garden.  Unfortunately  the  days  are  already  too 
short  to  stay  there  long.  We  go  back  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  have  some  music,  read  the  papers,  talk  about 
their  contents,  look  at  engravings,  embroider,  draw, 
joke,  or  talk ;  sometimes  we  are  big  children,  and 
play  games,  and  the  evening  passes  like  a  pleasant 
dream. 

Like  many  other  travellers  we  have  stayed  so  long  in 
pleasant  France  that  we  have  little  time  left  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium.  When  our  readers  will  have  made 
acquaintance  with  those  two  countries  they  will  thank 
us  for  staying  so  long  with  our  nearest  neighbours. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  the  revers  de  la  medaille  still 
left  to  speak  about.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  people  so 
superior  to  us  in  their,  understanding  of  many  of  the 
details  of  domestic  life  should  be  very  inferior  in  other 
and  more  intimate  details  still. 

It  is  not  nice  to  English  taste  to  eat  on  a  table  without 
a  tablecloth,  which  in  France  is  done  constantly  and  in 
the  best  houses,  at  breakfast.  It  is  not  nice  to  eat  three 
dishes  with  the  same  knives  and  forks,  and  there  are 
other  details  worse  still,  which  we  can  only  hint  at 
here. 
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GERMANY. 

We  go  to  Germany,  first  because  life  in  Belgium  is 
a  mixture  of  French  and  German,  and  when  our  readers 
know  both  of  the  latter  countries  they  will  need  fewer 
details  on  Belgium. 

Two  of  our  lady  friends  passed  the  same  year  in 
Germany — one  in  Dusseldorf,  the  other  in  Dresden. 
We  asked  them  both  to  give  their  experience  of  the 
domestic  life  that  came  under  their  eyes.  The  first 
account  is  from  Dusseldorf ;  the  lady  who  wrote  it  is  a 
“particular”  English  gentlewoman,  just  the  sort  of 
woman  to  judge  Germany  from  an  English  point  of 
view ;  unlike  nous  autres  cosmopolites,  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  change  our  habits  when  we  change  our 
country. 

“  The  family  I  lived  with  consisted  of  a  lady  and  her 
two  daughters,  who  inhabited  a  good-sized  house  in 
one  of  the  best  streets  in  Dusseldorf. 

“  The  first  meal  in  the  house  made  me  fear  that  I 
was  among  very  vulgar  people.  They  were  so  uncouth 
at  table  :  all  put  their  knives  in  their  mouths,  and  while 
talking  they  rested  their  hands  on  the  table  with  the 
kni^c  '.ad  fork  elevated  in  the  air.  One  day,  when 
uiere  was  a  fowl  for  dinner,  one  of  them  took  the 
whole  body  of  the  fowl,  from  which  only  the  legs  and 
wings  had  been  cut  off,  and  sucked  the  remaining  meat 
off,  pulling  it  to  pieces  with  her  fingers. 

“  The  small  room  in  which  we  took  our  meals,  called 
Eiszlmmer,  contained  the  Wassenleitung,  tap,  &c.,  for 
washing,  so  the  girl  who  ate  the  fowl  rose  from  the 
table  and  washed  her  hands  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
the  operation. 

“  There  was  also  a  large  painted  cupboard  in  this 
room  in  which  were  kept  the  plates  for  dinner,  the 
tea-things,  glasses,  and  a  quantity  of  other  useful  things. 
This  was  convenient,  as,  when  no  clean  plates  were 
provided,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  have  one  out  of  the 
cupboard,  in  the  extremely  rare  cases  when  there  was 
anything  to  eat  after  the  meat. 

“  On  a  shelf  by  the  tap  stood  teapot,  cofFee-pot,  and 
teakettle,  and  there  were  placed  the  glasses  which  had 
been  used  at  supper  till  after  breakfast. 

“  Directly  after  breakfast  the  old  lady  and  one  of  her 
daughters  washed  up  the  breakfast-things  on  the  table 
where  we  had  breakfasted  in  a  basin  which  was  kept 
under  the  cupboard. 

“  In  the  winter  the  stove  was  lighted  in  this  room 
when  we  came  down,  but  the  stove  in  the  Wahn 
Zimmer  was  not  lighted  till  we  had  finished  breakfast, 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  daughters  to  light 
it.  The  change  of  temperature  from  the  small  heated 
room  to  the  room  without  fire  was  trying  to  English 
feelings.  The  Germans  are  so  hardy  they  do  not  feel  it. 

“  The  two  daughters  took  it  in  turns  fortnightly  to 
do  the  housekeeping,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  morn¬ 
ings  in  the  kitchen,  after  making  their  own  beds  and 
dusting  the  sitting-room,  which  the  one  servant  was 
supposed  to  sweep  before  breakfast. 

“  The  drawing-room,  which  opened  with  folding- 
doors  into  the  sitting-room,  did  not  certainly  get  dusted 
more  than  once  a  week.  I  was  ashamed  for  them  when 
any  callers  were  taken  in,  everything  was  so  thickly 


coated  with  dust.  I  apologised  to  an  English  gentleman 
who  called  on  me  one  day  for  the  dirt  everywhere  visible, 
but  he  had  resided  several  years  i;i  Germany  with  his 
wife,  and  he  said  that  was  nothing. 

“  The  parlours  were  turned  out  every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  room  rolled  up,  and 
the  floor  mopped  with  an  implement  consisting  of  a  long 
stick  like  a  broom-handle,  and  some  sort  of  cloth  fastened 
to  it  to  form  the  mop.  Rooms,  passages,  stairs  are  all 
cleaned  in  the  same  way  ;  you  never  see  a  German  ser¬ 
vant  on  her  knees  to  clean  anything. 

“  While  this  operation  was  going  on  there  was 
nowhere  to  sit  but  in  the  Eiszlmmer,  where  the  elders  of 
the  family  were  washing  up.  The  bedrooms  were  in 
the  same  way  mopped  over  once  a  week.  I  used  to 
dust  my  bedroom  myself,  otherwise  it  was  not  done  at  all. 

“  You  have  heard,  very  likely,  of  the  German  beds  ; 
they  are  all  single  beds,  placed  against  the  wall ;  they 
have  one  scarlet  blanket  and  the  sheers  so  narrow  that 
they  could  not  be  tucked  up  at  all ;  a  thick  quilted 
coverlet,  and  on  the  top  of  that  an  eider-down  pillow. 
I  asked  them  to  let  me  have  a  blanket  to  put  under  the 
sheet,  it  was  so  cold  upon  the  mattress  ;  but  I  suppose 
they  had  only  one  for  each  bed,  for  they  gave  me  a 
feather-bed,  and  then,  as  I  lie  very  still,  the  narrowness 
of  the  clothes  did  not  much  inconvenience  me,  as  I  was 
more  comfortable  in  bed  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
winter. 

“  I  have  told  you  that  in  the  winter  the  stove  was 
lighted  for  breakfast,  but  it  was  let  out  long  before 
supper-time,  and  supper  was  taken  in  the  cold  room, 
and  this  they  called  ‘  refreshing to  me  it  was  ‘  refrige¬ 
rating’ — ^just  at  the  time  when  one  wanted  the  comfort 
of  warmth  before  going  to  bed. 

“  Breakfast  was  an  ugly  meal — the  mother  and  two 
daughters  unwashed,  uncombed,  with  caps  on  to  cover 
the  curl-papers,  in  slovenly  attire,  night-jacket  under¬ 
neath  (they  do  not  w’ear  nightgowns),  sometimes  old 
waterproofs  outside,  always  dirty  nails.  They  used  to 
call  the  younger  daughter  as  they  went  downstairs,  and 
she  was  always  down  in  five  minutes  after  being  called. 

“  This  delightful  meal  was  a  movable  feast;  in  the 
winter  it  was  at  eight  o’clock  but  in  summer,  although 
they  called  the  time  half-past  seven,  they  had  sometimes 
finished  if  I  came  down  at  that  time  ;  in  fact,  they  got 
up,  if  the  sun  shone  into  their  room,  at  six  o’clock. 

“  The  dinner-hour  was  half-past  twelve  o’clock  or 
earlier  ;  coffee  at  four,  supper  about  eight.  The  mother 
used  to  go  on  a  Friday  morning  to  the  market,  and  took 
the  servant  with  her  to  bring  back  the  purchases.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  the  servant  fetched  all  that  was 
wanted.  There  was  a  shop  opposite  the  house,  and  from 
there  the  beer  was  fetched  for  every  meal,  and  two  or 
three  times  a  day  she  would  be  sent  out  for  other  things, 
according  to  my  ideas  the  very  essence  of  bad  manage¬ 
ment. 

“  All  the  washing  was  done  at  home,  once  in  three 
weeks.  A  woman  used  to  come  to  help  the  servant ; 
the  things  were  all  dried  in  a  room  in  the  attic,  arranged 
expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  then  all  the  family  did 
the  ironing,  generally  the  next  week,  as  they  did  not 
wash  till  the  middle  of  the  week.  During  this  time  the 
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clothes,  in  large  baskets,  were  left  about  in  the  Elszimmer, 
on, the  stairs,  everywhere — in  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
their  idea  of  housekeeping  was  to  make  a  great  fuss 
about  it  and  to  do  everything  in  public. 

“  There  was  not  a  bell  in  the  house  except  at  the 
front  door,  so  when  the  servant  was  wanted  to  take 
away  at  dinner  they  used  to  thump  on  the  floor  with 
their  feet. 

“  If  the  young  ladies  wanted  anything  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  in  the  kitchen  they  would  go  into  the 
streets  with  their  aprons  on  and  without  hats  to 
fetch  it. 

“  After  dinner  all  go  to  lie  down.  This  is  so 
thoroughly  the  custom  of  the  country  that  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  German  story-books  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“  In  the  evenings,  in  summer,  they  put  on  good 
dresses  to  walk  in  the  public  gardens  or  to  make  a  visit  1 
and  then,  on  returning  to  the  house,  they  would  take 
off  the  skirts  of  their  dresses  and  hang  them  over  a  chair 
in  the  sitting-room,  lest  they  should  spoil  them  while 
sitting  at  work  or  eating  their  supper. 

“  The  servants  are  not  generally  skilful  they  wear 
no  caps  nor  even  bonnets  when  they  go  out,  but  their 
hair  looks  cleaner  than  their  mistresses’.  I  have  seen 
pretty  girls  with  beautiful  hair  so  full  of  dirt  that  it  was 
quite  disgusting ;  and  I  have  seen  them  dress  for  a  ball 
in  the  parlour,  and  the  first  part  of  the  performance  was 
putting  on  the  dress,  the  hair  arranged  afterwards,  and 
all  washing  dispensed  with.  This  may  account  for  the 
disagreeable  effect  produced  by  being  near  to  a  German 
girl,  and  the  unpleasantness  perceived  by  the  olfactory 
nerves  in  a  German  church, 

“  In  the  winter  they  always  curled  their  hair  in  the 


sitting-room  before  going  to  bed,  and  after  breakfast 
arranged  it  for  the  day  either  in  the  eating  or  sitting 
room,  and  the  boxes  with  the  combs  and  brushes  and 
false  hair  were  to  be  seen  lying  about ;  and  if  any  of 
them  had  a  cold  they  would  sleep  in  the  sitting-room  in 
order  to  have  the  warmth  of  the  stove. 

“  On  Sundays  they  would  go  to  church  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  if  they  had  not  anything  very  particular  to  do  ;  but 
if  they  had,  would  stay  in  to  cook  or  work  with  the 
sewing-machine.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  to  con¬ 
certs,  the  theatre,  or  whatever  amusements  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be.  The  shops  were  kept  open  all  day, 
except  one  or  two  of  the  very  largest.  You  must 
remember  that  I  am  speaking  of  Protestants,  although 
there  are  many  Catholics  in  this  place.  The  service  in 
the  churches  is  like  that  of  the  Independents  in  England 
— they  stand  to  pray  and  sit  to  sing,  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  joins  in  the  singing,  and  the  organ  is  played  so 
loud  and  the  music  is  so  slow  and  monotonous  that  one 
is  glad  when  it  is  over. 

“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  common 
people  with  whom  I  lived.  The  young  ladies  wore 
diamonds  and  the  family  had  an  Add  (nobility)  since  the 
thirteenth  century ;  they  had  an  aunt  who  was  one  of 
the  richest  ladies  in  the  town,  and  an  uncle  who  had  a 
beautiful  villa  on  the  Rhine.” 

Our  friend’s  interesting  recollections  are  just  as  we 
received  them.  She  has  been  back  in  England  about  a 
year,  so  that  her  remembrance  is  quite  modern.  How 
do  you  like  the  picture,  mesdames  ? 

Note. — ^This  picture  of  German  life  differs  essentially 
from  our  experience,  order,  good  housewifery,  and  do¬ 
mestic  habits  prevailing  among  middle-class  people. — Ed. 


MY  BROTHER. 


I  WILL  not  ask  my  neighbour  of  his  creed. 

Nor  what  he  deems  of  doctrine  old  or  new ; 

Nor  what  the  rites  his  honest  soul  may  need. 

To  worship  God — the  only  wise  and  true-. 

Nor  what  he  thinks  of  the  anointed  Christ; 

Nor  with  what  baptism  he  hath  been  baptised. 

I  ask  not  what  temptations  have  beset 

His  human  heart,  now  self-abased  and  sore; 

Nor  by  what  wayside  well  the  Lord  he  met; 

Nor  where  was  uttered,  “  Go  and  sin  no  more!' 
Between  his  soul  and  God  that  business  lies : 

Not  mine  to  cavil,  question,  or  despise. 


I  ask  not  by  which  name,  among  the  rest 
That  Christians  go  by,  he  is  named  or  known-, 
Whether  his  faith  hath  ever  been  “  professed,” 

Or  whether  proven  by  his  deeds  alone : 

So  there  be  Christhood  in  him,  all  is  well ; 

He  is  my  brother,  and  in  peace  we  dwell. 

If  grace  and  patience  in  his  actions  speak. 

Or  fall  in  words  of  kindness  from  his  tongue. 
Which  raise  the  fallen,  fortify  the  weak. 

And  heal  the  heart  by  sorrow  rent  and  wrung ; 
If  he  give  good  for  ill,  and  love  for  hate — 

Friend  of  the  friendless,  poor,  and  desolate — 


I  find  in  him  discipleship  so  true. 

So  full,  that  nothing  further  I  demand. 

He  may  be  bondman,  freeman,  Gentile,  Jew, 
But  we  are  brethren — walk  we  hand  in  hand  I 
In  his  white  life  let  me  the  Christhood  see : 

It  is  enough  for  him — enough  for  me! 
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DRAXY  MILLER’S  DOWRY. 

PART  1. 


WHEN  Draxy  Miller’s  father  was  a  boy,  he  read  a 
novel  in  which  the  heroine  was  a  Polish  girl, 
named  Darachsa.  The  name  stamped  itself  indelibly 
upon  his  imagination ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  he  took  his  first-born  daughter  in  his  arms,  his 
first  words  were — 

“  I  want  her  called  Darachsa.” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  turning  sharply  round, 
and  looking  out  above  his  spectacles  ;  “  what  heathen 
kind  of  a  name  is  that  ?” 

“Oh,  Reuben  I”  groaned  a  feeble  voice  from  the 
baby’s  mother ;  and  the  nurse  muttered  audibly  as  she 
left  the  room,  “  There  aint  never  no  luck  comes  of  them 
outlandish  names.” 

The  whole  village  was  in  a  state  of  excitement 
before  night.  Poor  Reuben  Miller  had  never  before 
been  the  object  of  half  so  much  interest.  His  slowly 
dwindling  fortunes,  the  mysterious  succession  of  his  ill- 
lucks,  had  not  much  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
He  was  a  reticent  man  ;  he  loved  books,  and  had  hun¬ 
gered  for  them  all  his  life  ;  his  townsmen  unconsciously 
resented  what  they  pretended  to  despise ;  and  so  it  had 
come  about  that  in  the  village  where  his  father  had  lived 
and  died,  and  where  he  himself  had  grown  up,  and 
seemed  likely  to  live  and  die,  Reuben  Miller  was  a  lonely 
man,  and  came  and  went  almost  as  a  stranger  might 
come  and  go.  His  wife  was  simply  a  shadow  and  echo 
of  himself — one  of  those  clinging,  tender,  unselfish, 
will-less  women,  who  make  pleasant  and  affectionate 
and  sunny  wives  enough  for  rich,  prosperous,  unsenti¬ 
mental  husbands,  but  who  are  millstones  about  the  necks 
of  sensitive,  impressionable,  unsuccessful  men.  If  Jane 
Miller  had  been  a  strong,  purposeful  woman,  Reuben 
would  not  have  been  a  failure.  The  only  thing  he 
had  needed  in  life  had  been  persistent  purpose  and 
courage.  The  right  sort  of  wife  would  have  given  him 
both.  But  when  he  was  discouraged,  baffled,  Jane 
clasped  her  hands,  sat  down,  and  looked  into  his  face 
with  streaming  eyes.  If  he  smiled,  she  smiled ;  but 
that  was  just  when  it  was  of  least  consequence  that  she 
should  smile.  And  so  the  twelve  years  of  their  married 
life  had  gone  on  slowly,  very  slowly,  but  still  surely, 
from  bad  to  worse ;  nothing  prospered  in  Reuben’s 
hands  ;  the  farm  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
was  large,  but  not  profitable.  He  tried  too  long  to  work 
the  whole  of  it,  and  then  he  sold  the  parts  which  he 
ought  to  have  kept.  He  sank  a  great  portion  of  his 
little  capital  in  a  flour-mill,  which  promised  to  be  a  great 
success,  paid  well  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  burnt 
down,  uninsured.  He  took  a  contract  for  building  one 
section  of  a  canal,  which  was  to  pass  through  part  of 
his  land ;  sub-contractors  cheated  him,  and  he,  in  his 
honesty,  almost  ruined  himself  to  right  their  wrong. 
Then  he  opened  a  little  store  ;  here  also  he  failed.  He 
was  too  honest,  too  sympathising,  too  inert.  His  day¬ 
book  was  a  curiosity ;  he  had  a  vein  of  humour  which 


no  amount  of  misfortune  could  ever  quench ;  and  he 
used  to  enter  under  the  head  of  “  given”  all  the  pur¬ 
chases  which  he  knew  were  not  likely  to  be  paid  for. 
It  was  at  sight  of  this  book,  one  day,  that  Jane  Miller, 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  lost  her  temper 
with  Reuben. 

“  Well,  I  must  say,  Reuben  Miller,  if  I  die  for  it,’’ 
said  she,  “  I  haven’t  had  so  much  as  a  pound  of  white 
sugar  nor  a  single  lemon  in  my  house  for  two  years,  and 
I  do  think  it’s  a  burnin’  shame  for  you  to  go  on  sellin’ 
’em  to  them  shiftless  Greens,  that’ll  never  pay  you  a 
penny,  and  you  know  it !” 

Reuben  was  sitting  on  the  counter  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  reading  an  old  tattered  copy  of  Dryden’s  translation 
of  Virgil.  He  lifted  his  clear  blue  eyes  in  astonishment, 
put  down  his  pipe,  and,  slowly  swinging  his  long  legs 
over  the  counter,  caught  Jane  by  the  waist,  put  both  his 
arms  round  her,  and  said — 

“  Why,  mother,  what’s  come  over  you  ?  You  know 
poor  little  Eph’s  dyin’  of  that  white  s wellin’.  You 
wouldn’t  have  me  refuse  his  mother  anything  we’ve  got, 
would  you  ?” 

Jane  Miller  walked  back  to  the  house  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  but  her  homely  sallow  face  was  transfigured 
by  love  as  she  went  about  her  work,  thinking  to  her¬ 
self — 

“  There  never  was  such  a  man  as  Reuben,  anyhow. 
I  guess  he’ll  get  interest  one  o’  these  days  for  all  he’s 
lent  the  Lord,  first  and  last,  without  anybody’s  know- 
in’  it.” 

But  the  Lord  has  His  own  system  of  reckoning  com¬ 
pound  interest,  and  His  ways  of  paying  are  not  our 
ways.  He  gave  no  visible  sign  of  recognition  of  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Reuben.  Things  went  harder  and  harder  with 
the  Millers,  until  they  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  when 
Reuben  Miller  went  after  a  doctor,  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  day  on  which  little  Draxy  was  born,  he  clasped  his 
hands  in  sorrow  and  humiliation  before  he  knocked  at 
the  doctor’s  door  ;  and  his  only  words  were  hard  words 
for  a  man  of  sensitiveness  and  pride  to  speak  : — 

“  Doctor  Cobb,  will  you  come  over  to  my  wife  ?  I 
don’t  dare  to  be  sure  I  can  ever  repay  you  ;  but  if  there’s 
anything  in  the  store - ” 

“  Pshaw,  pshaw,  Reuben !  don’t  speak  of  that ; 
you’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few  years,”  said  the  kind  old 
doctor,  who  had  known  Reuben  from  his  boyhood,  and 
understood  him  far  better  than  any  one  else  did. 

And  so  little  Draxy  was  born. 

“  It’s  a  mercy  it’s  a  girl  at  last,”  said  the  village 
gossips.  “  Mis’  Miller’s  had  a  hard  time  with  them  four 
great  boys,  and  Mr.  Miller  so  behindhand  allers.” 

“And  who  but  Reuben  Miller ’d  ever  think  of  givin’ 
a  Christian  child  such  a  name !”  they  added. 

But  what  the  name  was  nobody  rightly  made  out,  nor 
even  if  it  had  been  actually  given  to  the  baby,  or  had 
only  been  talked  of ;  and  between  curiosity  and  antago- 
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nism  the  villagers  were  so  drawn  to  Reuben  Miller’s 
Store,  that  it  began  to  look  quite  like  a  run  of  custom. 

“  If  I  hold  out  a  spell  on  namin’  her,”  said  Reuben, 
as  in  the  twilight  of  the  third  day  he  sat  by  his  wife’s 
bedside — “  if  I  hold  out  a  spell  on  namin’  her,  I  shall 
get  all  the  folks  in  the  district  into  the  store,  and  sell  out 
clean,”  and  he  laughed  quizzically,  and  stroked  the  little 
mottled  face  which  lay  on  the  pillow.  “  There’s  Squire 
Williams  and  Mis’  Conkey  both  been  in  this  afternoon  ; 
and  Mis’  Osnkey  took  ten  pounds  of  that  old  Hyson  tea 
you  thought  I’d  never  sell ;  and  Squire  Williams,  he  took 
the  last  of  those  new-fangled  churns,  and  says  he,  ‘  I 
expect  you’ll  want  to  drive  trade  a  little  brisker,  Reuben, 
now  there’s  a  little  girl  to  be  provided  for ;  and,  by  the 
way,  what  are  you  going  to  call  her  ?’ 

**  ‘  Oh,  it’s  quite  too  soon  to  settle  that,’  said  I,  as  if 
I  hadn’t  a  name  in  my  head  yet.  And  then  Mis’  Ojnkey 
spoke  up  and  said — 

“  ‘  Well,  I  did  hear  you  were  going  to  name  her  after 
a  heathen  goddess  that  nobody  ever  heard  of,  and  I  do 
hope  you  will  consider  her  feelings  when  she  grows 

“P*’ 

“  ‘  I  hope  I  always  shall.  Mis’  Conkey,’  said  I ;  and 
she  didn’t  know  what  to  say  next.  So  she  picked  up 
her  bundle  of  tea,  and  they  stepped  off  together  quite 
dignified. 

“  But  I  think  we’ll  call  her  Darachsa,  in  spite  of  ’em 
all,  Jane,”  added  Reuben  with  a  hesitating  half-laugh. 

“  Oh,  Reuben  !”  Jane  said  again.  It  was  the  strongest 
remonstrance  on  which  she  ever  ventured.  She  did  not 
like  the  name,  but  she  adored  Reuben.  So  when  the 
baby  was  three  months  old,  she  was  carried  into  the 
meeting-house  in  a  faded  blue  cashmere  cloak,  and  bap¬ 
tised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  "  Darachsa  Lawton  Miller.” 

Jane  Miller’s  babies  always  thrived.  The  passive 
acquiescence  of  her  nature  was  benefaction  to  them. 
The  currents  of  their  blood  were  never  rendered  un¬ 
healthful  by  the  reflex  action  of  overwrought  nerves  or 
disturbed  temper  in  their  mother.  Their  infancy  was 
as  placid  and  quiet  as  if  they  had  been  kittens.  Not 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  understand  words,  and  to 
comprehend  deprivations,  did  they  suffer  because  of  their 
poverty.  Then  a  serious  look  began  to  settle  upon  their 
faces ;  they  learned  to  watch  their  father  and  mother 
wistfully,  and  to  wonder  what  was  wrong  ;  their  child¬ 
hood  was  very  short. 

Before  Draxy  was  ten  years  old  she  had  become  her 
father’s  inseparable  companion,  confidante,  and  helper. 
He  wondered,  sometimes  almost  in  terror,  what  it  meant 
that  he  could  say  to  this  little  child  what  he  could  not 
say  to  her  mother ;  that  he  often  detected  himself  in  a 
desire  to  ask  of  this  babe  advice  or  suggestion  which  he 
never  dreamed  of  asking  from  his  wife. 

But  Draxy  was  wise.  She  had  the  sagacity  which 
comes  from  great  tenderness  and  loyalty,  combined  with 
a  passionate  nature.  In  such  a  woman’s  soul  there  is 
sometimes  an  almost  supernatural  instinct.  She  will 
detect  danger  and  devise  safety  with  a  rapidity  and  inge¬ 
nuity  which  are  incredible.  But  to  such  a  nature  will 
a’so  come  the  subtlest  and  deepest  despair  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  capable.  The  same  supernatural  instinct 


which  foresees  and  devises  for  the  loved  ones  will  also 
recognise  their  most  hidden  traits,  their  utmost  possi¬ 
bilities,  their  inevitable  limitations,  with  a  completeness 
and  infallibility  akin  to  that  of  God  Himself.  Jane 
Miller,  all  her  life  long,  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
Reuben’s  success  ;  charged  his  failures  to  outside  occa¬ 
sions,  and  hoped  always  in  a  better  day  to  come.  Draxy, 
early  in  her  childhood,  instinctively  felt,  what  she  was 
far  too  young  to  consciously  know,  that  her  father 
would  never  be  a  happier  man — that  “  things”  would 
always  go  against  him.  She  had  a  deeper  reverence  for 
the  uprightness  and  sweet  simplicity  of  his  nature  than 
her  mother  ever  could  have  had.  She  comprehended, 
Jane  believed ;  Draxy  felt,  Jane  saw.  Without  ever 
having  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  fate,  little  Draxy  recog¬ 
nised  that  her  father  was  fighting  with  his,  and  that  fate 
was  the  stronger !  Her  little  arms  clasped  closer  and 
closer  round  his  neck,  and  her  serene  blue  eyes,  so  like 
his,  and  yet  so  wondrously  unlike,  by  reason  of  their 
latent  fire  and  strength,  looked  this  unseen  enemy  stead¬ 
fastly  in  the  face,  day  by  day. 

She  was  a  wonderful  child.  Her  physical  health  was 
perfect.  The  first  ten  years  of  her  life  were  spent  either 
out  of  doors  or  in  her  father’s  lap.  He  would  not  allow 
her  to  attend  the  district  school ;  all  she  knew  she  learned 
from  him.  Reuben  Miller  had  never  looked  into  an 
English  grammar  or  a  history,  but  he  knew  Shakspeare 
by  heart,  and  much  of  Homer ;  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
Walter  Scott’s  novels,  some  old  voyages,  a  big  family 
Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Byron,  were  the  only  other 
books  in  his  house.  As  Draxy  grew  older,  Reuben 
now  and  then  borrowed  from  the  minister  books  which 
he  thought  would  do  her  good  ;  but  the  child  and  he 
both  loved  Homer  and  the  Bible  so  much  better  than 
any  later  books  that  they  soon  drifted  back  to  them.  It 
was  a  little  sad,  except  that  it  was  so  beautiful,  to  see 
the  isolated  life  these  two  led  in  the  family.  The  boys 
were  good,  sturdy,  noisy  boys.  They  went  to  school 
in  the  winter  and  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer, 
like  all  fartr^ers’  boys.  Reuben,  the  oldest,  was  eighteen 
when  Draxy  was  ten  ;  he  was  hired,  by  a  sort  of  inden¬ 
ture,  for  three  years,  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  came 
home  only  on  alternate  Sundays.  Jamie,  and  Sam,  and 
Lawton  were  at  home ;  young  as  they  were,  they  did 
men’s  service  in  many  ways.  Jamie  had  a  rare  gift  for 
breaking  horses,  and  for  several  years  the  only  ready 
money  which  the  little  farm  had  y  ielded  was  the  price 
of  the  colts  which  Jamie  raised  and  trained  so  admirably 
that  they  sold  well.  The  other  two  boys  were  strong 
and  willing,  but  they  had  none  of  their  father’s  spiritua¬ 
lity  or  their  mother’s  gentleness.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
Reuben  Miller’s  deep  love  for  his  children,  he  was  never 
at  his  ease  in  his  boys’  presence ;  and,  as  they  grew 
older,  nothing  but  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  their 
mother’s  respect  for  their  father  prevented  their  having 
an  impatient  contempt  for  his  unlikeness  to  the  busy, 
active,  thrifty  fiirmers  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  a  strange  picture  that  the  little  kitchen  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  winter  evening.  Reuben  sat  always  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  big  fireplace  with  a  book  on  his  knees. 
Draxy  was  curled  up  on  an  old-fashioned  cherry-wood 
stand  close  to  his  chair,  but  so  high  that  she  rested  her 
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little  dimpled  chin  on  his  head.  One  tallow  candle  stood 
on  a  high  bracket,  made  from  a  fungus  which  Reuben 
had  found  in  the  woods.  When  the  candle  flared  and 
dripped  Draxy ^sprang  up  on  the  stand,  and,  poised  on 
one  foot,  reached  over  her  father’s  head  to  snuff  it.  She 
looked  like  a  dainty  fairy  half  floating  in  the  air,  but 
nobody  knew  it.  Jane  sat  in  a  high-backed  wooden 
rocking-chair,  which  had  a  flag  bottom  and  a  ruffled 
calico  cushion,  and  could  only  rock  a  very  few  inches 
back  and  forth,  owing  to  the  loss  of  half  of  one  of  the 
rockers.  For  the  first  part  of  the  evening  Jane  always 
knitted ;  but  by  eight  o’clock  the  hands  relaxed,  the 
needles  dropped,  the  tired  head  fell  back  against  the 
chair,  and  she  was  fast  asleep. 

The  boys  were  by  themselves  in  the  farther  corner 
of  the  room  playing  chequers,  or  doing  sums,  or  reading 
the  village  newspaper.  Reuben  and  Draxy  were  as 
alone  as  if  the  house  had  been  empty.  Sometimes  he 
pointed  slowly  along  the  lines  in  silence,  and  the  wise 
little  eyes  from  above  followed  intently.  All  questions 
and  explanations  were  saved  till  the  next  morning,  when 
Draxy,  still  curled  up  like  a  kitten,  would  sit  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  buckwheat  barrel  in  the  store,  while 
her  father  lay  stretched  on  the  counter  smoking.  They 
never  talked  to  each  other,  except  when  no  one  could 
hear — that  is,  they  never  spoke  in  words.  There  was 
mysterious  and  incessant  communication  between  them 
whenever  they  were  together,  as  there  is  between  all 
true  lovers. 

At  nine  o’clock  Reuben  always  shut  the  book  and 
said,  “Kiss  me,  little  daughter.”  Draxy  kissed  him, 
and  said,  “  Good-night,  dear  father,”  and  that  was  all. 
The  other  children  called  him  “  pa,”  as  was  the  universal 
custom  in  the  village.  But  Draxy  even  in  her  babyhood 
had  never  once  used  the  word.  Until  she  was  seven 
or  eight  years  old  she  called  him  “  Farver after  that, 
always  “  Father  dear.”  Then  Reuben  would  wake 
Jane  up,  sighing  usually,  “  Poor  mother,  how  tired  she 
is  !”  Sometimes  Jane  said,  when  she  kissed  Draxy  at 
the  door  of  her  little  room,  “  Why  don’t  you  kiss  your 
pa  for  good-night  ?” 

“  I  kissed  father  before  you  waked  up,  ma,”  was 
always  Draxy’s  quiet  answer. 

And  so  the  years  went  on.  There  was  much  dis¬ 
comfort,  much  deprivation  in  Reuben  Miller’s  house. 
Food  was  not  scarce ;  the  farm  produced  enough,  such 
as  it  was,  very  coarse,  and  without  variety  ;  but  money 
was  hard  to  get ;  the  store  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
unremunerative,  though  customers  were  not  wanting, 
and  the  store  and  the  farm  were  all  that  Reuben  Miller 
had  in  the  world.  But  in  spite  of  the  poor  food,  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  all  which  money  buys,  in  spite  of  the 
loyal,  tender,  passionate  despair  of  her  devotion  to  her 
father,  Draxy  grew  fairer  and  fitirer,  stronger  and 
stronger.  At  fourteen  her  physique  was  that  of  superb 
womanhood.  She  had  inherited  her  body  wholly  from 
her  father.  For  generations  back  the  Millers  had  been 
distinguished  for  their  superb  physical  organisation. 
The  men  were  all  over  six  feet  tall,  and  magnificently 
made ;  and  the  women  were  as  much  above  the  average 
size  and  strength.  On  Draxy’s  fourteenth  birthday  she 
weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  measured 


five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Her  colouring  was  that 
of  an  English  girl,  and  her  bright  brown  hair  fell  below 
her  waist  in  thick  masses.  To  see  the  face  of  a  simple- 
hearted  child,  eager  but  serene,  determined  but  lovingly 
gentle,  surrounded  and  glorified  by  such  splendid 
physical  womanhood,  was  a  rare  sight.  Reuben  Rliller’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears  often  as  he  secretly  watched  his 
daughter,  and  said  to  himself,  “  Oh,  what  is  to  be  her 
fate  ?  what  man  is  worthy  of  the  wife  she  will  be  ?” 
But  the  village  people  saw  only  a  healthy,  handsome 
girl,  “  overgrown,”  they  thought,  and  “  as  queer  as  her 
father  before  her,”  they  said,  for  Draxy,  very  early  in 
life,  had  withdrawn  herself  somewhat  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  young  people  of  the  town. 

As  for  Jane,  she  loved  and  reverenced  Draxy,  very 
much  as  she  did  Reuben,  with  touching  devotion,  but 
without  real  comprehension  of  her  nature.  If  she  some¬ 
times  felt  a  pang  to  see  how  much  more  Reuben  talked 
with  Draxy  than  with  her,  how  much  more  he  sought 
to  be  with  Draxy  than  with  her,  she  stifled  it,  and, 
reproaching  herself  for  disloyalty  to  each,  set  herself  to 
work  for  them  both  harder  than  before. 

In  Draxy’s  sixteenth  year  the  final  blow  of  misfortune 
fell  upon  Reuben  Miller’s  head. 

A  brother  of  Jane’s,  for  whom,  in  an  hour  of  foolish 
generosity,  Reuben  had  indorsed  to  a  considerable 
amount,  failed.  Reuben’s  farm  was  already  heavily 
mortgaged.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sell 
it.  Purchasers  were  not  plenty  nor  eager  ;  everybody 
knew  that  the  farm  must  be  sold  for  whatever  it 
would  bring,  and  each  man  who  thought  of  buying 
hoped  to  profit  somewhat,  in  a  legitimate  and  Christian 
way,  by  Reuben’s  extremity. 

Reuben’s  courage  would  have  utterly  forsaken  him 
now,  except  for  Draxy’s  calmness.  Jane  was  utterly 
unnerved,  wept  silently  from  morning  till  night,  and 
implored  Reuben  to  see  her  brother’s  creditors,  and 
beg  them  to  release  him  from  his  obligation.  But 
Draxy,  usually  so  gentle,  grew  almost  stern  when  such 
suggestions  were  made. 

“  You  don’t  understand,  ma,”  she  said,  with  flushing 
cheeks.  “It  is  a  promise.  Father  must  pay  it.  He 
cannot  ask  to  have  it  given  back  to  him.” 

But  with  all  Draxy’s  inflexibility  of  resolve  she  could 
not  help  being  disheartened.  She  could  not  see  how 
they  were  to  live ;  the  three  rooms  over  the  store  could 
easily  be  fitted  up  into  an  endurable  dwelling-place ; 
but  what  was  to  supply  the  food  which  the  farm  had 
hitherto  given  them  ?  There  was  literally  no  way  open 
for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  earn  money  in  that  little 
farming  village.  Every  family  took  care  of  itself  and 
hired  no  assistance,  except  in  the  short  season  of  haying. 
Draxy  was  an  excellent  seamstress,  but  she  knew  very 
well  that  the  price  of  all  the  sewing  hired  in  the  village 
in  a  year  would  not  keep  them  from  starving.  And  the 
store  would  have  to  be  given  up,  because  her  father 
would  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  goods.  In 
fact,  for  a  long  time  most  of  his  purchases  had  been 
made  by  exchanging  the  spare  produce  of  his  farm  at 
large  stores  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Still  Draxy 
never  w'avered,  and  because  she  did  not  waver  Reuben 
did  not  die.  The  farm  was  sold  at  auction — the  stock. 
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the  utensils,  and  all  of  the  house  furniture  which  was 
liot  needed  to  make  the  store  chambers  inhabitable. 
The  buyer  boasted  in  the  village  that  he  had  not  given 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  real  value  of  the  place. 
After  Reuben’s  debts  were  all  paid  there  remained  just 
one  thousand  dollars  to  be  put  into  the  bank. 

“  Why,  father !  That  is  a  fortune,”  said  Draxy, 
when  he  told  her.  “  I  did  not  suppose  we  should  have 
anything,  and  it  is  glorious  not  to  owe  anything.” 

It  was  early  in  April  when  the  Millers  moved  into 
the  “  store  chambers.”  The  buyer  of  their  farm  was 
a  hard-hearted,  penurious  man,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
in  which  Draxy  had  been  baptised.  He  had  never  been 
known  to  give  a  penny  to  any  charity  excepting  foreign 
missions.  His  wife  and  children  had  never  received  at 
his  hands  the  smallest  gift.  But  even  his  heart  was 
touched  by  Draxy’s  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  hard 
change,  and  her  pathetic  attempts  to  make  the  new 
home  pleasant.  The  next  morning  after  Deacon  White 
took  possession  he  called  out  over  the  fence  to  poor 
Reuben,  who  stood  listlessly  on  the  store-steps,  trying 
not  to  look  across  at  the  house  which  had  been  his — 

“  I  say.  Miller,  that  gal  o’  your’n  is  what  I  call  the 
right  sort  o’  woman,  up  an’  down.  I  haint  said  much 
to  her,  but  I’ve  noticed  that  she  set  a  heap  by  this 
garding,  an’  I  expect  she’ll  miss  the  flowers  more’n  any¬ 
thing  ;  now  my  womenfolks  they  won’t  have  anythin’ 
to  do  with  such  truck  ;  an’  if  she’s  a  mind  to  take  care 
on’t  jest’s  she  used  ter.  I’m  willin’ ;  I  guess  we  shall 
be  the  gainers  on’t.” 

Thank  you.  Deacon  White.  Draxy’ll  be  very 
glad,”  was  all  Reuben  could  reply.  Something  in  his 
tone  touched  the  man’s  flinty  heart  still  more  ;  and  before 
he  half  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say,  he  had  added — 

“  An’  there’s  the  vegetable  part  on’t,  too.  Miller.  I 
never  was  no  hand  to  putter  with  garden  sass.  If  you’ll 
jest  keep  that  up  and  go  halves,  fair  and  reg’lar,  you’re 
welcome.” 

This  was  tangible  help.  Reuben’s  face  lit  up. 

“  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,”  he  replied. 
“  That’ll  be  a  great  help  to  me ;  and  I  reckon  you’ll 
like  our  vegetables  too,”  he  said,  half  smiling,  for  he 
knew  very  well  that  nothing  but  potatoes  and  turnips 
had  been  seen  on  Deacon  White’s  table  for  years 

Then  Reuben  went  to  find  Draxy  ;  when  he  told  her 
the  colour  came  into  her  face  and  she  shut  both  her 
hands  with  a  quick,  nervous  motion,  which  was  habitual 
to  her  under  excitement. 

“  Oh,  father,  we  can  almost  live  off  the  garden,”  said 
she.  “  I  told  you  we  should  not  starve.” 

But  still  new  sorrows,  and  still  greater  changes,  were 
in  store  for  the  poor,  disheartened  family.  In  June  a 
malignant  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  village,  and  in 
one  short  month  Reuben  and  Jane  had  laid  their  two 
youngest  boys  in  the  graveyard.  There  was  a  dogged 
look  which  was  not  all  sorrow  on  Reuben’s  face  as  he 
watched  the  sexton  fill  up  the  last  grave.  Sam  and 
Jamie,  at  any  rate,  would  not  know  any  more  of  the 
discouragement  and  hardship  of  life. 

Jane,  too,  mourned  her  boys  not  as  mothers  mourn 
whose  sons  have  a  birthright  of  gladness.  Jane  was 
very  tired  of  the  world. 


Draxy  was  saddened  by  the  strange,  solemn  presence 
of  death.  But  her  brothers  had  not  been  her  com¬ 
panions.  She  began  suddenly  to  feel  a  sense  of  new 
and  greater  relationship  to  them  now  that  she  thought 
of  them  as  angels  ;  she  was  half  terrified  and  bewildered 
at  the  consciousness  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  they 
were  near  to  her. 

On  the  evening  after  Sam’s  funeral,  as  Reuben  was 
sitting  on  the  store-steps,  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands,  a  neighbour  drove  up  and  threw  him  a  letter. 

“  It’s  been  lyin’  in  the  office  a  week  or  more,  Merrill 
said,  and  he  reckoned  I’d  better  bring  it  up  to  you,”  he 
called  out  as  he  drove  on. 

“  It  might  lie  there  for  ever  for  all  my  goin’  after  it,” 
thought  Reuben  to  himself,  as  he  picked  it  up  from  the 
dust ;  “  it’s  no  good  news.  I’ll  be  bound.” 

But  it  was  good  news.  The  letter  was  from  Jane’s 
eldest  sister,  who  had  married  only  a  few  years 
before,  and  gone  to  live  in  a  seaport  town  on  the 
New  England  coast.  Her  husband  was  an  old  cap¬ 
tain  who  had  retired  from  his  seafaring  life  with 
just  money  enough  to  live  on,  in  a  very  humble 
way,  in  an  old  house  which  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather.  He  had  lost  two  wives ;  his  children 
were  all  married  or  dead,  and  in  his  loneliness  and  old 
age  he  had  taken  for  his  third  wife  the  gentle,  quiet 
elder  sister  who  had  brought  up  Jane  Miller.  She  was 
a  grey-haired,  wrinkled  spinster  woman  when  she  went 
into  Captain  Melville’s  house ;  but  their  life  was  by  no 
means  without  romance.  Husband  and  home  cannot 
come  to  any  womanly  heart  too  late  for  sentiment  and 
happiness  to  put  forth  pale  flowers. 

Emma  Melville  wrote  offering  the  Millers  a  home ; 
their  last  misfortune  had  but  just  come  to  her  know¬ 
ledge,  for  Jane  had  been  for  months  too  sore  and  de¬ 
spondent  to  communicate  with  her  relatives.  Emma 
wrote — 

“  We  are  very  poor,  too  ;  we  haven’t  anything  but 
the  house,  and  a  little  money  each  year  to  buy  what  we 
need  to  eat  and  wear,  the  plainest  sort.  But  the  house 
is  large ;  Captain  Melville  and  me  never  so  much  as  set 
foot  upstairs.  If  you  can  manage  to  live  on  the  upper 
floor,  you’re  more  than  welcome,  we  both  say ;  and  we 
hope  you  won’t  let  any  pride  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
coming.  It  will  do  us  good  to  have  more  folks  in  the 
house,  and  it  aint  as  if  it  cost  us  anything,  for  we 
shouldn’t  never  be  willing,  neither  me  nor  Captain  Mel¬ 
ville,  to  rent  the  rooms  to  strangers,  not  while  we’ve 
got  enough  to  live  on  without.” 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes  between  Reuben, 
and  Jane,  and  Draxy  after  this  letter  had  been  read. 
Jane  looked  steadily  away  from  Reuben.  There  was, 
deep  down  in  the  patient  woman’s  heart,  a  latent  pride 
which  was  grievously  touched.  Reuben  turned  to 
Draxy  ;  her  lips  were  parted  ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  ; 
her  eyes  glowed.  “  Oh,  father,  the  sea  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  This  was  her  first  thought ;  but  in  a  second 
more  she  added,  “  How  kind,  how  good  of  Aunt 
Emma’s  husband !” 


“  Would  you  like  to  go,  my  daughter  ?”  said  Reuben 
earnestly. 

“Why,  I  thought  of  course  we  should  go!”  ex- 
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claimed  Draxy,  turning  with  a  bewildered  look  to  her 
mother,  who  was  still  silent.  “  What  else  is  the  letter 
sent  for  ?  It  means  that  we  must  go.” 

Her  beautiful  simplicity  was  utterly  removed  from 
any  false  sense  of  obligation.  She  accepted  benefaction 
as  naturally  from  a  human  hand  as  from  the  sunshine ; 
she  would  extend  it  herself,  so  far  as  she  had  power, 
just  as  naturally  and  just  as  unconsciously. 

There  was  very  little  discussion  about  the  plan. 
Draxy ’s  instinct  overbore  all  her  father’s  misgiving,  and 
all  her  mother’s  unwillingness. 

“  Oh,  how  can  you  feel  so,  ma  ?”  she  exclaimed  more 
than  once.  “  If  I  had  a  sister  I  could  not.  I  love  Aunt 
Emma  already  next  to  you  and  father ;  and  you  don’t 
know  how  much  we  can  do  for  her  after  we  get  there, 
either.  I  can  earn  money  there,  I  know  I  can — all  we 
need.” 

Mrs.  Melville  had  written  that  there  were  many 
strangers  in  the  town  in  the  summer,  and  that  she  pre¬ 
sumed  Draxy  could  soon  find  all  the  employment  she 
wished  as  seamstress ;  also  that  there  were  many 
opportunities  of  work  for  a  man  who  was  accustomed 
to  gardening,  as  of  course  Reuben  must  be. 

Draxy ’s  sanguine  cheerfulness  was  infectious  ;  even 
Jane  began  to  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  new 
home  ;  and  Reuben  smiled  when  Draxy  sang.  Lawton 
and  Reuben  were  to  be  left  behind,  that  was  the  only 
regret ;  but  it  was  merely  anticipating  by  a  very  little 
the  separation  which  was  inevitable,  as  the  boys  had 
both  become  engaged  to  daughters  of  the  farmers  for 
whom  they  had  been  working,  and  would  very  soon 
take  up  their  positions  as  sons-in-law  on  these  farms. 

The  store  was  sold,  the  furniture  packed,  and  Reuben 
Miller,  with  his  wife  and  child,  set  his  face  eastward 
to  begin  life  anew.  The  change  from  the  rich  wheat- 
fields  and  glorious  forests  of  Western  New  York  to 
the  bare  stony  stretches  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  a 
severe  one.  No  adult  heart  can  make  it  without  a 
struggle.  When  Reuben  looked  out  of  the  car  windows 
upon  the  low  grey  barrens  through  which  he  was  near¬ 
ing  his  journey’s  end,  his  soul  sank  within  him.  It  was 
sunset ;  the  sea  glistened  like  glass,  and  was  as  red  as 
the  sky.  Draxy  could  not  speak  for  delight ;  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  took  hold  of  her  Either ’s  hand. 
But  Reuben  and  Jane  saw  only  the  desolate  rocks,  and 
treeless,  shrubless,  almost — it  seemed  to  them — grass¬ 
less  fields,  and  an  unutterable  sense  of  gloom  came  over 
them.  It  was  a  hot  and  stifling  day  ;  a  long  drought 
had  parched  and  shrivelled  every  living  thing,  and  the 
white  August  dust  lay  everywhere. 

Captain  Melville  lived  in  the  older  part  of  the  town 
near  the  water.  The  houses  were  all  wooden,  weather¬ 
beaten,  and  brown,  and  had  great  patches  of  yellow 
lichen  on  their  walls  and  roofs  ;  thin  rims  of  starved- 
looking  grass  edged  the  streets,  and  stray  blades  stood 
up  here  and  there  among  the  old  sunken  cobble-stones 
which  made  the  pavements. 

The  streets  seemed  deserted ;  the  silence  and  the 
sombre  brown  colour  and  the  strange  low  plashing  of 
the  water  against  the  wharves  oppressed  even  Draxy’s 
enthusiastic  heart.  Her  face  fell,  and  she  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  “  Oh,  what  a  lonesome  place  !”  but,  check¬ 


ing  herself,  she  added,  “  but  it’s  only  the  twilight  makes 
it  look  so,  I  expect.” 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  house.  The 
lanes  and  streets  seemed  inextricably  tangled  ;  the  little 
party  was  shy  of  asking  direction,  and  they  were  all 
disappointed  and  grieved  more  than  they  acknowledged 
to  themselves  that  they  had  not  been  met  at  the  station. 
At  last  they  found  the  house.  Timidly  Draxy  lifted 
the  great  brass  knocker.  It  looked  to  her  like  splendour, 
and  made  her  afraid.  It  fell  more  heavily  than  she 
supposed  it  would,  and  the  clang  sounded  to  her  over¬ 
wrought  nerves  as  if  it  filled  the  whole  street.  No  one 
came.  They  looked  at  the  windows.  The  curtains 
were  all  down.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the 
place.  Tears  came  into  Jane’s  eyes.  She  was  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !”  she  said,  “  I  wish  we  hadn’t 
come.” 

“  Pshaw,  mother,”  said  Reuben,  with  a  voice  cheerier 
than  his  heart,  “  very  likely  they  never  got  our  last  letter, 
and  don’t  know  we  were  to  be  here  to-day,”  and  he 
knocked  again. 

Instantly  a  window  opened  in  the  opposite  house, 
and  a  jolly  voice  said,  “  My  gracious  !”  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  jolly  owner  of  the  jolly  voice 
had  opened  her  front  door  and  run  bareheaded  across 
the  street,  and  was  shaking  hands  with  Reuben,  and 
Jane,  and  Draxy,  all  three  at  once,  and  talking  so  fast 
that  they  could  hardly  understand  her. 

“  My  gracious  !  my  gracious  !  Won’t  Mrs.  Melville 
be  beat  ?  Of  course  you’re  her  folks  she  was  expecting 
from  the  West,  aint  you  ?  I  mistrusted  it  somehow  as 
soon  as  I  heard  the  big  knock.  Now  I’ll  jest  let  you 
in  the  back  door.  Oh  my.  Mis’  Melville  ’ll  never  get 
over  this  ;  to  think  of  her  be’n’  away,  an’  she’s  been 
lookin’  and  lookin’  and  worryin’  for  two  weeks  because 
she  didn’t  hear  from  you  ;  and  only  last  night  Captain 
Melville  he  said  ‘  he’d  write  to-day  if  they  didn’t  hear.’” 

“  We  wrote,”  said  Draxy,  in  her  sweet,  low  voice — 
“  we  wrote  to  Aunt  Emma  that  we’d  come  to-day.” 

“  Now  did  you  !”  said  the  jolly  voice.  “  Well,  that’s 
jest  the  way.  You  see  your  letter’s  gone  somewhere 

else,  and  now  Mis’  Melville  she’s  gone  round  to - ” 

but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  inaudible,  for  the 
breathless  little  woman  was  running  around  the  house 
to  the  back  door. 

In  a  second  more  the  upper  half  of  the  big  old- 
fashioned  door  had  swung  open,  to  Draxy’s  great  de¬ 
light,  who  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  father,  we  read  about  such 
doors  as  this  in  that  Knickerbocker  book,  don’t  you 
remember  r” 

But  good  Mrs.  Carr  was  drawing  them  into  the 
house,  giving  them  such  neighbourly  welcome,  all  the 
while  running  on  in  such  voluble  ejaculatory  talk  that 
the  quiet,  saddened,  recluse-like  people  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  embarrassment,  and  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  turn.  Presently  she  saw  their  confusion,  and 
interrupted  herself  with — 

“  Well,  well,  you’re  jest  all  tired  out  with  your 
journey,  an’  a  cup  o’  tea’s  the  thing  you  want,  an’  none 
o’  my  talk  •,  but  you  see  Mis’  Melville  ’n’  me’s  so  inti¬ 
mate  that  I  feel’s  if  I’d  know.1  you  alw.iys,  ’n’  I’m  letl 
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glad  to  see  you  here,  real  glad ;  ’n’  I’ll  bring  the  tea 
right  over  ;  the  kettle  was  a-boilin’  when  I  run  out,  ’n’ 
I’ll  send  Jim  right  down  town  for  Captain  Melville ; 
he’s  sure  to  be  to  the  library.  Oh,  but  won’t  Mis’ 
Melville  be  beat  she  continued,  half-way  down  the 
steps ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  street  she  called 
back,  “  An’  she  aint  coming  home  till  to-morrow 
rnght.” 

Reuben,  and  Jane,  and  Draxy  sat  down  with  as 
bewildered  a  feeling  as  if  they  had  been  transported  to 
another  world.  The  house  was  utterly  unlike  anything 
they  had  ever  seen  :  high  ceilings,  wainscoted  walls, 
wooden  cornices  and  beams,  and  wooden  mantels  with 
heads  carved  on  the  corners.  It  seemed  to  them  at  first 
appallingly  grand.  But  presently  they  observed  the 
bare  wooden  floors,  the  flag-bottomed  chairs,  and  faded 
chintz  cushions,  the  row  of  old  tin  utensils,  and  plain, 
cheap  crockery  in  the  glass-doored  cupboard,  and  felt 
more  at  home. 

“  You  know  Aunt  Emma  said  they  were  poor  too,” 
said  Draxy,  answering  her  own  unspoken  thought  as 
well  as  her  father’s  and  mother’s. 

Reuben  pushed  his  hair  off  his  warm  forehead  and 
sighed. 

“  I  suppose  we  might  go'upstairs,  mother,”  he  said  ; 
“  that’s  to  be  our  house,  as  I  understand  it.” 

Draxy  bounded  at  the  words.  With  flying  steps 
she  ascended  the  stairs  and  opened  the  first  door.  She 
stood  still  on  the  threshold,  unable  to  move  from 
astonishment.  It  was  still  light  enough  to  see  the 
room.  Draxy  began  to  speak,  but  broke  down  utterly, 
and  bursting  out  crying,  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  father,  who  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

“  Oh,  father,  it’s  all  fixed  for  a  sitting-room  !  Father 
dear,  I  told  you  !” 

This  was  something  they  had  not  dreamed  of.  They 
had  understood  the  offer  to  be  merely  of  rooms  in 
which  they  could  live  rent-free.  In  fact,  that  had  been 
Captain  Melville’s  first  intention.  But  his  generous 
sailor’s  heart  revolted  from  the  thought  of  stripping 
the  rooms  of  furniture  for  which  he  had  no  use.  And 
so  Emma  had  re-arranged  the  plain  old-fashioned  things, 
and  adding  a  few  more  which  could  be  spared  as  well 
as  nor,  had  fitted  up  a  sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  comfort.  Reuben,  and 
Jane,  and  Draxy  were  all  crying  when  Mrs.  Carr  came 
back  with  her  pitcher  of  smoking  tea.  Reuben  tried 
to  explain  to  her  why  they  were  crying,  but  she  inter¬ 
rupted  him  with — 

“  Well,  now,  I  understand  it  jest ’s  if  ’twas  to  me 
it ’d  all  happened ;  an’  I  think  it’s  lucky  after  all  that 
Mis’  Melville  wasn’t  here,  for  she’s  dreadful  easy  upset 
if  people  take  on.  But  now  you  drink  3-our  tea,  and 
get  all  settled  down  ’s  quick  ’s  you  can,  for  Captain 
Melville  ’ll  be  here  any  minute  now  I  expect,  an’  he 
don’t  like  tantrums.” 

This  frightened  Draxy,  and  made  a  gloomy  look 
come  on  Reuben’s  face.  But  the  fright  and  the  gloom 
disappeared  in  one  minute  and  for  ever  when  the  door 
burst  open,  and  a  red-faced,  white-haired  old  man, 
utterly  out  of  breath,  bounced  into  the  room,  and 


seizing  Reuben  by  the  hand  gasped  out,  puffing  between 
the  words  like  a  steam-engine — 

“  Wreck  me  if  this  isn’t  a  hard  way  to  make  port ! 
Why,  man,  we’ve  been  looking  for  some  hail  from  you 
for  two  weeks,  till  we  began  to  think  you’d  given  us 
the  go-by  altogether.  Welcome  to  Melville  Harbour, 
I  say,  welcome !”  And  he  had  shaken  Reuben’s  hand, 
and  kissed  Jane,  and  turned  to  Draxy  all  in  a  breath. 
But  at  the  first  full  sight  of  Draxy’s  face  he  started  and 
felt  dumb.  He  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  woman. 
He  pulled  out  a  red  silk  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
face  nervously  as  she  said — 

“  Kiss  me  too,  uncle.” 

But  her  warm  lips  were  on  his  cheek  before  he  had 
time  to  analyse  his  own  feelings.  Then  Reuben  began 
to  say  something  about  gratitude,  and  the  old  sailor 
swore  his  favourite  oath  again — 

“  Now  may  I  be  wrecked  if  I  have  a  word  o’  that ! 
We’fe  glad  enough  to  get  you  all  here ;  and  as  for  the 
few  things  in  the  rooms,  they’re  of  no  account  anyhow.” 

“  Few  things  !  Oh,  uncle,”  said  Draxy,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  and  before  he  knew  what  she  was 
about  to  do  she  had  snatched  his  fat,  weather-beaten 
old  hand  and  kissed  ir.  No  woman  had  ever  kissed 
John  Melville’s  hand  before.  From  that  moment  he 
looked  upon  Draxy  as  a  princess  who  had  let  him  once 
kiss  hers ! 

Captain  Melville  and  Reuben  were  friends  before 
bedtime.  Reuben’s  gentle  simplicity  and  unworldliness, 
and  patient  demeanour,  roused  in  the  rough  sailor  a 
sympathy  like  that  he  had  always  felt  for  women.  And 
to  Reuben  the  hearty  good  cheer  and  brisk,  bluff" 
sailor  ways  were  infinitely  winning  and  stimulating. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Melville  came  home.  In  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  the  little  household  had  adjusted 
itself,  and  settled  down  into  its  routine  of  living.  When, 
in  a  few  days,  the  great  car-load  of  the  Millers’  furni¬ 
ture  arrived.  Captain  Melville  insisted  upon  its  all  going 
to  the  auction-rooms  excepting  the  kitchen  furniture, 
and  a  few  things  for  which]  Jane  had  especial  attach¬ 
ment.  It  brought  two  hundred  dollars,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  farm,  and  the  store  and  its 
stock,  gave  Reuben  just  nineteen  hundred  dollars  to  put 
in  the  savings-bank. 

“  And  I  am  to  be  counted  at  least  two  thousand  more, 
father  dear,  so  you  are  not  such  a  very  poor  man  after 
all,”  said  Draxy,  laughing  and  dancing  around  him. 

Now  Draxy  Miller’s  real  life  began.  In  after  years 
she  used  to  say,  “  I  was  born  first  in  my  native  town  ; 
second,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean !”  The  effect  of  the 
strong  sea  air  upon  her  was  something  indescribable ; 
joy  seemed  to  radiate  from  her  whole  being.  She 
actually  smiled  whenever  she  saw  the  sea.  She  walked 
on  the  beach,  she  sat  on  the  rocks,  she  learned  to  swim 
in  one  lesson,  and  swam  so  far  out  that  her  uncle  dared 
not  follow,  and  called  to  her  in  imploring  terror  to 
return.  Her  beauty  grew  more  and  more  radiant  every 
day.  This  the  sea  gave  to  her  body.  But  there  was 
a  far  subtler  new  life  than  the  physical — a  far  finer  new 
birth  than  the  birth  of  beauty — which  came  to  Draxy 
here.  This  books  gave  to  her  soul.  Only  a  few  years 
before  a  free  library  had  been  founded  in  this  town 
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by  a  rich  and  benevolent  man.  Every  week  hundreds 
of  volumes  circulated  through  all  families  where  books 
were  prized,  and  could  not  be  owned.  When  Draxy’s 
uncle  first  took  her  into  this  library,  and  explained  to 
her  its  purpose  and  regulations,  she  stood  motionless 
for  a  few  moments,  looking  at  him — and  at  the  books ; 
then,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  saying,  “  Don’t  follow 
me,  uncle  dear ;  don’t  mind  me,  I  can’t  bear  it,”  she 
ran  swiftly  into  the  street,  and  never  stopped  until  she 
had  reached  home  and  found  her  father.  An  hour 
later  she  entered  the  library  again,  leading  her  father 
by  the  hand.  She  had  told  him  the  story  on  the 
way.  Reuben’s  thin  cheeks  were  flushed.  It  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear  too.  Silently  the  father 
and  daughter  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  looking 
into  the  alcoves.  Then  they  sat  down  together  and 
studied  the  catalogue.  Then  they  rose  and  went  out, 
hand  in  hand,  as  they  had  entered,  speaking  no  word, 
taking  no  book.  For  one  day  the  consciousness  of 
this  wealth  filled  their  hearts  beyond  the  possibility  of 
one  added  desire.  After  that,  Draxy  and  her  father 
were  to  be  seen  every  night  seated  at  the  long  table  in 
the  reading-room.  They  read  always  together,  Draxy’s 
arm  being  over  the  back  of  her  father’s  chair.  Many 
a  man  and  many  a  woman  stopped  and  looked  long  at 
the  picture.  But  neither  Draxy  nor  her  father  knew 
it.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Draxy  Miller  had  culture. 
She  was  ignorant  still,  of  course ;  she  was  an  unedu¬ 
cated  girl ;  she  wept  sometimes  over  her  own  deficien¬ 
cies  ;  but  her  mind  was  stored  with  information  of  all 
sorts  ;  she  had  added  Wordsworth  to  her  Shakspeare ; 
she  had  journeyed  over  the  world  with  every  traveller 
whose  works  she  could  find ;  and  she  had  tasted  of 
Plato  and  Epictetus.  Reuben’s  unfailing  simplicity  and 
purity  of  taste  saved  her  from  the  mischiefs  of  many 
of  the  modern  books.  She  had  hardly  read  a  single 
novel ;  but  her  love  of  true  poetry  was  a  passion. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  become  the  favourite  seam¬ 
stress  of  the  town.  Her  face,  and  voice,  and  smile 
would  alone  have  won  way  for  her ;  but,  in  addition 
to  those,  she  was  a  most  dexterous  workwoman.  If 
there  had  only  been  twice  as  many  days  in  a  year,  she 
would  have  been  glad.  Her  own  earnings  in  addition 
to  her  father’s,  and  to  their  little  income  from  the 
money  in  the  bank,  made  them  comfortable,  but  with 
Draxy’s  expanded  intellectual  life  had  come  new  de¬ 
sires — she  longed  to  be  taught. 

One  day  she  said  to  her  father,  "  Father  dear,  what 
was  the  name  of  that  canal  contractor  who  borrowed 
money  of  you  and  never  paid  it  ?” 

Reuben  looked  astonished,  but  told  her. 

“Is  he  alive  yet  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Reuben,  “and  he’s  rich  now. 
There  was  a  man  here  only  last  week  who  said  he’d 
build  him  a  grand  house  this  year.” 

Draxy  shut  her  hands  nervously. 

“  Father,  I  shall  go  and  get  that  money.” 

“  You,  child  !  Why,  it’s  two  days’  journey,  and 
he’d  never  pay  you  a  penny.  I  tried  times  enough,” 
replied  Reuben. 

“  But  I  think  perhaps  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
pay  it  to  a  woman  j  he  would  be  ashamed,”  said  Draxy, 


“especially  if  he  is  rich  now,  and  I  tell  him  how  much 
we  need  it.” 

“  No,  no,  child  ;  I  shouldn’t  hear  of  your  going,  no 
more  would  mother,  and  it  would  be  money  wasted 
besides,”  said  Reuben,  with  unusual  sternness  for  him. 

Draxy  was  silent.  But  the  next  morning  she  went 
to  the  railway  station  and  ascertained  exactly  how  much 
the  journey  would  cost.  She  was  disheartened  at  the 
amount.  It  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  save  so  much 
out  of  two  years’  earnings.  That  day  Draxy’s  face 
was  sad.  She  was  sewing  at  the  house  of  one  of  her 
warmest  friends.  All  her  employers  were  her  friends, 
but  this  one  was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence  and 
culture,  who  had  loved  Draxy  ever  since  the  day  she 
had  found  her  reading  a  little  volume  of  Wordsworth, 
one  of  the  free  library  books,  while  she  was  eating 
her  dinner  in  the  sewing- room. 

“  Why,  child,”  she  exclaimed,  “  what  are  you 
doing  ?” 

“  Oh,  ma’am,  I  don’t  take  any  longer  for  my  dinner,” 
said  poor  Draxy,  “  but  I  do  love  the  poetry  so,  and  I 
have  so  little  time  to  read.” 

That  night,  when  Draxy  went  home,  she  found  a 
beautiful  copy  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  waiting  for  her. 
Written  on  the  fly-leaf  were  the  words,  “  For  Draxy 
Miller,  with  the  cordial  regards  of  Mrs.  White.” 
From  that  day  Draxy  always  received  double  pay  for 
all  sewing  she  did  in  Mrs.  White’s  house,  and  was 
comfortably  clothed  from  her  wardrobe. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Draxy  ?”  said  Mrs.  White  on 
this  morning  ;  “  you  look  ill.” 

“  No,  ma’am,”  said  Draxy. 

“  But  I  am  sure  you  are.  You  don’t  look  like 
yourself.” 

“  No,  ma’am,”  said  Draxy. 

Mrs.  White  was  an  impulsive  woman.  She  seized 
the  work  from  Draxy’s  hands,  and  sat  down  before 
her. 


“  Now  tell  me,”  she  said. 

Then  Draxy  told  her  story. 

“  How  much  did  this  man  owe  your  father  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  W. 

“  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,”  said  Draxy. 

“  That  is  worth  trying  for,  dear.  I  think  you  are 
right  to  go.  He  will  pay  it  to  you  on  sight  if  he  is  a 
mortal  man !”  added  Mrs.  White  mentally.  But  she 
went  on — “  Thirty  dollars  is  very  easily  raised.” 

“  Oh,  twenty  will  do,”  interrupted  Draxy. 

“  No ;  you  ought  not  to  go  with  less  than  thirty,” 
said  Mrs.  W.,  “  and  you  shall  have  it.  All  your  friends 
will  be  glad  to  help.” 

Draxy  looked  her  gratitude,  but  said  nothing.  Not 
the  least  of  her  charms,  to  the  well-bred  people  who 
employed  her,  was  her  exquisite  reticence,  her  gentle 
and  unconscious  withdrawal  into  herself,  in  spite  of  all 
familiarity  with  which  she  might  be  treated. 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  White  sent  a  note  to  Draxy 
with  the  thirty  dollars  inclosed,  and  this  note  to  Mr. 
MUler 

“  Mr.  Miller — Dear  Sir, — 

“  This  money  has  been  contributed  by  Draxy’s 
friends.  You  do  not  know  how  much  we  all  prize 
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and  esteem  your  daughter  and  wish  to  help  her.  I 
hope  you  will  be  willing  that  she  should  use  this  money 
for  the  journey  on  which  her  heart  is  so  set.  I  really 
advise  you  as  a  friend  to  let  her  make  the  effort  to 
recover  that  money  ;  I  think  she  will  get  it. 

“  Truly,  your  friend, 

“  A.  White." 

This  note  brought  tears  of  pride  to  Reuben’s  eyes. 
Draxy  watched  him  closely,  and  said — 

“  Father  dear,  I  should  like  to  go  to-morrow." 

Her  preparations  had  already  been  made.  She  knew 
beforehand  that  her  cause  was  won  ;  that  her  father’s 
sense  of  justice  would  not  let  him  interfere  with  her 
appropriation  of  the  gift  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made. 

It  was  on  a  clear  cold  morning  in  January  that  Draxy 
set  out.  It  was  the  second  journey  of  her  life,  and  she 
was  alone  for  the  first  time  ;  but  she  felt  no  more  fear 
than  if  she  had  been  a  sparrow  winging  its  way  through 
a  new  field.  The  morning  twilight  was  just  fading 
away ;  both  the  east  and  the  west  were  clear  and 
glorious  ;  the  east  was  red,  and  the  west  pale  blue ; 
high  in  the  west  stood  the  full  moon,  golden  yellow  ; 
below  it  a  long  narrow  bar  of  faint  rose  colour  ;  below 
that,  another  bar  of  fainter  purple  ;  then  the  low  brown 
line  of  a  long  island  ;  then  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  the  water 
was  grey  and  still  the  ice  rims  stretched  far  out  from 
the  coast,  and  swayed  up  and  down  at  the  edges,  as 
the  waves  pulsed  in  and  out.  Flocks  of  gulls  were 
wheeling,  soaring  in  the  air,  or  lighting  and  floating 
among  the  ice  fragments,  as  cold  and  snowy  as  they. 
Draxy  leaned  her  head  against  the  side  of  the  car  and 
looked  out  on  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  scene  with 
eyes  as  filled  with  calm  delight  as  if  she  had  all  her  life 
journeyed  for  pleasure,  and  had  had  nothing  to  do  but 
feed  and  develop  her  artistic  sense. 

A  company  of  travelling  actors  were  seated  near 
her ;  a  dozen  tawdry  women  and  coarse  men,  whose 
loud  voices  and  vulgar  jests  made  Draxy  shudder.  She 
did  not  know  what  they  could  be  ;  she  had  never  seen 
such  behaviour  ;  the  men  took  out  cards  and  began  to 
play  ;  the  women  leaned  over,  looked  on,  and  clapped 
the  men  on  their  shoulders.  Draxy  grew  afraid,  and 
the  expression  of  distress  on  her  face  attracted  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  notice.  He  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 

“  I’ll  take  you  in  the  next  car,  miss,  if  you  don’t  like 
to  be  near  these  people.  They’re  only  actors  ;  there’s 
no  harm  in  them,  but  they’re  a  rough  set.” 

“  Actors,”  said  Draxy,  as  the  kind  conductor  lifted 
her  from  one  platform  to  another.  “  I  never  thought 
they  were  like  that.  Do  they  play  Shakspeare  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’m  sure,”  said  the  conductor,  puzzled 
enough,  “  but  I  dare  say  they  do.” 

“  Then  I’m  glad  I  never  went  to  the  theatre,”  thought 
Draxy,  as  she  settled  herself  in  her  new  seat.  For  a 
few  moments  she  could  not  banish  the  disturbed  and 
unhappy  feeling  which  these  people’s  behaviour  had 
caused.  She  could  not  stop  fancying  some  of  the  grand 
words  which  she  most  loved  in  Shakspeare  repeated  by 
those  repulsive  voices. 

But  soon  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  kindling  sky, 


and  forgot  all  else.  The  moon  was  slowly  turning 
from  gold  to  silver  ;  then  it  would  turn  from  silver  to 
white  cloud,  then  to  film,  then  vanish  away.  Draxy 
knew  that  day  and  the  sun  would  conquer.  “  Oh,  if  I 
only  understood  it,”  sighed  Draxy.  Then  she  fell  to 
thinking  about  the  first  chapter  in  Genesis  ;  and  while 
she  looked  upon  that  paling  moon  she  dreamed  of 
other  moons  which  no  human  eyes  ever  saw.  Draxy 
was  a  poet,  but  as  yet  she  had  never  dared  to  show 
even  to  her  father  the  little  verses  she  had  not  been 
able  to  help  writing.  “  Oh,  how  dare  I  do  this  ?  how 
dare  I  ?”  she  said  to  herself,  as,  alone  in  her  little  room, 
she  wrote  line  after  line.  “  But  if  nobody  ever  knows, 
it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  strange  I  love  it,  though,  when 
I  am  so  ashamed.” 

But  this  morning  Draxy  had  that  mysterious  feeling 
as  if  all  things  were  new  which  so  often  comes  to 
poetic  souls.  It  is  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  burden, 
the  exhaustion  and  the  redemption,  of  their  lives.  No 
wonder  that  even  common  men  can  sometimes  see  the 
transfiguration  which  often  comes  to  him  before  whose 
eyes  death  and  resurrection  are  always  following  each 
other,  instant,  perpetual,  glorious.  Draxy  took  out 
her  little  diary.  Folded  very  small,  and  hid  in  the 
pocket  of  it,  was  a  short  poem  that  she  had  written  the 
year  before  on  a  Tiarella  plant  which  had  blossomed  in 
her  window.  Mrs.  White  had  brought  it  to  her  with 
some  ferns  and  mosses  from  the  mountains,  and  all 
winter  long  it  had  flowered  as  if  in  summer.  Draxy 
wondered  why  this  golden  moon  reminded  her  of  the 
Tiarella.  She  did  not  know  the  subtle  underlying  bonds 
in  nature.  These  were  the  Tiarella  verses  : — 

"  My  little  Tiarella, 

If  thou  art  iny  own, 

Tell  me  how  thus  in  winter 

Thy  shining  flowers  have  blown. 

Art  thou  a  fairy  smuggler, 

Defying  law  ? 

Didst  take  of  last  year’s  summer 
More  than  summer  saw  ? 

Or  hast  thou  stolen  frost-flakes 
Secretly  at  night  ? 

Thy  stamens  tipj>e<l  with  silver. 

Thy  petals  sjiotless  white. 

Are  so  like  those  which  cover 
My  window-pane ; 

Wilt  thou,  like  them,  turn  hack  at  noou 
To  drops  again  ? 

“  Oh,  little  Tiarella, 

Thy  silence  sjK'aks ; 

No  more  my  foolish  qucstii  n 
Thy  secret  seeks. 

The  sunshine  on  my  window 
Lies  all  the  day. 

How  shouldst  thou  know  that  summer 
Has  passed  away  ? 

The  frost-flake’s  icy  silver 
Is  dew  at  noou  for  thee. 

O  winter  suit !  O  winter  frost. 

Make  summer  dews  for  me !” 

After  reading  these  over  several  times  Draxy  took 
out  her  pencil,  and  very  shyly  screening  herself  from 
all  observation,  wrote  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
these  lines  : — 

"tue  uobxixo  moon. 

“  The  gold  moon  turns  to  white ; 

The  white  moon  fades  to  cloud ; 

It  looks  so  like  the  gold  moon’s  shroud. 
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It  makes  me  think  about  the  dead, 

And  hear  the  words  I  have  licard  read 
By  graves  for  burial  rite. 

“  I  wonder  how  many  moons 
In  just  such  white  have  died; 

I  wonder  how  the  stars  divide 
Among  themselves  their  share  of  light ; 
And  if  there  were  great  years  of  night 
Before  the  earth  saw  moons  ? 

“  I  wonder  why  each  moon,  each  sun 
Which  ever  has  been  or  shall  be. 

In  this  day’s  sun  and  moon  I  see ; 

I  think  perhaps  all  of  the  old 
Is  hidden  in  each  new  day’s  hold ; 

So  the  first  day  is  not  yet  done  ! 


“  And  then  I  think — our  dust  is  spent 
Before  the  halanees  are  swung ; 

Shall  we  he  loneliest  among 

God’s  living  creatures  ?  Shall  we  dare 
To  speak  in  this  eternal  air 
The  only  discontent  ?” 

Then  she  shut  the  book  resolutely,  and  sat  up  straight 
•with  a  little  laugh,  saying  to  herself,  “  This  is  a  pretty 
beginning  for  a  business  journey  !” 

Far  better  than  you  knew,  sweet  Draxy !  The  great 
successes  of  life  are  never  made  by  the  men  and  women 
who  have  no  gleam  of  poetic  comprehension  in  their 
souls. 


MUSHROOxMS  FOR  THE  MILLION— HOW  TO  GROW  AND  HOW  TO  COOK  THEM. 


UNDER  the  generic  name  of  Fungi  a  very  large  and 
curious  class  of  plants  is  included  by  botanists ; 
but  the  only  specific  variety  which  attracts  sufficient 
attention  with  us  at  present  to  warrant  any  trouble  being 
taken  in  its  cultivation  is  the  mushroom.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  fungi  are  edible  besides 
the  mushroom ;  but  then  there  are  some  that  are  not 
only  not  edible,  but  decidedly  injurious,  and  even 
poisonous.  This  fact,  however,  while  it  is  calculated  to 
induce  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  urged  as  an  objection  against  those 
sorts  which  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  and  which  are 
both  nutritious  and  agreeable.  We  in  England  have  a 
decided  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  other  fungus 
than  the  mushroom,  and  yet  our  favourite  is  itself  ex¬ 
cluded  from  many  of  the  continental  markets,  where 
other  fungi  are  abundantly  offered  for  sale  as  articles  of 
food.  As  a  general  rule,  whatever  is  not  unpleasant  in 
odour,  and  not  acrid  in  taste,  may  be  eaten ;  but  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  whatever  is  eaten  should 
be  well  seasoned  and  thoroughly  cooked.  Dr.  Badham 
Berkeley  and  Mrs.  Hussey  are  our  best  authorities  on 
the  esculent  fungi,  and  their  works  should  be  well 
studied  by  all  persons  who  are  inclined  to  venture 
beyond  mushrooms,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
many  other  delicacies  of  a  like  character  which  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  ranked  among  things  given  to  us  “  good 
for  food,”  and  which  in  rich  profusion  at  present  lie 
neglected  around  us.  On  such  a  subject,  however,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  can  be  eaten  with 
impunity  and  enjoyed  by  one  person  cannot  be  so 
enjoyed  by  another.  There  are  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
stitution  which  will  not  admit  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
even  of  the  most  harmless  description.  We  have  known 
individuals  to  whom  peaches  and  nectarines  were  abso¬ 
lute  poison,  and  others  to  whom  shell-fish  has  produced 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
some  persons  should  find  even  mushrooms  injurious  to 
them.  From  their  very  texture  and  consistency  they 
are  likely  to  produce  indigestion,  and  to  disagree  with 
those  who  are  delicately  inclined,  and  even  the  strong  and 


healthy  should  never  eat  them  unless  well  cooked.  Upon 
this  point  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  With  such  pre¬ 
cautions,  however,  they  are  no  doubt  valuable  articles  of 
food,  and  deserve  greater  attention  than  is  given  to  them. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  few  remarks 
with  a  view  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  encourage  thel 
cultivation.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  now  to  grou 
mushrooms.  In  ancient  times  they  were  considered  u 
be  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil,  and  to  defy  all 
efforts  at  cultivation.  But  with  our  present  skill  in 
gardening  they  can  be  made  to  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  certainly  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Some  situations 
certainly  are  better  adapted  for  their  artificial  culture 
than  others.  Perhaps  a  cellar,  or  underground  chamber, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  close  and  damp,  is  the  most 
favourable  place.  However,  those  who  have  nothing 
of  the  sort  available,  may,  with  a  very  little  extra  care, 
grow  them  in  the  open  ground.  The  bed  on  which 
the  mushroom  spawn  is  to  be  placed  will,  in  all  cases, 
be  made  of  the  same  material.  The  foundation  of  it 
must  be  well-rotted  manure  from  the  horse-yard,  which 
has  been  well  sweetened  by  being  turned  over  several 
times.  It  may  have  a  little  good  loam  mixed  with  it  in 
the  proportion  of  two  barrow-loads  of  loam  to  twelve 
of  manure,  and  when  the  heat  has  fallen  to  about 
75  degrees,  the  spawn  may  be  put  into  it.  At  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  than  this  there  is  danger  of  the  tender 
spawn  being  burnt  up,  and  if  the  heat  be  much  lower, 
it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  start  it  into  growth. 

The  best  spawn  is  that  which  is  found  growing 
naturally  on  some  old  manure-heap  or  other  favourable 
spot.  This  is  usually  called  virgin  spawn  ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  what  is  called  milltrack  or  other  artificial 
spawn  may  be  purchased.  It  is  generally  sold  in  cakes 
about  the  size,  though  not  quite  so  thick,  as  a  common 
brick.  In  this  state,  if  in  a  dry  situation,  it  will  keep 
good  for  many  years.  When  required  for  use  the  cakes 
must  be  broken  up  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square 
and  placed  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  which  may  then  be  covered  with 
garden  loam.  Wherever  the  bed  may  be  placed  it  is 
best  formed  on  a  slope,  and  the  manure  should  be  well 
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beaten  down  with  a  spade.  The  pieces  of  spawn  may 
be  placed  either  on  the  manure  itself  or  upon  a  thin 
c6ating  of  loam  which  is  resting  upon  it,  and  after  this 
the  bed  must  be  covered  with  about  two  inches  more 
loam,  and  the  whole  surface  flattened  with  a  spade. 
If  the  bed  be  formed  in  a  dark  cellar,  no  further  cover¬ 
ing  after  this  will  be  necessary ;  but  if  not  it  must  be 
covered  with  straw  or  some  other  material  to  exclude 
the  light.  The  growth  of  the  mushroom  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
a  temperature  of  about  50®  to  55°  they  may  be  expected 
in  about  six  weeks.  For  some  time  little  or  no  water 
will  be  needed,  for  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  create 
sufficient  moisture  to  promote  the  requisite  growth  ; 
but  as  the  bed  becomes  dry  weak  salt  and  water  may 
be  used  with  great  benefit.  Should  the  heat  fall  very 
much  under  70°,  and  no  mushrooms  show  themselves, 
the  temperature  must  be  raised  by  placing  a  fresh 
lining  of  manure.  In  doing  this,  however,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  spawn  be  not  burnt.  Our  con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  make  far  more  use  of  this  sort  of 
food  than  we  do.  In  France  the  artificial  culture  of 
mushrooms  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is 
this  system  which  we  should  endeavour  to  carry  out. 

M.  Laizier  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  methods  employed  where  underground  chambers 
or  cellars  are  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  “  Pre¬ 
ference,’’  he  tells  us,  “  should  be  given  to  a  cellar  pro¬ 
ducing  saline  efflorescence ;  it  should  be  as  dark  as 
possible,  and  exposed  to  no  draughts.  The  warmth 
generated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  will  sub¬ 
side,  and  the  sowing  of  the  spawn  must  not  be  com¬ 
menced  until  the  temperature  of  the  bed  has  fallen 
below  76°  Fahr. ;  if  it  is  above  this  the  layers  of  spawn 
are  liable  to  be  burnt.  Beds  can  be  made  in  cellars  in 
many  ways.  Those  made  in  the  middle  should  always 
be  formed  with  two  sides,  while  those  against  the  walls 
should  only  be  half  as  thick,  on  account  of  their  having 
only  one  useful  side.  It  is  also  possible  to  arrange 
them  on  shelves  one  above  the  other.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  bars  of  iron  are  driven  into  the  walls,  upon  which 
are  placed  shelves  of  the  proper  size  covered  with 
earth,  upon  which  is  formed  a  bed  that  is  treated 
exactly  as  those  made  upon  the  ground.  These  beds 
are  just  as  productive  as  any  other  kind.  They  may 
even  be  made  on  the  bottom  of  casks,  which  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  six  in  diameter  ;  and  they  are  also 
built  up  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  the  pieces  of  spawn  are  placed  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  deep  and  sixteen  inches  apart.  A  barrel 
when  used  is  sawn  crossways  into  two  pieces,  each 
forming  a  tub.  Holes  are  made  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  good  soil  is  spread  over  the  inside. 
They  are  then  filled  with  good  well-prepared  stable 
manure,  just  like  that  used  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
mushroom  beds,  the  different  layers  in  each  tub  being 
well  pressed  down.  When  the  tub  is  half  full  six  or 
seven  good  pieces  of  spawn  are  placed  on  the  surface, 
and  the  remainder  is  piled  up  with  manure,  which  is 
well  pressed  down,  the  operation  being  completed  by 
giving  to  the  heap  the  form  of  a  dome.  The  tubs  thus 
prepared  are  placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  part  of  the 


cellar,  and  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  the  manure  is 
taken  up  until  the  spawn  is  visible,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  has  commenced  to  regulate  and  develop 
little  filaments.  If  the  spawn  has  struck,  the  surface 
must  be  covered  with  soil.”  Any  of  these  different 
methods  can  readily  be  tried  by  those  who  have  a  dark 
cellar  at  command,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  procure  good 
spawn  they  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  a  plentiful 
crop  of  mushrooms  will  reward  their  trouble.  The 
best  spawn  is  sold  at  about  six  shillings  the  bushel ; 
but  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  virgin  spawn  it  may 
be  manufactured  to  any  extent  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

The  following  recipe  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
those  who  intend  to  grow  mushrooms  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Let  a  small  quantity  of  virgin  spawn  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  hedgerows,  old  manure-heaps,  and 
elsewhere.  Then  to  one  barrow-load  of  moderately 
strong  loam  add  two  of  horse-droppings  fresh  from  the 
stable,  and  two  of  cow-dung.  Thoroughly  mix  them 
in  a  dry  state,  then  with  water  work  the  mixture  to  the 
consistency  of  mortar,  and  spread  it  over  a  level  floor. 
When  this  is  set  sufficiently  firm  cut  it  into  bricks 
about  a  foot  square ;  place  them  on  edge  in  an  airy 
situation,  but  sheltered  from  wet ;  when  they  become 
tolerably  dry  build  them  into  a  square  heap ;  place  a 
piece  of  virgin  spawn  on  each  brick,  between  every 
layer,  and  cover  the  whole  with  dry  litter.  The  heap 
will  now  require  attention  to  prevent  too  strong  fermen¬ 
tation.  If  the  thermometer  rise  about  90°  the  litter 
must  be  removed,  the  heap  flattened  and  re-covered. 
On  the  contrary,  should  the  fermentation  not  prove 
sufficient  to  work  the  spawn,  more  litter  must  be 
added.  Great  attention  is  required  at  this  stage  of  the 
process.  The  spawn  should  run  freely  through  the 
whole  mass  until  it  assumes  a  whitish  appearance,  if 
not  it  will  be  of  inferior  quality. ,  If,  however,  it  pass 
this  state  properly,  and  upon  breaking  the  bricks  long 
white  threads  are  discovered,  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended — to  spawn  beds  made 
as  we  have  already  directed.  Spawn  so  made,  properly 
dried  and  securely  stored,  will  retain  its  properties  for 
a  very  long  period  of  time.  The  expense  of  this  is 
merely  the  labour  ;  success  depends  upon  the  goodness 
of  the  virgin  spawn,  and  strict  attention  to  the  process 
of  fermentation.  Perhaps  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the 
best  time  to  manufacture  mushroom  spawn,  as  it  offers 
a  better  opportunity  for  drying  the  bricks  ;  but  almost 
any  time  between  March  and  September  the  operation, 
if  carefully  performed,  will  be  attended  with  success. 
The  whole  subject  of  mushroom  culture  is  not  only 
interesting  but  of  great  importance,  and  in  its  connection 
with  domestic  economy  it  merits  far  more  consideration 
than  the  generality  of  people  are  inclined  to  give  it. 
We  have  frequently  made  as  good  a  meal  from  a  dish 
of  well-cooked  mushrooms  and  bread  and  butter  as 
from  rumpsteak  with  oyster  sauce. 

We  can  point  to  a  small  spot  in  our  village  where 
mushrooms  grew  from  virgin  spawn,  and  which,  from 
August  to  November,  for  several  years,  supplied  us 
an  amount  of  food  which  must  have  saved  an  outlay  of 
many  pounds.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  money- 
worth  of  anicles  of  food  grown  upon  one’s  own 
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ground.  We  can  only  estimate  them  as  the  substitutes 
of  other  things  which  in  place  of  them  we  might  have 
to  buy ;  and  when  we  consider  how  very  often  we 
and  our  family  sup  upon  mushrooms,  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  supply  of  unbought  food  which 
a  kind  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach.  We 
are  five  in  family,  and  four  of  us  prefer  mushrooms  to 
almost  anything  we  can  have.  We  can  make  a  hearty 
meal  from  them,  and  they  never  disagree  with  any  of 
us.  We  have  of  course  already  admitted  that  there 
are  differences  of  constitution  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  advocating  any  article  of  food.  All 
things  are  not  equally  suitable  to  all  people.  With 
regard  to  mushrooms,  however,  we  are  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  the  selection 
of  what  is  cooked  or  the  method  of  cooking,  and  that 
from  this  much  harm  results.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  common  mushroom  is  Agaricus  campestris,  and  in 
the  scientific  division  of  the  f  amily  of  the  Fungi  it  has 
been  arranged  under  the  series  Pratella,  in  which,  as 
the  description  goes,  the  spores  are  brownish-purple  or 
brown.  Now  the  forms  which  this  agaric  assumes, 
both  in  a  cultivated  and  uncultivated  state,  are  very 
various,  and  the  deviations  from  the  true  type  are  not 
unfrequently  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  adoption  by 
some  authors  of  several  separate  species.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  mushroom  is  not  very  large,  but  there  is  a  very 
large  kind  to  be  found  in  marshy  meadows,  and  to  this 
botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Agaricus  arvensis,  or 
Agaricus  Georgii,  Now,  any  of  these  varieties  may 
with  safety  be  eaten,  provided  only  they  have  the 
pleasant  scent  of  the  true  mushroom,  peel  easily,  and 
in  addition  to  this  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  cooked. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  prejudice  which  we  in 
England  have  in  favour  of  the  mushroom  is  as  great, 
and  even  greater,  against  the  use  erf  this  particular 
fungus  in  Italy.  The  worst  wish  of  an  Italian  for  an 
enemy  is  “  May  he  die  of  a  pratiola !”  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  ground  of  this  prejudice.  Is  the  mushroom 
really  poisonous  in  one  country  and  wholesome  in 
another  ?  If  so,  soil  and  climate  must  exercise  a  much 
greater  influence  upon  the  edible  qualities  of  plants 
than  is  generally  allowed.  , Whether  ^  real  mushroom, 
wherever  grown,  be  wholesome  or  unwholesome 
depends  mainly,  in  our  ophuon,  upon  its  being  in  a 
ita'e  to  be  fit  for  food  and  properly  cooked.  Many 
persons  will  eat  mushrooms  in  any  stage  of  decompo¬ 
sition.  They  would  reject  meat  that  the  fly  has  at¬ 


tacked,  but  they  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  fly 
upon  this  particular  article  of  food.  We  have  often 
seen  mushrooms  quite  unfit  to  be  eaten  brought  to 
table.  The  difference  between  the  sound  and  the  un¬ 
sound  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  many  of  the 
evils  which  have  been  referred  to  the  use  of  them. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  what  we  are  about  to 
eat  are  true  agarics,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cot 
away  the  stalks  and  break  them  in  half.  If  the  fleshy 
substance  be  pierced  with  small  pin-holes  in  which 
maggots  are  sure  to  reside,  let  them  be  at  once  rejected 
as  unsound,  and  consequently  unwholesome — if  not, 
let  them  be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the  following 
recipes,  and  unless  there  be  certain  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
stitution  which  would  render  them  unsuitable,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  even  by  the  most 
delicate.  We  have  known  a  confirmed  invalid  whose 
chief  diet  for  some  time  was  mushrooms  stewed  in 
cream,  the  recipe  being  as  follows  : — Take  eight  or 
ten  moderate-sized  mushrooms,  quite  sound,  remove 
the  stalks  and  peel  them,  place  them  in  an  earthen  pip¬ 
kin  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  I.et  them 
stew  gently  uncovered  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hoar.  Then  throw  in  half  a  gill  of  cream,  into  which 
a  little  brandy  has  been  stirred,  and  serve  hot.  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  very  good  broiled  or  fried  ;  but  in  these  ways 
they  are  not  so  digestible  as  when  stewed  or  baked. 
To  brcnl  or  fry  mushrooms,  take  those  of  the  largest 
size  and  prepare  them  as  above.  Place  them  for  broil¬ 
ing  on  a  gridiron,  with  the  gills  uppermost,  and  cover 
them  with  several  small  pieces  of  butter.  In  frying, 
use  plenty  of  butter,  tilt  the  pan  continually,  so  as  to 
float  the  butter  over  them  ;  salt  and  cayenne  must  be 
sprinkled  over  the  gills  in  both  these  cases.  The  above 
are  both  good  recipes,  and  if  properly  carried  out  the 
mushrooms  will  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  harmless. 
The  following,  however,  is  our  favourite  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  delicious  delicacy  : — Take  a  pie-dish  and 
fill  it  with  any  quantity  of  good  sound  mushrooms  from 
which  the  stalks  and  peel  have  been  removed,  lay  in 
the  mushrooms  with  their  gills  uppermost,  and  on  each 
layer  place  small  pieces  of  butter  and  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne.  Place  the  dish  uncovered  on  a  trivet 
before  the  fire,  turning  it  occasionally,  and  as  the  mush¬ 
rooms  sink  and  run  to  juice  bathe  them  with  a  spoon. 
They  will  take  three  or  four  hours  in  cooking.  Not 
one  drop  of  water  should  ever  be  used. 


A  TARTAR  LOVE-SONG. 

Blow,  Wind,  blow ! 

And  carry  news  of  me 
Away  to  Astrabad, 

Where  dwells  my  dear  Sakina, 
And,  soon  as  you  have  seen  her. 
Your  wings  in  her  bosom  throw. 

And  say,  **  A  Tartar  lad 
Has  sent  this  kiss  to  thee !” 
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THE  NOVEMBER  FASHIONS. 


This  new  fashion  of  coarse  woollen  material  is 
making  quite  a  revolution  in  female  toilet.  We  have 
just  been  examining  a  new  series  of  these  fabrics  for 
winter  dresses,  and  they  certainly  are  very  different  from 
any  we  had  ever  seen  before.  One  of  the  most  stylish 
is  the  diagonale  grosse  cote,  a  pure  woollen  material, 
very  thick,  with  hairy  surface,  but  soft  in  the  hand,  and 


cloth,  with  long  goat’s  hairs  all  over  the  surface — this 
is  the  great  chic — the  longer  the  hairs  are  the  better. 
Matelasse  de  laine  is,  again, another  style  of  thick  woollen 
material ;  it  is  smooth,  and  its  texture  forms  a  sort  of 
diamond  pattern,  as  in  quilting.  All  these  materials  are 
made  in  all  the  favourite  shades  of  the  season.  Prune, 
maroon,  scabieuse,  caroubier,  slate  blue,  Marengo,  a 


draping  well.  This  texture  has  wide  raised  ribs  slant¬ 
ing  across,  which  gives  it  its  name  of  diagonale.  It 
resembles  very  thick  coarse  serge,  but  with  deeper  ribs 
than  any  serge  we  ever  saw. 

Then  there  is  cheviot,  a  very  thick  sort  of  woollen 
cloth,  either  self-coloured  or  plaid. 

Limousine,  coarser  than  cheviot  and  hairy,  and  drap 
du  Thibet,  much  more  expensive  than  either  of  the 
preceding — a  beautifully  soft  and  thick  flannel-like 


shade  of  purple  almost  black,  garnet,  felt,  and  Russian 
grey.  In  diagonale  grosse  cote  the  hairs,  like  woollen 
shreds  upon  the  surface,  are  of  a  different  colour  to  the 
material ;  for  instance,  over  black  diagonale  they  are 
yellow ;  over  grey,  black  ;  over  black,  white ;  over 
maroon,  orange  ;  over  bronze,  green,  and  so  on.  The 
shades  thus  thrown  over  the  ground  of  the  material  are 
almost  imperceptible,  but  still  produce  a  very  peculiar 
effect. 


512. — Half-Mourning  Toilette. 

(^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garefen,') 
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Lingerie  and  Bonnets, 


choosing  good  materials  for  every-day  dresses  for  the 
•winter ;  we  have  only  I’embarras  du  choix  in  warm, 
thick,  and  comfortable  tissues.  Most  of  these  new 


There  is  also  another  sort  of  diagonale  petite 
cote,  which  is  pretty  for  young  girls  and  children. 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss  this  year  for 
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rough-looking  fancy  stuffs  are  less  expensive  than  good 
poplins  and  cashmeres,  and  look  more  stylish  because 
they  are  more  noveL  We  have  only  named  a  few  of 
the  most  generally  ^»proved  of  in  fagonnes  there  are 
a  hundred  more,  the  texture  being  woven  in  patterns  of 
squares,  or  plaids,  or  stripes,  but  generally  speaking 
self-coloured. 

We  went  to  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre  yester¬ 
day,  to  see  the  new  costumes  and  mantles,  and  took  the 
following  notes  for  the  edification  of  our  fair  readers  : — 


pleats  in  the  middle.  Small  revers  in  front,  and  high 
ruche  at  the  back,  lined  with  the  darker  shade  of  beige. 
A  costume  of  scabieuse-coloured  cheviot  has  a  single 
skirt,  the  trimming  of  which  simulates  a  sort  of  tablier 
in  front,  and  half  train  behind.  This  trimming  consists 
of  a  flounce  and  bouillonne,  with  a  heading ;  on 
each  side  of  the  bouillonne  runs  a  bias  of  the  material, 
bearfed  with  jet.  Between  the  tablier  and  demi-trmn  there 
are  two  deep  pattes  also  of  the  material,  and  richly 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  jet.  These  pattes  are 


5 1 4.. — ^Toilette  for  a  Wedding. 


Patterns  of  Madame  Govbaud,  30,  Henrietta-street^  CovesU  Garden.') 


For  a  good  winter  walking  costume  a  dress  of  winter 
beige  material ;  skirt  trimmed  lengthways  over  the  front 
part  with  ruches  and  coulisses,  divided  by  deep  tabs  of 
velvet  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  At  the  back  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  placed  across,  and  consists  of  three  flounces 
and  five  ruches  ;  every  part  of  the  trimming,  both  front 
and  back,  is  piped  with  beige  of  a  darker  shade  than  the 
dress.  Sleeves  with  bias  placed  upwards  and  across, 
and  parements  trimmed  with  brown  velvet,  and  with 
small  coulisse  ruches,  with  headings  of  a  darker  shade. 
The  bodice  has  a  basque  behind,  with  wide  double 


placed  a  good  deal  at  the'  back,  leaving  the  front  part 
plain.  The  folds  of  the  skirt  are  heaped  up  into  a  sort 
of  puff,  to  keep  up  the  long  pointed  basque  of  the 
corsage.  This  basque  is  trimmed  with  a  beaded  bias 
and  headed  guipure  de  laine  border.  In  front  the 
bodice  comes  down  into  almost  as  long  a  point  as  at  the 
back,  and  is  trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  buttoned 
all  the  way  down  with  concave  jet  buttons.  The  sleeve 
is  tight  down  to  the  wrist,  where  it  opens  into  a  fan¬ 
shaped  pleating,  edged  with  beaded  guipure ;  above 
this  pleating  there  is  a  beaded  bias.  Near  the  shoulder 
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there  is  a  bouillonne  of  the  material,  with  narrow 
heading,  and  fastened  down  with  three  beaded  lappets. 
A  beaded  bias  and  ruche  is  put  on  in  the  shape  of  a  V 
over  the  bodice,  which  can  be  worn  either  open  to  the 
ruche  or  buttoned  all  the  way  up,  at  pleasure. 

A  dress  of  slate  blue  diagonale  grosse  cote  has  the 
skirt  trimmed  in  front  only  with  a  pleated  flounce,  and 
above  this  flounce  seven  bias  placed  across,  and  each 
floished  on  either  side  into  a  rounded  tab,  fastened 
down  with  a  carved  jet  button.  The  skirt  has  no  trim* 


Sphinx.  This  mantle  is  a  compromise  between  a 
paletot  and  dolman.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  dolman  be¬ 
hind  and  in  front,  but  the  sleeves  are  not  sleeves  for  the 
arm  to  go  through,  wide  sleeves  falling  like  large  pointed 
lappets  over  the  arms.  One  model  is  of  dark  maroon 
cloth,  closely  striped  with  fine  black  alpaca  braid,  and 
between  each  row  of  braid  a  small  seme  of  black  jet 
beads.  The  stripes  of  braid  and  beads  are  put  on 
slanting  each  way,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  the  same  upon  the  sleeves,  while  the  fronts 


515. — Biuoesmaid’s  Toilette. 

{Paper  Pattemj  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-itreetf  Coveut  Garden.) 

ming  at  the  back,  but  falls  in  ample  folds,  which  are  are  striped  each  in  an  opposite  direction  The  real 
just  caught  up  by  a  few  invisible  stitches  at  the  top,  so  dolman  is  also  made  and  trimmed  in  the  same  fashion, 

as  to  form  a  sort  of  puff.  The  corsage  has  a  basque  The  Hongrois  is  another  model  partaking  of  the 

behind,  short  in  the  middle  and  coming  down  into  two  jacket  and  dolman.  It  is  tight-fitting  at  the  back,  with 

long  rounded  lappets  on  either  side,  edged  with  a  bias.  loose  fronts  and  wide  sleeves.  It  is  made  of  marine 

Upon  each  lappet  there  is  a  small  pocket,  trimmed  to  blue  cloth,  covered  with  a  handsome  pattern  in  black 

correspond.  The  sleeves  have  parements,  with  plisse  silk  braiding  and  jet  beads,  and  edged  all  round  with  a 

and  bow  of  the  same  material.  A  bias  and  narrow  narrow  border  of  dark  brown  Russian, 

plisse  form  a  V~shaped  trimming  upon  the  bodice.  The  Incroyable  is  more  of  a  jacket.  It  has  a  short 

which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure.  pleated  basque  behind,  and  comes  much  lower  down  in 

One  of  the  most  stylish  mantles  of  the  season  is  Le  front.  It  is  also  entirely  covered  with  braiding  and 
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beads  ;  the  edge  is  scalloped  out  and  beaded  all  round. 
The  same  model  is  striped  with  braid  and  bead-work 
alternately,  and  edged  with  fur. 

You  will  observe  beading  plays  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  all  these  trimmings.  It  certmnly  looks  very 
well  employed  as  it  is  this  year,  not  by  itself,  but  com¬ 
bined  with  braid  and  soutache.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
also  that  black  jet  beading  is  profusely  bestowed  upon 
black  and  coloured  woollen  materials,  but  not  upon  silk 
or  velvet. 

For  very  dressy  mantles  silk  matelasse  and  velvet  are 
combined.  The  silk  matelasse  is  a  superb  material  of 
thickest  silk,  forming  a  sort  of  quilted  pattern. 

The  Merveilleuse  is  a  mantle  of  this  description,  like 
Le  Sphinx  in  shape,  but  of  matelasse  silk,  with  deep 


For  carriage  wraps,  rotondes  are  made  of  faille,  lined 
throughout  with  fur. 

Jackets  for  young  ladies  are  composed  of  duite  cloth, 
half-fitting,  trimmed  with  narrow  beaded  braid,  and 
edged  with  fur.  The  quantity  of  braid,  beaded  or 
otherwise,  now  employed  upon  costumes  and  mantles, 
is  truly  marvellous — it  is  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
yards. 

The  Sphinx  braid  is  entirely  composed  of  beads 
threaded  together  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cotte  de  maille 
pattern.  It  is  made  of  black  and  white  jet,  and  also  of 
bluish  steel  beads. 

The  new  style  of  embroidery  in  jet  both  for  cashmere 
and  black  net  tunics  is  in  large  patterns  of  leaves  or 
arabesques,  which  cover  the  whole  vetement.  For 


516. — Lingerie. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  HenrUtta-streety  Covent  Garden.) 


parements  of  silk  velvet,  and  border  of  black  cock’s 
feathers  all  round. 

The  Patti  is  another,  a  sort  of  jacket  with  pelerine 
the  vetement  is  of  matelasse  silk,  with  deep  velvet 
border,  the  pelerine  of  velvet,  with  trimming  of  the 
matelasse  ;  it  is  also  bordered  with  black  cock’s  feathers. 

These  borders  are  made  of  smooth  black  feathers ; 
they  are  more  novel  and  far  more  durable  than  those 
of  ostrich  feathers,  which  become  limp  and  uncurled 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  wet  or  merely  damp. 
Feather  trimmings  are  very  fashionable  just  now,  but 
will  no  doubt  be  exchanged  in  winter  for  fur 
trimmings. 

The  Spencer,  or  tight-fitting  black  velvet  sleeveless 
Jacket,  is  now  worn  for  the  house  only,  either  in  velvet, 
edged  with  cock’s  feathers,  or  of  cashmere,  beaded  with 
jet.  It  is  very  useful  to  wear  with  any  dress. 


the  cuirasse  bodice  jet  or  steel  beads  are  put  on  in  cloi  e 
stripes. 

The  passe,  faded,  colours  so  long  preferred  to  all 
others  are  now,  we  are  happy  to  state,  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  we  shall  once  more  see,  this  winter,  real, 
genuine  blues,  greens,  and  pinks,  and  no  longer  the 
mere  shadows  of  such  bright  tints.  For  the  evening 
soft  bright  tints  will  be  extremely  fashionable  for  silk 
slips  to  wear  under  white  muslin  or  tulle,  and  ladies 
who  are  fond  of  economy  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
a  new  kind  of  "cotton  satinette  is  now  manufactured  of 
fine  glossy  texture,  closely  imitating  silk,  and  perfectly 
suitable  for  under-slips.  We  have  seen  some  which, 
when  made  up,  looked  so  exactly  like  silk  that  unless 
touched  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  difference. 

But  we  must  not  forget  winter  chapeaux,  an  interest¬ 
ing  topic  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Out  of  a  large 
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5 1 7. — Sleeveless  T unic. 

(Pd/<rr  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

Corday,  the  Valois,  and  the  Capote.  The  Charlotte 
Corday  bonnet,  like  the  cap  of  that  name,  has  a  very 


number  of  shapes  we  may  select  three  as  likely  to  have, 
by  far,  the  most  vogue  this  winter — the  Charlotte 
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round  crown ;  the  front  is  turned  back  and  slanted 
all  round,  and  the  trimming  is  put  on  very  much  in  the 
middle,  at  the  top. 

Much  more  becoming,  to  our  taste,  is  the  Valois,  an 
oval-shaped  bonnet,  which  is  put  on  rather  far  back, 
incloses  the  head,  and  droops  a  little  over  the  hair  ;  it 
is  always  trimmed  with  a  long  feather.  There  is  also 


dames  have  adopted  it,  and  appear  to  like  it  all  the 
more  because  they  had  not  seen  anything  resembling  a 
real  bonnet  for  such  a  long  time. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  latest  and  most  stylish 
models  we  have  seen  at  our  best  modistes’ : — 

A  Charlotte  Corday  bonnet,  with  limp  crown  of 
bronze  faille,  and  velvet  border  of  same  shade,  lined 


518. — Dressy  Dinner  Tuiletie. 

{^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrletta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


the  Valois  hat,  with  higher  crown  and  full  brim 
turned  up  on  one  side  with  aigrette  and  feather. 
Both  are  very  graceful,  and  are  made  either  of  velvet 
or  felt. 

The  Capote  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  classical  bonnet 
of  former  days.  It  is  made  of  drawn  silk  or  velvet, 
and  has  crown  border  or  curtain,  and  also  wide  strings 
tied  under  the  chin.  A  large  number  of  our  grands 


with  pale  blue  silk.  Cluster  of  velvet  passion-flowers 
on  the  top,  and  small  bird  laid  on  the  side  of  the  border, 
with  smooth  feather  aigrette.  Bow  of  bronze  velvet 
lined  with  blue  at  the  back. 

Another  Charlotte  Corday  bonnet  of  scabieuse  faille 
and  velvet,  with  cluster  of  violet  pansies,  and  soft 
black  feathers.  Lining  and  bow  of  palest  pink  faille 
inside. 
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And  a  black  velvet  bonnet  of  the  same  shape,  but  the 
border  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  front  by  a  large 
agraffe  of  black  jet.  Bias  of  black  faille  round  the 
crown,  and  bow  of  the  same  at  the  back.  Curled 
feather  shaded  from  crimson  to  black,  listened  by  the 
jet  agraffe,  and  drooping  at  the  side.  Torsade  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet  inside  the  border. 

A  Valois  bonnet  of  prune  velvet,  lined  with  pale 
salmon-coloured  satin,  and  wreath  of  tinted  foliage  in¬ 
side.  The  crown  is  trimmed  with  coques  of  prune 


The  Valois  bonnet  should  be  put  on  very  much  at  the 
back  of  the  head. 

A  Valois  hat  of  light  grey  felt  is  trimmed  with  bias 
of  fulle  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  very  beautiful  plume 
naturelle  fastened  on  with  a  cocarde  bow  of  grey 
faille  and  a  steel  agraffe.  The  same  model  is  made 
of  black  felt,  and  trimmed  with  black  faille  and 
fe^er. 

A  Capote  of  silver-grey  satin  is  trimmed  with  bias,  and 
a  large  bow  of  steel-grey  velvet.  The  edge  is  bound 


519. — Ladv’s  Toilette  and  Girl’s  Costume. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streel,  Covent  Garden.) 


faille  and  velvet,  and  one  long  plume  naturelle  thrown 
back  over  it.  Very  much  at  the  back  there  is  a  cluster 
of  three  roses,  crimson,  salmon,  and  cream  colour,  with 
a  few  buds  and  tinted  foliage. 

Another  very  elegant  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  is  of 
black  velvet,  with  faille  and  velvet  trimming,  long  black 
ostrich  feather,  and  a  spray  of  crimson  roses.  All  the 
chic  of  this  bonnet  consists  in  the  pose  of  the  feather, 
which  should  be  very  long  and  droop  gracefully,  while 
the  flower  is  placed  quite  behind  the  ear,  in  the  neck^ 


with  a  double  bias  of  both  shades  of  grey.  A  beautifu 
spray  of  stephanotis  is  laid  across  the  border.  Strings 
of  silver-grey  satin  are  tied  in  front. 

Very  pretty  also  is  a  jolie  femme  Capote  of  mauve  satin 
and  violet  velvet,  with  spray  of  tea-roses,  and  white  and 
mauve  feather. 

And  for  the  theatre,  a  blue  tulle  Capote,  with  bows 
of  blue  faille,  and  strings  of  the  same,  cluster  of  white 
daisies,  and  long  white  feather. 

A  pretty  novelty  is  the  aumoniere  of  flowers  to  suspend 
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from  the  waistband  upon  ball  dresses.  This  looks  very 
lovely  in  roses  or  other  flowers,  forming  a  sort  of  light 
coibeille  of  flowers  fastened  with  garlands  of  the  same. 


it  is  made  of  white,  pink,  lilac,  or  maize  satin  ribbon 
embroidered  with  white  jet  beads,  with  long  ends  finished 
with  bead  fringe. 


521. — Country  Costumes. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streei,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  flowers  should  of  course  match  those  of  the 
trimming  of  the  dress  and  coiffure. 

The  Watteau  necklace  is  also  a  very  tasteful  bagatelle  ; 


Chatelaines  of  gold  of  various  tints  are  also  very 
fashionable,  and  are  worn  even  with  ball  toilets,  with 
hooks  from  which  to  suspend  the  fan. 


u 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“Aud  tliorc,  within  the  ancient  oaken  hold, 

A  stort'  of  damask  lies,  fold  upon  fold; 

Sheets  white  as  riven  snow  are  there  displayed. 
And  piles  of  napery  in  order  laid; 

Sweet-sccnte«l  lavender  sheds  rich  perfume 
Within  the  linen-prets  in  Edith’s  room.” — Anox. 


Nearly  every  woman  has  a  hobby — a  fancy  for 
old  china,  a  passionate  love  for  lace,  an  attachment  to 
poodles  or  puppies,  a  devouemeni  to  doves — to  no  matter 
what,  but  as  well  as  the  particular  hobby  there  is  a 
universal  taste  for  linen.  The  linen-press  holds  many 
of  our  women’s  hearts  ;  it  is  their  pride  and  glory  even 
now,  when  they  can  no  longer  point  to  snowy  piles  of 
their  own  spinning,  and  though  the  spinster’s  occu¬ 
pation  is  gone,  yet  the  name  is  left  an  heirloom  to  our 
maidens. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  almost  a  Germanic 
idolatry  for  stores  of  fine  linen  and  wonderful  damasks, 
once  said,  as  we  stood  before  her  immense  and  well- 
arranged  linen-press,  “  If  I  had  all  the  linen  I  want, 
and  this  press  was  full,  I  really  should  not  like  to  die 
and  leave  it  all  to  careless  hands.”  I  thought  her 
remark  singular,  and  it  led  me  on  to  think  that  all  our 
treasures,  whether  of  linen  or  lace,  jewels  or  plate,  are 
one’s  only  for  so  short  a  time  at  longest  that  we  are 
but  stewards,  and  should  be  careful  to  hand  our  acqui¬ 
sitions  down  to  our  heirs  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible.  Linen  in  particular  is  one  of  the  signs  by 
which  one  judges  the  mistress  of  a  house.  If  the  table¬ 
cloth  is  good  in  quality,  she  has  judgment ;  if  spotless, 
she  loves  cleanliness  ;  if  neatly  laid,  she  is  credited  with 
order  :  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  bedlinen.  The 
order  in  which  linen  is  arranged  in  the  press  differs 
naturally  in  each  house  with  their  requirements  and 
ways  ;  but  the  purchase  of  good  linen  is  essential,  and 
it  is  no  economy  to  start  in  life  with  common,  poor 
napery,  which  not  only  looks  badly,  to  begin  with,  but 
wears  badly,  and,  what  is  worse,  will  wear  out  in  less 
than  half  the  time  of  ordinarily  good  linen. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  several 
letters,  and  by  receiving  a  quantity  of  patterns  of  linen 
of  all  kinds  from  the  Imperial  Linen  Company. 

The  best  of  everything  is  generally  good  enough  for 
■ae,  and  I  invariably  look  at  the  best  first  and  go  back. 
Following  this  rule  I  notice  a  lovely  pattern  of  ferns  in 
double  damask  for  tablecloths,  with  three-quarter  dinner 
napkins  to  match,  at  42s.  per  dozen.  The  price  of  the 
cloth  varies  with  the  size ;  the  cloths  are  made  in  all 
the  usual  sizes,  and  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
their  patterns.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of  prices 
and  qualities  I  will  quote  dinner  napkins,  from  6s.  6d., 
7s.  6d.,  8s.  6d.,  los.  6d.,  13s.  6d.,  14s.  6d.,  15s.  pd., 
16s.,  17s.  6d.,  20s.,  22s.  6d.,  30s. — larger  sizes  in  the 
same  proportion,  as  well  as  tablecloths.  In  sheetings  I 
observe  twill  cotton  of  excellent  quality,  40  inches  wide, 
IS.  per  prd ;  and  three  yards  wide,  3s.  l^d.  per  yard. 
Pillow  linens  and  sheetings  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  per 


yard — 2s.,  Is.  lod..  Is.  8d.,  is.  6d. — all  these  40 
inches  wide.  The  linen  huckaback  towelling  is  made 
in  large  and  small  designs,  at  prices  ranging  from  lo^d. 
per  yard  to  2s.  Soft  diaper  towelling  for  infants  p^d., 
bird’s-eye  diaper  is.  lod.,  is.  6d.,  is.  3‘I->  id. 
per  yard,  but  I  do  not  see  the  usual  diaper  at  Is. ;  it  is 
probably  omitted  from  the  patterns. 

A  speciality  of  this  company  is  the  Courtrai  golden 
flax  linen,  for  shirt-fronts  and  fine  lingerie  ;  it  is  sold 
by  the  piece  of  12  yards  at  42s.,  24s.,  2ls.,  and 

l8s.  in  the  fine  makes,  and  at  42s.,  36s,,  30s.,  248., 

2 Is.,  and  l8s.  in  the  stout  makes. 

Kitchen  towelling,  7|  linen  dusters,  7s.  6d.  and 
6s.  6d.  per  dozen ;  and  glass-cloths,  lo^d.,  pjd.,  and 
6d.  per  yard. ;  bath  towels,  los.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  hoAey- 
comb  Turkish  towels,  l6s.per  dozen  and  20s. ;  striped 
honeycomb  towels,  12s.  6d. ;  striped  Turkish,  l8s., 
22s.,  and  2IS.  6d.  These  few  quotations  will  show 
the  prices,  which  are  very  low  if  we  consider  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  linen — in  fact,  no  lady  need 
hesitate  in  sending  for  patterns  to  the  Imperial  Linen 
Gjmpany. 

After  providing  excellent  sheeting  for  “my  lady’s 
chamber,”  we  must  guard  against  winter  cold  by  having 
warm  down  quilts.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the 
purified  goose-down  quilts  of  Messrs.  Bwth  and  Fox. 
I  purchased  one  large  quilt  four  years  ago,  and  a 
second  smaller  quilt  since  ;  and  I  find  that  the  warmth 
is  equal  to  eider-down,  and  that  the  quilts  are  very 
pretty,  light,  warm,  and  durable.  I  do  not  find  the 
goose-down  quilts  as  light  as  an  eider-down  quilt  to 
which  I  was  accustomed,  but  much  lighter  than  are 
blankets  and  far  warmer.  The  quilts  are  covered  in  silk, 
or  in  gay  chintz  patterns  of  soft  printed  cotton,  and  are 
very  handsome ;  they  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
and  make  one’s  room  look  so  cosy.  I  think  them  most 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  economical,  and  shall  have 
them  on  every  bed  in  the  house  as  soon  as  “  my  ship 
comes  home.” 

The  other  down  goods  of  this  firm  are  exceedingly 
comfortable  for  ladies  who  are  chilly,  and  children  who 
are  delicate.  The  down  skirts,  quilted  and  lined  with 
Turkey  red,  are  warm,  light,  and  durable,  and  take  off 
the  weight  of  winter  dresses,  which  is  so  oppressive  to 
those  who  are  not  strong.  The  skirts  are  made  in 
various  sizes  and  lengths,  as  are  the  sleeveless  down 
jackets  for  wearing  in  place  of  petticoat  bodice.  Stout 
ladies  should  not  wear  these,  but  the  tall  thin  figure  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  softened  rounded  contour  given 
by  these  jackets,  or  vests,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
manufacturers.  Of  course  when  there  is  any  excellent 
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idea  or  manufacture,  it  is  sure  to  be  imitated  in  this 
“  drefful  wicked  world,”  and  so  there  are  imitations  to 
be  found  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox’s  down  quilts 
and  other  goods,  but  ladies  can  secure  themselves 
against  this  petty  fraud  by  examining  the  corners  of 
each  quilt,  where  they  will  find  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Fox  on  a  sewn-on  label.  The  down 
clothing  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox  can  be  washed  as 
easily  as  ordinary  garments.  The  directions  for  washing 
are  given  by  the  makers  : — 

“  All  down  goods  in  chintz  covers  can  be  washed. 
This  can  be  done  without  the  down  being  removed,  as 
easily  as  if  the-tovers  contained  no  down  at  all,  the 
washing  improving  the  down,  and  renewing  it  after 
it  has  been  long  in  use.  In  process  of  washing,  when 
the  garment  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  the  down 
apparently  disappears.  This  has  on  many  occasions 
been  a  source  of  great  alarm  to  washerwomen  when 
dealing  for  the  first  time  with  down  clothing.  But 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
dry  the  article  slowly,  then  shake  it  well,  and  after¬ 
wards  beat  it  with  the  hand  a  little  while  drying.  The 
down,  when  dry,  beaten,  and  shaken,  will  again  assume 
its  original  buoyancy.” 

The  down  clothing  can  be  had  of  all  good  linen- 
drapers  in  town  and  country. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  buttons  of 
Messrs.  Green  and  Cadbury.  These  buttons  I  received 
some  few  months  ago,  in  common  with  all  English¬ 
women,  as  a  sample  of  the  new  button,  which  will,  I 
feel  sure,  eventually  supersede  all  others.  The  Very 
Button,  as  it  is  called,  wears  well,  neither  corroding 
nor  breaking.  It  has  two  eyelet-holes,  and  is  most  con¬ 
venient  for  sewing  on.  Even  the  most  awkward,  help¬ 
less  bachelor  could  at  a  pinch  manage,  I  should  think, 
to  sew  on  The  Very  Button.  The  Very  Button  is 
made  all  sizes,  and  is  exactly  the  very  button  we  all  want. 
It  is  covered  with  good  linen,  and  is  suitable  for  the 
best  under-garments.  I  consider  my  sample  card  quite 
a  treasure,  and  am  very  pleased  to  find  an  “  old  style” 
button  give  way  that  I  may  replace  it  by — the  very 
button. 

We  women  are  often  told  to  confine  our  energies  to 
the  sewing  on  of  buttons.  A  friend  of  mine  (one  of 
those  dear,  bright,  cheerful,  blessed,  heaven-sent  friends) 
remarked,  on  this  being  cited  to  her,  “  My  dear,  if  I 
mere  to  devote  my  energies  entirely  to  sewing  on  buttons, 
all  your  shirts  would  be  button-cards  !”  Awful  picture  ! 
Fancy  what  would  happen  if  the  very  button^  so  fasci¬ 
natingly  easy  to  sew  on,  had  been  invented  in  those  days. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  linen  I  will  reply  to  a 
question  asked  by  a  very  kind  little  correspondent  on 
the  subject. 

Of  course  the  house  and  body  linen  is  regularly  mended 
every  week,but  there  are  timeswhen  linen  should  undergo 
a  more  “  thorough  repair”-ing  than  it  receives  weekly.  The 
linen  list  should  be  examined,  the  linen  counted,  the  list 
corrected,  and  any  new  linen  carefully  made  and  marked. 
Sheets  should  be  turned  sides  and  middle  and  re-hemmed, 
or  rather  re-sewn,  for  the  hems  of  all  house-linen  should 
be  sewn,  not  hemmed.  Old  table-cloths  may  be  cut  up 
into  tray  or  lunch  cloths,  old  finger-napkins  be  darned 


and  fringed  out  into  d’oyleys  for  vegetables  or  for 
placing  under  pie-dishes. 

Faded  chintz  hangings  make  excellent  dusters,  neatly 
hemmed  round,  and  very  pretty  fringed  d’oyleys  may  be 
made  out  of  small  squares  of  holland,  either  bleached 
or  unbleached.  New  table-cloths  or  dinner-napkins  may 
be  marked  in  satin-stitch  embroidery  in  white  or  in 
ingrain  colours.  Do  not  forget  to  re-mark  any  linen 
that  has  had  the  hems  cut  off  and  the  marks  turned  in. 

For  marking  with  ink,  use  a  quill  pen  and  Bond’s 
marking-ink.  The  writing  should  be  neat,  and  the 
word  ironed  as  soon  as  written.  For  ironing  after 
marking,  a  small  board  about  a  foot  square  should  be 
used,  and  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  covered 
with  a  thick  flannel,  nailed  on,  and  with  a  clean  linen 
cover  tacked  on.  The  iron-rest  must  never  be  placed  on 
the  table,  in  cose  of  the  heat  drawing  the  polish  into 
blisters.  To  ascertain  if  an  iron  is  hot,  scatter  a  drop 
of  water  on  it ;  the  water  should  fizz  and  roll  off  in 
haste  to  escape.  Always  try  the  iron  on  a  coarse  cloth 
first  before  placing  it  over  the  name,  and  do  not  keep  it 
on  more  than  a  second  if  the  iron  is  hot,  as  it  should  be. 
Never  mark  clothes  or  linen  when  it  is  returned  from 
the  wash,  unless  perfectly  dry,  which  is  not  often  the 
case.  The  ink  runs  on  a  damp  surface,  and  an  untidy 
mark  appears  in  place  of  a  neatly-written  name. 

Attention  to  house-linen  should  comprise  the  careful 
inspection  and  repair  of  the  muslin  curtains,  which 
should  be  “  roughed”  in  October.  These  should  be 
darned,  and  lace  sewn  on  where  accidentally  removed. 
Long  curtains  half  worn-out  will  make  capital  short 
muslin  blinds  ;  be  sure  to  choose  small  designs  in  buying 
your  curtains,  if  you  destine  them  to  this  use  in  the 
future.  Make  wide  hems  if  you  wish  brass  rods  to  pass 
through  them  for  window- screens,  and  use  patent  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  for  trimming  them  ;  it  washes  admirably  and 
wears  well.  .Stair-covers  and  holland  druggets,  too, 
must  be  mended  by  prudent  housewives. 

As  the  house-linen  requires  inspection  and  mending, 
so  the  body-linen  of  the  household  should  undergo  re¬ 
vision  during  leisurely  winter  days,  and  every  article 
should  be  re-taped,  re-buttoned,  darned,  and  mended. 
New  sets  of  clothes  should  be  cut  out  and  made.  It 
is  best,  in  cutting  out,  to  tear  the  skirts  of  chemises  off 
from  the  piece,  and  use  the  remainder  for  the  smaller 
parts,  as  sleeves,  gores,  bands,  &c.  Gores  are  usually 
cut  from  the  upper  part  and  added  to  the  lower.  In 
making  under-clothing,  whether  by  hand  or  m.'ichine,care 
and  exactness  of  detail  should  prevail.  The  machine- 
worker  should  take  her  place  at  the  window,  with  the 
machine  well  cleaned,  oiled,  and  worked  for  a  few 
seconds  without  being  threaded  up.  The  seams  should 
be  prepared  and  handed  to  her.  Let  us  take  six 
chemises  for  an  example.  The  gores  must  first  be 
stitched,  then  felled,  so  the  twelve  gores  must  be  handed 
to  her  lightly  tacked  in  position.  While  she  is  stitching 
these,  the  fells  must  be  turned  down  and  tacked  ;  she 
then  fells  these ;  while  felling,  the  finished  gores  are 
being  tacked  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  chemise 
length  closed  on  each  side ;  the  twelve  sides  and  the 
other  side  of  the  gore  are  then  stitched  and  felled  in  due 
succession.  The  sleeves  follow  in  the  same  order,  and 
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Rerun  Work  Border 
FOR  Baskets,  &c. 


■Crochet  Sc^uare  for  Counterpanes,  &c. 


525. — Lace  Trimming  for  Fichus,  &c. 


526.— Embroidered  Alphabet  for  Marking  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
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the  band,  if  plain ;  if  made  with  much  tucking  and 
stitching,  much  adornment  with  insertion,  it  is  best  to 
complete  the  bands  before  beginning  the  skirts  ;  get  suffi¬ 
cient  tucking  done  in  strips  from  three  to  five  tucks  in  a 
strip  ;  arrange  and  baste  them  with  the  embroidery  or 
lace  at  night,  as  the  work  is  light  and  easy,  and  can  be 
taken  up  or  left  at  will.  Then  the  stitching  can  be 
completed  altogether.  The  difficulties  met  with  by  some 
ladies  in  working  their  sewing-machines  are,  we  regret 
to  say,  very  much  their  own  fault ;  of  course,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  if  a  lady  buys  a  common  imitation  of  a 
good  machine  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  real  cost,  she 
must  not  expect  to  have  some  trouble  with  her  “  bar¬ 
gain  but  a  lady  possessing  a  Willcox  and  Gibbs,  a 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  a  Silencieuse,  or  a  Little  Wanzer, 
should  not  have  anything  but  praise  to  give  h^r  iron 
seamstress.  But  no  machine  will  work  well  without 
oil,  and  they  all  require  clean  and  kind  treatment,  to  be 
kept  under  cover,  to  be  well  oiled  and  wiped  with  a  soft 
cloth,  to  have  the  needle  set  properly,  the  stitch  and 
tension  in  unison,  and  the  cotton  or  silk  suitable  to  both 
the  needle  and  the  fabric.  In  working  upon  dressed 
longcloth  it  is  well  to  soap  the  seams,  as  one  would  do 
in  hand-sewing,  to  avoid  breaking  our  hand-sewing 
needles,  but  the  easiest  mode  is  to  ask  the  housemaid  to 
wash  out  the  longcloth,  when  torn  into  lengths,  with 
plenty  of  soap  and  water,  and  to  iron  it  out  smoothly 
for  cutting  out ;  this  will  give  a  very  pleasant  softness 
to  the  work,  and  allow  its  being  stitched  very  nicely. 
In  working  in  thin  sleezy  fabrics,  some  machines  draw 
the  work  in  with  the  teeth  of  the  feed-box ;  this  is  reme¬ 
died  by  placing  strips  of  paper  below  the  work  and 
stitching  through  all ;  the  paper  tears  away  very  easily 
afterwards. 

Another  fault  common  to  machine-workers  is  the 
over-quick  pace  at  wljich  they  drive  the  machine, 
a  pace  at  which  they  can  scarcely  guide  the  work 
or  see  the  stitches.  It  is  the  nature  of  women  when 
riding  and  driving  to  go  very  fast,  and  so  we  drive 
on  our  machines,  and  are  surprised  that  we  cannot 
keep  our  stitching  as  even  as  we  should  like  to  see  it. 
To  cure  this  rapid  driving  we  must  practise  working 
the  machine  slowly ;  braiding  is  good  practice  for  this, 
and  teaches  one  to  manage  a  machine  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  work. 

Hand-machines  are  exceedingly  convenient  when 
really  good,  as  the  "Willcox  and  Gibbs,  Little  Wanzer, 
&c.  The  work  can  be  done  easily  and  far  more  quickly 
than  by  hand,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  sit  at  the  table 
at  work  as  in  hand-sewing. 

I  much  regret  that  the  address  of  Messrs.  Follows 
AND  Bate,  of  Dutton-Street  Works,  Man¬ 
chester,  was  incorrectly  printed  in  my  last  letter.  It 
was  not  any  fault  of  the  careful  printers,  but  entirely  my 
own,  for  my  writing,  usually  so  legible,  has  been  much 
affected  by  my  long  illness,  and  I  am  not  clever  at 
writing  lying  down,  and  sadly  need  a  course  of  study  at 
Wimbledon  upon  “  position.”  I  ask  my  readers  to 
excuse  me,  and  hope  no  error  has  occurred  if  knife- 
cleaners  were  required.  Having  confessed  my  errors, 
I  proceed  to  a  much  more  agreeable  subject — dress  in 
general,  and  velveteens  in  particular. 


I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Messrs.  Deben- 
ham  and  Freebody  s  new  book  of  fashions,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  publications  possible  for  ladies 
living  in  the  country.  Respecting  silks  the  New 
Fashion  Book  remarks  : — 

“  The  chief  novelty  of  the  present  season  is  malelasse,  a  firm 
substantial  silk  made  in  a  variety  of  shades,  and  so  called  because  it 
is  woven  to  resemble  quilting  in  small  diamonds  and  more  elaborate 
designs.  This  is  the  specialUe  of  the  year,  and  shows  to  advantage 
in  ilresscs  trimmed  with  faille.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  natte  (viz., 
plaited),  the  patterns  into  which  it  is  woven  closely  resembling 
those  used  in  cane-wofk.  This  is  also  to  be  had  in  many  colours. 
Nothing  is  so  fashionable  as  plain  rich  silks,  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour  being  often  used,  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  are 
trimmed  requiring  a  large  quantity  of  the  material.  The  shades 
most  in  favour  for  day  wear  are  dark  in  tone,  viz. : — Browns,  such 
as  marron  (chestnut),  choco  (chocolate),  Spanish  brown,  tobacco, 
hois  d’avane  (wood  colour),  navy  blue,  indigo,  the  new  damson 
blue,  blue  black,  sahre  (viz.,  steel),  slate,  gris  Jtusse  (Uussian  grey), 
n^gre  (the  exact  shade  of  smok^  pearls),  various  tones  of  stone 
colour,  prune,  scahieuse,  five  shades  of  grenat  or  claret,  from  the 
darker  lines  to  bright  garnet  and  rich  lie  de  Bordeaux.’which  is,  in 
fact,  the  colour  of  port  wine,  petunia,  two  shades  of  heliotrope, 
pochard,  a  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  tones  culminating  in  a  light 
pink,  and  including  the  fashionable  f  raises  Ecrasees,  or  strawberries 
and  cream,  that  ])eculiar  cloudy  appearance  being  a  feature  in  the 
present  style  of  colour ;  together  with  greens,  from  myrtle  to  brighter 
and  more  metallic  shades,  sultan,  dahlia,  and  other  reddish  tints. 
For  evening  and  full  dress  morning  w'ear  there  are  some  1 6o  shades 
from  which  to  select.  For  example : —J’/eur  de  ptche  (peach), 
prairie  grass,  celadon,  reseda,  rouille  (viz.,  rust  colour),  very  rich, 
resembling  French  mustard  in  tone ;  chair  or  flesh  colour,  Hortense, 
sky  blue,  ponceau  (or  poppy),  rose  de  chine  (or  rich  rose  colour), 
cerise,  crevette  (the  colour  of  a  prawn),  and  gros  bleu.  These  can 
be  had  in  rich  faille  or  grosgrain  in  widths  varying  from  23  to  26 
inches,  at  5s.  9d.,  78.,  8s.,  10s.  6d.,  and  138.  6d.’' 

The  illustrations  give  a  capital  idea  of  the  toilette  and 
costumes,  and  the  letterpress  gives  a  clear  and  full 
account,  with  price,  of  each  article  illustrated  -,  this  is 
invaluable  to  ladies  who  have  not  yet  opened  an 
account  with  the  firm,  as  they  can  send  a  cheque  or 
order  with  their  letter.  Each  succeeding  number  of 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody’s  book  is  better  than 
the  previous  one,  and  considerable  care  is  taken  to 
render  this  little  work  really  useful.  It  is  sent  post 
free  for  seven  stamps,  and  gives  in  pleasing  form  a 
precis  of  the  modes  of  the  day. 

The  velveteens  of  this  firm  are  wonderfully  soft  and 
fine,  so  velvety,  in  fact,  that  I  do  not  think  any  lady 
will  regret  having  one  or  two  in  her  winter  wardrobe. 
A  rich  brown  velveteen  costs  4s.  9d.  per  yard ;  an 
olive  brown,  4s.  pd. ;  a  lie  de  vin,  5s. ;  a  gris-vert, 
5s.  6d.  ;  a  dark  blue,  5s.  pd. ;  a  purple,  5s. ;  a  ruby, 
4s.  9d. ;  a  nut-brown,  4s.  9d.  -,  all  these  are  27  inches 
wide.  These  are  all  of  lovely  shades,  and  will  make 
up  well  either  as  costumes,  as  plain  skirts,  or  as  polo¬ 
naise,  and  of  either  of  the  new  shapes. 

The  address  of  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody 
is  "Wigmore-street,  Qivendish-square. 

I  think  my  readers  must  have  gone  a  little  mad  upon 
the  subject  of  their  eyelashes,  for  I  have  had  so  many 
letters  upon  the  possibility  of  darkening  and  improving 
them.  I  do  indeed  pity  Snowdrop  if  she  is  correct 
in  stating  that  her  eyelashes  are  quite  white  ;  for  this  is 
not  pretty.  At  the  request  of  many  I  have  written  to 
Monsieur  Rimmel  (96,  Strand,  London)  to  ask  him  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  these  too  fair  dames.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Rimmel,  always  a  good  friend  to  Englishwomen, 
tells  me  of  Kohl,  which  is  so  much  used  by  Oriental 
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beauties  to  heighten  their  charms.  This  wondrous  Kohl, 
or  Kohol,  is  applied  to  the  eyes  with  a  curiously-shaped 
ivory  bodkin,  which  has  a  soft  covering  at  one  end,  and 
which  screws  into  a  little  ivory  box ;  this  can  be  sent 
post  free  for  gs.  yd.,  and  is  very  effective  in  turning 
fair  into  dark  lashes.  It  is  to  be  renewed  daily,  and 
will  not  come  off  on  the  mouchoir,  nor  wash  off  with 
tears,  unless  these  are  shed  in  abundance.  Now  I 
would  counsel  those  who  require,  or  who  fancy  they 
require,  beautifying,  to  purchase  the  Casket  of  Beauty, 
an  elegant  box  containing  the  following  necessaries  in 
this  agreeable  art : — I  box  Kohl,  I  eyebrow  pencil, 

1  pot  snow-white  cream,  l  pot  Hebe  bloom,  I  box 
perline,  l  box  velvetine,  l  pot  lip-salve,  I  bottle  lotion, 
I  cosmetique,  i  bottle  glycerine  —  ten  articles,  the 
whole  free  from  metallic  paint  or  any  other  injurious 
ingredient.  The  “  Casket  of  Beauty”  is  sold  at  2  Is. 

The  fashionable  needlework  is  still  braiding  In  beads 
and  various  fancy  braids.  Gifford’s  braids  are  very 
beautiful ;  I  had  a  sample  lot  sent  down  to  me  to  enable 
me  to  reply  to  queries  about  braiding.  The  Russia 
cashmere,  silk  Russia,  and  Russia  merino,  are  most  in 
request  for  mantles  and  vetements,  the  Alliance  fancy 
braids  for  table-borders,  slippers,  smoking-caps,  and 
small  articles  for  Christmas  trees  and  bazaars.  Every 
kind  of  braid  of  Gifford’s  make  can  be  had  of  Madame 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Co  vent-garden,  as  well 
as  traced  patterns  for  braiding  for  jackets,  cuirasses, 
tablier,  and  every  kind  of  braiding  and  embroidery. 
The  Moscowa  lace  is  quite  the  rage ;  ladies  should 
send  for  specimens,  it  is  so  quickly  worked  and  so 
very  effective. 

Miranda,  who  has  just  purchased  one  of  Mr.  J. 
Hassall’s  beautiful  combs,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they 
are  still  fashionable,  and,  indeed,  almost  necessary  with 
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the  Catogan  coiffure.  The  beautiful  shapes  and  finish 
of  these  combs  are  most  admirable,  and  they  really  do 
deserve  the  praises  Miranda  lavishes  upon  them. 

The  tortoiseshell  is  selected  from  the  best  specimens, 
and  neither  beauty  of  design  nor  delicate  finish  is 
wanted  to  render  these  combs  perfect. 

The  Catogan  does  not  require  much  hair,  but  demands 
a  pretty  bow  as  a  finish — 

“  Quand  on  n’a  pas  bcancoup  dc  chevcux, 
l.'n  catogan  vaut  inicux  qu’unc  queue,” 

the  old  rhyme  says,  and  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  21,  New  Bond-street,  has  the 
Catogan  coiffure,  either  plaited,  twisted,  curled,  or 
covered  with  bows.  To  thicken  the  hair  and  increase 
its  growth  and  strength  Susanna  must  use  Douglas’s 
Hair  Ixition  and  Lime  Cream  on  alternate  mornings,  so 
as  to  strengthen,  stimulate,  and  nourish  the  roots  by 
turns.  This  treatment  is  unfailing  in  restoring  fallinghair, 
and  of  this  I  can  speak  personally,  for  my  hair  began  to 
come  off  during  my  illness,  and  one  week’s  application 
of  the  lotion  and  cream  stopped  the  fall.  I  observe  a 
great  quantity  of  young  hair  growing,  and  believe  it  to 
be  due  to  the  virtues  of  the  treatment.  Few  minor 
evils  are  so  vexatious  as  the  loss  of  one’s  hair  must  be, 
and  so  at  the  first  intimation  of  such  a  catastrophe  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  it  is  to  him  that  I  advise 
the  ladies  to  apply  who  have  written  this  month  about 
their  hair.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  hair  often  falls,  I  am 
told  ;  but  it  must  be  prevented  from  departing  without 
reason. 

Again  I  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  corre¬ 
spondents,  for  I  am  still  only  in  the  convalescent  ward, 
and  have  not  yet  regained  strength  or  spirits. 

The  Silkworm. 


WRIGHT’S  “CHEERFUL”  GAS  STOVES. 


Wright’s  “  Cheerful”  Gas  Stoves,  Producing 
ALL  THE  Appearance  of  an  Open  Fire,  Without 
Smoke  or  Smell. — The  merit  of  these  patent  gas¬ 
heating  stoves  consists  in  the  simple  arrangement  for 
producing  a  powerful  reflected  heat  with  a  small  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas,  at  the  same  tme  being  totally  free 
from  smoky  or  unpleasant  smells,  and  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  effect  as  from  a  clear  and  brilliant  open  coal 
fire.  The  outer  case  of  the  stove  consists  of  orna¬ 
mental  cast  iron,  within  which  is  fixed  a  curved, 
powerful,  polished  metal  reflector,  of  copper ;  above 
the  reflector,  and  concealed  by  the  ornamental  casting, 
is  an  iron  pipe  with  a  few  small  gas  jets,  which,  burning 
horizontally  beneath  an  iron  radiating  plate,  deflects 
the  heat  to  the  polished  reflector  below,  from  which  it 
is  diffused  into  the  apartment.  Above  the  radiating 
plate  is  a  chamber  for  storing  the  heat,  into  this  there 
is  a  continuous  stream  of  fresh  air  from  the  back  of  the 
stove,  which  passes  warmed  through  the  perforated  top 


into  the  apartment.  It  will  be  found  by  a  little  expe¬ 
rience,  that  after  the  stove  has  become  heated  the 
quantity  of  gas  necessary  to  keep  it  in  full  force  may  be 
reduced.  We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  Round 
Gas  Cooker,  which  has  a  large  atmospheric  ring  burner, 
and  an  open-work  hot  plate  on  the  top.  It  is  a  very 
great  improvement,  and  enables  a  saucepan  or  steamer 
to  be  placed  wholly  over  the  burner,  or  to  be  partly 
removed  so  as  to  be  kept  simmering.  With  one  of 
these  cookers  and  one  of  the  round  steamers,  a  dinner 
can  be  cooked  for  twelve  persons,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  “ 
2d.  for  gas.  This  stove  can  roast  a  joint  of  meat,  and 
bake  two  pies,  a  pair  of  fowls  being  cooked  in  the 
steamer,  while  vegetables  and  a  pudding  can  be  steaming 
in  the  top  division  of  the  steamer,  with  two  saucepans 
also  boiling,  and  the  whole  not  costing  id.  per  hour 
for  gas. 

These  stoves  can  be  obtained  of  John  Gill  and  Co., 
299,  Oxford-street,  W. 
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—Border  for  Cigar- 
Cutter  (527). 


-Border  for  Inkstand 
(528). 


531. — Detail  of  Foot  for  Card-Tray  (534), 


-Embroidered  Edging  for  Underlinen. 


-Embroiixred  Edging  for  Underlinen. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


51*. — HALF-MorENixo  Toilette 
Of  black  alpaca.  Tlie  skirt  pleated  iii  front,  with  drawn  robing 
at  the  side,  and  flounce  at  the  back.  Polonaise  forming  a  tahlier 
front,  raised  at  the  sides,  and  finished  by  flounces.  Sleeves  trinnnetl 
with  drawn  bouillons.  Sleeveless  Watteau  vetemeut,  with  flounced 
drapei^  crossing  the  back.  Beaded  tulle  and  velvet  bonnet.  Tulle 
veil. 

513. — Lingerie  and  Bonnets. 

I.  Bruges  lace  coiflure,  ruched  with  bows  of  riblwn  scahia 
colour.  Garland  of  i)cach-blossom,  fastened  at  the  back  under 
a  bow. 

1.  Demi-saisou  bonnet  of  black  beaded  tulle,  soft  crown,  front 
flat  on  the  hair,  wreath  of  bows,  and  handsome  feather.  The  front 
of  the  bonnet  has  a  jet  ornament  with  chains  of  beads  iuterhiced 
among  the  bows. 

3.  Nightgown  plasti-on  of  lougcloth  or  cambric ;  the  drawn  rows 
are  divided  by  stitched  rouleaux.  The  plastron  is  edged  by  a 
rouleau  and  narrow  flounce.  Turned-down  collar. 

4.  Chemise  top,  forming  a  short  sleeve  without  epaulette.  It  is 
composed  of  pleats,  edging,  and  insertion  of  broderie  Anglaise. 
Neck  and  sleeves  are  finished  with  the  same  embroidery. 

5.  Dark  blue  felt  bonnet,  the  shape  recalling  that  of  the  Belle 
Bourbonuaise.  This  Ixmnet  is  trimmed  with  a  tuft  of  rosebuds  in 
front,  the  crown  edged  hy  a  lighter  blue  ribbon,  with  tuft  of  bows 
and  roses  at  the  side. 

6.  Collar  with  turned-down  fronts,  and  high  back  of  linen, 
stitched  and  embroidered.  The  front  is  trimmed  to  match. 

7.  Sleeve  to  match  the  collar  (No.  6),  composed  of  insertion 
and  edging. 

8.  Dressy  cap  of  black  tulle,  siK)ttc<l  with  white  bugles,  trimmed 
with  bows  of  ribbon  and  white  and  black  lace,  flowers,  and  small 
feather.  Lace  strings. 

514. — Toilette  toe  a  Wedding. 

Dress  of  Irish  iioplin  the  new  maroon  shade;  plain  demi-long 
skirt,  with  bias  velvet  bauds  as  robiugs,  fastened  by  artistic  buttons 
of  carved  pearl.  Corsage  with  deep  basque  in  front,  trimmed  to 
match,  and  drai>cd  tunic  back.  Sleeves  with  velvet  paremeuts; 
velvet  fichu,  lined  with  poplin,  and  trimmed  with  deep  fringe. 
Bonnet  of  novel  form,  trimmed  with  brown  velvet,  and  covered 
with  white  and  brown  fiowers. 

S15. — Beidesmaid’s  Costume 

Of  white  grenadine  over  rose-coloured  silk  (or  alpaca),  the  skirt 
edged  with  a  deep  flounce,  the  corsage  trimmed  with  rose-coloured 
silk  and  bows  of  ribbon.  Sleeves  to  match.  White  rice  straw  hat, 
with  gauze  crown  and  wreath  of  ribbon  pinked  and  closely  ruched. 

516. — Linoeeie. 

1.  Chemisette  of  nainsook,  with  reversed  collar  of  embroidered 
insertion  and  lace  edging. 

z.  Nightgown  front  formetl  of  narrow  tucks,  embroidery,  and 
embroidered  frills. 

3.  Chemisette  with  wide  sailor  collar,  edged  with  black  braid  and 
black  embroidery,  executed  in  filoselle  upon  fine  Irish  linen. 

517. — Sleeveless  Tunic. 

This  useful  vetement  is  composed  of  two  parts,  jacket  and  tunic. 
The  jacket  is  trimmed  with  jet  medallions.  The  tunic  is  beaded 
richly  with  jet  on  all  the  flowers  of  the  SjMiuish  lace.  Tlie  tunic  is 
drap^,  to  match  the  neck  ribbon  and  dress,  by  a  wide  faille  bow. 

518. — Deessy  Disnee  Toilet. 

Mauve  faille  skirt,  pleated  front,  flounced  at  the  back,  each  flounce 
edged  with  paler  silk,  robings  of  pale  mauve,  with  bows  of  the  same 
colour  m  creiic  de  chine.  An  India  muslin  tunic  forms  a  rounded 
apron  front  and  long  tunic  back,  the  whole  Ix'iug  etlgetl  by  jmle 
mauve  faille  and  deep  white  lace.  Mauve  cuirasse  with  pinked 
basques,  muslin  sleeve  with  double  flounce,  and  mauve  ribbon.  Lace 
ruffle. 

519.— L.vdy’s  Toilet  and  Giel’s  Costume. 

I.  Blue  merino  dress.  A  tunic  simulated  by  wide  and  narrow 
black  velvet  and  fringe.  Corsage  polonaise  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  velvet  sash  draping  the  tunic. 

z.  Hep  dress  of  two  shades  of  brown,  the  darker  shade  eilging 
the  dress  and  trimming  the  front  and  side  robings.  The  whole  skirt 
is  pleated.  Jacket  txxlice  trimmed  to  match.  ‘  Brown  ribbon  bow 
in  the  hair.  This  dress  fastens  at  the  back. 


S20. — Lingeeie  and  Cuapeaux. 

1.  High  curved  collar  of  white  linen. 

2.  Page  honnet  of  grey  terry  velvet,  the  front  ruches,  the  crown 
soft ;  a  velvet  drapery  divides  the  two  parts  and  finishes  at  the  back 
with  a  bow  and  falling  ends. 

3.  Ruched  collar,  with  jiibot  of  white  muslin  with  hem-stitched 
Ijorder.  Surah  foulard  cravat  and  Colin  bow'. 

4.  Bonnet  of  black  felt,  with  borders  Ixmnd  with  faille ;  under  the 
front  a  wreath  of  ribliou  loops  and  bow.  Handsome  feather  fastened 
under  a  stylish  bow. 

5.  Marion  Delorme  collar  of  white  linen,  square  corners,  and 
coloured  cravat. 

6.  Brown  velvet  Iwnnct,  with  Havana  faille  borders  and  trimming, 
at  the  back  a  bow  of  mingled  faille  and  velvet.  Tuft  of  plumes  and 
aigrette. 

7.  Under-bodice  of  fine  iicrcale,  the  front  trimmed  with  pleats, 
English  embroidery,  and  buttons. 

8.  White  linen  sleeve  with  double  cull’,  one  pleated,  one  plain, 
both  mounted  on  the  same  band. 

9.  Under-sleeve  of  white  linen,  bouillon  between  two  buttoned 
bauds.  Cull'  hem-stitched  and  pleated. 

S’ I. — CouNTEY  Costumes. 

1.  Dark  barege  skirt,  with  deep  flounce  with  triple  heading. 
Homespun  polonaise  tunic,  trimmed  with  velvet  bands  and  buttons. 
The  jacket  covered  by  bands,  and  made  with  velvet  collar  and  cuffs. 
Felt  bonnet,  with  velvet  bow  and  bird’s  wing. 

2.  (Silk  juj)ou,  trimmeil  with  fluting,  flounces,  and  Imuillons. 
Matclasse  jacket  and  demi-train  skirt,  trimmed  with  velvet  collar 
and  paremeut.  Velvet  hat,  with  binl  and  veil. 

522  and  523. — Beblin  Woek  Boedees  foe  Baskets,  &c. 

These  Ixirders  arc  intended  for  baskets,  flower-stands,  &c.  They 
are  worked  on  a  canvas  ground,  with  the  following  colours  for 
beads: — No.  523,  z  shades  of  grey,  crystal,  alabaster,  chalk  white, 
black,  gold.  For  No.  522,  black,  blue,  gold,  crystal,  chalk  white. 
If  worked  with  Berlin  wool  they  should  be  .shades  of  oak. 

524. — Ceochet  Squaee  foe  Counteepanes,  &c. 

Commence  from  the  side  with  a  foundation  chain  of  44  stitches. 

1st  to  4th  row  :  Double  crochet.  1  chain  at  the  beginning  of  each 
row,  which  is  left  unnoticetl. 

5th  row  :  4  times  alternately  3  double,  i  sjiot.  For  the  latter  4 
treble  on  the  right  side  of  the  s<]uare,  and  in  the  next  stitch  of  the 
last  row  but  1  miss  i,  then  6  double.  This  completes  the  half  of  the 
row  ;  the  second  half  is  worked  in  the  contrary  order.  Crochet  in 
the  same  way  as  far  as  the  1 7th  row. 

6th  row :  4  times  alternately  3  double,  i  treble  in  the  following 
stitch  of  the  last  row  but  i,  which  was  passed  over  by  a  spot,  miss  4 
treble,  6  double. 

7tii  row :  5  double,  2  twice  alternately,  i  spot  (sec  row  $),  miss  i, 
3  double,  then  sjwt  like  the  above,  miss  i,  8  double. 

8th  row  :  S  double,  twice  alternately  1  treble  in  the  stitch  of  the 
last  row  but  one  which  was  passed  over  by  a  spot,  miss  4,  3  double, 
then  I  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last  row  but  i,  miss  i  spot,  8 
double. 

9th  row :  3  times  alternately  3  double,  i  spot  in  the  next  stitch  of 
the  last  row  but  one,  miss  1,  then  10  double. 

loth  row  :  3  times  alternately  3  double,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch 
of  the  last  row  but  one,  miss  i  sjiot,  9  double,  i  treble  in  the  free 
part  of  the  next  stitch  in  the  last  row  but  two  on  the  right  side  of 
the  square,  miss  i. 

11th  row  :  S  double,  i  spot  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last  row  but 
one,  miss  i,  3  double,  i  spot  as  before,  miss  i,  12  double. 

1 2th  row  :  S  double,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last  row  but 
one,  miss  i  sjmt,  3  double,  i  treble  as  before,  missing  i  s|)ot,  9  double, 
2  treble  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  siiuare  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last 
row  but  2,  miss  2  stitches,  i  double. 

13th  row:  Twice  alternately  3  double,  i  spot  as  before, miss i, 
14  double. 

14th  row  :  Twice  alternately  3  double,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch 
of  the  last  row  but  one,  miss  i  spot,  9  double,  z  treble  on  the  right 
side  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last  row  but  two,  miss  2,  2  double. 

15th  row  :  S  double,  i  spot  as  Wfore,  miss  i,  16  double. 

1 6th  row :  5  double,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last  row  but 
one,  miss  i  sjiot,  9  double,  2  treble  in  tlie  next  stitches  of  the  last  row 
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but  two,  ulisg  2,  2  double,  2  treble  in  tlie  2  ne.\t  stitches  of  the  last 
row  but  two,  miss  2,  i  double. 

17th  row:  3  double,  i  spot  as  before,  miss  i,  18  double. 

1 8  th  row:  3  double,  i  treble  in  the  last  row  but  one,  miss  i  spot,  9 
double,  2  treble  in  the  last  row  but  two,  miss  2,  2  double,  a  treble  in 
the  last  row  but  two,  miss  2,  2  double,  f  3,  then  miss  2.  This  eom- 
]>lete8  the  larger  part  of  the  row ;  for  the  other  part  erocbet  back 
from  t  to  the  loginning  in  contrary  order.  All  rows  with  even 
numbers  up  to  34  inclusive  are  crocheted  in  the  same  manner,  which 
will  not  be  mentioned. 

19th  row:  Double  crochet  (35  stitches).  All  rows  with  uneven 
numbers  are  crocheteil  in  the  same  way  up  to  33  inclusive. 

20th  row :  1 1  double,  twice  alternately  2  treble  in  the  last  row 
but  2,  miss  2.  2  double,  then  3  chain,  f  i  double. 

22nd  row  :  9  double  twice  alternately,  2  treble  in  the  last  row  but 
2,  miss  2,  2  double,  then  3  chain,  i  doul)le,  t  3  chain. 

24th  row :  7  chain,  twice  alternately  2  treble  in  the  last  row'  but 
2,  miss  2;  2  double,  then  3  chain,  i  double,  chain,  t  1  double. 

26th  row :  S  double,  2  treble  in  the  last  row  but  2,  miss  2 ;  2 
double,  then  twice  alternately  3  chain,  i  double,  +  then  3  chain. 

28th,  30th,  32nd,  and  34th  rows :  Same  ns  24th,  22nd,  20th,  and 
1 8th.  In  the  beginning  ami  end  of  the  34th  row  i  double  is 
substituted  for  i  treble,  and  in  the  centre  2  chain  for  3  chain, 
missing  3  instead  of  2. 

The  3Sth,  37th,  39th,  41st,  43rd,  4Sth,  and  47th  rows :  Same  as 
17th,  15th,  13th,  nth,  9th,  7th,  and  5th  rows. 

The  36th,  38th,  40th,  42nd,  44th,  and  46th  rows:  Same  as  16th, 
14th,  I2th,  10th,  8th,  and  6th  rows.  In  the  corner-pieces  the 
number  of  double  crochet,  and  of  the  single  treble  stitches  which 
pass  over  a  spot,  must  be  altered  accoi'ding  as  tbc  sbajm  reepnres. 

48th  row :  I  double  in  every  double,  i  treble  in  every  missed 
stitch. 

49th  and  50th  rows  :  Double  crochet.  This  completes  the  s<iuare. 
Then  crochet  round  a  border  as  follows  : — 

1st  round:  Double  erocbet. 

2nd  round:  4  chain,  the  fti'st  3  to  form  i  treble,  :dternately  1 
treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i,  i  chain.  In  the  chain  stitch  at 
each  corner,  3  treble,  separated  by  2  chain  between  each.  Close 
with  a  slip  stitch. 

S25. — L.tcE  Teijimixo  foe  Ficnrs,  &c. 

This  cftective  trimming  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  fine  black  net 
with  an  applique  of  crape.  The  outlines  are  sewn  on  with  several 
rows  of  black  silk,  and  the  circles  and  outer  edges  are  worked  in 
buttonhole  stitch. 

526. 

tMBEOIDEEED  ALPHABET  FOE  MaEKIXG  HaNDKEECIIIEFS,  &C. 

This  pretty  floral  alphabet  is  very  suitable  for  handkerchiefs, 
table-napkins,  &c. ;  it  is  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

527  and  529. — CiGAB-CCTTEB 

Of  black  polisheil  wood,  fitted  with  a  wheel  and  a  knife.  Under¬ 
neath  the  wheel  is  a  smalt  trough  to  receive  the  ends  when  cut  otf, 
and  above  is  a  sm.oll  match-case.  Hound  the  f(X)t  is  an  embroidery 
worked  in  cross  stitch  with  black,  blue,  gold,  and  crystiil  beads. 

528  and  530. — Inkstand  of  Oafdised  Silveb, 

With  thermometer.  An  embroidery  in  cross  stitch,  of  which  we 
give  the  design  in  illustration  528,  is  worketl  on  a  ground  of 
moderate-sized  canvas  with  blue,  gold,  and  black  l)eads,  and  scarlet 
and  green  silk. 

532  and  533. — Embeoideeed  Edgings  fob  Undeblixen,  &c. 

Transfer  the  design,  and  work  the  embroidery  in  satin,  overcast, 
lace,  or  button-hole  stitch.  The  ground  should  be  batiste,  lawn, 
or  mull  muslin. 

534.— Cabd-Teat. 

Tlie  stand  is  of  fine  black  jmlisheil  cane,  and  the  concave  trays  of 
white  plaited  horseliair,  with  a  Imrder  of  scarlet  cane.  The  foot  is 
of  cardboard  coveretl  with  black  s.itin,  and  embroideri>d  in  j)oint 
russe  with  white  and  scarlet  silk  and  gold  thn-ad.  The  squares 
arc  of  gold  thread,  and  the  centre  spots  of  scarlet  silk.  The 
remaining  stitch  is  knotted  stitch.  Hound  the  edges  are  scarlet 
glass  beads,  sewn  on  with  gold  thread.  ' 

S3S  and  536. — Lace  Isseetions  foe  V'eils,  &c. 

Insertions,  specially  inteiuhsl  for  veils,  fichus,  &c.  The  ground 
is  plain  net,  and  the  jiattern  is  d:irned  with  white  thread  or  black 
silk,  the  tendrils  and  stems  being  embroidered  in  lace  stitch. 


537. — Mat  fob  Toilet-Table. 

Tlie  ground  of  this  pretty  mat  is  a  clear  grey  linen,  with  an 
applique  of  dark  gri“en  clotli.  Tlie  embroidery  is  worked  with 
three  shades  of  grey  silk  in  satin  overcast  and  chain  stitch.  The 
Vandykes  are  edged  with  two  rows  of  chain  stitch.  Tlie  mat  w 
then  lined  with  cardboard  and  white  tafl'eta.s,  and  finished  otf  with 
a  fringe. 

537A  to  S39. — Fanct  Woek-Hasket. 

This  pretty  and  novel  object  has  for  its  interior  the  half  hollow 
ball  of  gutta-pereba  or  indiarubber,  wbicb  measures  10  or  1 1  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  lined  inside  with  blue  tafletaa.  The  outside 
cover  consists  of  alternately  crossway  stripes  of  bine  taffetas  and 
Manilla  braid.  The  upper  part  of  the  basket  terminates  in  a  net  of 
blue  corded  silk,  cmbroidereil  (see  illustration  537)  with  white  silk. 
This  netting  is  worked  on  a  half-inch  mesh,  with  double  silk;  it  lias 
20  rounds  along  a  foundation  of  42  stitches,  and  is  netted  so  as  to 
form  2  knots  in  every  stitch,  the  first  knot  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  second  without  the  mesh.  The  last  8  rounds  are  turned  down 
ell  revers  and  edged  toji  and  liottom  with  a  crochet  border  of  white 
silk  as  follows  : — Alternately  S  treble,  i  double.  (See  illustraUoii 
538.)  The  strap  consists  of  Manilla  braid  :ind  cardlxaird,  and  lias  an 
embroidery  of  white  silk.  Hound  the  upper  jiart  of  the  gntta- 
percha  the  ba.sket  is  fitted  w  ith  a  steel  rim,  and  is  finished  off  w  ith 
Ixjws  of  blue  taffetas. 

540. — Knitted  Gaitee  foe  Cuildeen  feom  Fovb  to  Six 
Yeabs  Old. 

This  gaiter  is  knitted  with  single  Hcrlin  wool,  partly  the  short 
and  partly  the  long  way.  Hcgin  from  the  top  and  knit  32  rounds 
on  a  chain  of  56  stitches,  alternately  knit  2,  purl  2.  33rd  to  38th 
rounds  knitted.  39th  and  40th  rounds  jmrled.  4i8t  to  43rd  rounds 
knitted.  Re-1  )eat  17  tinu-s  the  39th  to  43rd  rounds,  decreamng  x 
stitch  at  the  beginning  and  before  the  lust  stitch  but  i  of  the  13th, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  repetition  in  the  last  round.  After  the  lust 
pattern  round,  3  rounds  knittctl,  and  28  rounds  alternately  knit  2, 
purl  2.  Tlien  take  1 2  stitches  on  separate  needles  and  knit  for  the 
het-1  to  and  fro  idong  the  24  stitclu-s  16  rows,  altematiiy  knit  2, 
purl  2.  Then  take  the  8  marginal  stitches  on  each  side  the  heel  on 
separate  neiHllcs,  and  knit  witli  all  the  stitches  the  foot  and  gusset, 
the  latter  being  knitted  plain,  and  the  foot,  knit  2,  purl  2,  decrease 
in  I'very  other  row  till  all  the  stitches  of  the  gusset  are  used.  Then 
knit  on  the  fiwt  alone  for  23  rows,  decreasing  i  stitch  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  4th,  18th,  and  2oth  rows.  Then  take  up  all 
the  stitches  and  knit  6  rounds  plain,  4  rounds  knit  i,  purl  1,  and  1 
round  knit  i.  Cast  off  and  finish  with  a  leather  strap. 

541. — Knitted  Gaitee  foe  Cuildben  feom  Fodb  to  Six 
Yeabs  Old. 

Commence  from  the  top  with  a  foundittion  of  80  stitches,  and 
knit  round  as  follows : — For  the  Itortler,  24  rounds  alternately  knit 
2,  purl  2.  2Sth  to  27th  rounds  knitU-d.  28th  round :  Knit  1,  purl  2. 
Kejieat  25  time-s  the  25th  to  tlie  28th  round,  decreasing  by  1  stitch 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  last  round,  in  the  13th,  isth,  17th, 
I9th,2ist,  23rd,  and  2Sth  repetitions.  Then  follow  3  roundis  knitted,  , 
3  rounds  purlc-d,  3  rounds  knitted,  and  3  rounds  alternately  knit  2, 
purl  2.  He|)eat  6  times  the  last  6  rounds,  reversing  the  poaitum  of 
the  stitches  in  the  jaittem  rounds.  Tlien  follows  i  round,  and  the 
first  25  stitches  of  the  next  round,  knitted;  turn  the  work  and  cast 
off  these  25,  and  the  following  25  stitches.  Then  cast  on  is  new' 
stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  along  them  for  the  heel,  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  pattern,  always  slipping  the  first  stitch,  and  knitting  the  last 
so  that  it  appears  knitted  on  the  right  side.  In  every  other  row 
knit  together  the  last  stitch  and  the  maiginal  stitch  on  the  side  of 
the  heel  where  the  stitches  were  ca.st  off.  Wlien  all  the  cast-off 
stitches  have  been  knitted  the  heel  is  completed,  and  along  the 
remaining  stitches  48  rows  in  the  above  design  are  knitted  to  form 
the  foot,  decreasing  by  i  stitch  at  the  l>eginning  and  end  of  crery 
third  row'.  Then  knit  all  along  the  stitches  in  the  round,  1  row- 
knitted  ;  2nd  and  3rd  alternately  knit  2,  pm-l  2  ;  3rd  to  5th  ronn^ 
knitted.  For  the  strip  of  trimming  with  the  buttons,  which  is 
turned  outw  ards  over  the  gaiter,  knit  to  and  fro  on  a  foundation 
chain  of  48  stitches,  as  follows: — ist  row:  Knitted.  2nd  row:  6 
times  alteniately  knit  i,  cotton  forwanl,  knit  3,  knit  3  together, 
knit  2,  cotton  forward.  3rd  row:  Purled.  4th  row;  Like  U:e 
2nd.  5  th  row' :  Purled.  Cast  off  and  finish  with  a  strap. 

S42  and  543. — Headed  Teimmino  fob  Dbesses,  &c. 

This  pretty  wlging  and  insertion  is  made  of  fine  silk  cord,  with 
s  mall  loops  on  one  side  and  round  lieads  on  the  other ;  it  is  veiy 
effective  for  trimming  dresses,  Ac. 
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Embroidered  Netting  for  Work-Basket  (539) 


■Detail  of  Netting  for  Work-Basket  (539) 


Knitted  Gaiter. 


•Knitted  Gaiter. 


■Fancy  Work-Basket. 


. — Beaded  Trimming 
FOR  Dresses,  &c. 


. — Beaded  Trimming 
FOR  Dresses,  &c. 


ADED  Point  Lace  Border  for  Mantles,  Dresses,  &c. 


B 
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!S, — Embroidered  Edging 

FOR  UnDERLISEN,  &C. 


j. — Embroidered  Edging 
FOR  Underlinen,  &c. 


Crochet  Rosette  for  Antimacassars. 


). — Monogram  for 
Handkerchief. 


. — Monogram  for 
Handkerchief. 


550.— >MoecowA  Lace  Insertion. 
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.  544. — Beaded  Poiht  Lace  Bobdeb  fob  Mahtles,  Dbesses, 
Paletots,  &c. 

the  design  on  tracing  p^per  and  sew  on  the  black  point 
hoe  braid,  then  work  the  Venetian  bars  and  the  lace  stitches. 
Ornament  the  braid  with  small  bngics,  and  finish  oft'  with  a  pearl 
edging. 

545  and  546. — Evbboidered  Edoinos. 

Erabrtridcretl  edgings  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  on  a 
ground  of  mull  and  b^Lste.  The  scallops  arc  button -hole  stitched. 

547. — Cbochet  Rosette. 

Make  a  chain  of  9  stitches  and  close  into  a  circle. 

1st  round:  18  double  crochet. 

ind  round:  2  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  1  slip  stitch,  12  chain, 
I  double  in  the  3nl  of  the  12  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  5th  of 
the  12  fhain,  *15  chmn,  1  double  in  the  6th  of  the  15  chain,  5  chain, 
1  double  in  ^  8th  of  the  15  chain,  2  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  join  to 
the  two  upper  parts  of  the  16th  double  of  the  first  round,  2  chain,  1 
purl,  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  8th  of  the  1$  chain  in  which  i  double 
was  crocheted,  5  chain,  1  double  in  the  10th  of  the  15  chain;  repea 

4  times  from  *,  jmning  as  required. 

3rd  round :  Turn  the  work,  •  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  double 
in  the  next  stitch  but  one ;  the  last  double  is  crocheted  where  the 
double  crodiet  was  worked  in  the  last  round,  i  double  in  the  first  of 
the  5  chain,  5  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  stitch  hut  three,  1  double  ; 
repeat  4  times  from  *,  then  3  times  alternately  J  chain,  i  double  in 
the  next  stitch  but  one,  10  chain,  join  the  centre  stitch  to  the  last 
doubleof  the  2nd  round,  1  doable  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted, 

5  chain,  i  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  first  12  chain  of  the  2nd 
ronnd,  2  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  1  slip  stitch.  Fasten  and  cut  the 
thread. 

4th  ronnd :  With  a  new  thread  i  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of 
the  3  SRillops  of  5  chain,  15  chain ;  repeat . 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ODR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  “  FAHEMCE”  sofa  CUSHION. 

This  prettT  sofa  cushion  is  worked  with  single  Berlin 
wool  on  medium-sized  canvas  in  common  cross-stitch. 
The  colours  are  chosen  of  soft  shades,  and  harmonise 
well  with  the  white  grounding,  which  would  look  best 
is  filoselles  ;  but  for  «  more  useful  pillow  we  should 
advise  the  grounding  to  be  of  claret. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta- street,  Covent- 
garden,  supplies  the  material  to  work  the  above  in 
wool  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free ; — 20  inches  of  canvas, 

2  skeins  of  brown  wool,  2  of  2nd  shade,  l  grd 
shade,  2  of  light  green,  2  of  2nd  shade,  2  of  grd 
shade,  I  of  5th  shade,  i  light  violet,  3  of  2nd  shade, 

2  of  3rd  sh^e,  I  eadi  of  the  three  shades  of  red,  l 
each  of  three  shades  of  blue-green,  I  of  black,  and 
24  of  white  or  claret  for  grounding.  Commencing 
panem,  is.  extra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OCR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLA*]^. 

WEDOfNC  TOILETTEt. 

I.  Bride’s  co^mes  of  white  Sicilienne.  Plain  train  , 
skirt.  Bodice  t^ien  en  chAU^  edged  with  crepe  lisse, 
Medici  sash ,  and  passementerie  fringe.  The  basques  are 
square  in  front,  long  at  the  back,  forming  two  square  sash 
ends,  rounded  at  the  angles.  A  “  cockscomb”  bow 
of  scalloped  faill«  joins  the  two  ends  of  the  basques. 
Comet  sleeves  covered  with  fringe,  lace,  and  bow. 
Diadem  of  bridal  flowers.  Bouquet  to  match.  Long 
veil  of  illusion. 


5th  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  i  chain,  alternately  i  treble  d- 
in  the  next  stitch  but  one,  2  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble,  1  chain,  i  slip 
stitch. 

6th  round  :  Double  crochet.  ' 

7th  round  :  *  i  double,  5  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  9  chain,  i  purl 
downwards,  5  chain,  miss  9 ;  repeat  1 1  times  from  *,  l  slip  stitch. 

8th  round  :  3  slip  stitches,' 3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  ehain  in  the 
next  stitch  but  one,  *  3  times  alternately  i  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble, 

5  chain,  i  treble  where  the  last  was  crocheted,  4  times  alternately 
I  chain,  miss  1,  i  treble,  miss  5,  i  treble,  1  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble; 
repeat  1 1  times  from  *.  In  the  last  repetition,  instead  of  the  2  last 
treble  stitches,  crochet  i  slip  stitch. 

9th  round :  1  slip  stitch,  •  twice  alternately  3  double,  i  purl ; 
then  3  double,  i  purl,  i  double  where  the  3rd  of  the  last  3  double 
was  crocheted,  twice  alternately  3  double,  i  purl ;  then  3  double ; 
rejieat  ii  times  from  *.  Join  with  a  slip  stitch. 

548  and  549. — ^Monogb.wis  foe  Handkebchiefs. 

Monograms  worketl  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  for  handker¬ 
chiefs,  table-napkins,  &c. 

5  SO- — Moscowa  Lace  Inseetioh. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  new  lace  spokeu  of  by  the  Silk- 
WOEM  in  last  month’s  “  Spinnings  in  Town.”  Our  design  is  a  border 
suitable  for  antimacassars,  curtains,  and  many  purposes.  The 
design  is  traced  on  prepared  linen,  and  the  braid  is  tacked  e\'only 
on  the  outlines  and  then  joined  together  by  bars  worked  in  chain 
stitch  with  a  small  picot  in  centre  of  e.ich  bw ;  the  centres  ai’e  filled 
with  a  variety  of  button-hole  stitches,  wlieels,  or  point  de  reprise. 
The  bniid  may  be  hail  in  butf  and  white,  both  with  or  without  the 
picot  edge,  and  may  be  had  wholesale  of  Messrs.  Kulp  and  Co., 
Newgate-street,  retail  of  Madame  Gouband,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C. 


2.  Toilette  of  married  lady.  Dress  of  pearl-grey 
and  violet  faille.  Train  skirt  of  grey  faille,  set  in  nun- 
pleats,  the  front  trimmed  with  numerous  bias  of  violet  ' 
faille ;  a  lace  flounce  is  placed  below  the  three  highest 
bias.  Short  apron  of  bias  pleatings  and  bow,  tied  at  the  '  = 
back  by  a  wide  violet  sash.  Grey  faUle  bodice  open  e/t  i 
c6JU,  covered  at  the  top  by  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu, 
edged  with  lace,  and  forming  a  Medici  rulf  at  the  neck. 
Violet  parements  and  white  lace  at  the  edge  of  the 
sleeves.  White  crinoline  bonnet,  trimmed  with  violets 
and  tea-roses,  and  black  lace  lappet. 

3.  Dress  for  little  girl  (8  years).  Short  blue  silk  ; 
skirt,  trimmed  in  front  by  three  pleatings,  placed  apart  -, 

at  the  back  the  skirt  is  box-pleated.  Louis  XV.  revers 
and  jacket  of  blue  velvet  with  silk  sleeves.  Irish  point 
collv.  Rice-straw  hat,  bordered  with  blue  velvet,  with 
tuft  of  roses  in  front  and  at  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 

CUIRASSE  BODICE  AND  AUMONl^KE. 

Our  pattern  may  be  made  of  cashmere,  merino,  or  1 

lace.  It  should  be  beaded  or  braided  all  over.  There  | 

are  now  several  lands  of  fancy  bead  trimming  similar  to  j 

insertion,  which  can  be  run  on  in  straight  rows,  so  that  | 

the  stylish  garment  may  be  quickly  made  at  home.  ] 

The  aumdniere  is  of  velvet,  edged  with  beaded  fringe,  is 

and  suspended  to  the  velvet  waistband  by  narrow  straps.  \  ■ 
The  pattern  consists  of  four  pieces — viz.,  the  front,  half  1 

of  back,  back  and  lapel  of  pocket  (this  latter  is  indicated  | 

by  a  notch  where  it  is  turned  over),  front  of  pocket.  ; 

For  illustration  see  October  “  Spinnings  in  Town.”  \ 


in  BerJiii  wool. 
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GARDENING— NOVEMBER. 


The  Gardener's  Magazine  says  of  Messrs.  Dick  Rad- 
clyfFe  and  Co.’s  floral  decorations  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Theatre,  season  1874 — “  Any  of  our  friends  who 
are  as  yet  not  persuaded  that  real  plants  and  flowers  are 
more  beautiful,  even  under  powerful  gaslight,  and  amid 
brilliant  mural  decorations,  than  the  best  that  can  be 


neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  the  ferneries  in  the 
recesses,  a  large  rustic  fountain  has  been  erected  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  this  is  unique  in  its  way. 
The  fountain  is  surrounded  with  a  bank  of  ornamental 
plants,  and  at  equal  distances,  rising  out  of  the  bank  of 
plants,  are  huge  blocks  of  ice,  which  not  onlydifluse  amost 


painted  or  modelled  by  the  hand  of  man,  are  advised  to 
accept  the  hint  afforded  by  the  subjoined  engraving  to 
go  and  see  and  judge  for  themselves.  Indeed,  if  they 
trust  to  descriptions  and  pictures  they  will  be  led  astray, 
for  we  cannot  reproduce  for  our  readers  the  music,  the 
company,  the  magnificent  edifice,  or  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  ferns  and  fountains, 
that  combine  to  render  M.  Ri¬ 
viere’s  promenade  concerts  so 
immensely  attractive  as  they 
are  and  have  been  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  The  sub¬ 
joined  figure  very  poorly  re¬ 
presents  one  of  the  best  of 
these  floral  embellishments,  the 
peculiar  lighting  of  which  is 
one  of  its  principal  charms. 

Great  blocks  of  ice  are  placed 
to  intercept  the  light,  which 
comes  from  beneath,  and  is  of 
various  colours.  In  passing 
through  the  ice  the  coloured 
rays  are  subject  to  various  re¬ 
fractions  and  reflections,  and 
the  flowers  and  ferns  and 
palms  and  fountains  acquire 
thereby  a  truly  magical  illumi¬ 
nation.  We  consider  Messrs. 

Radclyffe’s  performance  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Theatre  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  sea¬ 
son.” 

“We  have  recently  had  an 


delicious  coolness,  but  present  a  startling  appearance 
for  they  are  so  placed  that  green,  red,  and  other  lights 
shine  through  them,  and  are  at  once  made  to  resemble 
magnificent  emeralds,  rubies,  &c.  The  fountain  and  its 
surroundings  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  balls,  ban¬ 
quets,  and  other  festive  occasions,  and  fountains  of  a 
similar  character  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory.  These  de¬ 
corations  are  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  feature  of 
these  admirable  concerts.” 

November  is  usually  ushered 
in  by  a  change  of  weather, 
and  a  somewhat  melancholy 
change ;  but  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  especially  after  a 
summer  and  early  autumn  of 
almost  unprecedented  bright¬ 
ness  ?  What  can  we  expect 
this  year  but  a  dull  Novem¬ 
ber  ?  Of  course  all  we  can 
say  about  the  month  at  pre¬ 
sent  must  be  only  conjecture, 
for  while  we  write  October 
has  still  to  run  out  its  term 
of  days.  Nevertheless,  expe¬ 
rience  confirms  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  November,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  be  more 
or  less  dull  and  cheerless. 
The  poet’s  description  will  no 
doubt  occur  to  many  : — 


opportunity  of  inspecting  the 

ferneries,  fountains,  and  rock-work  constructed  in  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  Messrs.  Dick  RadclyfFe  and 
Co..,  of  129,  High  Holborn,  who  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  work,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  anything 
more  appropriate  or  tasteful  could  not  be  well  executed. 
The  rockeries  are  certainly  erected  in  a  most  natural 
manner,  and  present  excellent  models  for  similar  erec- 
»  tions  in  conservatories,  especially  in  the  small  green¬ 
houses  attached  to  town  residences,  as  well  as  for 
•windows  from  which  ‘  look-outs’  of  an  objectionable 
i  character  .ire  obtained.  Judging  from  these  examples, 
^  it  is  *  evident  that,  by  providing  outside  the  window  a 
^comparatively  inexpensive  erection,  rather  larger  than 
whe  window  and  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  then  fitting  it 
Bup,  glimpses  of  a  most  beautiful  fern  glen  may  be  ob- 
Htained,  instead  of,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  view  of 
^ke  back  yards  and  stables  of  the  other  houses  in  the 


“  The  wither’d  leaves  bestrew  the  tr.irden  path, 

Made  miry  with  the  fall  of  Ih'etiii^  showers; 

The  sun  emits  a  feeble  ray,  whieh  Imth 

No  power  to  warm  or  cheer  the  ;rloomy  hours; 

Tlie  robin  only  sings  among  tlie  Isiwers, 

Now  bare  and  desolate,  her  simple  lay ; 

All  other  binls  are  mute  and  sad,  or  they 

Have  flittetl  with  the  spring  ami  summer  flowers. 

Yet  are  the  borders  not  entirely  bare. 

For  many-tinted  asters  still  remain. 

And  bright  chrysanthemums  nod  heir  and  there 
Their  heads  to  chilling  blasts  and  jn'King  rain,” 

The  leaves  certainly  fall  fast,  for  a  dry  summer  tends 
to  shorten  their  period  of  freshness.  White,  in  his 
Selborne,  reminds  us  that  “  one  of  the  first  trees  which 
become  naked  is  the  walnut.”  The  ash,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  and  the  mulberry,  however,  lose  their  leaves 
in  certain  situations  quite  as  soon.  Now  fallen  and 
falling  leaves  bring  work  for  the  gardener.  Soon  all 
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deciduous  trees  will  be  bare  of  foliage,  and  evergreens 
alone  must  break  the  winterly  appearance  of  the  scene. 
In  large  gardens  and  shrubberies  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  must  be  devoted  to  “  sweeping-up.”  The 
approaches  to  the  house,  as  well  as  walks  and  lawns 
within  view  of  the  reception-rooms,  should  be  gone 
over  every  morning,  and  other  portions  of  the  ground 
at  any  rate  once  or  twice  in  the  week.  Leaves  left  to 
decay  are  not  merely  untidy  in  appearance,  but  they  do 
the  greatest  harm  to  gravel  and  cause  a  renewal  of  it 
more  often  than  necessary.  Neglect  in  this  matter  is 
consequently  expensive  also.  As  directed  last  month, 
the  mowing  machine  must  be  kept  in  use  as  long  as  the 
grass  continues  to  grow.  Lawns  are  often  spoiled  by 
leaving  them  to  themselves  during  the  growth  of  the 
lank  grass  of  autumn.  Even  during  the  whole  winter, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  cut,  the  broom  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  litter  and  worm  earth,  and  a  heavy 
roll  once  a  week  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 

The  beauty  of  the  flower-garden  is  departing.  The 
poet  speaks  of  asters  and  chrysanthemums  as  alone  re¬ 
maining  ;  but  there  are  several  other  flowers  to  be  seen 
in  bloom  at  this  season  in  every  well-kept  garden.  The 
asters  alluded  to  we  take  to  be  the  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  commonly  known  as  the  Michaelmas  daisies, 
and  most  valuable  plants  they  are,  flowering  as  they  do 
so  late  in  autumn.  There  are  several  varieties — A.  Al- 
pinus,  A.  Bessarabicus,  A.  Novs-Anglise,  and  others. 
They  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  in  any  situation.  They 
are  also  easily  and  rapidly  propagated  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  suckers  and  root-stems  which  are  formed  at  every 
plant. 

Chrysanthemums  are  very  valuable  flowers  in  autumn. 
The  sorts  and  shades  of  colour  are  now  so  numerous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  They  are  also  so 
hardy  that  we  never  admit  them  under  glass.  They 
will  bear  without  harm  a  slight  degree  of  frost,  and 
with  the  protection  of  a  covering  of  net  or  tiffany 
during  severe  weather  they  may  be  preserved  until 
quite  late  in  winter.  This  protection  may  very  easily 
be  given  to  them  when  they  are  grown  in  beds  under  a 
wall.  The  wood  of  the  chrysanthemum  is  very  brittle, 
and  consequently  care  must  be  taken  in  screening  the 
plants  from  strong  winds  and  in  tying  them  to  stakes. 
Beds  and  borders  should  now  be  gradually  cleared  and 
made  neat  for  winter.  Bulbs  of  all  sorts  may  still  be 
planted.  A  depth  of  four  inches  under  the  soil  is  suit¬ 
able  for  most  of  them,  and  in  late  planting  it  is  a  good 
precaution  against  injury  from  frost  to  surround  each 
bulb  as  it  is  set  with  a  coating  of  sand.  This  serves  to 
prevent  injury  from  excessive  wet  as  well  as  frost. 

All  beds  as  they  become  vacant  should  be  manured 
and  left  rough  for  the  frost  to  catch  the  soil.  The 
edgings  should  be  fresh  cut  with  the  edging  tool,  so 
as  to  maintain  a  neat  appearance.  The  state  of  the 
edgings  of  beds  and  borders  is  a  very  striking  mark  of 
difference  between  a  well-kept  and  badly- kept  garden. 
Edging  shears  should  be  used  once  every  week ;  but 
certainly  twice  a  year — that  is,  in  the  spring,  just 
before  the  bedding  plants  are  set  out,  and  in  autumn 
after  the  beds  are  cleared — a  fresh  cut  should  be  made 
with  the  edging  tool,  which,  as  most  of  our  readers 
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may  know,  consists  of  a  crescent-shaped  knife  fitted  to 
an  upright  handle.  It  is  useless  to  expect  good  flowers 
unless  the  soil  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  the  soil  so 
richly  manured  that  growth  only  is  excited  and  flower¬ 
ing  interfered  with.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  it  is 
very  desirable  to  give  all  flower-beds  their  dressing  of 
manure  in  autumn.  The  fresh  manure  will  be  of 
ben'  fit  to  the  bulbs,  and  with  the  precaution  of  a  little 
sand,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  no  fear  of  rotting. 
Under  this  system  of  culture  most  soils  are  best  pre¬ 
pared  for  summer  bedding  plants.  Trenching  also  is 
highly  important,  and  the  operation  can  generally  be 
carried  out  during  November.  By  it  the  staple  of  the 
soil  is  deepened,  and  plants  are  able  to  strike  their  roots 
far  down  into  it  in  search  of  moisture,  which  is  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  them,  especially  during  such 
a  summer  as  the  past. 

In  addition  to  bulbs  there  are  many  plants  for  winter 
and  spring  decoration  which  a  well-managed  reserve 
garden  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  —  primroses  of 
different  sorts,  auriculas,  double  anemones,  polyanthus, 
sedums  of  various  hues,  sempervivums,  or  houseleeks, 
patches  of  cerastium,  especially  C.  tomentosum.  The 
sooner  these  are  planted  the  better,  for  they  will 
become  established  before  the  frost.  They  should  all 
be  taken  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  at  the  roots. 
Press  all  improvements  and  alterations  onward  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  plant  carefully  whatever  is  required. 
As  long  as  the  weather  remains  open  take  advantage  of 
it  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  lessen  work  in  spring.  To 
keep  up  a  bright  appearance  during  winter,  beds  and 
borders  in  view  of  the  house  may  be  dressed  with 
dwarf  evergreens  in  pots,  which  should  be  plunged  up 
to  their  rims.  Many  of  the  variegated  Japanese  plants 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  sheltered  situations. 
But  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  hardy  evergreens 
beautiful  in  foliage,  and,  of  course,  far  more  refreshing 
to  the  eye  during  the  long  winter  months  than  beds 
bare  of  vegetation. 

At  a  very  small  cost  hollies  of  various  tints,  cedars 
thujas,  boxes,  berberis,  arborvitae,  yews  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  in  pots,  with  a  yearly 
shift,  until  they  become  too  large  for  bedding,  when 
they  will  serv'e  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in  the  shrub¬ 
beries,  and  smaller  specimens  can  be  raised  to  succeed 
them.  During  the  summer  these  pot-plants  should  be 
kept  in  the  reserve  garden,  under  a  north  wall,  and 
turned  constantly.  With  this  and  attention  to  watering 
they  will  be  fresh  and  bright  in  foliage  when  required 
at  this  season. 

We  presume  that,  according  to  directions  given  last 
month,  greenhouses  and  conservatories  are  already 
stocked  with  their  usual  winter  plants.  November  is  a 
trying  month  for  all  these ;  unless  under  careful  and 
skilful  management  many  things  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  during  summer  out  of  doors  will  now  begin  to 
show  signs  of  unhealthiness  in  confinement.  Want  of 
light  and  air  is  the  chief  cause  of  this.  Camellias 
frequently  lose  their  buds  in  passing  through  this 
change.  As  winter  advances  water  must  be  given 
more  sparingly,  and  in  damp  weather  a  little  heat  at 
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night  to  dry  the  house  is  a  great  assistance  in  addition 
to  the  fresh  air  given  by  day.  Continue  to  cut  away 
creepers  from  the  tops  of  conservatories,  and  remove 
all  dead  flowers  and  dead  leaves  at  once.  Keep  young 
plants  of  calceolarias,  cinerarias,  scarlet  salvias,  primu¬ 
las,  &c.,  in  a  growing  state.  The  earliest-sown  pri¬ 
mulas  of  the  Sinensis  class  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and 
no  house  should  be  without  several  pots  of  these,  and 
of  the  lovely  Cyclamen  Persicum.  It  is  a  great  amuse¬ 
ment  to  raise  the  latter  from  seed.  We  have  obtained 
seveial  choice  varieties  in  this  way.  The  bulbs  come 
to  perfection  in  three  years.  We  have  a  seedling  that 
last  year  had  upwards  of  one  hundred  blossoms  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  continued  to  bloom  profusely 
during  several  weeks.  Let  the  stock  of  cuttings  be 
carefully  looked  over ;  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  they  must  be  placed  in  security  under  glass 
before  the  middle  of  the  month.  Every  pot  must  be 
examined  separately  for  worms,  and  this  can  only 
properly  be  done  by  “  turning  out”  and  “  shifting”  if 
necessary.  Remove  all  flower-buds  and  dead  leaves, 
also  weeds  from  the  surface  before  the  pots  are  brought 
in,  and  give  the  plants  for  a  time  as  much  light  and  air 
as  possible,  merely  protecting  them  from  frost.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  take,  if  required,  cuttings  of  heliotropes,  blue 
ageratum,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  also  niphalia,  tropoeo- 
lum,  blue  lobelia,  and  things  of  this  class.  Any  number 
of  these  may  be  put  into  seed-pans,  and  kept  almost 
an)rwhere  in  a  cool  greenhouse  where  they  can  remain 
quiescent  during  winter,  and  make  growth  in  spring 
when  the  growing  season  comes.  Then  the  stock  can 
be  multiplied  by  taking  cuttings  from  them.  French 
geraniums  will  now  be  growing  fast,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  bushy  and  insure  fine  flowers  the  shoots  should 
be  pinched  back,  at  any  rate  all  through  this  month. 
And  while  this  operation  is  going  on  training  must  be 
attended  to,  the  object  being  to  give  to  the  plants  a 
semicircular  form,  so  that  all  the  blossoms  may  stand 
out  and  show  themselves.  These  French  or  fancy 
geraniums  are  very  pretty  ;  but  they  are  too  short-lived 
for  the  trouble  they  give,  and,  in  our  opinion,  may  well 
be  supplanted  by  those  of  the  zonale  class. 

Lantanas  trained  as  standards  and  scarlet  salvias  are 
pretty  objects  in  bloom  at  this  season.  As  we  have 
frequently  remarked,  plants  under  artificial  culture  can 
be  made  to  flower  earlier  or  later  as  may  be  required. 

Roses  in  pots  must  be  examined  and  trained ;  they 
may  be  cut  back  or  allowed  to  flower  as  may  suit  our 
convenience.  Manure -water  will  be  of  benefit  as  soon 
as  buds  show  themselves. 

Before  the  last  week  in  November  comes  take  care 
of  the  dahlia  roots.  Pot  off  picotees  and  carnations  that 
were  layered  in  August ;  use  a  light  rich  soil  and  a  liberal 
mixture  of  sharp  road-sand.  As  hollyhocks  cease  to 
be  ornamental  cut  them  down,  and  propagate  from  the 


roots  and  from  eyes  taken  from  the  stems.  They  will 
require  no  heat.  From  the  stove-house  many  beautiful 
orchids  may  be  brought  to  adorn  the  conservatory  ;  also 
several  foliage  plants,  especially  late  caladiums.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  there  may  be  a  few  specimens  of  poinsetda, 
euphorbia,  begonia  nitida,  gesneria,  &c. 

Routine  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  will  be  mainly 
directed  to  the  storing  of  crops  and  making  the  ground 
neat  for  winter.  Crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  both 
abundant  this  year.  With  ourselves  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  Continent  the  case  is  the  same.  Onions 
alone  have  failed,  and  this  failure  we  have  reason  to 
hope  is  not  general.  The  potato  crop  is  particularly 
good  both  in  yield  and  quality.  In  our  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  American  rose  has  been  extensively  grown, 
and  the  yield  of  very  large  and  perfectly  sound  potatoes 
is  enormous.  The  American  rose,  however,  though 
an  excellent  bearer,  and  at  present  enjoying  an  immunity 
from  disease,  is  not  a  favourite  with  us.  In  quality  it 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  many  of  the  older  varieties.  It 
is  sweet  and  watery,  and  eats  far  better  roasted  or  baked 
than  boiled.  If  any  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  let 
them  be  taken  up  at  once,  also  carrots  and  onions. 
Salsafy  and  parsnips  may  be  left  a  little  longer  if  the 
weather  remains  free  from  frost.  Dress  asparagus  beds, 
artichokes,  and  seakale.  Cover  the  latter  with  pots, 
and  place  round  these  barrow-loads  of  dead  leaves,  also 
mix  with  these  leaves  a  few  barrow-loads  of  hot  stable 
dung  to  generate  heat  and  start  the  plants.  Sow  broad 
beans  on  a  sunny  border,  also  peas,  for  the  chance  of  a 
very  early  crop.  The  beans  are  almost  certain  to  stand 
and  come  on  early  not  so,  however,  the  peas  ;  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  these  early  sowings,  and  they 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  there  is  plenty  of  spare 
ground.  Leeks  must  be  earthed  up,  and  celery  also  ; 
with  the  latter  vegetable  this  operation,  as  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  remarked,  must  be  gradually  and  carefully  per¬ 
formed.  Use  the  hoe  freely  among  turnips,  lettuces, 
endive,  and  all  winter  greens  in  a  growing  state.  Cab¬ 
bages  for  summer  use  may  still  be  planted.  Keep  all 
such  plants  free  from  caterpillars  and  decayed  leaves. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  “lay  in,”  as  the  gar¬ 
deners  term  it,  the  most  forward  broccoli — that  is,  take 
out  a  spadeful  of  soil  on  the  north  side  and  press  each 
plant  down  so  that  the  heart  is  protected  by  the  leaves 
in  case  of  snow  or  frost. 

Vegetables  in  season  during  this  month  are  beet, 
cauliflowers,  Brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  celery,  endive, 
lettuces,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  leeks,  onions,  potatoes, 
spinach,  salsafy,  herbs  of  various  sorts,  and  small  saladins, 
with  radishes  and  rampions. 

Fruit  in  season  includes  apples  and  pears,  grapes, 
both  under  glass  and-  in  the  open  air ;  late  currants 
and  raspberries  ;  plums,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay ;  filberts  and  walnuts,  melons  and  pines. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  Promenade  Concerts  continue 
to  draw  crowded  houses  nightly,  and  there  seems 
every  probability  that  their  successful  career  will  remain 
uninterrupted  until  the  theatre  is  required  for  the 
necessary  preparations  for  Mr.  Rice’s  grand  Christmas 
pantomime,  T/je  Babes  in  the  Wood,  which,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  be  on  a  scale  of  splendour  hitherto  unrivalled 
even  at  this  establishment. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  attraction  of  the  grand  spectacular 
drama  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  is  undiminished.  The 
scenic  effects  are  indeed  gorgeous,  and  the  acting  of  all 
concerned,  in  particular  Mr.  James  Anderson  as  the 
lion-hearted  king ;  Mr.  Ferris  as  the  gallant  young 
knight.  Sir  Kenneth  ;  and  Miss  Wallis  as  his  ladyelove, 
Edith  Plantagenet,  recalls  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama 
before  the  “  teacup-and-saucer”  school  had  come  into 
vogue.  Aladdin  will  form  the  subject  of  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  and  the  renowned  choreographist  and  panto- 
mimist,  Mr.  Fred  Yokes,  fresh  from  his  American  and 
Australian  tour,  will  assume  the  character  of  the 
Oriental  hero. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  return  of  the  popular  favourite 
Mr.  Sothern,  who  reappeared  in  his  world-renowned 
impersonation  of  Lord  Dundreary,  inaugurated  the 
winter  season  of  the  regular  company  here.  Our 
American  Cousin  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  stereo¬ 
typed  in  the  bills  for  some  time  to  come.  The  drolleries 
of  his  eccentric  lordship,  and  the  humours  of  Asa 
Trenchard,  the  Yankee,  represented  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner  by  Mr.  Buckstone,  have  lost  not  a  tittle  of  their 
mirth-provoking  power. 

At  the  Lyceum,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
great  psychological  drama  of  The  Bells  still  occupies  the 
stage.  The  announcement  of  the  specific  date  for  the 
revival  of  Hamlet  is,  however,  shortly  expected.  Great 
expectations  are  raised  as  to  the  splendid  and  complete 
style  in  which  Shakspeare’s  masterpiece  will  be  produced, 
as  also  of  the  manner  in  which  the  titeUrole  will  be 
sustained  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

The  Adel  phi,  after  again,  for  about  the  hundredth 
time,  throwing  open  its  portals  for  the  reappearance  of 
the  evergreen  Madame  Celeste,  in  her  famous  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Miami  in  Buckstone’s  pretty  and  interesting 
drama  of  The  Green  Bushes,  has  its  boards  now  occupied 
by  a  new  and  original  drama,  entitled  The  Geneva  Cross. 
The  author  is  Mr.  G.  F.  Rowe,  the  American  actor 
who  some  seasons  ago  gained  great  fame  and  applause 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre  by  his  impersonation  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Micawber,  and  the  piece  is  said  to 
have  had  a  run  of  five  hundred  nights  in  his  own 
country. 

At  the  Princess’s  Watts  Phillips’s  revived  drama^of 
Lost  in  London  still  retains  its  attraction  unabated. 

The  Holborn  Theatre  has  reopened  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Messrs.  Guiver  with  an  original  and 


highly-exciting  drama,  entitled  Ne^vmariet.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  sporting  one.  It  is  well 
acted  and  put  upon  the  stage. 

The  Gaiety  has  for  some  time  past  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  works  of  Offenbach  and  opera- 
bouffe,  which  also  reigns  predominant  at  the  Holborn 
Amphitheatre,  where  Melusine,  the  Enchantress,  is  given 
in  excellent  style. 

At  the  Olympic  crowded  and  delighted  audiences  are 
nightly  attracted  by  the  admirable  drama  of  The  Tovo 
Orphans.  The  exquisite  representation  of  the  principal 
characters,  the  general  completeness  of  the  cast,  and 
the  alternate  gorgeousness  and  correctness  of  the  mise- 
en-scene,  render  an  evening  passed  at  this  delightful 
theatre  one  of  unmitigated  enjoyment. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  management  announces,  to 
succeed  Sheridan’s  famous  School  for  Scandal,  a  novelty 
under  the  somewhat  original  title  of  A  Dramatic  Contrast, 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  a  revival  of  the  celebrated  comedy 
of  Society,  by  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  a  new  opera-bouffe,  by  Lecocq, 
is  announced  as  in  active  preparation,  while  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  is  doing  excellent  business  with  the  Girofle-Girofla 
of  the  same  popular  composer.  Miss  Julia  Matthews 
gives  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  dual-named  heroine, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  as  her  lover  Maraschino,  gives 
proofs  of  his  versatile  talent  by  appearing,  and  with 
great  success,  as  a  singer  as  well  as  actor.  The  pretty 
opera,  full  of  charming  and  original  melodies,  bids  fair 
to  enjoy  as  lengthened  a  run  as  its  popular  predecessor. 
La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot. 

The  St.  James’s  Theatre  has  reopened  with  a  new 
comedietta,  entitled  The  Guardian  Angel,  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  Messrs.  John  Oxenford  and  Joseph  Hatton, 
while  the  afterpiece,  designated  a  comedy  bouffe,  owes 
its  music  also  to  the  prolific  genius  of  Lecocq,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Farnie  contributing  the  libretto.  It  is  called 
The  Black  Prince.  Meanwhile  the  company  formerly 
tenanting  this  pretty  theatre  has  migrated  to  the 
Globe,  where'they  are  performing  East  Lynne  and  V nrt- 
Vert. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  season  has,  as  yet,  not  been  distinguished  by  any 
novelty,  the  popular  and  amusing  comedy  drama  of 
Brighton  being,  as  before,  the  piece  de  resistance  in  the 
nightly  bill  of  fare. 

At  the  Vaudeville  a  constant  succession  of  crowded 
houses  leaves  at  present  no  occasion  for  a  change  of 
programme.  The  Two  Roses  is  an  admirable  perform¬ 
ance  by  a  company  in  every  respect  excellent. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  nightly  concerts  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  in  various  styles,  supported  by  eminent  artistes, 
are  announced,  and  at  St.  James’s  Hall  the  seventeenth 
season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  will  commence 
on  the  9th  inst. 
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“THE  SCHOOL  FOR  INTRIGUE.” 


An  English  adaptation  of  Beaumarchais’s  Alar- 
riage  of  Figaro,  under  the  new  title  of  The  School 
for  Intrigue,  appeared  this  season  at  the  Olympic. 

The  history  of  Beaumarchais’s  life,  could  space  be 
allowed  for  its  narration,  would  be  found  to  contain 
incidents  as  striking  and  plots  almost  as  complicated  as 
those  he  introduced  into  the  scenes  and  personages  of 
his  dramatic  creations. 

One  great  reason  why  the  character  of  Figaro,  the 
bustling,  intriguing  barber-valet,  has,  from  its  first 
creation,  been  always  so  popular  all  over  the  continent, 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  its  tendency  towards  Radi¬ 
calism,  his  sentiments  being  a  continual  protest  against 
the  injustice  and  inequality  of  society.  Industry,  spirit, 
and  activity,  and  with  all  this  an  inferior  position,  are 
personified  in  Figaro  as  the  embodiment  of  the  third 
estate,  while  Count  Almaviva  stands  prominent  as 
the  type  of  birth  and  wealth.  This  is  the  key-note 
of  the  comedy,  and  through  it  glitters  a  stream  of 
sparkling  epigrammatic  sentences,  of  which  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  out  of  numerous  ones  must  suffice,  such  as 
Figaro’s  description  of  the  metier  of  a  courtier — “  To 
ask  for  everything  that  falls,  seize  everything  in  your 
power,  and  accept  everything  that’s  offered.  There’s 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  in  three  words.”  Also  his 
notion  of  the  only  language  necessary  for  travelling  in 
every  corner  of  the  habitable  earth — a  well-filled  purse  ; 
and,  finally,  his  pertinent  advice  to  the  page  Cherubino, 
when  they  are  preparing  for  the  festivities  on  the  occasion 
of  his  own  marriage  ;  almost  as  apropos  to  “  all  time”  as 
is  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players  of  his  own — “  Come, 
come,  let  us  study  our  parts  well  for  the  play  in  the 
evening ;  and  do  not  let  us  resemble  those  actors  who 
never  play  so  ill  as  on  the  first  night  of  a  piece,  when 
criticism  is  most  watchful  to  detect  errors,  and  when 
they  ought  to  play  the  best.  JVe  shall  not  (like  them) 
have  an  opportunity  of  playing  better  to-morrow.” 

Of  course,  like  every  other  successful  dramatist, 
Beaumarchais  was,  after  the  production  of  his  famous 
comedy,  the  recipient  of  shoals  of  letters,  some  com¬ 
plimentary,  others  the  reverse.  Among  them  was  one 
from  a  young  man,  entreating  him  to  send  him  an  order 
for  the  theatre.  Beaumarchais  sent  a  couple  of  his 
friends  to  the  given  address,  where  they  found  a  young 
man,  evidently  of  good  education,  but  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty  ;  they  bestowed  on  him  the  desired 
ticket,  with  an  injunction  to  come  on  the  morrow  to  see 
Beaumarchais,  who  gave  him  not  only  the  help  of  which 
he  was  then  so  urgently  in  need,  but  assisted  him  in  his 
future  career. 

The  story,  vivacious  and  sparkling  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  does  not  so  much  consist  in  a  regular  plot  as  in  a 
series  of  humorous  situations,  the  dramatis  persona  being 
the  G)unt  Almaviva  and  his  Countess,  the  Rosina  of  the 
Barber  of  Seville  ;  Figaro,  the  Count’s  valet  and  factotum ; 
Susanna,  the  Countess’s  favourite  waiting  maid  ;  Cheru¬ 
bino,  a  love-sick  page ;  Bartolo,  the  crusty  old  guardian 
of  the  quondam  Rosina,  from  whom  Figaro  formerly 


helped  the  Count  to  steal  his  lovely  ward  ;  Marcellina, 
the  old  housekeeper  ;  and  Basilio,  a  music-master. 

Figaro  is  busy  in  preparing  the  apartment  allotted  to 
himself  and  bride-expectant  in  the  chateau  of  his  noble 
patron,  Count  Almaviva. 

Figaro  is  a  regular  child  of  fortune ;  stolen  in  his 
infancy  by  gipsies,  he  has  tried  in  every  way,  and  with 
variety  of  success,  to  get  his  living ;  among  other  things 
tried  his  hand  as  a  dramatist,  which  he  thinks  is  about 
as  good  as  tying  a  stone  round  his  neck  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  water,  until  he  finally  settled  down  as 
valet  to  the  Count  Almaviva,  who  he  now  thinks  shows 
a  sorry  gratitude  to  him  for  helping  him  to  a  lovely  wife 
by  flirtation  with  Susanna.  He  has  another  enemy, 
too,  to  contend  with  in  the  person  of  the  vindictive 
Dr.  Bartolo,  who  has  never  forgiven  him  tor  having 
helped  to  steal  his  Rosina  from  under  his  very  nose ; 
and  though  he  is  not  yet  aware  of  it.  Dame  Marcellina 
owes  him  a  grudge  for  hiving  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
of  her,  the  security  being  a  promise  of  marriage  she 
resolves,  if  possible,  to  force  him  to  keep.  Between  her 
and  Susanna  there  is  no  love  lost,  and  a  good  quarrelling 
scene,  in  which  they  “  madam”  each  other  to  theic 
hearts’  content,  reminds  one  of  that  between  Polly  and 
Lucy  in  Gay’s  Beggar  s  Opera.  After  this  comes  the 
page  Cherubino,  who  always  feels  such  a  strange  sensa¬ 
tion  at  his  heart.  He  steals  from  Susanna  a  ribbon, 
with  which  his  idolised  mistress  binds  her  hair,  and 
bestows  on  her  in  payment  a  shower  of  kisses  and  a 
love  song  he  has  composed  in  honour  of  the  Countess. 
Their  colloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  the  Count, 
who  is  come  to  say  a  few  soft  nothings  to  Susanna. 
The  latter  is  in  a  terrible  state  of  alarm  at  this  contretemps, 
and  contrives  for  some  time  to  hide  Cherubino  in  a 
large  armchair,  and  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  situation 
is  heightened  when  Basilio  comes  in,  and  the  Count, 
not  wishing  to  be  discovered  in  an  interview  with  his 
wife’s  waiting- woman,  hides  behind  the  chair  in  which 
the  page  is  crouching.  A  discovery,  of  course,  takes 
place,  and  the  enraged  Count,  unreasonably  jealous,  in 
every  respect,  of  the  page,  gives  him  a  commission,  and 
an  order  to  depart  instantly  for  Madrid. 

One  scene  in  this  comedy,  the  spirit  of  which  consists 
so  much  in  action,  resembles  so  strongly  the  others  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  ever-shifting  inci¬ 
dents  in  detail.  The  principal  agent  in  all  is  the  ever- 
ready  Figaro,  who  is  so  well  supported  in  his  machina¬ 
tions  by  Susanna,  that  the  Count,  baffled  at  all  points  in 
his  intrigue,  is  forced  at  length  to  declare,  “  Men  flatter 
themselves  they  are  clever  politicians,  but  they  are  mere 
children  in  the  hands  of  women.” 

The  event  that  brings  about  the  denouement  consists  in 
the  Countess  changing  dresses  with  Susanna,  and,  thus 
disguised,  meeting  her  own  husband  under  the  chestnut- 
trees,  where  the  latter  had  feigned  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  him.  “  All’s  well  that  ends  well”  is  proved 
by  the  reconcilement  of  Count  Almaviva  to  his  wife,  and 
the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

Axl  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Exolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  inunediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  Howe,  Paternoster  Bow, 
[Englishiooman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
te  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  S77i  page  si6,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

7.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
diould  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom. 
dc-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 


1609.  Franc  s  has  two  real  sable  tails  to  sell,  5s.  each.  Address 
with  Editor. 

1610.  I  have  two  handsome  quilted  throughout  black  satin  skirts, 
best  quality,  full  size.  Worth  £2  los.  each.  Will  accept  rather  less. 
Would  not  object  to  part  cash  and  good  exchange.  Address,  Mbs. 
Mason,  Blossomgate,  Kipon. 

161 1.  S.  will  give  a  pretty  silver  cross  for  a  pair  of  goldfinches  in  a 
plain  cage  large  enough  for  them  to  live  in.  The  cross  is  suitable  for 
hanging  on  a  velvet  round  the  neck,  or  for  a  chiltclainc.  Address,  S., 
eare  of  Editor  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

1612.  B.  E.  C.  has  a  pretty  grey  tarlatan  ball  dress  which  she  has 
been  prevented  by  illness  from  wearing,  and  which  she  would  dispose 
of  for  25s. ;  it  is  fashionably  made  and  profusely  trimmed  with  pink 
Sowers,  suitable  for  good  middle  height.  [Your  letter  was  too  late 
for  the  October  number.] 

1613.  Miss  B.  has  for  disposal  a  handsome  China  crepe  sash,  very 
wide  and  long,  black  figured  satin.  Wanted,  sealskin  collarette  or 
high  rubbers — size,  fours — or  cash,  15s.  Address,  A.  E.  B.,  Post- 
etiice,  Tunstall,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

1614.  Dot  has  new  white  chip  bonnet — quiet,  yet  stylish.  Cost  two 
guineas,  will  take  half.  Also  black  felt  Spanish  hat,  ermine  and 
Mack  velvet  trimmings.  Cost  thirty  shillings,  will  take  fifteen. 
Both  from  first-class  fashionable  milliners. 

1615.  Miss  S.  would  like  to  take  Hermione’s  six  numliers  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine— March  to  August — at  half, 
price,  if  IIermione  will  forward  address.  Miss  S.  will  send  stamps. 

1616.  Anna  Maria  has  a  nice  warm  new  jacket,  light  grey,  silky. 
k>oking,  for  £i  or  offers. 

1617.  S.  M.  H.  is  desirous  of  receiving  orders  for  sets  of  collars 
and  cuffs  of  fashionable  shapes  in  white  or  coloured  cambric,  cm. 
broklered  and  trimmed  with  lace.  Feather  stitched,  with  imitation 
lace,  IS.  8d.  the  set;  satin  stitch  and  real  lace,  3s.  the  set.  Orders 
for  painted  wood  articles  will  also  be  promptly  executed : — Fans, 
serviette  rings,  letter.weights,  paper-knives,  book  slides,  Ac.  Address, 
S.  M.  H.,  care  of  Editor  [Send  is.  3d.] 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

77is  Roinah.  Waltz.  By  James  Coward.  (Published  by  Charles 
Seaton,  122,  Rye-lane,  Peckham). — This  charming  waltz  will  be  a 
great  acquisition  for  the  forthcoming  Christmas;  the  melodies  are 
varied  and  delightful,  and  the  harmonies  rich  and  skilful.  The 
leading  subjects  will  be  familiar  to  many  from  having  been  played  by 
its  composer  at  the  Crystal  Palace  daring  the  performance  of  the 
man  ellons  athlete,  Senor  Romah,  a  finely-cxecut^  portrait  of  whom 
embellishes  the  title-page. 


Mimi  says — “  Being  a  very  old  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  I  venture,  for  the  first  time,  to  trouble  the 
Editor  ortho  good-natured  Silkworm  by  writing  to  a.sk  them  if  they 
will  kindly  answer  a  few  questions,  the  subject  of  which  has  been  a 
great  trouble  to  me  for  some  time  past.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
I’m  a  very  bad  housekeeper,  though  very  desirous  of  being  a  gwd 
one.  I  never  had  the  least  experience  of  housekeeping  Ix'fore  I  was 
married,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  my  servants  conseciuently  have  the 
upper  hand  of  me  in  this  way.  The  expenses  of  the  kitchen  seem  to 
be  very  great.  We  are  two  only  in  family  (self  and  husband),  and  I 
have  two  servants,  cook  (plain)  and  housemaid.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  it  is  customary  that  two  servants  of  this  description 
should  live,  or  what  is  the  proper  daily  food  to  give  them  ?  I  give 
mine  ilb.  of  sugar  and  Jib.  of  tea  each  a  week,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  I  should  allow  Jib.  of  butter,  but  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  making 
an  allowance  of  butter,  because  the  cook  has  the  dealing  with  the 
butter  for  cooking  purposes,  and  of  course  they  can  take  wliat  they 
like,  and  if  you  complain  of  the  quantity  of  butter  that  is  consumed, 
the  answer  always  is,  ‘  The  cooking  takes  so  much.’  And  then  again, 
should  two  servants  be  allowed  to  order  of  the  butcher  sirloins  of 
beef  and  legs  of  mutton  to  consume  just  when  and  how  they  please  ? 
Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  they  must  eat  mi'at  at  every  meal,  and  my 
cook  makes  puddings  for  the  kitchen  whenever  she  pleases  without  at  all 
consulting  me,  and  I  find  that  when  the  orders  arc  given  in  the  morning 
for  the  day  they  don’t  like  the  mistress  going  into  the  kitchen  at  all  ? 
We  live  extremely  plain  ourselves.  I  mention  this  because  my  husband 
allows  me  £20  a  month ;  out  of  this  I  haven’t  to  buy  either  beer, 
wine,  coals,  or  pay  any  rent,  taxes,  rates,  or  gas  bills,  and  very  often 
at  the  end  of  the  month  I  find  I  can’t  pay  all  my  bills,  the  £io  having 
gone  in  buying  simple  food  for  four  persons.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  you  consider  this  too  much,  or  just  what  I  should  have,  or  too 
little  under  the  circumstances?  It  seems  to  mo  a  great  deal  to 
spend  when  I  consider  how  plainly  wo  live,  and  only  have  about  two 
people  to  dine  once  in  six  weeks  on  an  average.  I  should  mention 
that  I  pay  ray  servants  is.  id.  each  per  week  for  beer  money,  which 
makes  9s.  4d.  per  month,  but  I  don’t  have  to  pay  their  wages.  My 
housemaid  objects  to  clean  windows,  although  all  my  windows,  both 
back  and  front,  have  iron  balconies  on  the  outside  to  the  very  top  of 
the  house,  those  on  the  upper  windows  being  like  what  are  put  on 
the  outside  of  nursery  windows,  so  that  there  can’t  bo  any  danger. 

I  also  send  nearly  all  the  linen,  including  servants’  dresses,  out  to 
wash,  only  having  towels,  handkerchiefs,  and  small  things  of  this 
description  done  at  home,  and  I  have  a  woman  in  to  wash  those,  so 
tliat  the  servants  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  washing.  Is  this 
the  right  kind  of  thing  to  do  considering  the  smallness  of  our  house¬ 
hold  ?  I  wish  to  treat  my  servants  well,  and  to  let  them  live  well, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  at  the  same  time  spoil  them,  and  suffer  from  the 
effects  myself,  besides  totally  unfitting  them  for  other  situations  by 
letting  them  act  in  a  way  that  will  not  bo  allowed  them  in  other 
families.  I  do  not  think  that  some  other  people  whom  I  know  can 
spend  as  much  money  as  I  do,  and  they  seem  to  get  on  better  and 
have  much  more  done  for  them.  If  you  would  kindly  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  own  or  some  other  good  housekeeper’s  experience, 
through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  I  should  bo  so  very 
grateful ;  and  might  I  beg  for  an  answer  next  month  (October)  ? 
Please  to  pardon  my  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  but  will  you 
also  kindly  tell  me  to  what  use  a  dinner  waggon  should  bo  put  when 
there  is  also  a  large  sideboard  in  the  dining-room  P  [To  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Dismiss  your  maids,  and  engage  new  ones.  The  cook 
should  clean  dining-room,  hall,  steps,  besides  her  own  premises, 
should  clear  and  wash  up  the  breakfast  things.  She  should  help  the 
housemaid  make  the  beds,  and  should  wash  kitchen  cloths,  d’oyley  s. 
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fiab-napldiis — in  fact,  all  cloths  used  in  the  kitchen  except  round 
towels  and  tablecloth.  Uousetnaid  should  clean  the  windows  weekly, 
'  one  set  with  each  room,  as  they  are  safe  for  a  female.  She  should 
wash  giass-cloths,  tea^oths,  dusters,  antimacassars,  and  got  up  your 
collars  and  cufis  and  your  husband’s  collars.  Go  every  morning  into 
the  kitchen,  larder,  scullery,  &c.,  and  look  round,  not  a  casual  glance 
but  a  visit  of  real  inspection.  Conquer  your  timidity,  and  show 
yourself  a  clover  mistress.  You  can  be  just  as  kind,  while  passing 
over  no  faults.  Begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on.  Think  before  you  go 
downstairs,  have  an  idea  of  the  dinner,  and  remember  yesterday’s, 
and  remark  upon  any  fault.  See  what  viands  require  eating  up  and 
what  will  improve  by  keeping.  Servants  should  have  bread  and  butter 
for  breakfast.  Dinner,  hot  meat  and  vegetables ;  dinner,  cold  meat 
and  padding.  Sapper,  bread  and  cheese ;  an  occasional  pot  of  jam  as 
a  treat,  not  a  right.  Order  yonr  cook  to  leave  untouched  every  dish 
from  your  table.  AVhen  you  do  not  wish  anything  kept  say  to  the 
honsemaid,  when  she  removes  the  dish,  “  You  can  have  this  for  your 
■upper.”  Do  not  d  >  this  too  often,  as  many  a  dish  can  appear  at 
breakfast  for  the  ma  iter,  who  gets  so  tired  of  bacon,  while  the  servants 
devour  his  substance.  If  you  lunch  at  yonr  servants’  dinner  hour, 
and  sometimes  have  some  out  off  for  yourself,  yon  can  julge  if  your 
orders  are  carried  out  or  not.  If  your  maids  do  not  rise  on  your 
entrance  into  the  kilehen  at  any  tino,  tell  them  at  once  of  this  want 
of  respect.  Remember  the  house  and  every  room  in  it  is  yours, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  go  in  any  room  at  any  time.  No  reasonable 
woman  would  purposely  annoy  or  fidget  her  maids,  but,  if  necessary, 
do  not  hesitate  to  enter  your  kitchen  at  any  time.  Give  your  m  aids 
written  orders  of  the  way  the  work  is  to  bo  done.  For  example : — 
Housetmid. — Monday,  washing  and  spare  room.  Tuesday,  your 
bedroom  and  dressing-room ;  ironing.  Wednesday,  dining-room  and 
stairs.  Thursday,  library  and  a  bedroom.  Friday,  dining-room. 
Saturday,  stairs,  plate,  lamp,  sundries,  pantry.  Gook. — Mmday, 
washing  and  larder.  Tuesday,  dish-covers  and  tin  ware.  Wednesday, 
Larder.  Thursday,  own  bedroom.  Friday,  kitchen  and  windows. 
Saturday,  larder,  passages,  scullery,  &c.  Allowance  for  each  maid 
ilb.  of  tea,  (lb.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  beer  daily,  i  quartern  of  bread 
weekly,  ilb.  <>f  me  atdaily,  ilb.  of  butter  weekly,  ilb.  of  cheese  weekly, 
i  pint  of  m.llc  da  ly.  TFoshtny. — It  is  usual  to  pay  the  laundress 
from  IB.  to  IS.  6d.  per  week  for  each  maid’s  washing,  and  I  should 
advise  yon  either  to  put  it  out  or  to  make  the  maids  wash  their  own 
dothes.  Do  not  pay  the  maids,  but  the  laundress.  At  any  rate  do 
not  have  a  woman  in  to  wash  unless  you  have  all  yonr  washing  done 
at  home.  Ordering.  —A  good  plan  is  to  keep  an  order-book,  in  which 
you  enter  in  pencil  the  orders  for  day  and  week.  You  should  keep  a 
small  store  of  necessaries,  as  it  is  much  less  wasteful  than  buying 
things  just  as  they  are  wanted.  If  cook  forgets  anything  that  is 
wanted,  make  her  bring  up  the  order-book,  and  you  write  it  down,  j  By 
oomparing]  your  IhUs  with  the  book  yon  have  a  check  upon  trades¬ 
men  and  servants.  Ask  your  husband  to  give  you  yonr  money  on 
the  first  of  every  month,  and  pay  weekly.  Do  not  let  your  bills  run 
on  to  a  month.  Now,  can  you  remember  particulars  of  a  month  ago 
bill  P  If  you  owe  any  bills  now  tell  your  husband  of  them ;  ask  him 
to  pay  them  and  start  you  afresh.  At  the  end  of  three  months  pay 
out  of  your  ectmomies  all  you  ean,  and  continue  to  do  this  if  ha  wishes 
it ;  if  not,  ke^  a  little  snm  in  hand  for  extras  and  incidental  expenses. 
Allow  no  waste,  no  perquisites,  and  no  followers.  Use  oil  for  frying 
fish.  It  can  bo  used  over  again  until  burned  by  the  frying.  Use 
clarified  dripping  for  kitchen,  oooking,  and  meat  pie  crusts,  and 
after  every  joint  roasted,  if  yon  do  not  see  a  nice  basin  of  dripping, 
ask  for  it.  Look  after  the  brooms,  brashes,  and  washing  utensils  of 
the  house.  Count  your  glass  and  china ;  keep  lists  of  all,  as  well  as 
of  linen.  Devote  two  hours  a  day  to  inspection  and  housekeeping. 
You  will  learn  by  trying  to  learn,  and  I  believe  you  will  be  a  happier 
woman  and  your  household  far  more  oontentfed  than  at  present. 
Your  husband  will  be  better  off,  and  you  will  all  live  better  upon  less 
money  than  you  are  spending  now.] — S. 

Vernon  writes  as  follows “  Madam,— ’The  inclosed  letter  is  from 
La  Vie  Parisienne,  and  may  peihaps  interest  some  of  your  feir 
readers  as  a  French  view  of  the  corset  question.  Not  having  seen 
yonr  exoellent  Magazine  for  some  time,  I  am  unaware  whether  you 
still  insert  articles  on  the  corset.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  yon  could 
give  this  letter  a  plaoe  in  the  ‘Conversazione’  of  October — ‘  Sir,— I 
■m  a  great  admirer  of  your  ezocUent  Jonmal,  and  under  this  head 
permit  me  to  submit  to  you  some  observations  on  the  article  Last 


Notes  on  London,  in  No.  22,  of  August,  1874.  It  refers  to  the  corset 
of  English  ladies,  which  M.  do  V.  criticises  with  so  much  gravity. 
We  have  at  Boulogne-snr-Mer  at  present  a  number  of  strangers,  pro¬ 
bably  from  12,000  to  15,000,  and  in  all  this  crowd  a  largo  nuniber  of 
English  families.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  if  I  ^nay  judge  by  what  I 
sec,  it  is  impossible  to  find  figures  more  perfect  than  those  of  the 
young  ladies  of  this  nation.  Everywhere,  on  the  quays,  on  the  sands, 
in  the  salons  of  the  Casino,  the  English  ladies  arc  remarked  on 
ocoount  of  their  tapering  waists,  so  elegant  as  to  defy  all  comparison. 
Many  of  their  ceinttires  measure  no  more  than  16  or  17  inches.  Wo 
are  particularly  struck  with  the  extreme  care  taken  by  English  mothers 
in  forming,  by  the  rigorous  application  of  tight-lacing,  the  figures  of 
their  young  girls.  Notwithstanding  tliat  they  are  very  tightly  laced 
from  the  age  of  13  or  14  years  in  corsets  very  high  in  shape,  their 
agreeable  animation,  the  freshness  of  their  complexion,  the  brightness 
of  their  eyes,  prove  remarkably  how  far  from  being  prejudicial  to 
their  health  is  the  gradual  redaction  of  the  size  of  their  figures. 
In  first-rate  English  schools,  the  fashionable  boarding-school,  the 
emulation  of  tight-lacing  is  such  with  the  young  ladies  that  most  of 
them  sleep  in  their  corsets.  Hence  it  happens  that  towards  their 
eighteenth  year  they  possess  those  marvellous  tailles  de  gwipes  which 
wo  find  nowhere  except  in  England  or  Austria.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  most  stylish  of  our  Parisiennes  are  very  negligent  in 
this  matter.  There  is  laziness  on  their  part ;  perhaps  the  return  to 
the  fashion  of  long  waists  may  induce  them  to  lace  tighter,  and 
cause  us  to  remember  the  sylphldes  of  1S30.  M.  do  V.  expresses 
himself  as  a  true  artist  in  saying — “  At  Paris  a  corset  is  a  world  ;  it 
is  a  composition,  a  work  of  art,  it  is  the  sculpture,  the  model.  And 
on  this  subject  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  L  i  Foe  Parisienne 
devoted  a  number  of  articles  and  designs  to  this  charming  talisman 
of  feminine  elegance.”  But  is  not  M.  de  V.  very  oxclusivo  in  his 
decision  in  declaring  that  in  London  the  corset  does  not  exist  ?  I 
know  certain  houses  in  London  whore  one  can  obtain  beantifully-madc 
corsets,  and  of  such  severe  pressure  as  to  soon  transform  the  most 
stubborn  figure.  In  admitting  that  London  contains  hut  a  small 
number  of  first-rate  houses  where  the  corset  is  made  according  to 
measure  and  after  the  most  studied  rules,  believe  me,  sir,  that  the 
English  ladies  are  in  continual  relation  with  the  most  celebrated 
oorsetiires  of  Paris.  And  among  those  charming  amazons  that  on  c 
meets  every  instant  in  English  towns  will  be  found  many  young 
ladies  oxocUing  in  the  suppleness  and  shape  of  their  waists.  The 
critique  of  M.  do  V.  may  bo  correct  as  to  the  mass  of  English  women, 
but  ladies  and  young  girls  will  reject  it  with  indignation.  The 
English  ladies,  who  are  here  in  great  numbers,  show  that  they  lace 
extremely  tight  from  principle  and  custom,  Iiaving  been  brought  up 
to  it  from  their  infancy,  first  at  home,  and  afterwards  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  boarding-schools,  whore  tight-lacing  is  strictly  enforced.  The 
waists  that  one  can  almost  span  with  two  hands  are  not  the  exception 
in  the  land  of  tight-lacing.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  compression 
caused  corsets  fitted  with  whalebone  and  flexible  steels,  the  English 
ladies  enjoy  good  health,  they  are  indefatigable  waltzers,  and,  to  sum 
np,  they  are  generally  strong;  from  the  quantity  of  exercise  they  take. 
The  greater  number  become  excellent  mothers,  and  don’t  annoy  the 
doctors  much.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme  tight-lacing,  they  give 
birth  to  numerous  children,  in  general  robust.  Sir,  I  am  anxious  that 
my  letter  should  interest ;  it  is  with  sincere  regard  that  I  dictate  it, 
and  conclude  with  profound  respect,  and  the  most  perfect  conside¬ 
ration— A.  B.  DE  C.’  ” 

G.  E.  M.  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if  she  would 
kindly  give  her  some  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  a  black 
silk  dbress.  She  wants  it  for  evening  wear,  and  for  visiting  on  Sunday 
too,  and  as  she  does  not  go  out  much  she  would  not  like  it  very 
elaborate.  Would  it  do  to  have  any  kind  of  polonaise,  as  they  are  so 
useful  with  everything?  Would  it  do  this  winter  to  have  a  tweed 
dress  made  up  with  a  polonaise  ?  She  hopes  she  is  not  troubling  the 
Silkworm  too  much  by  these  questions.  [I  think  you  would  find 
that  a  plain  skirt  and  silk  corsage  polonaise  would  bo  useful  for 
visiting  and  evening,  while  for  Sunday  you  can  loop  the  skirt  and 
wear  it  under  a  cashmere  or  merino  polonaise,  which  polonaise  can  also 
be  worn  with  other  dresses.  2.  Moke  your  tweed  dress  with  a  jacket 
front  and  long  tunic  back.] 

A  Youno  Mother  will  feel  very  much  oblig^ed  to  the  Silkworm  if 
she  will  kindly  advise  her  how  to  make  two  winter  dresses  for  her 
little  girl  of  five  years.  One  is  of  black  velveteen.  What  would  the 
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Silkworm  advise  as  trimmiug,  and  how  could  it  be  made  so  as  to  be 
worn  out  of  doors  in  mild  weather  without  a  jacket?  The  other 
dress  is  a  brown  tweed.  Should  it  bo  made  fer  out-door  wear  with 
jacket  the  same  os  dress  P  If  not,  what  kind  of  jacket  would  be 
suitable  to  wear  with  both  dresses?  [i.  Make  the  velveteen  dress 
with  plain  skirt  and  stylish  jacket  bodice,  the  front  with  short  basfiues , 
the  back  with  long  postillion  bastiues.  Coat  sleeves,  loose  velveteen 
jacket,  lined  and  wadded  for  outdoor  wear.  Edge  this  outdoor  jacket 
with  fur  if  you  wish,  but  a  plain  velveteen  suit  looks  admirable  on  a 
child  of  this  age.  2.  You  cannot  safely  let  a  child  wear  the  same 
dross  in  and  out  of  doors  at  this  season.  3.  If  the  brown  tweed  is 
made  for  indoors  and  the  skirt  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  the  velveteen 
jacket  will  do  for  both  dresses,  and  as  thus  the  velveteen  jacket  will 
be  worn  every  day,  it  will  keep  pace  in  wear  with  the  velveteen  dress, 
which  otherwise  would  get  shabby  before  the  jacket  does.  4.  Or  you 
can  have  a  cloth  jacket  fur  trimmed  to  wear  with  both  dresses.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  I.vquirer  where  the  measurements 
of  the  chest  and  back  are  to  bo  taken  in  sending  for  patterns  to 
Madame  Goubaud  ?  The  length  of  sleeve,  size  of  waist,  and  entire 
width  round  the  shoulders,  are  of  course  easy  enough  to  understand ; 
but  the  width  of  chest  and  back  varies  several  inches  according  as 
they  are  measured  across  the  shoulders,  across  the  top  of  the  stays,  or 
under  the  arms.  An  answer  in  the  November  number  will  greatly 
oblige.  [From  seam  to  seam  of  sleeve,  under  the  arms.] 

Olive  writes — “  Dear  Silkworm, — Having  noticed  how  kind  yon 
are  in  answering  the  inquiries  of  others,  I  have  ventured  to  make  one 
of  my  own.  I  have  inclosed  some  versos  of  poetry,  and  should  be  so 
much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  mo  next  month  if  they  are  worth 
publishing.  Also  what  Magazine  they  would  suit  best.  1  have  tried 
the  Quiver  and  Good  Words,  but  the  Editors  of  both  have  refused 
them.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  day  late  in  my  correspondence,  but  if  you 
could  possibly  answer  it  next  month  I  should  be  much  obliged.” 
[Few  magazines  will  accept  poetry,  which  is  offered  daily  in 
quantities.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  your  versos, 
but  I  have  read  many  far  less  pleasing;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  no 
magazine  that  would  pay  for  them.] 

Will  Silkworm  or  any  other  subscriber  kindly  tell  Cornflower  if 
she  can  dye  a  piece  of  hair  herself,  which  is  much  faded  by  the  sun, 
or  where  she  would  advise  her  to  get  it  done  ?  She  would  like  it  a 
light  brown.  [I  do  not  know  if  you  can  dye  hair  at  home.  I  fancy 
it  would  require  some  experience  to  get  just  the  shade  wanted. 
[Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  will  dye  it  any  shade  required.] 
Will  the  Silkworm  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Myrtle  of  a  really 
effective  and  harmless  depilatory  for  removing  superfluous  hairs  ?  If 
the  answer  could  be  sent  to  Myrtle  without  putting  it  in  the  Con¬ 
versazione  she  would  bo  much  obUged,  but  if  it  must  be  put  in  please 
do  not  insert  her  real  name  and  address.  Myrtle  is  young,  and 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  unpleasant  defect,  which  she  has 
hitherto  failed  to  do.  [Try  the  depilatory  of  Mons.  Jozeau,  49, 
Haymarket,  London ;  it  can  be  sent  by  post  as  a  letter.] 

An  Old  Subscriber  would  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  ho  would  kindly  inform 
her  in  next  month’s  Magazine  what  the  charge  is  for  postage  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Magazine  to  the  United  States,  as  a  friend  wishes 
her  to  send  the  Magazine  regularly,  and  for  the  last  two  months’ 
copies  she  has  been  charged  sixpence  each  time,  which  seems  dear  in 
proportion  to  the  Oraphie,  which  weighs  nearly  as  much,  and  is  only 
charged  twopence  ?  [The  postage  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Doj^estic 
Magazine  is'  generally  9d.  to  the  United  States.  Some  months, 
when  very  light,  the  postage  is  only  6d.] 

E.  B.  asks — “  Is  a  baby  liable  to  catch  cold  if  ho  wears  a  little  hood 
one  day  and  a  hat  with  rosettes  on  ears  the  next  ?  [Yes ;  it  is  not 
safe  in  cold  weather.]  E.  B.  would  bo  very  much  obliged  to  the 
Silkworm  if  she  would  kindly  answer  this  inquiry.  E.  B.  thinks  it 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  subscribers  if  the  price  of  the  dresses,  Ac., 
were  printed  in  the  different  Fashion  Pages,  and  also  what  dressmaker 
would  moke  them  according  to  the  pattern.”  [This  is  not  possible, 
from  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  and  qualities.] 

Marie  writes—"  Dear  Silkworm, — 'Thank  you  very  much  for  so 
kindly  replying  to  my  letter.  I  am  sorry  you  are  still  an  invalid,  and 
trust  next  month  we  shall  have  better  accounts  of  you.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  where  to  get  my  blue-black  poplin,  and  how  to  have  it 
made?  Yon  did  not  tell  me  whether  to  have  a  half-fitting  velvet 
jacket,  trimmed  with  chinchilla,  or  not.  As  mon  mari  is  in  the 


humour  for  it,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  the  opportunity  ?  What 
bonnets  will  bo  worn  during  the  winter  ?  Tell  mo  of  a  really  un¬ 
common  one.  I  am  short,  stout,  dark  hair,  and  a  bright  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  so  people  tell  me,  and  so  much  hair  I  cannot  do  with  a  largo 
bonnet.  I  have  some  lovely  white  lace  flounces ;  how  would  you 
advise  a  black  net  or  tarlatan  dinner  dress  making  to  use  them  ?  I 
cannot  wear  a  transparent  body,  as  my  chest  is  delicate.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  knit  a  gentleman’s  knickerbocker  stocking?”  [i.  Of 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tiuckler,  Uegent-street.  Plain  long  skirt,  with 
demi-litting  polonaise,  tight  back  and  curved  front.  2.  X  velvet 
jacket  with  chinchilla  would  look  well.  3.  Velvet  bonnets  and  terry 
velvet;  the  Cabriolet  bonnet  is  very  uncommon.  4.  Use  your  lace 
flounces  to  trim  a  Louis  XV.  corsage  and  tunic ;  put  the  lacs  up  the 
front  of  the  corsage  in  a  “  cascade.”  Jlarie-.Vntoinette  sleeves.  5.  I 
do  not  knit,  but  you  will  find  all  informatiou  upon  stockings  in  The 
Lady’s  Knittiny  Book,  published  by  llatchards,  Piccadilly.] 

Irene  writes — “Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  give  a  subscriber 
some  advice  as  to  the  best  shape  for  a  black  silk  velvet  polonaise,  and 
the  newest  and  prettiest  skirt  to  wear  under  it  ?  Also  the  best  way 
to  make  a  black  silk  velvet  dress,  and  a  black  silk  ?”  [i.  Make  your 

velvet  polonaise  with  Louis  XV.  fronts  and  long  tunic  bock.  2.  Skirt 
quite  plain,  the  pleats  let  in  at  the  back  in  a  double  box  pleat ;  no 
trimming.  3,  Make  your  velvet  dross  hke  the  bride’s  dress  in  this 
mouth’s  Fashion  Plate,  edge  with  guipure  and  jet  heading.  4.  Black 
silk  dress  like  the  mauve  model  in  the  same  plate.] 

Beeta  wants  a  Shetland  shawl,  full  size,  and  must  bo  all  white. 
If  any  correspondent  has  one  to  sell  she  will  give  a  fair  price.  If  not 
entirely  new  must  be  sent  on  approval,  stating  oust.  Address,  Mrs. 
George  Todd,  the  Cottage,  Byers  Green,  near  Willington,  Durham. 

Isabel  G.  writes—"  De.ar  Silkworm,— Will  you  be  so  very 
good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  advice  about  the  make  of  a  black 
velveteen  dress?  It  is  entirely  for  outdoor  wear,  and  I  shall  not 
require  to  take  it  into  general  use  until  the  spring.  Tliat  is  my 
difiiculty.  Can  you  advise  mo  how  to  have  it  made  so  that  it  may  not 
have  at  all  an  out.of-date  look  by  that  time  ?  I  walk  out  very  little, 
therefore  a  good  velveteen  will  last  me  a  very  long  time,  which, 
indeed,  is  important  to  me  tliat  it  should,  so  if  you  will  help  mo 
with  your  judgment  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  I  should  like  it  to 
look  as  handsome  os  possible,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  good 
dress  often.  I  cannot  understand  what  the  ‘  lledingote’  style  is,  nor 
the  ‘  New  Polonaise ;’  may  I  eneroach  on  your  time  by  asking  you  to 
explain  ?  Also  will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  Irish  poplins  you 
mention  are  comp  Dsed  of  all  silk  or  a  mixture  of  wool,  or  cotton  and 
silk  ?  Have  they  the  appearance  of  black  silk  ?  Would  it  be  admis¬ 
sible  at  any  time  that  black  silk  is,  with  a  low  bodice  and  lace 
berthe  ?”  [Make  your  costume  with  plain  skirt  at  the  back  and  deep 
headed  flounce  in  front.  Louis  XV.  polonaise,  with  short  fronts  and 
long  tunic  back ;  plain  sleeve,  with  very  deep  cuff.  It  can  be  quite 
plain,  which  looks  very  handsome,  or  trimmed  with  jet  beading.  In 
your  place  I  should  prefer  it  plain.  The  pedingote  falls  straight  to  the 
figure  in  the  style  of  a  cloak;  the  New  Polonaise  has  Louis  XV. 
fronts,  short  basques,  and  long  tunic  at  the  back.  All  poplin  is  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  rich  black  silk, 
and  can  be  worn  wherever  black  silk  is  suitable,  but  not  for  full 
evening  dress.] 

A.  C.  writes— “Dear  Silkworm, — I  have  been  thinking  that 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  of.a  few  hints  on  letters 
and  letter-writing.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are  much  better  letter-writers 
than  men ;  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  always  like  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
such  facts  as  strike  me  particularly;  I  therefore  asked  myself  the 
question — Why  do  women  write  bettor  letters  than  men  ?  To  answer 
it,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  myself  three  more  questions — viz.,  i.  What 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good  letter  ?  2.  In  what  particulars 
do  women’s  letters  differ  from  men’s  ?  3.  Why  are  those  particulars 
good  in  letters  ?  The  most  important  thing  in  a  letter,  as  in  all  other 
writing,  is  a  fitting  of  apteet  words  to  ideas.  Men  do  not  so  often 
sin  against  this  rule  as  women.  I  have  seen  letters  from  women  that 
would  liave  been  charming  if  their  stylo  hivd  been  loss  slipshod  ;  they 
put  in  or  left  out  little  words  that  made  all  the  difference  to  their 
meaning.  There  is  a  great  abuse  of  emphasis,  too,  in  many  letters 
which  comes  under  the  same  rule.  The  words  do  and  di  I,  which, 
properly  used,  help  the  writer  of  English  so  much,  and  which  wo 
miss  in  French  for  instance,  are  often  so  misused  that  they  make  the 
sense  obscure.  I  remember  getting  a  letter  in  which  one  sentence 
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began,  ‘I  did  forget  and  think,’  &c.  If  that  did  had  any  raison 
(I’tUre  at  all,  it  referred  to  something  gone  before  of  which  both  my 
correspondent  and  I  had  cognizance,  but  no,  the  sentence  was  about 
a  thing  I  heard  of  then  for  the  first  time.  Under  the  head  of  faults 
of  emphasis  comes  the  underlining  of  words,  which  is  a  great  fault 
when  used  often.  In  reality,  underlining  shows  weakness  ;  it  indicates 
that  you  do  not  trust  to  your  arrangement  of  words  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  your  correspondent  all  you  wish  to  convey.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  cases  where  underlining  is  properly  used.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  unfortunate  line  comes  under 
an  insignificant  conjunction  or  a  weak  preposition.  Amongst  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  good  letter  we  have,  then,  first,  its  manner, 
and  in  this  women  sin  oftener  than  men.  We  now  come  to  its  matter, 
and  here  women  carry  off  the  palm.  Of  course,  before  you  can  be 
interested  in  any  one’s  letters  you  must  be  interested  in  their 
personaUty.  This  holds  good  not  only  of  the  letters  of  friends  but 
of  those  letters  that  have  passed  into  literature  and  become  classical. 
If  you  feel  no  interest  in  the  clever,  witty  chatelaine  of  Les  Itochers, 
in  her  walks,  her  talks,  and  her  ways,  you  will  not  get  to  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  her  letters,  while  we,  who  are  interested  in  her 
personality,  find  the  eight  volumes  too  short.  It  follows,  then,  that 
a  good  letter  cannot  be  too  personal.  The  only  place  where  egotism  is 
charming  is  in  a  letter.  The  more  people  put  of  themselves  in  what 
they  write,  the  more  interesting  will  their  letters  be.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  letters  are  written  conversations,  but  that  cannot 
be.^  A  good  conversation  supposes  replies,  eyes,  and  hands.  A  letter 
is  a  monologue,  and  you  have  to  supply  the  gestures  by  the  style.  A 
good  talker  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  letter-writer  is  another.  A  letter 
differs  from  every  other  species  of  composition  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
obliged  to  have  a  form,  and  its  matter  is  not  obliged  to  be  arranged 
in  logical  sequence.  You  can  interrupt  the  gravest  matter  to  talk 
about  a  fly  on  your  paper,  and  you  can  leave  the  sentence  unfinished 
if  it  happens  that  something  else  strikes  you  more  at  the  moment. 
Yon  can  be  as  inconsistent  as  you  like  in  a  letter ;  you  can  contradict 
yourself  as  many  times  as  you  please,  and  if  you  are  a  woman  you 
will  be  charming  quand  meme.  Human  nature,  and  especially  femi¬ 
nine  human  nature,  is,  after  all,  only  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies,  and 
I,  for  one,  have  no  belief  in  those  who  pretend  that  they  are  the  same 
to-day  as  yesterday,  and  will  be  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  I 
have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  space,  dear  Silkworm,  but, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  finish  my  letter  upon  letters  next  month.” 

E.  A  writes — “  Dear  Silkworm, — I  must  thank  you  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  you  answered  my  inquiries  about  painting  the  photos. 
I  regret  that  E.  A.  B.’s  suggestion  is  impracticable,  as  I  know  nothing 
of  oil-painting,  so  accept  gladly  your  offer  of  help  after  you  are  quite 
recovered.  Until  then  I  hope  yon  will  take  no  further  trouble  about 
my  difficulties.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  by  your  letter  of  September 
that  you  were  ill,  and  regret  this  month  to  find  you  are  not  better, 
but  I  sincerely  trust  you  may  soon  be  well,  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  your  ‘  boys’,’  of  whom  you  seem  so  proud.”  [Many  thanks  for 
your  kindness.  I  will  attend  to  this  matter  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to 
get  about  again. — S.] 

Isa,  while  thanking  E.  A.  B.  for  her  suggestion,  regrets  she  does 
not  paint  at  all  in  oils.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunately  not  what  she 
wishes. 

Magdalen  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Your  uniform  kindness  in 
answering  queries  of  all  kinds  in  your  valuable  Magazine  encourages 
me  to  ask  a  question,  to  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  satis- 
actory  answer.  I  am  a  widow  with  one  little  girl,  six  years  of  age, 
called  Isabel.  A  few  weeks  since  a  favourite  sister  of  mine  died,  and 
I  should  very  much  like  to  add  her  name  to  that  of  my  little  girl.  I 
have  heard  that  this  can  be  done.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  so,  and 
what  steps  must  be  taken,  also  the  probable  cost  ?”  [You  can  call 
your  child  by  any  name  you  please  until  she  is  twenty-one,  when  she 
can  formally  adopt  the  name  by  public  advertisement.] 

Mat  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  will  tell  her  if  she 
can  have  a  white  silk  ball-dress  made  up  with  some  kind  of  sleeve 
not  short,  as  she  has  not  a  good  arm.  Being  very  young,  she  has 
worn  thin  materials  over  a  low  body,  with  short  sleeves.  It  is  as  well 
to  tell  you  she  is  very  tall  and  slender.  She  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  answer  this  in  next  Magazine.  Mamma  has 
subscribed  more  than  ten  years  to  it,  and  we  like  it  so  much.  Many 
thanks  for  the  valuable  information  in  your  Conversazione.  May 
hopes  the  Silkworm  is  better.  [May  can  have  her  ball -dress  sleeves 


made  ci  la  Marie  Antoinette — that  is,  a  silk  sleeve  to  the  elbow,  either 
plain  or  puffed,  or  highly  trimmed,  and  from  the  elbow  narrow 
flounces  of  silk,  edged  with  white  lace,  tulle,  or  blonde.  If  you  have 
tarlatan  sleeves,  they  can  have  tarlatan  flounces.  The  style  is  very 
pretty.  You  will  see  it  in  pictures  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Your  arm 
will  improve  as  you  get  older  and  stouter.] 

Brown  Pug  says — “  In  your  ‘  Spinnings’  for  October  you  say  a 
plain  skirt  is  now  made  with  a  gored  width  in  front,  then  a  plain  one 
at  each  side,  and  two  plain  widths  behind.  Do  you  mean  tliat  the 
side  width  is  cut  straight  off  the  width  of  the  stuff?  If  so,  and  it  is 
put  in,  as  you  say,  flat,  how  do  we  get  the  extra  length  required 
for  the  back,  and  which  goring  a  breadth  always  supplies  ?  How 
many  breadths  thirty-one  inches  wide  should  I  put  in  the  skirt  ? 
How  would  you  recommend  trimming  it  ?  I  thought  of  making  a 
plain  skirt  and  tunic  tablier.  We  are  told  in  the  article  on  fashions 
to  fasten  the  tunic  between  the  edges  of  the  scams  of  the  skirt.  Is 
the  tablier,  then,  sewn  in  with  the  skirt  to  the  waistband,  and  the  skirt 
opened  behind  to  get  into  it  ?  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  a  loose 
jacket,  of  the  same  material,  quilted  to  make  it  warm  enough  for 
winter  wear,  would  look  well  for  a  lady  who  is  not  young,  though 
she  still  has  a  juvenile  figure  ?”  [The  length  required  for  a  skirt 
is  obtained  in  two  modes: — ist.  By  rounding  off  the  edge  and 
sloping  the  top ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  Louis  XV.  demi-train,  which  is 
square,  and  from  five  to  siR  inches  longer  than  the  side  widths. 
Tunics  are  made  and  fastened  in  a  hundred  ways.  You  should  select 
the  style  you  prefer,  and  send  for  a  paper  pattern  to  Madame  Goubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent -garden.  Quilted  jackets  are  at  best  not 
very  becoming.  Why  not  have  a  velvet  jacket  (sleeveless),  lined  and 
wadded,  to  wear  over  your  ordinary  dresses^,?  A  yard  and  three- 
quarters  of  velvet  will  make  this.] 

Adelaide  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  will  inform  her  of  any  shop  or  bazaar  where 
she  can  dispose  of  articles  of  fancy  work,  such  as  crochet  antima¬ 
cassars  and  lace,  bordered  handkerchiefs,  &c.  An  answer  in  the 
November  number  will  greatly  oblige.  [See  “Spinnings”  for  this 
month.] 

An  Old  Subscriber  writes—"  Madam, — Having  written  to  Mr. 
Williamson  for  patterns  of  the  scoured  cotton  that  you  spoke  so  highly 
of  in  the  Magazine,  I  was  surprised  to  get  my  letter  returned,  ‘  Not 
known  in  Buzzard.’  Will  you  kin  dly  give  explanation  in  November 
number  ?”  [Mr.  Williamson’s  address  is  simply  Leighton  Buzzard. 
We  cannot  understand  your  letter  heing  returned.] 

Dear  Silkworm,  Polly  would  feel  obliged  if  you  would  tell  her 
the  best  way  to  forward  money  to  London  not  exceeding  six  shillings. 
[By  post-office  order,  which  you  can  obtain  at  any  post-office.] 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  'The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  corresxmndents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ON  the  slopes  of  Bosanken  the  shadows  lay  softly,  and 
the  glittering  sunshine  of  the  summer  day  threaded 
the  green  gloom  of  its  noble  woods  with  a  trembling  and 
golden  glory.  Through  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  beech  and  the  hardier  green  of  oak  and  ash  the 
midday  rays  poured  down,  dotting  the  flower-sprinkled 
earth  with  a  myriad  fluttering  shadows  and  dancing 
lights,  all  intermingled  in  filmy  tracery. 

Just  on  the  border  of  a  wooded  belt  where  the  grass 
was  greenest,  and  a  steep  knoll  was  crowned  by  a  gigantic 
elm,  there  rested  a  garden  seat,  with  a  scarlet  cloak 
thrown  carelessly  across  it.  Seen  from  a  distance,  this 
bright  patch  of  colour  had  a  picturesque  effect,  its  vivid 
hue  and  its  sharp  contrast  with  the  waves  of  grass  and 
foliage  forcing  it  conspicuously  on  the  vision.  Even  a* 
mile  away  it  caught  the  eye  like  a  tiny  blood-red  sail  on 
a  green  sea. 

About  midway  between  Bosanken  and  Caerlerrick 
there  stood  a  much  less  pretentious  dwelling — in  fact,  a 
mere  thatched  cottage,  but  so  embowered  in  flowers 
and  foliage,  so  set  as  it  were  like  a  jewel  in  the  midst 
of  the  hill,  that  many  an  eye  turned  towards  it  longingly, 
and  many  a  weary  heart  yearned  for  such  a  resting-place. 
The  grounds  around  this  pretty  gem  sloped  down  to 
that  vulgar  place  the  common  road,  but  a  thick  hedge  of 
laurel  shut  out  the  dust,  and  inside  this  green  barrier 
revelled  the  laburnum  and  the  lilac,  the  hawthorn,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  rose.  Such  a  wilderness  of  tree  and 
shrub,  such  a  wealth  of  flowers,  could  be  seen  only  in 
the  Western  Horn,  where  an  Italian  sky  hangs  over  a 
richly-tinted  landscape  and  a  purple  sea. 

This  lovely  cottage,  this  nest  of  sweet  wonders  and 
sunshine,  is  named  Rosvean — a  little  hill ;  and  within 
its  clematis-leaved  wails  Miss  Emily  Minshell  has  found 
a  home.  Or  rather  let  us  say  Mr.  Crank  had  found 
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it  for  her,  for  to  him  she  fled  for  refuge  when  the  indig¬ 
nant  Miss  Carteret  rebelled  at  last  against  her  “  com¬ 
panion,”  and  dismissed  her  summarily,  without  salary 
and  without  character. 

“  Character !”  exclaimed  that  irate  lady  when  Mr. 
Scrattle  called  on  her  with  a  mild  expostulation  from 
the  Board.  “  If  I  give  her  that,  it  shall  be  her  true 
one.  Salary  !  She  has  made  a  pretty  good  income  out 
of  me,  I  can  tell  you.  If  I  sent  her  for  tea  at  three 
shillings  she  brought  it  at  two,  and  eighteenpenny  coffee 
was  only  chicory  at  a  shilling.  Ask  the  pastrycook 
round  the  corner  how  many  cakes  and  pies  Miss  Min¬ 
shell  bought  with  my  money.  Ask  him,  I  say;  but 
don’t  come  here  asking  me  for  salaries  and  characters 
for  any  of  your  orphans,  for  you  won’t  get  them.  I  am 
worn  to  a  skeleton  with  worry,  and  I’m  fifty  pounds 
out  of  pocket.  Orphans  and  saints  !  I’ll  never  be  taken 
in  again  with  either  of  them.” 

Mr.  Scrattle  retired. 

Now  Mr.  Crank  had  always  patronised  Miss  Minshell 
with  a  grim  condescension  ever  since  the  day  of  her 
success  at  Saint  Cecilia’s,  and  it  was  he  who  came  to  her 
rescue  now,  as  she  sat  disconsolate  in  her  atric 
over  the  pastrycook’s,  eating  mutton-pies.  He  had  a 
niece  by  marriage  “  down  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,” 
as  he  used  to  say  pityingly  to  his  smoke-begrimed 
London  friends,  and  he  bethought  himself  of  her — she 
had  a  character  for  eccentricity — as  a  fitting  person  to 
take  Miss  Minshell  off  his  hands.  So  after  duly  re¬ 
minding  that  young  lady  that  she  had  not  the  slightest 
claim  upon  him  individually,  or  upon  the  committee 
collectively,  or,  in  fact,  upon  any  institution  whatever, 
or  any  human  being  whatever,  and  having  no  property., 
and  no  art  at  her  finger-ends,  she  clearly  had  no  right 
to  live,  he  gave  her  a  faint  hope  that  out  of  his  great 
charity  he  might  at  some  indefinite  period  give  her  a 
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thought.  And  with  this  he  departed,  leaving  Miss 
Minshell  to  drop  tears  into  her  mutton-pies,  and  wish, 
with  all  her  small  heart,  that  she  had  saved  some  of 
Miss  Carteret’s  money,  instead  of  investing  it  all  in 
pastry.  Reflection,  however,  taught  her  that  tears, 
solitary  tears,  were  a  useless  waste  of  sentiment ;  at  a 
proper  time  they  might  become  good  capital,  but  now 
they  were  nothing.  So  she  went  down  straightway  to 
the  pastrycook  and  informed  him  Mr.  Crank  was  her 
uncle — an  enormously  rich  uncle — and  at  present  he 
was  a  little  offended  with  her,  but  things  would  be  sure 
to  come  right  in  time.  Meanwhile  she  would  help  in 
the  pastry  department  for  her  board  and  lodging,  if 
he  would  let  her.  She  was  not  a  bad  hand  at  it  already, 
she  had  made  so  many  surreptitious  cakes  and  pies  at 
Miss  Carteret’s,  baking  them  at  secret  times  when  that 
wronged  lady  was  absent  on  mission-work.  In  this 
way  Miss  Minshell  gave  herself  the  only  education  she 
ever  possessed.  St.  Cecilia  certainly  bestowed  on  her 
the  foundation  of  greediness,  the  aptitude  to  pilfer,  the 
brazen  gift  of  lying,  and  the  comfortable  power  of 
holding  her  own  among  strangers,  but  to  Miss  Minshell 
herself  must  be  yielded  the  genius  which  enabled  her 
to  utilise  these  gifts,  to  procure  for  herself  the  art  which 
made  her  fortune — the  art  of  cookery.  Fascinated  by 
her  falsehoods,  awed  by  her  tales  of  “  Uncle  Crank’s” 
wealth,  the  pastrycook  took  her  into  his  kitchen,  and 
initiated  her  into  the  mysteries  of  his  craft.  Thus  the 
one  sole  dream  that  had  ever  touched  her  imagination 
was  fulfilled,  and  in  three  months  she  could  positively 
laugh  at  the  world,  and  earn  her  living,  although 
educated  at  St.  Cecilia’s.  She  had  cunningly-skilled 
hands  now,  and  the  samplers,  the  slates,  and  the  cate¬ 
chism  of  the  asylum  were  no  longer  the  sole  staff*  she 
had  to  lean  on  for  bread. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Mr.  Crank  came  for  her 
in  a  cab.  He  expected  to  find  her  lean,  tearful,  melan¬ 
choly,  half-starved,  humbled  to  the  dust ;  he  saw  her 
plumper  than  ever,  with  a  merry  countenance  and  a 
twinkling  eye.  For  a  moment  he  was  savagely  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  then,  as  she  related  what  she  had  done,  he 
relaxed,  grew  amused,  and  forgave  her  her  small  pros¬ 
perity.  So  she  went  off*  in  triumph  with  her  rich 
“  uncle,”  the  pastrycook  believing  her  to  the  last,  and 
putting  a  Madeira  cake  and  a  big  bag  of  tarts  in  the 
cab  as  she  drove  away. 

“  I  have  got  you  a  place  with  my  niece  in  Cornwall,” 
said  Mr.  Crank.  “  Keep  it.  Don’t  let  me  hear  any 
more  complaints  of  you,  as  I  have  from  Miss  Carteret. 
This  is  the  last  time  I’ll  befriend  you.” 

So  Miss  Minshell  went  down  third-class  by  slow 
train  to  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Crank  kissed  her  in  the  cab 
just  before  it  stopped — she  looked  so  plump — and  gave 
her  half-a-crown,  besides  paying  her  fare. 

Thus,  some  four  years  or  more  since  we  last  parted 
with  her  in  Miss  Carteret’s  service,  we  behold  her  again, 
luxuriously  seated  on  a  pile  of  cushions  placed  beneath 
a  golden  shower  of  laburnum.  An  opera-glass  is  in 
her  hand,  and  ever  and  anon  her  eyes  sweep  the  sunny 
slopes  of  Bosanken,  and  the  gloomy  woods  lying  around 
grey  Caerlerrick. 

A  curious,  angry  interest  is  irritating  Miss  Minshell’s 


mind  respecting  the  denizens  of  these  two  mansions. 
She  cares  nothing  for  the  wild  legends  floating  round 
the  ancient  roof  of  one,  nor  for  the  sorrowful  story  of 
disunion  shadowing  the  other  ;  it  is  the  astounding  fact 
— displayed  to  her  eyes  last  Sunday  at  church — that  Bar¬ 
bara  Lethbridge  is  an  honoured  guest  at  Bosanken,  and 
Rose  Carteret  has  her  home  at  Caerlerrick,  that  rankles 
in  her  mind,  vexing  it  with  curiosity  and  envy. 

“  Well !  are  you  still  spying  out  the  land  ?”  says  an 
unexpected  voice. 

It  is  an  honest,  clear  voice,  and  it  startles  Miss  Min¬ 
shell,  who  rises  from  her  cushions  hurriedly,  and  turns 
to  greet  her  mistress  with  all  due  deference. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Daniel,  that  scarlet  cloak  is  positively 
there  still !  I  do  just  want  to  see  when  they’ll  come 
back  and  take  it  away.” 

“  Who  are  ‘  they  ?’  ”  asks  Mrs.  Daniel.  “Is  it  Lady 
Theresa  and  her  husband  ?” 

“  Lady  Theresa  is  not  with  them,”  returns  Emily 
demurely  ;  “  it  is  Barbara  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Bosperis. 
She  came  out  first  and  sat  on  that  seat  with  a  book  -, 
then  he  came  up  the  park  and  joined  her,  and,  after 
talking  some  time — quite  excitedly,  I  could  see  by  their 
manner — they  walked  away  together,  leaving  the  book 
and  cloak  on  the  chair.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  wonder  that 
Lady  Theresa  and  Mr.  Bosperis  live  so  unhappily.” 

“  What  has  their  unhappiness  to  do  with  Miss  Leth¬ 
bridge  ?”  responded  Mrs.  Daniel,  taking  the  glass  from 
Emily’s  hand.  “  It  goes  back  to  a  much  remoter  time 
than  the  date  of  her  appearance  here.” 

“  Well,  but  positively  for  three  days  I  have  watched 
them  meet  at  that  same  spot.” 

Mrs.  Daniel  does  not  answer,  for  at  this  moment 
two  figures,  both  tall  and  graceful,  round  suddenly  a 
group  of  trees  which  had  hidden  them  from  view,  and 
approach  the  seat  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  Miss  Minshell’s  scrutiny. 

“  There  they  are  !”  she  cries  excitedly  ;  “  I  call  it 
shameful  to  walk  about  in  that  manner  with  Mr.  Bos¬ 
peris,  I  do !” 

Mrs.  Daniel  this  while  has  been  looking  quietly 
through  the  Dollond :  she  drops  it  now,  and  says 
drily — 

“  Only  that  gentleman  does  not  happen  to  be  Mr.  Bos¬ 
peris.  He  is  Lady  Theresa’s  brother,  Mr.  Hope  de 
Beauvoir.” 

“Ah,  well !  I  dare  say  he  is  another  married  man,” 
retorts  Emily,  choking  with  malice. 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  single,  and  as  hand¬ 
some  as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a  novel.” 

For  a  moment  Miss  Minshell  is  silenced,  and  her 
plump  face  beneath  the  laburnums  looks  a  little  yellow, 
then  she  bursts  into  abuse. 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  if  Barbara 
Lethbridge  makes  him  the  hero  of  her  romance.” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  know  of  Miss  Lethbridge  ?” 

“  A  good  deal ;  she  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine. 
She  was  at  St.  Cecilia’s,  and  your  uncle,  Mr.  Crank, 
was  obliged  to  expel  her.” 

Possibly  Mrs.  Daniel’s  experience  of  Mr.  Crank’s 
justice  may  lead  her  not  to  consider  this  an  over¬ 
whelming  proof  against  Barbara,  for  she  only  smiles 
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and  listens  a  little  more  intently  as  Miss  Minshell  con¬ 
tinues  her  tirade. 

“  She  was  a  very  revengeful,  vindictive  girl,  and 
frightfully  ugly.” 

“  Ugly  !”  exclaims  Mrs.  Daniel ;  “  I  consider  her 
beautiful.” 

Miss  Minshell  essays  a  laugh  of  contempt. 

“  Beauty  I  suppose  is  a  matter  of  taste.  At  all 
events,  she  was  ugly  at  the  asylum,  that  was  every 
one’s  opinion  there.  She  is  improved  certainly,  but 
I  don’t  admire  her  foreign  style.  Miss  Carteret,  though, 
was  always  lovely,  even  in  the  hideous  St.  Cecilia 
uniform.” 

“  What !  was  Miss  Carteret — Sir  Cuthbert’s  heiress — 
at  the  orphan  asylum  with  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Daniel’s  surprise  is  so  great  that  she  lets  the 
opera-glass  fall  on  the  sward,  and  Miss  Minshell  in¬ 
stantly  and  adroitly  hides  it  beneath  a  cushion.  She 
has  been  trembling  lest  it  should  be  locked  away,  and 
she  herself  left,  like  Othello,  with  her  “  occupation 
gone.” 

“  She  was  there,”  says  Emily,  “  but  only  for  a  day 
or  two.  Pray  don’t  mention  it  to  any  one.  She  is  so 
proud  she  would  never  forgive  me.” 

Mrs.  Daniel  cogitates  silently,  while  Emily,  in  her 
vexation  in  having  slipped  out  a  secret,  by  which 
she  meant  to  buy  Rose  Carteret’s  friendship,  gnaws 
laburnum  blossoms,  and  revolves  schemes  for  excusing 
herself. 

“  I  suppose  Mrs.  Carteret  was  very  poor,”  Mrs. 
Daniel  says  at  last.  “  That  accounts  for  her  marrying 
Sir  Cuthbert.” 

Miss  Minshell,  with  a  thousand  little  dotted  shadows 
over  her,  making  her  look  somewhat  like  a  spotted 
toad,  gazes  out  eagerly  towards  Caerlerrick. 

“  I  do  so  long  to  go  over  that  old  place,”  she  says. 
“  Fancy  Mrs.  Carteret  and  Rose  being  there !  I’d 
marry  an  ogre  if  he  had  a  splendid  old  house  like  that. 
Poor  ?  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  she  was  poor  enough  !” 

“  There  are  worse  fates  than  being  poor,”  returned 
Mrs.  Daniel.  “  Doubtless  Lady  Tregethas  feels  that 
now.” 

Miss  Minshell  stared  and  shook  her  head  solemnly. 

“You  would  not  say  that  if  you  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  had  your  hair  clipped,  and 
your  brain  nipped,  and  your  stomach  stinted  as  I  have. 
Romantic,  sentimental  poverty  in  a  book  is  not  a  bit 
like  the  real  thing.  I  know  how  the  world  treats  real 
poverty';  it  beats  it,  starves  it,  sells  it  for  a  slave,  leaves 
it  in  rags,  or  dresses  it  in  a  hideous  uniform.  And 
most  of  these  things  it  does  in  the  name  of  charity — or 
commerce — that’s  the  other  grand  word  that  excuses 
everything.  But  words  don’t  take  me  in.”  And  Miss 
Minshell,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  looked  out 
towards  Caerlerrick.  “There’s  no  fate  worse  than 
being  poor,”  she  continued.  “  I  was  beaten  when  I 
was  six  years  old — with  a  poker — for  being  poor.  What 
can  Lady  Tregethas  have  to  suffer  in  that  big  rich 
house  ?  Nothing,  I  should  say,  but  megrims  or 
nerves.  She  must  be  a  clever,  scheming  woman  ;  so 
must  Barbara  Lethbridge.” 

Mr.  Crank’s  niece  by  marriage  listened  to  her  new 


companion  with  a  mixed  expression  of  interest  and  pain 
on  her  face. 

“  Why  must  they  be  scheming  women  ?”  she  asked 
abruptly. 

“  There’s  evidence  enough  of  that,”  said  Emily. 
“  When  I  last  saw  them  they  were  both  desperately 
poor,  now  I  find  one  in  a  castle,  the  other  in  a  mansion 
like  a  palace.  I  wish  I  had  their  sense  or  their  luck. 

I  am  only  a  poor  companion  still,  and  thankful  to  be 
that,  instead  of  walking  about  in  a  brown  sack  with 
ray  head  cropped,  and  feet  in  shoes  like  big  dish-covers 
sliding  about  on  the  ground  by  mistake.  Ah,  I  wish  I 
was  rich.” 

And  a  tear  or  two  fell  on  Miss  Minshell’s  plump 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Daniel  in  her  reply  to  this  began  to  display 
some  of  that  eccentricity  of  which  Mr.  Crank  had 
warned  his  protegee. 

“  Rich  !”  she  said  in  a  deep  voice.  “  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  you  to  be  rich,  unless  you  had  three 
stomachs,  like  a  cow  ?  ‘  Ninus,  the  Assyrian, 
had  an  ocean  of  gold,  and  other  riches,  more 
than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  Sea ;  he  never  saw 
the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it ;  he  never 
offered  sacrifice,  nor  worshipped  the  Deity,  nor  ad¬ 
ministered  justice,  nor  spake  to  his  people ;  but  he  was 
most  valiant  to  eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his 
wines  he  threw  the  rest  upon  the  stones.  This  man  is 
dead ;  behold  his  sepulchre ;  and  now  hear  where 
Ninus  is.  Let  him  speak : — “  Sometime  I  was  Ninus, 
and  drew  the  breath  of  a  living  man ;  but  now  am 
nothing  but  clay.  I  have  nothing  but  what  I  did  eat 
and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  lust ;  that  was  and  is 
all  my  portion.  I  am  gone  to  hell ;  and  when  I  went 
thither  I  neither  carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot. 
I  that  wore  a  crown  am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust.”  ’  ” 

“  What  in  the  world  is  all  that  ?”  asks  Miss  Minshell 
in  dismay. 

“  Jeremy  Taylor,”  returns  Mrs.  Daniel.  “  Give  me 
my  glass,  please,  which  you  have  hid  beneath  that 
cushion.  And  I  hope  in  future  you  won’t  make  a  key¬ 
hole  of  my  laburnum-tree,  through  which  to  spy  at  my 
neighbours.” 

With  this  Mrs.  Daniel  returns  to  the  house,  and 
Miss  Minshell,  wiping  her  tears  of  envy,  meekly 
follows. 

“  So  she  means  to  fling  sermons  at  me,”  she  says  to 
herself.  “  Well,  I’m  poor.  I’m  born  to  be  preached  at.” 

And  with  one  last  lingering  glance  at  the  patch  of 
scarlet  still  shining  from  afar  in  the  landscape,  and  the 
two  figures  seated  by  it,  apparently  lost  to  all  objects  in 
the  universe  but  themselves.  Miss  Minshell  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  clematis-covered  walls,  aud  ceases  to  be  the 
one  sulky  shadow  in  a  sunny  spot. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  wonders  of  galleries  and  palaces,  the  wonders 
of  mountains  and  vales,  were  things  Mr.  Bosperis 
had  seen  again  and  again,  and  cared  for  no  more  than 
he  cared  for  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past  summer. 
Yet  he  enjoyed  the  freshness,  the  happiness,  the  delight 
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with  which  Barbara  beheld  the  marvels  that  had  wearied 
him.  Her  bright  youthful  presence  seemed  a  relief  to 
the  dull,  dead  apathy  of  that  cold  life  he  and  Lady 
Theresa  led  together.  Their  mutual  distrust,  or  weari¬ 
ness,  or  hatred,  or  suppressed  passion,  whichever  it 
might  be,  shrank,  and  dwindled  before  her  influence, 
and  lost  somewhat  of  its  irritating  power  to  vex  their 
daily  lives.  They  seemed  tacitly  to  agree  to  put  the 
haunting  shadow  of  their  own  sorrow  out  of  sight  for 
a  time,  and  if  the  eril  ghost  was  not  quite  laid  at  rest 
in  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  past,  at  le.ast  its  haunting  presence 
ceased  to  embitter  every  feast.  In  fact,  there  existed  in 
each  of  these  vexed  hearts  a  secret  desire  to  keep 
Barbara  with  them,  and  neither  desired  to  question  the 
other’s  motives  too  closely,  or  to  search  too  deeply  into 
the  reason  of  their  increased  comfort.  A  calm  sea  may 
be  treacherous,  but  it  is  smoother  to  sail  on  than  waves 
tempest-tossed,  and  Lady  Theresa  had  learned  to  be 
thankful  for  tranquillity. 

To  Barbara  herself,  when  the  first  excitement  of 
seeing  Oliver’s  sister  had  passed  away,  it  seemed  a  simple 
matter  that  they  should  meet — simple  and  natural  as 
light,  or  the  musical  sound  of  streams  and  pleasant  look 
of  green  meadows,  all  which  things  we  enjoy  without 
wonder,  and  often  without  praise.  She  was  very  happy 
in  seeing  bright  things,  in  visiting  old  historic  lands  ; 
she  was  still  in  her  angel-years — the  first  fresh  years  of 
youth,  when  every  sunshine  makes  a  glory,  and  she  had 
yet  to  learn  how  one  unselfish  love  toiled  to  give  her  all 
this  joy,  and  stood  aside  unregarded  and  forgotten, 
while  she  gave  her  thoughts  to  another.  Oliver  was 
still  her  Romance ;  it  was  pleasant  to  be  with  his  sister 
— it  made  him  a  Reality  to  her,  and  brought  near  to  her 
many  a  token  of  his  life  and  presence.  She  felt,  too,  a 
strange  undercurrent  as  of  magnetism  attracting  her  to 
Lady  Theresa  and  Mr.  Bosperis,  and  she  knew  that  in 
a  different  way  she  was  often  the  subject  of  thought, 
and  interest,  and  scrutiny,  both  to  the  reckless  husband 
and  the  sorrowful  wife.  Yet  she  liked  to  be  with  them  •. 
she  had  accepted  their  invitation  instantly  and  with 
eagerness  ;  some  craving  or  instinct  in  her  nature  was  at 
rest  in  their  home,  and  the  hard  days  of  the  asylum 
seemed  a  dream  to  her  as  she  wandered  in  the  sunny 
glades  of  Bosanken. 

And  now  was  not  Oliver  here  ? — Oliver,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  a  year,  and  whom  in  beholding  again 
she  shrank  from  somewhat,  with  a  little  shadow  of 
disdain  upon  her,  till,  with  his  old  careless  ease,  his 
old  assured  sense  of  power,  he  threw  the  slight  barrier 
down,  and  played  again  his  old  part  of  cautious,  selfish, 
graceful  lover.  What  did  it  matter  ?  The  little  game 
could  never  hurt  him  ;  she  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister  ;  no  one  would  call  him  to  account ; 
and  as  for  herself,  she  would  disappear  one  day  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  For  eventually  she  would  certainly 
marry  that  bowie-knife,  revolver-decorated  cousin, 
though  the  story  of  her  engagement  to  him  had  proved 
to  be  a  fable  invented  by  Rose. 

Meanwhile  she  was  charming,  and  Bosanken,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  experience,  was  a  pleasant  place.  And  he 
would  be  honestly  in  love  if  circumstances  would  let  him. 
Since  they  would  not,  he  must  set  aside  this  creeping 


sense  of  dishonesty,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  her 
presence.  It  would  not  be  for  long.  When  they  parted 
again — she  might  not  know  it,  but  he  knew — it  would 
be  for  ever. 

Thus  things  stood  at  Bosanken  when  Miss  Minshell, 
beneath  the  laburnum,  spied  out  the  land. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  on  that  day  when  Barbara 
and  her  companion  joined  Lady  Theresa  on  the  lawn. 

“  Where  have  you  been,  you  two  loiterers  ?”  she 
said  as  she  came  forward  to  meet  them.  “  Barbara, 
you  have  missed  seeing  your  friend  Miss  Carteret  to¬ 
day.  She  drove  by  twice  in  her  pony  carriage,  and 
looked  up  the  avenue  with  quite  a  frown  on  her  pretty 
face.  I  felt  sorry  for  her  disappointment :  poor  little  nun !” 

A  guilty  colour  flashed  over  Barbara’s  cheeks ;  for 
this  week  past,  since  Oliver  came,  she  had  neglected 
Rose.  Daily  before  this  they  had  met  either  on  horse¬ 
back  or  in  their  drives,  and  Rose,  in  her  gloom  and 
loneliness,  had  learned  to  look  on  these  meetings  as  the 
one  bright  spot  in  her  dull  day. 

“Is  it  possible  there  are  amenities  passing  between 
the  ogre’s  castle  and  Bosanken  ?”  said  Oliver  in  surprise. 
“  How  has  this  happened,  Theresa  ?” 

“  Simply  enough,”  she  answered.  “  And  the  civi¬ 
lities,  I  assure  you,  are  not  alarming.  Lady  Tregethas’ 
daughter  and  Barbara  are  old  friends  ;  they  meet  on  the 
high  road,  and  are  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  they 
part  at  the  gates  of  their  mutual  encampment,  and  one 
never  asks  the  other  to  step  within.” 

“  And  are  you  not  curious  to  know  why  ?”  remarked 
Oliver,  turning  to  Barbara. 

“  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?”  interposed  his 
sister  quickly.  “  Why  trouble  Barbara  with  painful 
histories  V’ 

She  was  quite  pale,  and  her  eyes  fell  reproachfully 
on  her  brother. 

“  I  assure  you,”  said  Barbara,  “  these  old-world 
stories  do  not  pain  me.  Rose  has  told  me  of  some 
ancient  traditionary  hatred  between  your  families,  and 
my  only  wonder  is  that  you  can  still  keep  it  up.  It  is 
time  such  things  died  away.” 

A  momentary  silence  followed  her  speech,  then  Lady 
Theresa  spoke  softly. 

“It  is  not  an  old  hatred,  it  is  a  new  one.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  vindictive  feeling  between  Mr. 
Bosperis  and  Sir  Cuthbert.  Has  not  Miss  Carteret  told 
you  of  it  ?” 

“  No,”  returned  Barbara,  “  she  never  speaks  of  her 
stepfather.  Perhaps  she  is  afraid  of  him.  I  sometimes 
fancy  so.” 

“  I  wonder  the  old  tyrant  lets  her  meet  you,”  said 
Oliver.  “  It  must  be  a  great  concession  on  his  part  to 
permit  any  human  cfeature  under  his  control  to  parley 
with  a  foe  from  Bosanken.” 

“It  is  a  greater  concession  still  on  Ernest’s  side,” 
observed  Lady  Theresa.  “  Nothing  has  astonished  me 
like  his  silent  acquiescence  in  their  meetings.  Every 
day  I  have  expected  to  hear  him  entreat  Barbara  to  dis¬ 
continue  them.” 

“  Mr.  Bosperis  would  scarcely  care  to  interfere  with 
my  friendship  for  a  schoolfellow,”  said  Barbara,  flush¬ 
ing  a  little. 
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“  Not  if  she  were  anywhere  else  but  at  Caerlerrick. 
Being  there,  in  an  enemy’s  house,  he  might  ask  a  guest 
beneath  his  roof  to  remember  his  hatreds.” 

It  was  strange  how  Lady  Theresa  always  upheld  her 
husband  in  liis  absence,  though  so  cold  and  repelling  to 
him  in  his  presence*.  Barbara  felt  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  knew  not  how  to  answer.  Oliver  came  to  her 
I  relief. 

“  See  how  you  have  conquered,”  he  said.  “  Bosperis 
lets  you  do  what  you  like,  even  to  the  carrying  daily  a 
flag  of  truce  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  outposts,  you 
know,  Theresa,  always  exchange  civilities,  though  ready 
to  drop  them  at  command  and  fight  instead.  But 
never  fear,  Bosperis  won’t  drag  Barbara  into  this  war. 
I  am  glad  he  and  Sir  Cuthbert  too  have  sense  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  two  young  girls  ought  not  to  share  their 
enmity.” 

“  I  am  glad  too,”  returned  Lady  Theresa,  “  and  yet 
I  confess  I  have  a  strange,  uneasy  feeling  about  this 
matter.  I  am  afraid  I  don’t  like  Miss  Carteret,  beautiful 
as  she  is,  and  I  wish  sometimes  Barbara  had  no  friend 
at  Caerlerrick.” 

“  But  don’t  wish  that  Rose  should  have  no  friend  at 
Bosanken,”  said  Barbara.  “Think  how  young  and 
lonely  she  is.  If  you  could  only  see  how  her  face 
brightens  when  she  meets  me,  and  how  the  tears  come 
in  her  eyes  when  we  part,  you  would  not  begrudge 
your  foe’s  stepdaughter  her  only  friend.  Surely  this 
little  sad  outside  kindness  on  neutral  ground  between 
me  and  her  should  not  make  you  uneasy.  What  can 
two  girls  do  to  vex  such  great  men  as  Mr.  Bosperis  and 
Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  ?” 

“  Nothing  I  should  think,”  said  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Bosperis  himself.  He  was  standing  at  the  open  French 
window  of  the  library  with  a  packet  of  letters  in  his 
hand.  How  much  or  how  little  of  the  conversation  he 
had  heard  no  one  could  tell.  “  I  have  been  polite 
enough  to  ride  to  the  town  for  the  second  delivery  of 
letters,”  he  continued.  “  One  from  Yankee-land  for 
you,  Barbara.” 

He  waited  for  her  to  come  to  him,  and  gave  her  the 
letter  with  a  curious  reluctance,  and  a  wistful  shadow 
on  his  face. 

“  I  am  sorry  he  heard  us  talking  of  Caerlerrick,” 
whispered  Theresa  as  she  and  Oliver  followed  Barbara’s 
steps.  But  her  brother  made  no  answer  ;  he  entered  by 
the  open  window  quickly,  and  walked  quite  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Here  from  a  vantage-ground  of 
shadow  he  watched  Barbara  as  she  perused  her  letter. 
She  looked  up  at  last  from  its  pages  with  a  frank  joy 
beaming  in  her  eyes. 

“  My  cousin  Walter  is  coming  home !”  she  cried 
exultingly.  “  How  glad  I  am  !” 

Then  she  gazed  at  the  faces  around  her,  as  if  for 
some  expression  of  sympathy  with  her  happiness,  but 
she  met  only  a  blank  silence.  Lady  Theresa  flushed, 
Mr.  Bosperis’s  handsome  face  darkened,  Oliver  de  Beau¬ 
voir  alone,  after  a  moment,  spoke,  with  a  shade  of  irony 
in  his  voice. 

“  Is  this  the  Yankee  cousin  of  whose  perfections  we 
hear  so  much  ?  I  congratulate  you  on  his  expected 
arrival.  Miss  Lethbridge.” 


This  with  a  slight  dmwl  and  a  slight  sneer,  and 
rustling  of  the  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Barbara  felt  her  heart  beat  faster  -,  her  voice  took  a 
grave  tone. 

“  I  have  never  said  more  of  Walter  than  he  deserves — 
no,  nor  half  as  much  as  I  ought  to  say  of  his  goodness.” 

“  O  my  prince  of  cousins  !”  said  Oliver.  “  We  have 
not  done  him  justice  ;  let  us  make  amends.” 

And  with  careless  eyes  he  ran  down  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper,  as  if  striving  to  find  something  worth 
reading. 

Barbara  sat  chilled,  with  her  letter  crushed  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  darkening  with  a  sort  of  wistful 
wonder. 

“  You  must  not  expect  us  to  be  very  sympathetic,” 
observed  Lady  Theresa  ;  “  we  can  hardly  welcome  news 
joyfully  which  I  suppose  will  call  you  away  from  us.” 

Barbara  flushed  a  sudden  crimson.  She  had  not 
thought  of  this  ;  she  had  not  remembered  Walter  could 
not  come  to  her  here. 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  ought  to  go  at  once  to  London  to 
meet  him,”  she  said. 

Her  voice  unconsciously  took  a  sad  tone,  and  she 
looked  at  Oliver  with  a  little  pleaJing  air,  which,  instead 
of  softening,  vexed  him. 

“  That  is  American  manners,  I  presume,”  he  said, 
coldly.  “  I  believe  American  ladies  can  go  where  they 
choose,  and  meet  as  many  cousins  as  they  please.” 

“  And  can’t  they  in  England  ?”  asked  Barbara,  really 
and  simply  puzzled. 

“  Well,  this  is  not  quite  so  free  a  country  as  Uncle 
Sam’s,”  returned  Oliver,  setting  the  paper  down 
languidly.  “  Theresa,  can  young  English  ladies  meet 
cousins  in  London  and  board  at  the  same  hotel  with 
them?  You  do  think  of  boarding  somewhere,  I 
suppose,  Miss  Lethbridge,  or  shall  you  take  apart¬ 
ments  ?” 

“She  will  do  neither,”  broke  in  Mr.  Bosperis  in  a 
strange,  sharp  tone.  “  If  Miss  Lethbridge  wishes  to 
see  her  cousin,  he  can  come  here  to  visit  her.” 

“  Here  !”  exclaimed  Lady  Theresa. 

“  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  Mr.  Lethbridge  if 
he  will  honour  Bosanken  with  his  presence.  I  cannot  per¬ 
mit  Barbara  to  go  to  London.  I  can  allow  no  breaLh 
of  custom  in  her  case  for  any  cousin  living.  I  trust  she 
will  excuse  my  saying  so.”  And  he  turned  towards 
her  with  one  of  his  sudden,  rare  smiles.  “  I  look  upon 
myself  and  Lady  Theresa  as  your  guardians  for  the 
present,”  he  said. 

As  he  finisi'cd  speaking  he  relapsed  into  the  careless 
manner  peculiar  to  him,  and  his  concluding  words  were 
uttered  in  a  cold  voice,  as  a  mere  expression  of  polite¬ 
ness,  icy  and  smooth,  with  no  warmth  beneath  it. 
Nevertheless,  Barbara  felt  g’ad  of  his  invitation,  and 
with  a  bright  colour  flashing  over  her  face  she  thanked 
him  frankly. 

“  I  confess  I  should  feel  very  forlorn  in  London,”  she 
said,  “and  it  is  so  long  since  1  have  seen  W alter  that  I  fear 
we  can  scarcely  meet  as  brother  and  sister  now.  And 
yet  he  is  the  only  relative  I  have  in  the  wide  world,  so 
I  ought  not  to  change  towards  him.” 

“  The  only  relative !”  repeated  Lady  Theresa  ; 
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“  then  you  stand  alone  indeed.  I  cannot  wonder  you 
value  your  cousin.” 

'  She  did  not  second  her  husband’s  invitation,  and  her 
voice  sounded  a  little  cold  to  Barbara’s  ears. 

“  May  I  ask  him  here  ?”  she  said  timidly. 

“  Certainly,  since  Mr.  Bosperis  wishes  it.” 

“  And  since  there  are  some  others  who  do  not  wish 
it,”  observed  that  gentleman,  whistling  a  little  softly  to 
himself. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  go  to  London  to  meet  Walter !”  cried 
Barbara.  “  Pray  let  me  go  !  I  should  not  like  him 
to  come  here  if  Lady  Theresa  does  not  wish  it.  What 
right  have  I  to  trouble  her  with  an  unwelcome  guest  ? 
O  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  am  so  sorry  !” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  be  sorry.  Lady 
Theresa  will  be  extremely  glad  to  see  your  cousin.” 

As  Mr.  Bosperis  uttered  this  in  a  dry  tone,  Oliver 
de  Beauvoir  flung  his  newspaper  on  the  table  impa¬ 
tiently,  and  declaring  this  was  the  sultriest  evening  he 
had  ever  known,  he  sauntered  to  the  window  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  lawn.  His  host  looked  after 
him  with  a  flash  of  anger  in  his  eyes. 

“  He  possesses  the  De  Beauvoir  nervousness,”  he 
observed  in  his  hardest  tone,  “  and  he  thinks  only  of 
himself,  and  builds  up  a  cold  wall  of  defence  and 
hatred  upon  small  suspicions — all  that  is  in  the  De 
Beauvoir  blood.” 

Lady  Theresa  bent  over  her  book,  growing  pale  to 
the  lips.  Barbara  grew  hot  and  cold  This  was  the 
first  time  in  her  presence  that  Mr.  Bosperis  had  broken 
down  barriers,  and  burst  into  bitter  speech.  She  felt 
herself  guilty  of  his  ill-temper,  and  looked  imploringly 
at  her  hostess  with  eyes  fast  filling  with  tears. 

“  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  London,”  she  said.  “  I 
fear  I  am  the  cause  of  pain  here.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  returned  Lady  Theresa,  steady¬ 
ing  her  voice.  “  Mr.  Bosperis,  will  j  ou  tell  Barbara 
that  her  stay  with  us  is  the  first  happiness  that 
Theresa  de  Beauvoir  and  Ernest  Bosperis  have  shared 
together  for  many  years  ?” 

There  was  an  indescribable  accent  in  the  sounding 
of  her  maiden  name,  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  which  struck  the  ear  with  an  emphasis  that 
lingered  strangely  in  the  memory. 

“  Do  you  need  any  assurance  of  it,  Barbara  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Bosperis,  with  a  sudden  change  in  tone  and 
manner.  “  Can  you  not  see  it  for  yourself  ?  It  is  only 
across  your  face  that  my  wife  and  I  give  each  other  a 
smile.” 

In  the  inflection  of  his  voice  on  the  word  wife  there 
was  an  echo  of  the  bitterness  in  Lady  Theresa’s  tone. 
She  closed  her  book  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  him 
earnestly,  sorrowfully  in  the  face. 

“  Ernest,  let  our  griefs  be  for  ourselves  alone  ;  surely 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  vex  Barbara’s  heart  with 
them.” 

Then  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  young  guest,  and 
her  lips  shook  a  little  as  she  clasped  it. 

“  Barbara,”  she  said,  “  in  our  childless  house  it  is 
sunshine  and  bread  to  see  a  face  like  y'ours  ;  you  save 
us  many  a  bitter  hour.  Though  we  may  agree  in  no¬ 
thing  else,  we  are  one  in  this — our  affection  for  you.” 


Something  in  her  words  moved  Mr.  Bosperis  with 
an  agitation  he  could  ill  conceal ;  his  face  flushed,  he 
turned  away  to  the  window  with  a  swift  step. 

“  My  wife  speaks  truly,  Barbara,  and  our  only  cause 
for  vexation  to-day  is  that  she  and  I  differ  a  little  in 
our  views  for  your  welfare.  She  does  not  like  cousins, 
I  don’t  like  brothers.” 

What  could  he  mean  ?  thought  Barbara.  Did  he 
allude  to  her  sisterly  regard  for  Walter,  or  was  he 
thinking  of  his  wife’s  brother  ?  If  so,  it  was  better 
not  to  reply  to  this. 

“  I  hope  Lady  Theresa  will  learn  to  like  Walter  when 
she  knows  him,”  she  returned.  “  He  has  been  a  good 
and  true  friend  to  me — so  true  and  brotherly  that  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  tell  him  that  I  had  the  least 
scruple  with  regard  to  meeting  him  in  London  in  the 
old  childish,  sisterly  way.” 

“  There  will  be  no  need  to  tell  him  anything  of  the 
sort,  since  you  will  see  him  here,”  said  Lady  Theresa  a 
little  eagerly.  “  It  will  be  much  better  to  keep  up  the 
old  kindly  fraternal  feeling  on  his  part,  and  not  let  any 
coldness  change  it.  Ernest,  shall  I  write  to  Mr.  Leth¬ 
bridge  and  invite  him,  or  will  you  ?” 

She  addressed  her  husband  with  a  sudden  blush,  as 
often  happened  when  she  spoke  to  him,  yet  her  voice 
had  instantly  grown  cold  and  constrained. 

Standing  at  the  window  as  he  was,  he  did  not  see  the 
blush,  he  only  heard  the  tone. 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself,”  he  replied  with  intense 
politeness.  “  I  intend  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
writing  that  invitation.  Here  is  your  brother  beckoning 
to  you ;  apparently  he  has  something  wonderful  to 
show  you  of  the  caterpillar  or  viper  species.” 

Lady  Theresa  rose  and  went  hurriedly  to  another 
window,  which  she  opened  in  nervous  haste,  but  as 
she  stepped  forth  her  husband  stopped  her. 

“  Do  not  go  without  a  cloak,  Theresa,”  he  said  in  a 
softer  tone.  “  The  evening  is  growing  chill,  and  you 
forget  always  you  are  not  strong.” 

A  shawl  was  lying  on  a  chair,  and  he  would  have 
placed  it  around  her  shoulders,  but  she  drew  back 
hastily  from  his  proffered  aid. 

“  I  can  put  it  on  best  myself,  thank  you,”  she  said  in 
a  cold,  trembling  voice. 

“  As  you  please,”  he  answered. 

Then  he  opened  the  window  wide  for  her,  and  as 
she  passed  through  Barbara  heard  him  say  in  a  low 
voice — 

“Tell  him  I  invite  to  my  own  house  whom  I  please. 
If  he  dislikes  any  guest  of  mine  he  can  leave.  Not 
that  I  wish  it,  if  his  stay  gives  you  pleasure.  It  is  he 
who  seeks  a  quarrel,  not  1.  I  have  told  you  so  before. 
Keep  it  smooth  between  us  if  you  will ;  if  not  I  don’t 
care.” 

He  turned  away  with  a'  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
while  his  wife’s  face  flushed  and  her  lips  quivered,  but 
she  answered  not  a  word,  and  in  another  instant  brother 
and  sister  passed  down  the  lawn  and  out  of  sight  among 
the  thick  summer  foliage. 

Barbara  felt  angry  and  hurt. 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,”  she  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  “  I 
cannot  permit  my  cousin  to  be  a  guest  here  if  his 
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coining  causes  pain  to  Lady  Theresa.  You  must  not 
send  that  invitation.” 

“  I  shall  write  it  this  evening,”  he  answered  care¬ 
lessly.  “  It  is  not  Theresa  who  objects — it  is  her 
brother.  I  thought  you  understood  that.” 

He  flung  himself  into  a  low  chair  close  by  the  lounge 
on  which  Barbara  sat,  and  gazed  into  her  face  with  such 
sad,  earnest  ste.adfastness  that  she  grew  hot  and  cold, 
amazed  and  abashed,  wondering  at  him  all  the  time. 

“  So  you  don’t  understand  ?”  he  said  in  a  moment, 
seeing  she  kept  silent.  “  You  have  never  heard  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger  ?  An  insolent  dog  he  was  too. 
God !  what  a  weary,  mean  world  this  is,  and  how  a 
man’s  hands  get  bound  by  the  devil !” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Barbara,  getting  angry 
at  this  interference.  “  I  have  no  need  of  your  help, 
Mr.  Bosperis.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  wish 
to  let  loose  your  wrath  on  my  account.” 

“  On  my  own,  then,  there  is  ample  reason.  I  hate 
cowards.” 

Barbara  flashed  an  angry  look  at  him. 

“  You  dislike  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  because  he  is  your 
wife’s  brother,”  she  retorted. 

He  laughed  at  this,  a  short,  hard  laugh. 

“  What  a  loving  couple  you  think  us  !”  he  said. 
“  Come,  are  you  engaged  to  that  young  man  ?” 

“  No,”  in  a  low  voice,  and  a  blush  like  a  crimson 
shadow  flying  over  her  face. 

“  To  the  other  one,  then  ?” 

“  No”  again.  And  this  “  No”  was  given  with  a 
ringing  laugh.  “  How  absurd  !  I  have  not  seen  Walter 
for  four  years.” 

“lam  very  glad  of  it.  I  don’t  want  you  to  see  him. 
I  like  you  better  than  either  of  those  two  men  do.” 

“  Mr.  Bosperis  !”  exclaimed  Barbara,  “  are  you 
mad  ?” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  speak  sober  truth.  ‘  My  pulse  dis¬ 
courses  most  excellent  music.’  ‘  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw.’  One  of  these  young  fellows  is  the  hawk, 
the  other  the  saw — he  has  cut  your  way  to  fortune. 
As  for  me,  I  hate  them  both.  I  want  to  do  all  things 
for  you  myself.” 

The  desperate  tone  of  weariness  and  pain  in  which 
he  spoke  disarmed  Barbara’s  anger.  She  looked  at  him 
in  sorrowful  amazement. 

“  Do  not  talk  to  me  like  this,  Mr.  Bosperis.  I  won’t 
bear  it.  And  Lady  Theresa  is  my  friend.  I  love  her 
very  much.” 

His  eyes  sparkled,  then  drooped  ;  a  curious  spasm 
crossed  his  face. 

“  How  you  would  laugh  if  I  were  to  say,  ‘  And 
so  do  I.’  ” 

“  I  should  not  laugh — I  should  be  glad.  I  wish  it 
were  true.” 

“Do  you?”  he  said,  relapsing  into  his  old  careless 
jesting  way.  “  That  would  be  a  sad  affair.  I  should 
soon  break  my  heart  or  put  a  pistol  to  my  head.  No, 
no,  the  saints  defend  me  from  loving  a  De  Beauvoir !” 

“  And  why  r”  asked  Barbara  impatiently.  “  Is  not 
Lady  Theresa  lovable,  beautiful,  and  good  ?” 

“Too  good,”  he  rejoined  bitterly.  “She  hates  all 
evil  things,  including  myself.  Oh,  it  is  astonishing  how 


deep  is  her  hatred  for  the  incarnate  sin  represented  in 
my  person.” 

“  I  have  never  seen  it,”  said  Barbara,  beginning  to 
tremble  at  his  vehemence,  and  at  her  own  rashness  in 
touching  on  such  a  topic  to  him. 

“  Not  seen  it !  Nevertheless  it  is  as  palpable  to  the 
sight  as  that  cloud  going  over  the  sun.  There,  see ; 
the  sky  is  as  grey  as  my  life.” 

He  rose,  took  a  step  or  two  to  the  window,  then 
came  back  to  his  chair  with  a  double  listlessness  over 
all  his  aspect,  as  though  seeking  to  make  amends  to 
himself  for  his  passing  emotion. 

“  I  don’t  often  howl  to  the  moon,”  he  said  carelessly. 
“  I  know  better.  Lady  Theresa  brings  her  priests  and 
her  Church  against  me.  I  bow  to  Rome  as  a  sensible  man 
should.  When  the  confessional  gets  into  a  house  peace 
leaves  it.  A  husband  is  nothing  against  a  priest.  You 
see  that,  don’t  you  ?” 

Barbara  tried  to  answer  playfully. 

“  I  see  that  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  unfair  ques¬ 
tions,”  she  said. 

“  No  right !”  And  again  he  scanned  her  face  with  a 
sad,  earnest  look.  “  It  is  strange,  but  I  find  myself  a 
man  without  rights.  No  sooner  do  I  claim  a  confidence, 
a  touch  of  kindness,  a  little  trust,  than  I  discover  I  have 
no  right  to  anything  but  hate.” 

“  Do  /  hate  you,  Mr.  Bosperis  ?”  said  Barbara,  look¬ 
ing  up  quickly. 

The  question  thus  abruptly  put  struck  him  like  a 
blow ;  for  a  moment  he  gazed  into  her  face  speech¬ 
less  in  a  sort  of  wild  dismay,  then  he  cried  out 
hastily — 

“  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?”  He  stopped,  and  his 
voice  fell  suddenly.  “  Oh  no,  you  mean  nothing.  But, 
Barbara,  you  are  mad  to  ask  me  such  a  question.  I  have 
only  prayed,  child,  to  escape  your  hate.  I  have  never 

dared  to  dream - ”  Again  he  stopped,  with  his  hand 

upon  his  brow,  then  almost  in  a  whisper  he  repeated  his 
last  words  sorrowfully.  “  No,  I  have  never  dared  to 
dream  you  could  give  me  one  kind  or  pitying  thought. 
I  have  only  prayed  to  escape  hate.” 

Barbara  had  risen,  and,  confused  and  trembling,  she 
stood  leaning  on  a  chair  looking  at  him  with  crimson 
cheeks  and  eyes  full  of  amazement.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
What  had  she  said  to  provoke  such  words  from  him  ? 
Over  all  his  weary  aspect  there  seemed  to  grow  a  deathly 
coldness  as  she  looked,  and  his  face  was  ashen  pale,  his 
lips  dead  white.  Barbara’s  nervous  grasp  of  her  support 
relaxed  ;  her  voice  broke  pityingly  on  his  ear. 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,  surely  you  are  not  well ;  you  are 
talking  wildly  to  me  to-day.” 

“  Madly  you  mean.  Yes,  it  is  a  mad  world,  and  the 
wind  blows  from  Caerlerrick  to-day  ;  there’s  lunacy  in 
every  breath  one  draws.  Have  you  seen  your  friend 
Rose  lately  ?” 

“  Not  these  three  days,”  said  Barbara,  greatly  relieved 
by  the  sudden  change  in  his  manner. 

“  Go  and  see  her  to-morrow.  Go  to  the  ruined 
chapel  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  at  five  o’clock.  You’ll 
find  her  there.” 

He  walked  to  the  window  whistling  “  La  donna  e 
mobile,”  but  here  he  turned 
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“  1  have  said  before  I  am  a  man  without  rights.  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  you  a  favour,  have  I  ?” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of,”  said  Barbara  gravely. 

“  Just  so — ^not  that  you  know  of.  We  all  know  so 
Httle, ‘Miss  Lethbridge.  Now,  it  seems  odd  to  me  that 
I  should  ask  you  a  favour  ;  there  is  something  bitter  in  it 
even,  yet  I  do  ask  it.  Ride  with  me  to-morrow  at  five 
o’clock ;  we’ll  see  Rose  Carteret  together.” 

“You  !”  exclaimed  Barbara  in  astonishment. 

“  Yes — why  not  ?  I  have  no  feud  against  Miss  Car¬ 
teret.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  grateful  to  her.  And 
even  my  old  hatreds  are — yes,  it  is  the  truth — dying 
out.  Don’t  tell  Theresa  that,  or  our  old  prophetess 
Deborah  ;  she  would  think  it  the  work  of  witchcraft. 
Perhaps  it  is.” 

He  went  out  at  the  window  laughing,  then  stepped 
back. 

“  Barbara,  I  am  anxious  about  the  ride.  Will  you 
go  ?” 

“  No,  I  think  not.” 

"  Then  will  you  go  alone 

A  swift  blush  flew  across  Barbara’s  face. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  go  alone.” 

“  One  thing  more.  Promise  me  you  will  not  tell 
that  handsome  dog  in  the  manger  in  what  direction  you 
mean  to  ride.” 

Barbara’s  cheeks  were  crimson,  her  lips  shook,  her 
heart  fluttered,  yet  some  instinct  told  her  Mr.  Bosperis 
was  a  truer  friend  than  Oliver  de  Beauvoir. 

“  I  will  not  say  I  mean  to  ride  at  all.” 

A  bright  look  passed  over  the  weary  face,  a  flash  of 
tender  joy  beamed  in  the  hollow  eyes,  yet  he  only 
smiled  an  answer  and  went  silently  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  LITTLE  graceful  figure  with  soft  step  goes  down 
a  dark  corridor  at  Cierlerrick,  and  pauses  at  a 
small  arched  door  with  a  shadow  of  angry  fear  on  its 
pretty  bright  face. 

“  Is  that  Rose  ?”  cried  a  preternaturally  sweet  voice 
from  within. 

“  Yes,  Raven,  it  is  I.  What  do  you  want  now  ?” 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  want  to  see  your  face.” 
Rose  pushes  the  door  petulantly,  and  as  it  slowly 
opens  she  passes  w'ithin  with  a  weary  air. 

“  Well,  here  I  am.  Raven.  And  I  don’t  think  my 
face  has  changed  since  yesterday.” 

“  Changed  !  No ;  and  I  don’t  look  for  change  in 
you.  You  were  ever  wild  and  wilful,  and  may  be 
selfish  too.” 

“  Thank  you,  Raven.  No  one  can  say  such  pretty 
things  to  me  as  you  do,”  returns  Rose,  pouting. 

“  No  one  else  speaks  truth  to  you.  Better  hear  it 
from  me  than  learn  it  yourself  in  a  more  bitter  way.” 

“  You  are  a  true  raven  ;  you  croak  only  evil.  For 
how  many  hundreds  of  years  has  that  false  sweet 
voice  of  yours  been  heard  in  this  old  dragon's 
keep  ?” 

"Wilfully  did  Rose  thus  touch  the  chord  that  jarred 
in  that  aged  heart,  and  Primrose,  dimly  feeling  the  sel¬ 
fish  carelessness  of  the  deed,  retorted  in  a  grim  way — 


“  More  than  two  hundred  years,  my  dear  ;  yes,  yes, 
nigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  long  time  to 
wait  for  the  end.” 

And  with  a  ringing  laugh  her  piercing  eyes  looked 
up  at  Rose  with  a  gleam  of  ugly  fire. 

“  You  frighten  me,”  said  the  girl,  drawing  back. 
“  This  is  why  I  hate  to  come  to  your  room.” 

“  So  you  hate  to  come  and  see  a  poor  old  creature 
who  is  your  nearest  relative  on  earth  except  your 
mother,”  said  the  sweet  voice  of  Primrose  wistfully. 

Rose  clenched  her  little  hand  angrily,  and  held  it  up 
with  a  menace  against  the  wrinkled  face. 

“  How  dare  you  say  that  ?”  she  cried  ;  “  you  say  it 
to  vex  me.  You  know  I  detest  the  thought  of  any 
relationship  between  you  and  me.” 

“  And  why  ?”  asked  the  sweet  voice  again.  “  What 
have  I  done  to  you  that  you  should  hate  to  think  my 
blood  runs  in  your  veins  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Rose,  turning  away  with  a  shudder. 
“  Only  it  is  not  pleasant,  you’ll  own  that.” 

“  It  is  more  bitter  for  me  than  for  you,”  retorted 
Primrose,  as  her  angry  eyes  followed  the  girl’s  retreat¬ 
ing  figure.  “  Come  back,  I  say,  and  tell  me  why  you 
hate  it.” 

“  Why  !”  repeated  Rose  scornfully  ;  “  is  it  pleasant, 
think  you,  for  a  young  girl  to  be  shut  up  in  a  wizard 
castle  like  this,  and  find  an  ancestress,  in  the  shape  of 
a  hideous  old  raven  with  a  nightingale’s  throat,  claiming 
kin  with  her  in  a  voice  like  yours  ?  I  tell  you  it  is 
dreadful,  it  is  horrible,  it  terrifies  me.  Though  I  make 
a  story  of  it  and  laugh  at  it,  yet  it  haunts  me  night  and 
day,  as  you  do ;  yes,  yes,  you  seem  to  be  everywhere 
with  me,  as  if  you  were  my  very  self.” 

Primrose  Behenna  clasped  her  skinny  hands  together 
at  this,  and  laughed. 

“  And  so  I  am.  Are  you  not  Rose  Behenna  ?  And 
you  came  to  me  one  night  when  I  watched  by  the 
pool  where  you  drowned  yourself  for  the  sake  of 
Stephen  Bosperis  ;  there  you  made  a  compact  with  me. 
You  told  me  I  was  going  to  die,  and  you  gave  me  your 
life  to  keep  till  you  came  for  it  again.  Do  you  mind 
it  ?  Are  you  come  now  ?” 

And  her  thin  fingers  clutched  at  Rose  by  her  dress, 
and  drew  her  to  the  bedside. 

“  Let  me  go,  you  mad  old  cre.iture !”  shrieked  Rose 
in  terror ;  “  if  I  believed  your  stories  I  should  grow 
mad  as  you.” 

Primrose  relaxed  her  hold,  and  the  wild  fire  in  her 
eyes  died  out. 

“  Your  mother  believes  me,”  she  said  gently  ;  “  she 
knows  full  well  that  her  father  was  my  prodigal  son 
who  ran  away  to  France  and  took  a  new  name.  She 
does  not  deny  her  parentage.  I  gave  her  sure  proof 
the  day  she  entered  Caerlerrick.  Ha  !  ha  !  to  think  of 
my  waiting  so  long  for  the  bride,  and  then  welcoming 
my  own  kin  home  to  the  old  roof-tree  !  Well,  well, 
one  lives  to  see  strange  things.  It  is  only  to  live  long 
enough,  and  one  sees  the  heavy  scale  grow  light,  and 
misery  sit  in  palaces,  and  the  daughters  of  wicked 
wealth  among  the  scullions.” 

“  You  have  lived  too  long,”  returned  Rose  ex¬ 
citedly  ;  “  why  don’t  you  die  ?  I  believe  some  of  your 
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I  mad  stories  sometimes.  Idon’tthinkcw^humanbeingever 
could  live  so  long  as  you.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  you 
have  two  lives,  and  some  poor  soul  that  was  snatched 
.  away  too  soon  came  hack  and  gave  the  rest  of  her 
dismal  life  to  you.  I  wish  she  would  come  for  you, 

I  wish  you  were  dead  and  huried  out  of  my  sight. 
Raven.  You  frighten  me  so,  you  horrible  old  woman, 
you  do.” 

“  Never  fear,  you’ll  come  for  me  soon  enough.  It 
is  you,  you  know,  who  will  fetch  your  spirit  from  me 
when  you  want  it  yourself — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !”  laughed 
Primrose,  peering  at  her  maliciously  with  fiery  coal-black 
eyes.  “  Meanwhile  we’ll  keep  the  secret,  you  ;ind  I — 
we  two  who  are  only  one.  I  told  you  long  ago  how 
I  died  that  night  by  the  pool,  and  the  poor  drowned 
creature  who  haunts  Caerlerrick  came  to  me,  and  gave 
me  the  life  that  should  have  been  hers.  *  And  hark  !’ 
she  whispered,  ‘  when  I  return  to  Caerlerrick  in  the 
flesh  I’ll  take  it  back  Primrose.’  ” 

“  What  madness  are  you  twisting  out  of  your  poor 
old  wrecked  brain  now  ?”  said  Rose,  trying  to  laugh. 
“  0  what  a  horrible,  ghastly,  old  living  skeleton  you  are, 
Raven  !” 

“  Who’ll  be  the  ghastlier  when  we  are  dead,  you  or 
I  ?”  asked  the  malicious  old  woman,  galled  by  the  girl’s 
taunts  and  cruelty.  “  You’ll  be  a  more  horrible  sight 
than  I,  if  all  is  true  that  I  hear  in  whispers  round  the 
walls.” 

If  it  was  her  wicked  pleasure  to  revenge  herself  on 
Rose  by  the  terror  she  inspired,  she  succeeded  to  her 
E  heart’s  content,  and  a  smile  flitted  through  her  awful 
1  eyes  as  she  saw  the  girl  leaning  trembling  against  the  bed. 

^  “  You  are  only  raving,”  gasped  Rose.  “  I  don’t 

ij  heed  you.  Only  I  shall  tell  my  mother  what  you  say, 

*  and  she  won’t  let  me  come  to  your  room  again  to  be 
I  terrified  by  your  madness.” 

1  “  You’ll  come  whenever  I  call  you,”  said  Primrose, 

I  in  her  old  sweet  voice.  “  It  is  not  much  to  do  for  a 
poor  old  bedridden  woman,  to  show  her  your  bright 
face  now  and  then.  The  day  will  come  when  you’ll 
call  me,  and  then  I  must  go  whithersoever  you  lead  me. 
That’s  a  sad  secret  for  us  two  to  know.  Don’t  tell  it 
,  again.  She  will  kill  you  if  you  do.” 

“  Who  will  kill  me  ?”  asked  Rose  with  a  little 
sickly  laugh.  “Is  it  the  ghost  or  Sir  Malins  V' 

Primrose  held  up  her  skinny  forefinger  in  warning. 
“  Hush  !”  she  whispered  cautiously,  “  she  may  be 
listening  ;  she  is  often  listening  when  we  don’t  suspect 
it.  We  must  not  let  her  hear  too  much  ;  she  is  very 
wicked  at  times — it  is  only  I  who  know  how  wicked. 
Ah  !  it  has  been  a  rare  martyrdom  of  late  years,  my 
poor  old  forgotten  life.  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  A 
Behenna  always  has  to  suffer  for  a  Tregethas.” 

“  You  have  taught  my  mother  that  saying,”  returned 
Rose ;  “  I  hate  to  hear  it !  And  of  whom  are  you 
talking  ?  who  is  wicked  ?  But  I  am  foolish  to  ask  ; 
you  are  always  raving.” 

“  Not  always  !”  And  Primrose’s  sweet  voice  sank 
to  its  lowest  cadence.  “She  is  wicked;  she  comes 
and  whispers  to  me,  and  bids  me  do  rare  things — 

I.n  dreadful  things.  I  tell  you  it  is  awful  for  me  to  hear 
If  \  her.  I  shake  and  quiver  from  head  to  foot  when  she 
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steals  in  here  at  night  and  looks  at  me  with  her  dead 
face  all  white  and  shining.” 

“So  the  Caerlerrick  ghost  haunts  you,  does  she?” 
Rose  says  half  scornfully,  half  in  fear.  “  I  don’t 
wonder  your  poor  old  wits  are  crazed.” 

“  What  will  your  mother’s  wits  be  worth  when  she 
has  borne  a  weird  watch  like  mine,  so  many  years  as  I 
have  ?”  retorted  Primrose  fiercely.  “  Ah,  it  is  her  turn 
now.  As  one  Behenna  sinks  down  helpless,  another 
comes  to  suffer  for  a  Tregethas  in  her  place.” 

Rose  gazed  at  her  with  flushing  cheeks  and  angry 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

“  I  wish  we  had  stayed  in  France;  we  were  happy 
then.  I  wish  mamma  had  never  seen  Sir  Cuthbart !” 
she  cried  bitterly. 

O  foolish  little  Rose,  whose  voice  but  yours  urged 
this  grand  marriage  on  your  trembling  mother  ? 

“  Tush,  child  !”  said  Primrose  ;  “  the  thing  was 
fated  ;  it  is  folly  to  rebel  against  fate.  Sir  Cuthbert 
saw  the  Behenna  stamp  upon  your  mother’s  face,  and 
knew  she  was  the  woman  he  needed.  When  one 
Behenna  is  ready  to  die  the  Tregethases  look  for 
another.” 

“  Does  Sir  Cuthbert  know  that  my  mother  is  your 
grandchild  ?”  cried  Rose. 

“  No,  no,  brave  as  she  is  she  has  not  had  courage  to 
tell  him  that.  The  Behennas  are  faithful  servants — faith¬ 
ful  to  death ;  but  their  masters  do  not  take  them  for 
wives.’’ 

She  laughed,  and  locked  her  thin  small  hands  to¬ 
gether  tightly.  “  No,  no,  not  for  wives,  though  Rose 
Behenna  should  have  been  a  wife  if  justice  could  have 
lived  in  a  bad  heart.  Ah,  Stephen  !  Stephen  !  thou 
wast  well  avenged  !  See  how  her  words  break  from 
me  !  I  tell  you  it  is  torture  to  have  another  woman’s 
life  in  you,  and  all  her  sins  upon  your  heart — torture  !” 

And  crossing  her  thin  arms  upon  her  bosom.  Prim¬ 
rose  Behenna  clutched  her  own  shoulders  and  held 
down  the  shudder  that  shook  her  frame.  Then  her 
great  wistful  eyes,  full  of  eager  passion,  looked  out 
afar  upon  the  wood,  and  rested  on  the  deep  dell  with 
its  dark  pool,  upon  whose  waters  the  evening  sun 
glinted  redly,  mingling  with  many  shadows.  It  was 
strange  how  youthful  and  yearning  was  her  look,  set 
though  her  eyes  were  amid  time’s  deep  wrinkles  in  a 
visage  so  scarred  and  marred  with  age  as  hers.  Sud¬ 
denly  her  gaze  turned  from  the  window,  and  her  eyes, 
full  of  their  youthful,  awful  fire,  blazed  on  Rose  in 
direful  wrath. 

“  How  dared  they  name  you  Rose,  and  bring  you 
here  to  torment  me  in  my  last  days  ?”  she  cried.  “  It 
was  a  presumptuous  deed  to  give  you  that  fatal  name, 
and  then  bring  you  to  Caerlerrick.” 

Frightened  at  her  vehemence  Rose  shrank  against 
the  wall,  saying  with  a  little  pitiful  laugh — 

“  How  can  I  help  my  name.  Raven  ?  I  did  not  give 
it  to  myself ;  it  was  my  grandfather  who  chose  it.” 

“  He  was  always  wilful  and  reckless,”  said  Prim¬ 
rose,  and  her  voice  sank  again  to  its  plaintive  sweetness. 
“  What  a  handsome  boy  he  was  !  what  a  gallant  man 
in  the  days  when  he  courted  Deborah  ! — she  who 
is  an  old  grey  image  now  at  Bosanken.  When  he 
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jilted  her  and  ran  away  I  think  she  turned  to  stone. 
Well,  well,  he  broke  my  heart  too,  and  a  mother  is 
not  so  dear  to  a  boy  as  a  sweetheart.  Yes,  always 
reckless.  He  is  the  first  of  our  race  since  Sir  Malins’ 
time  who  has  dared  to  call  a  child  by  the  old  fated 
name.  We  have  gone  very  near  it — my  name  is  near  it 
— near  enough  for  sorrow,  but  not  for  death  and 
crime,  as  yours  is.” 

“  Are  you  threatening  me  ?”  cried  Rose,  growing 
angry  through  very  terror.  “  I  will  not  listen  to  your 
maundering.”  And  she  put  both  her  hands  on  her 
small  ears.  “  I  never  come  to  your  room  that  you  do 
not  terrify  me  with  stories  of  spectres,  or  prophecies  of 
evil.” 

“  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  would  you  have  a  raven  tell 
you  lies  r”  asked  Primrose,  with  a  hideous  grin  of 
malice. 

“  Is  it  because  I  call  you  Raven  that  you  hate  me  ?  I 
meant  no  harm  in  giving  you  that  name  !”  said  Rose 
quite  humbly  ;  “  it  only  grew  out  of  a  foolish  fairy 
tale  that  mamma  and  I  talked  of  when  she  was  going  to 
marry  Sir  Cuthbert.” 

“  Better  call  me  Raven  than  give  me  a  name  that 
would  own  our  kinship.  Sir  Cuthbert  would  never 
forgive  his  wife  her  Behenna  blood !”  returned  Prim¬ 
rose,  with  a  sorrowful  scorn  in  her  sweet  voice.  “  I 
saw  it  in  her  face  as  her  shadow  fell  upon  the  threshold 
of  Caerlerrick,  but  he  was  blind  to  it  ;  yet  it  led  him 
to  follow  her  from  place  to  place  till  he  gained  her 
unwilling  hand.  Had  he  no  misgiving  when  he  sought 
her  ?  Did  no  whisper  come  to  him  that  only  a  Behenna 
could  have  that  stamp  upon  her  brow  ?  only  a  Be¬ 
henna  could  possess  the  courage  to  dwell  in  haunted 
Caerlerrick  and  fulfil  her  appointed  task  ?” 

“  What  task.  Raven  ?”  And  Rose,  drawing  nearer 
in  her  curiosity,  leaned  her  bright  young  face  over  the 
shrivelled  cheek  of  Primrose.  Then,  to  her  horror,  the 
aged  crone  started  upright,  and  thrust  her  away  with 
both  wrinkled  hands. 

“  Keep  back !”  she  cried  ;  “  you  are  come  for  me 
too  soon  ;  it  is  just  in  that  shape  you  came  years  agone, 
tempting  me  with  your  awful  promise  of  longer  life.  I 
am  weary — weary  of  it ;  but  you  shall  not  take  back 
your  gift  so  soon.  I  want  still  to  live — to  live  !  Yet, 
O  God  !  how  long  and  dreadful  are  these  sultry  days 
as  they  go  slowly  by  like  dead  dreams,  and  the  pillow 
aches  and  hardens  beneath  my  weary  head  !” 

Her  wild  words  ended  to  the  silver  music  of  a  bell, 
which  broke  upon  their  ears  with  such  a  startling 
sound  that  Rose  shrieked  aloud,  and  clung  with 
frightened  grasp  to  the  outstretched  skeleton  arms  of 
Primrose. 

“  Will  you  never  let  me  go  ?”  she  whispered  pitifully. 
“  There,  there.  I’ll  keep  my  word — I’ll  die  when  you 
want  your  life  again  !  But  am  I  to  feel  your  dreadful 
clutch  upon  my  heart  always  till  it  withers  in  the  fire  ?” 

As  she  wandered  thus,  her  aged  wits  all  crazed  and 
rambling,  the  bell  never  ceased  to  sound,  sending  its 
clear  notes  in  a  silvery  shower  from  the  old  carved 
ceiling,  where  it  hung  amid  cobwebs  and  ancient  dust, 
and  long  rays  of  sunset  light. 

Looking  up  with  those  piercing  youthful  wild  eyes 


of  hers.  Primrose  Behenna  shook  her  thin  forefinger  at 
the  bell  gently,  and  her  mood  changed  as  suddenly  as  a 
shifting  wind  at  sea. 

“  Have  you  broken  loose  again,  poor  sorrowful 
creature  ?”  she  said.  “  That’s  Sir  Malins’  bell.”  And 
her  skinny  finger  fell  on  the  arm  of  Rose.  “  He  is 
ringing  for  Rose  Behenna.  Go,  tell  your  mother  Sir 
Malins  rings  to-night.  I  am  too  old  to  answer  now 
when  the  dead  calls  me.  Go,  child — go  at  once  !” 

Rose  needed  no  second  behest.  She  fled  swiftly 
down  the  corridor,  her  heart  upon  her  lips,  and  ran 
breathless  to  the  distant  sunny  side  of  old  Caerlerrick, 
where,  with  a  book  upon  her  knee,  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  sat  wearily  looking  out  upon  the  slanting  sun¬ 
beams  and  long  shadows  lying  on  the  tall  lank  grass. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Rose  softly,  “  is  that  you  sitting 
silent  in  the  window  ?  You  seem  a  ghost  to  me  !” 

And  when  her  mother  answered  her  with  a  loving 
word,  the  girl  started  forward,  and,  flinging  herself 
upon  her  knees,  she  bent  her  face  upon  her  hands  and 
wept  aloud. 

“  Rose,  my  darling  Rose,  what  has  frightened  you?” 
cried  Lady  Tregethas. 

“  Everything  frightens  me  in  this  dreadful  place.  I 
cannot  stay  here!  And  I  am  always  alone — alone! 
The  only  breath  of  sunshine  that  ever  falls  on  me  is 
when  I  see  Barbara,  and  for  three  whole  days  she  has 
not  met  me.  She  has  left  me  standing  alone  at  Bosan- 
ken  gate.” 

A  little  flash  of  anger  shot  through  her  tears,  and 
sent  a  tiny  flame  from  either  eye.  “  I  hate  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir  I  it  is  he  who  keeps  Barbara  away.” 

Lady  Tregethas  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her  daughter’s 
head. 

“  Take  care.  Rose.  Remember  we  cannot  have  all 
we  wish  for.  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  is  certainly  your  friend’s 
lover.” 

“  Is  he  ?’’  says  Rose  carelessly,  brushing  her  tears 
away  with  a  little  laugh.  “  Well,  he  may  be  if  he 
chooses.  I  had  a  child’s  fancy  for  him  once.  Now  I 
hate  him  I  He  is  so  greedy,  always  keeping  Barbara 
from  me.” 

Lady  Tregethas  looked  at  her  beautiful  daughter  with 
an  anxious  gaze. 

“  I  scarcely  think  you  hate  him.  Rose.” 

“  Yes  I  do ! — I  detest  him  I  All  the  day  long  he 
saunters  about  the  park  with  Barbara.  She  has  no 
time  to  speak  to  me  now.” 

“  Shall  I  invite  Blanche  Valdelapins  here.  Rose  ?  Sir 
Cuthbert  will  let  me  ask  her  if  you  like.” 

“  If  I  like  I”  exclaimed  Rose,  all  her  tears  swept 
away  in  the  lightning  of  her  eyes.  “O  how  glad  I 
should  be  I” 

Lady  Tregethas  smiled  wistfully  at  her  daughter’s  joy. 

“  You  are  as  dear  to  Sir  Cuthbert  as  his  own  child. 
Rose,  or  he  would  not  grant  you  such  an  indulgence  as 
this.  It  is  many  a  long  year  since  a  stranger  came  as  a 
guest  to  Caerlerrick.  Do  not  vex  Sir  Cuthbert  by  any 
childish,  deceitful  folly.  Rose.” 

“  Why  should  I  vex  him  ?”  asks  Rose,  turning  a 
crimson  cheek  away  from  her  mother.  “  I  am  sure 
whenever  I  have  met  Barbara  I  have  guarded  his  out- 
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laadish  hatreds  and  prejudices  as  strictly  as  he  could 
himself.” 

“  Do  not  say  outlandish,  Rose.  There  is  cause  for 
hatred  between  him  and  Mr.  Bosperis.  Never  speak 
again  in  that  light  tone.” 

“  Never  speak  at  all — would  not  that  be  better  ?” 
exclaims  Rose  bitterly.  “  I  am  weary  of  these  mysteries 
and,  hatreds,  old  as  the  hills,  old  as  the  ghost  and  Sir 
Malins.  Is  one  never  to  open  one’s  lips  in  this  dragon’s 
keep  ?” 

Lady  Tregethas  sighed  deeply. 

“  If  you  feel  you  are  paying  too  dearly  for  your  posi¬ 
tion,  Rose,  can  I  help  that  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
clared  heiress  to  such  wealth  as  this  ?  Surely  you  can 
give  Sir  Cuthbert  a  little  obedience — a  little  kindness  in 
return.” 

Rose  was  silent,  half  in  anger,  half  in  shame. 

“  And  do  not  ridicule  Primrose  Behenna,”  continued 
her  mother.  “  The  relationship  she  claims  with  me 
should  make  you  kind  to  her.” 

“  She  hates  me !”  returned  Rose,  flushing  crimson. 
“  Why  should  I  be  kind  to  her  ?  And  to-day  she  is 
madder  than  ever.  She  frightens  me.  There  !  I  have 
forgotten  her  message  !  I  was  to  tell  you  Sir  Ma'.ins 
was  ringing  the  ghost  bell,” 

For  the  first  time  in  this  colloquy  Lady  Tregethas 
grew  angry,  pale,  and  grave. 

“  I  dislike  jests  on  this  subject,”  she  said  ;  “  choose 
something  else  to  laugh  at,  Rose.” 


“  But,  mother,  the  bell  really  rang.  I  was  in  Prim¬ 
rose  Behenna’s  room,  and  both  heard  and  saw  it.” 

With  her  sad  eyes  fixed  strangely  on  her  daughter. 
Lady  Tregethas  rose  hurriedly. 

“  Are  you  sure  it  was  no  other  bell.  Rose  ?” 

“  Quite  sure.  There  is  no  other  bell  in  all  the  house 
has  the  odd  sweet  sound  of  that  one.” 

“  Then  you  should  have  told  me  instantly.  You 
know  not  what  mischief  you  do  by  your  forgetfulness.” 

And  so  saying  loidy  Tregethas  walks  swiftly  to  the 
door. 

“  But,  mother,  who  rings  Sir  Malins’  bell  ?”  persists 
Rose,  standing  in  her  way. 

“  No  one — Primrose  herself,  perhaps,  or  I  do  some¬ 
times.  Let  me  go,  child  !” 

And  Lady  Tregethas  breaks  away  with  a  white 
steadfastness  upon  her  face,  sad  and  silent. 

For  a  moment  Rose  stands  with  scarlet  cheeks  and 
eyes  ablaze  with  angry  curiosity.  Then  w’ith  a  step 
swift  and  soft  as  the  shadow  of  a  deer  she  flies  up  the 
great  staircase  and  through  long  galleries  to  the  gloomy 
corridor  where  the  lamp  swings  above  the  secret  stairs 
leading  to  Sir  Malins’  room.  But  here  she  meets  a 
locked  door,  and  with  a  hard  frown  upon  her  pretty 
face  she  turns  disappointed  aw'ay.  “  Nothing  to  tell 
him  again,”  she  says  to  herself — “  nothing.”  Then  she 
looks  at  her  watch,  and  her  eyes  brighten,  her  cheek 
flushes,  her  lips  smile.  “  What  does  it  matter  so  I 
see  him  ?  so  I  get  him  away  from  Barbara  ?” 


HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DO.MESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIU.M. 

CONCLUSION. 


OUR  second  account  of  German  domestic  life  comes 
from  Dresden,  and  was  written  by  an  English 
lady  who  went  to  study  music  at  the  Conservatory 
there. 

We  give  it  as  it  was  written,  feeling  persuaded  that 
impressions  written  by  an  actual  observer  convey  facts 
well  even  when,  as  now,  the  style  might  be  improved  : — 
“  The  peculiarity  of  the  houses  is,  as  I  suppose  it  is 
everywhere  on  the  continent,  that  people  live  in  etagis 
or  flats  with  all  the  rooms  opening  into  one  another 
with  folding  doors.  The  effect  is  very  pretty  when 
there  are  three  or  four  sitting-rooms  opening  into  one 
another. 

“  Each  room  has  a  stove,  so  the  whole  house  is  kept 
at  one  temperature  at  a  very  small  expense  ours  only 
wanted  heating  once  a  day,  and  kept  the  heat  till  night  5 
when  it  was  cold  we  heated  it  again. 

“  I  do  not  know  if  the  Germans  got  their  dislike  of 
carpets  from  Frederick  the  Great’s  father,  who  hated 
carpets  and  cushions  as  repositories  of  dust,  or  whether 
it  is  because  painted  and  polished  floors  are  cheaper  ;  I 
expect  the  latter,  as  they  are  anything  but  a  luxurious 
people.  There  is  generally  a  square  of  carpet  under 


the  table,  often  worked  on  canvas,  and  large  worked 
mats  the  size  of  a  hearthrug  before  tables,  or  in  front 
of  a  sofa,  or  where  one  is  likely  to  sit  and  want  a 
comfort  for  the  feet.  The  rooms  look  very  light  and 
cheerful,  and  comfortable  and  clean,  with  their  two  or 
three  windows,  generally  one  with  a  balcony  in  the 
middle,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  plant-stand,  not  so 
often  filled  with  flowers  as  with  broad-leaved  tropical- 
looking  plants  and  creepers  and  trailing  plants  hanging 
so  prettily  over  the  sides  and  down  to  the  floor. 

“  There  is  generally  no  furniture  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  A  sofa,  table,  red  and  white  curtains,  broad¬ 
leaved  and  trailing  plants,  and  a  grand  piano  are  the 
striking  points  on  entering  a  ri)om.  There  is  generally 
a  writing-table  against  the  wall  somewhere,  and  other 
little  tables  about ;  often  there  are  handsome  curtains 
to  match  the  furniture  to  draw  over  the  doorway  of  a 
room  when  the  dtx^rs  are  open.  ‘ 

“  Altogether  the  rooms  give  the  idea  of  space  and 
comfort  such  as  you  don’t  get  in  England.  Look  at 
our  gre.at  heavy  dining-rooms,  and  the  money  we  waste 
on  carpets.  To  renew  two  rooms  last  year  cost  us 
j^qo  in  our  little  house. 
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“  The  bedrooms  are  so  light  and  pretty,  with  no  great 
four-posters  or  beds  to  accommodate  two  or  three  people. 
They  are  generally  supplied  with  a  sofa  and  table,  and 
book-shelves  and  carpets,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
sitting-rooms. 

“  In  one  of  our  bedrooms  we  had  a  long  glass  from 
ceiling  to  floor,  and  a  pot  of  ivy  was  skilfully  hidden 
under  it,  and  grew,  and  was  trained  to  grow,  round  it. 

“  I  think  it  a  great  disadvantage  to  live  on  an  etnge 
for  some  things.  If  you  have  a  party,  for  instance,  and 
are  loud  in  your  revels  and  music  as  the  Germans  are, 
5'ou  keep  the  whole  etages  above  and  below  from  closing 
their  eyes  till  you  disperse ;  then  the  house-door — the 
big  one  at  the  bottom  I  mean — is  locked  at  ten  o’clock  ; 
and  how  often  have  I  been  roused  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  which  is  a  very  favourite 
way  of  rousing  the  inhabitants,  by  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  who  has  come  home  unexpectedly,  or  has 
neglected  to  take  the  key,  which  every  inhabitant  ought 
to  have !  The  man  who  claps  his  hands  to  arouse  his 
wife  to  let  him  in  arouses  you  too,  and  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  whole  house,  and  perhaps  the  neighbours. 

“  Some  of  the  houses  are  very  large  ;  in  Berlin  three 
hundred  people  live  in  three  houses.  You  are  every¬ 
where  reminded  in  Germany  that  you  do  not  live  alone 
in  the  world,  but  are  a  member  of  a  society  on  whose 
toes  you  must  not  tread,  and  their  toes  are  over-sensi¬ 
tive  sometimes.  Pianos  are  not  allowed  to  be  played 
after  ten  ;  the  people  get  up  and  go  to  bed  very  early  ; 
they  have  no  home-life  like  ours ;  the  men  almost 
always  spend  their  evenings  out. 

“The  Germans  have  a  passion  for  music,  dancing, 
and  the  theatre,  and  they  have  abundant  opportunities 
of  indulging  them.  Many  people  dine  out,  as  they  find 
it  saves  trouble  and  expense.  You  can  have  a  first- 
rate  dinner  for  7^  groschen,  exclusive  of  wine,  more 
than  you  can  eat  of  different  dishes,  often  half-a-dozen. 

“  You  are  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  what 
to  do,  and  when  to  do  it,  on  many  occasions  ;  there  is 
some  one  to  take  care  you  go  right.  For  Instance,  a 
man  comes  and  cries  before  the  door  which  day  your 
chimney  is  to  be  swept ;  you  are  warned  when  your 
taxes  are  due,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  promptly  a  man 
waits  upon  you  with  a  bayonet,  not  meaning  to  thrust 
it  through  you,  but  it  is  the  custom. 

“  There  is  a  bridge  at  Dresden  over  the  Elbe  going 
to  the  Neustadt ;  you  must  take  the  right  side  when  you 
cross  it,  or  if  you  do  not  a  man  with  a  bayonet  stands 
before  you  to  set  you  right.  Everything  goes  like  clock¬ 
work.  A  facetious  young  Scotchman  we  met  at  Dres¬ 
den  said  he  would  rather  die  of  hydrophobia  than  be 
obliged  to  take  his  dog  out  with  a  muzzle,  and  have  his 
house  on  fire  rather  than  be  dictated  to  about  the 
sweeping  of  his  chimney. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  more  politeness  there  than 
in  England,  or  rather  the  politeness  of  our  upper 
classes  is  spread  through  all  the  people.  They  seem 
to  have  more  respect  for  one  another.  I  like  the 
pretty,  hearty  ways  they  greet  one  another  with.  After 
the  lamp  is  lighted,  if  any  member  of  the  family  comes 
in  w’ho  has  not  seen  you  since  it  was  lighted,  they 
always  say  Guten  Abend ;  or  if  they  have  been  out  and 


come  in  the  same.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  you  are  very 
bad-mannered  if  you  do  not  begin  with  the  usual  salu¬ 
tation,  and  come  out  with  an  adieu. 

“  The  cooking  defies  description.  The  kitchen 
grates  are  wonderful  erect'ons — no  open  fires — you 
could  not  make  a  bit  of  dry  toast  to  save  your  life. 
The  stove  looks  like  a  block  of  brick  with  various 
little  iron  doors  which  open,  where  they  stick  things 
in  to  do  ;  there  is  no  roasting  ;  all  is  done  in  the  ovens. 
The  German  Frau,  the  thorough-bred  one,  is  a  cooker 
of  greasy  things.  Generally  the  food  is  greasy,  and 
they  are  very  fond  of  onions  and  garlic  and  vinegar. 
The  peculiar  effect  the  regular  German  living  exercises 
on  a  newly-imported  Englishwoman  is  that  she  always 
feels  hungry,  and  is  always  conscious  of  that  vacuum 
which  nature  is  said  to  abhor. 

“  The  meals  always  begin  with  soup,  which  they 
regard  as  the  great  support  of  life  and  strengthener  of 
life’s  feast.  It  is  generally  made  with  bouillon,  but 
sometimes  we  had  oatmeal  soup,  which  is  really  our 
Iruel.  I  said  one  day,  ‘  Why,  we  give  our  invalids 
this  in  England.’  Elder-flower  soup  was  served  some¬ 
times  ;  it  was  thick  and  sour,  and  made  us  very  sleepy 
all  the  afternoon.  Apple  soup  was  another  kind ;  it 
was  like  thin  apple  sauce  without  sugar ;  we  begged 
for  sugar,  but  Germans  eat  it  without. 

“When  the  soup  was  bouillon  the  beef  that  made 
it  used  to  make  its  appearance.  I  wish  I  could  make  a 
picture  of  it.  We  were  required  to  eat  this  to 
take  away  our  appetites  before  the  cutlets  came.  It 
was  white  with  boiling  and  as  dry  as  a  stick,  and  so 
ragged  you  might  tear  it  to  pieces.  Raisin  sauce  was 
served  with  it  to  make  it  go  down.  Sometimes  we  had 
liver  and  cabbage  with  chestnuts  boiled  in  it ;  but  I 
always  looked  black  at  liver,  so  they  took  to  get  us 
something  else. 

“  I  wish  I  could  describe  herring-salad.  Of  all 
wonderful  mixtures  of  indigestible  things  it  was  the 
most  wonderful.  I  forget  the  ingredients  except 
herrings  and  apples  and  vinegar,  and  cherries  stuck 
all  over  the  top. 

“  The  Germans  do  not  drink  such  strong  drinks  as 
we  do.  You  should  have  seen  how,  when  we  dropped 
a  very  little  drop  of  porter  on  the  floor  and  the  servant 
was  called  to  wipe  it  up,  they  lifted  their  hands  at 
the  large  surface  of  floor  that  was  affected  by  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  called  one  another  to  see  what  strong  stuff 
the  English  drink — stuff^  that  could  so  affect  and  change 
the  polished  aspect  of  the  floor. 

“  I  must  not  forget  the  tea.  It  is  fearful.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  It  is  very  much  dearer  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  believe  it  was  sometimes  nothing  but 
chopped  herbs.  It  looked  very  grey,  and  smelt  like 
herbal  medicine.  We  had  constant  struggles  about  it. 

“  Coffee  they  make  well.  We  had  coffee  and  rolls 
at  eight,  when  the  German  women  came  with  only 
their  faces  washed,  and  grand  white  caps  to  hide  their 
want  of  coiffure.  Dinner  at  two,  and  a  cup  of  choco¬ 
late  or  bouillon  at  eleven  to  stay  one’s  appetite  till 
dinner.  They  made  dinner  last  with  coffee  till  four  ; 
then  nothing  else  till  eight  or  half-past  seven,  when  a 
pretty  tea  apparatus  and  spirit  lamp  appeared,  with 
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whicli  was  made  this  awful  stuff,  accompanied  by 
German  sausage,  of  which  there  are  twenty  to  five- 
and-twenty  different  sorts.  It  is  generally  made  with 
liver,  and  is  spread  on  bread  like  butter. 

“  In  the  best  houses  they  have  soup,  fish,  and  meat 
for  dinner.  Tourte  and  kitchen  pies  are  well  known,  and 
they  go  in  more  for  soup  and  vegetables  than  we  do. 
They  make  very  good  puddings.  Macaroni  was  my 
favourite  dish. 

“  It  makes  me  want  to  go  back  again  to  talk  and 
think  of  my  dear  Germans  with  their  funny  saving 
ways,  their  splendid  language  and  music,  and  their  bad 
tea. 

“  The  Germans  keep  Christmas,  or  rather  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  with  song  and  dance  and  Christmas  trees, 
and  everybody  gives  everj  body  in  the  house  a  present ; 
and  there  is  such  a  universal  greeting,  and  thanking, 
and  handshaking,  and  kissing  as  if  there  was  nothing 
but  love  in  this  quarrelsome  world. 

“  When  any  one  dies  all  the  friends  send  beautiful 
wreaths,  which  are  laid  on  the  pall  over  the  coffin  on 
an  open  hearse,  and  the  clergyman  looks  like  a  walking 
bank  of  flowers  ;  and  on  anniversaries  of  a  death  the 
jl  near  friends  take  a  wreath  to  the  grave,  and  poor  people 

V  take  wreaths  made  of  paper  flowers  and  evergreens.  I 

have  seen  such  lovely  wreaths  !  I  remember  some  of 
them  now.  They  are  huge,  and  I  never  saw  in  Eng¬ 
land  such  unblighted,  insectless,  beautiful  flowers. 

“  Foreigners  have  prettier  ways  than  we  have,  and 
there  seems  such  earnestness  and  depth  of  nature  in 
Germans,  and  such  childlikeness,  that  is  very  sweet. 

“  The  servants  are  not  generally  treated  as  well  as  in 
England,  but  in  some  parts  better  than  others.  One 
lady  we  knew  had  one  servant  girl  who  slept  in  a  dark 
closet  with  no  window  or  air  let  in,  and  had  five  pounds 
a  year,  and  a  present  at  Christmas  of  a  winter  jacket  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  other  necessary  articles  from 
every  one  in  the  house. 

“  At  Konigsberg  one  Frau  told  us  that  the  servants 
are  only  paid  about  thirty  shillings  a  year,  and  are  treated 
like  cattle.  At  Hamburg  they  go  to  market  looking 
as  pretty  and  smart  as  if  they  were  servants  in  an  opera. 

“The  expense  of  rent  depends  on  the  etage ;  the 
cobbler  lives  in  the  cellar,  and  the  tailor  under  the  roof, 
perhaps  a  prince  or  a  duke  in  the  same  house  ;  of  course 
there  is  a  slight  difference  of  rent.  It  is  a  delusion  that 
Germans  are  dirty.  I  never  found  it  so  at  Dresden. 
Some  English  are  too.”  (We  hope  you  admire  our 
friend’s  logic.) 

“  There  are  some  distinctive  features,  great  broad 


facts  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  Germany,  such 
as  stoves,  sauerkraut,  herring-salad,  and  sweet  soup,  but 
I  believe  the  world  is  a  good  deal  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  one  class  lives  so  differently  to  another  that 
you  cannot  take  one  family  and  say  the  Germans  do 
this  or  eat  that,  or  believe  this. 

“  All  shops,  except  refreshment-shops,  are  shut  in 
Dresden  on  a  Sunday,  but  people  seem  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  very  little  about  going  to  church.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  only  exception  to  this  rule.  There 
are  concerts  and  theatres  on  Sund  iv. 

“  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  they  are  in  England. 
Bread,  butter,  and  poultry  sell  for  the  same  price  as  in 
London.  One  German  lady  lamented  the  good  old 
times  when  she  only  took  a  third  of  the  money  to 
market  that  she  takes  now. 

“  The  ladies  generally  do  their  marketing  themselves. 
They  take  their  servant  with  them  to  carry  home  their 
purchases. 

“  A  great  feature  in  German  society  is  the  ladies’ 
coffee  parties,  where  they  meet  to  work,  gossip,  and 
drink  coffee.  Their  lords  and  masters  do  not  go  to 
these  entertainments. 

“  German  women  are  always  knitting ;  they  knit 
while  they  read,  they  knit  while  they  talk.  Children 
are  taught  to  knit  when  they  are  three  years  old  ;  it 
becomes  with  them  a  sort  of  second  nature ;  they  even 
take  their  knitting  to  concerts  and  theatres. 

“  Places  of  amusement  begin  and  end  their  entertain¬ 
ments  much  earlier  than  in  England.  They  are  generally 
over  by  nine  o’clock.” 

BELGIUM. 

In  some  parts  of  Belgium  the  people  live  like  the 
Germans,  but  in  Brussels  they  have  more  of  the  French 
element  than  the  German. 

The  rooms  have  all  either  polished  or  painted  floors 
or  tiles.  The  pretty  tiles  they  make  give  a  cheerful 
appearance  to  the  rooms.  Small  strips  of  carpet  are 
laid  down  here  and  there  as  they  are  in  France  and 
Germany. 

They  take  two  meals  a  day — breakfast  and  dinner — 
or,  as  some  people  call  them,  dinner  and  supper — break¬ 
fast  at  II  or  12,  and  dinner  at  6  or  7.  A  cup  of  cafe 
an  lait  is  generally  taken  on  rising.  French  cooking  is 
the  rule,  and  some  families  add  to  it  the  sweet  German 
soups. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  domestic  life  of  France  and  Belgium.  The  origin 
of  many  of  the  customs  and  culinary  preparations  of 
these  two  countries  dates  from  the  middle  ages. 
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DRAXY  MILLER’S  DOWRY. 

PART  II. 


DRAXY’S  first  night  was  "'ent  at  the  house  of  a 
brother  of  Captain  Melville’s,  to  whom  he  had 
given  her  a  letter.  All  went  smoothly,  and  her  courage 
rose.  The  next  day  at  noon  she  was  to  change  cars  in 
one  of  the  great  railroad  centres  ;  as  she  drew  near  the 
city  she  began  to  feel  uneasy.  But  her  directions  were 
explicit,  and  she  stepped  bravely  out  into  the  dismal, 
dark  underground  station,  bought  her  ticket,  and  walked 
up  and  down  on  the  platform  with  her  little  valise  in 
her  hand,  waiting  for  the  train. 

In  a  few  moments  it  thundered  in,  enveloped  in  a 
blinding,  stifling  smoke.  The  crowd  of  passengers 
poured  out.  “  Twenty  minutes  for  refreshments”  was 
shouted  at  each  car,  and  in  a  moment  more  there  was  a 
clearing  up  of  the  smoke,  and  a  lull  in  the  trampling  of 
the  crowd.  Draxy  touched  the  conductor  on  the  arm. 

“Is  this  the  train  I  am  to  take,  sir?”  she  said, 
showing  him  her  ticket. 

He  glanced  carelessly  at  it.  “  No,  no,”  said  he ; 
“  this  is  the  express :  don’t  stop  there.  You  must  wait 
till  the  afternoon  accommodation.” 

“  But  what  time  will  that  train  get  there  ?”  said 
Draxy,  turning  pale. 

“  About  ten  o’clock,  if  it’s  on  time,”  said  the  con¬ 
ductor,  walking  away.  He  had  not  yet  glanced  at 
Draxy,  but  at  her  “  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  !”  he  turned 
back ;  Draxy’s  face  held  him  spellbound,  as  it  had  held 
many  a  man  before.  He  stepped  near  her,  and,  taking 
the  ticket  from  her  hand,  turned  it  over  and  over 
irresolutely.  “  I  wish  I  could  stop  there,  miss,”  he  said. 
“Is  it  any  one  who  is  sick  ?” — for  Draxy’s  evident  dis¬ 
tress  suggested  but  one  explanation. 

“  Oh  no,”  replied  Draxy,  trying  in  vain  to  make  her 
voice  steady.  “  But  I  am  all  alone,  and  I  know  no  one 
there,  and  I  am  afraid,  it — it  is  so  late  at  night.  My 
friends  thought  I  should  get  there  before  dark.” 

“  What  are  you  going  for  if  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
body  ?”  said  the  conductor,  in  a  tone  less  sympathising 
and  respectful.  He  was  a  man  more  used  to  thinking 
ill  than  well  of  people. 

Draxy  coloured.  But  her  voice  became  very  steady. 
“  I  am  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter,  sir,  and  I  am  going 
there  to  get  some  money  which  a  bad  man  owed  my 
father.  We  need  the  money,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  go  for  it.” 

The  conductor  had  never  heard  of  Una,  but  the  tone 
of  the  sentence,  “  I  am  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter,” 
smote  upon  his  heart,  and  made  him  as  reverent  to  the 
young  girl  as  if  she  had  been  a  saint. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  he  said  involuntarily. 
Draxy  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered  expression, 
but  made  no  reply.  She  w'as  too  pure  to  know  that 
for  the  rough  manner  which  had  hurt  her  he  ought  to 
ask  such  pardon. 

The  conductor  proceeded,  still  fingering  the  ticket — 

“  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  stop  there.  It’s  a  great  risk 


for  me  to  take.  If  there  was  only  one  of  the  directors 
on  board  now.”  Draxy  looked  still  more  puzzled. 
“  No,”  he  said,  giving  her  back  the  ticket:  “  I  can’t  do 
it  nohow  and  he  walked  away. 

Draxy  stood  still  in  despair.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
came  back.  He  could  not  account  for  its  seeming  to 
him  such  an  utter  impossibility  to  leave  that  girl  to  go 
on  her  journey  at  night. 

“  What  shall  you  do  ?”  said  he. 

“  I  think  my  father  would  prefer  that  I  should  find 
some  proper  place  to  spend  the  night  here,  and  go  on 
in  the  morning,”  replied  Draxy ;  “do  you  not  think 
that  would  be  better,  sir  ?”  she  added,  with  an  appeal¬ 
ing,  confiding  tone  which  made  the  conductor  feel  more 
like  her  knight  than  ever. 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  I  will  give  you  my  card  to 
take  to  the  hotel  where  I  stay,”  said  he,  and  he  plunged 
into  the  crowd  again. 

Draxy  turned  to  a  brakeman  who  had  drawn  near. 

“  Has  the  conductor  the  right  to  stop  the  train  if  he 
chooses  ?”  said  she. 

“  Why  yes,  miss,  he’s  right  enough,  if  that’s  all. 
Of  course  he’s  got  to  have  power  to  stop  the  train  any 
minute.  But  stoppin’  jest  to  let  off  a  passenger,  that’s 
different.” 

Draxy  closed  her  lips  a  little  more  firmly,  and  became 
less  pale.  When  the  conductor  came  back  and  gave 
her  his  card,  with  the  name  of  the  hotel  on  it,  she 
thanked  him,  took  the  card,  but  did  not  stir.  He  looked 
at  her  earnestly,  said,  “  Good  day,  miss,”  lifted  his  hat, 
and  disappeared.  Draxy  smiled.  It  yet  wanted  ten 
minutes  of  the  time  for  the  train  to  go.  She  stood  still, 
patiently  biding  her  last  chance.  The  first  bell  rang — 
the  steam  was  up — the  crowd  of  passengers  poured  in  ; 
at  the  last  minute  but  one  came  the  conductor.  As  he 
caught  sight  of  Draxy’s  erect,  dignified  figure  he 
started  ;  before  he  could  speak  Draxy  said,  “  I  waited, 
sir,  for  I  thought  at  the  last  minute  a  director  might 
come,  or  you  might  change  your  mind.” 

The  conductor  laughed  out,  and  seizing  Draxy’s 
valise,  exclaimed,  “  By  George,  I  ivill  stop  the  train  foi 
you.  Miss  Miller  !  Hang  me  if  I  don’t ;  jump  in  !”  and 
in  one  minute  more  Draxy  was  whirling  out  of  the  dark 
station  into  the  broad  sunlight,  which  dazzled  her. 

When  the  conductor  first  came  through  the  car  he 
saw  that  Draxy  had  been  crying.  “  Do  her  good,”  he 
thought  to  himself ;  “it  always  does  do  women  good  •, 
but  I’ll  be  bound  she  wouldn’t  ha’  cried  if  I’d  left  her.” 

Half-an-hour  later  he  found  her  sound  asleep,  with 
her  head  knocking  uneasily  about  on  the  back  of  the 
seat.  Half  ashamed  of  himself,  he  brought  a  heavy 
coat  and  slipped  it  under  her  head  for  a  pillow.  Seeing 
a  supercilious  and  disagreeable  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
fashionable  young  man  in  the  seat  before  Draxy,  he 
said  sharply — “  She’s  come  a  long  journey,  and  was  put 
under  my  care.” 
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“  I  guess  that’s  true  enough  to  pass  muster,”  he 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  walked  away.  “  If  ever 
I’d  believed  a  woman  could  make  me  stop  this  train 
for  her !  An’,  by  George,  without  askin’  me  to 
either !” 

Draxy  slept  on  for  hours.  The  winter  twilight  came 
earlier  than  usual,  for  the  sky  was  overcast.  When  she 
woke  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  the  conductor  was 
standing  over  her,  saying — “We’re  most  there,  miss, 
and  I  thought  you’d  better  get  steadied  on  your  feet  a 
little  before  you  get  off,  for  I  don’t  calculate  to  make  a 
full  stop.” 

Draxy  laughed  like  a  little  child,  and  put  up  both 
hands  to  her  head  as  if  to  make  sure  where  she  was. 
Then  she  followed  the  conductor  to  the  door  and  stood 
looking  out  into  the  dim  light. 

The  sharp  signal  for  “  down  brakes”  made  expe¬ 
rienced  passengers  spring  to  their  feet.  Windows 
opened  -,  heads  were  thrust  out.  What  had  happened 
to  this  express  train  ?  The  unaccustomed  sound  startled 
the  village  also.  It  was  an  aristocratic  little  place, 
much  frequented  by  wealthy  men  whose  business  was  in 
a  neighbouring  city.  At  many  a  dinner-table  surprised 
voices  said — “  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  down  express 
stopping  here  for  ?  Something  must  have  broken.” 

“  Some  director  or  other  to  be  put  off,”  said  others  ; 
“  they  have  it  all  their  own  way  on  the  road.” 

In  the  meantime  Draxy  Miller  was  walking  slowly 
up  the  first  street  she  saw,  wondering  what  she  should 
do  next.  The  conductor  had  almost  lifted  her  off  the 
train ;  had  shaken  her  hand,  said,  “  God  bless  you, 
miss,”  and  the  train  was  gone  before  she  could  be  sure 
he  heard  her  thank  him.  “  Oh,  why  did  I  not  thank 
him  more  before  we  stopped  ?"  thought  Draxy. 

“  I  hope  she’ll  get  her  money,”  thought  the  con¬ 
ductor.  “  I’d  like  to  see  the  man  that  wouldn’t  give 
her  what  she  asked  for.” 

So  the  benediction  and  protection  of  good  wishes, 
from  strangers  as  well  as  from  friends,  floated  on  the 
very  air  where  Draxy  walked,  all  unconscious  of  the 
invisible  blessings. 

She  walked  a  long  distance  before  she  met  any  one 
of  whom  she  liked  to  ask  direction.  At  last  she  saw 
an  elderly  man  standing  under  a  lamp-post,  reading  a 
letter.  Draxy  studied  his  face,  and  then  stopped  quietly 
by  his  side  without  speaking.  He  looked  up. 

“  I  thought  as  soon  as  you  had  finished  your  letter, 
sir,  I  would  ask  you  to  tell  me  where  Stephen  Potter 
lives.” 

It  was  marvellous  what  an  ineffable  charm  there  w'as 
in  the  subtle  mixture  of  courtesy  and  simplicity  in 
Draxy’s  manner. 

“  I  am  going  directly  by  his  house  myself,  and  vill 
show  you,”  replied  the  old  gentleman.  “Pray  let  me 
take  your  bag,  miss.” 

“  Was  it  for  you,”  he  added,  suddenly  recollecting 
the  strange  stopping  of  the  express  train,  “  was  it  for 
you  that  the  express  train  stopped  just  now  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Draxy.  “The  conductor  very 
kindly  put  me  off.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  curiosity  was  strongly  roused, 
but  he  forbore  asking  any  further  questions  until  he  left 


Draxy  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  when  he  said — “  Are 
they  expecting  you  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  sir,”  said  Draxy  quietly.  “  I  do  not  know 
them.” 

“  Most  extraordinary  thing,”  muttered  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  as  he  walked  on.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  could 
not  escape  from  the  professional  habit  of  looking  upon 
all  uncommon  incidents  as  clues. 

Draxy  Miller’s  heart  beat  faster  than  usual  as  she 
was  shown  into  Stephen  Potter’s  library.  She  had  said 
to  the  servant  simply,  “  Tell  Mr.  Potter  that  Miss 
Miller  would  like  to  see  him  alone.” 

The  grandeur  of  the  house,  the  richness  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  would  have  embarrassed  her,  except  that  it  made 
her  stern  as  she  thought  of  her  father’s  poverty.  “  How 
little  a  sum  it  must  be  to  this  man !”  she  thought. 

The  name  roused  no  associations  in  Stephen  Potter ; 
for  years  the  thought  of  Reuben  Miller  had  not  crossed 
his  mind,  and  as  he  looked  in  the  face  of  the  tall, 
beautiful  girl  who  rose  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  was 
utterly  confounded  to  hear  her  say — 

“  I  am  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter.  I  have  come  to 
see  if  you  will  pay  me  the  money  you  owe  him.  We 
are  very  poor,  and  need  it  more  than  you  can  probably 
conceive.” 

Stephen  Potter  was  a  bad  man,  but  not  a  hard-hearted 
bad  man.  He  had  been  dishonest  always  ;  but  it  was 
the  dishonesty  of  a  weak  and  unscrupulous  nature,  not 
without  generosity.  At  that  moment  a  sharp  pang 
seized  him.  He  remembered  the  simple,  upright, 
kindly  face  of  Reuben  Miller.  He  saw  the  same  simple 
uprightness,  kindled  by  strength,  in  the  beautiful  face 
of  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  Draxy  waited  in  perfect  composure  and  silence. 
It  seemed  to  him  hours  before  he  spoke.  Then  he  said, 
in  a  miserable,  shuffling  way — 

“  I  suppose  you  think  me  a  rich  man  ?” 

“  I  think  you  must  be  very  rich,”  said  Draxy  gently. 

Then,  moved  by  some  strange  impulse  in  the  presence 
of  this  pure,  unworldly  girl,  Stephen  Potter  suddenly 
spoke  out,  for  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood,  with 
absolute  sincerity. 

“  Miss  Miller,  you  are  your  father  over  again.  I 
reverenced  your  lather.  I  have  wronged  many  men 
without  caring,  but  it  troubled  me  to  wrong  him.  I 
would  give  you  that  money  to-night  if  I  had  it,  or 
could  raise  it.  I  am  not  a  rich  man.  I  have  not  a 
dollar  in  the  world.  This  house  is  not  mine.  It  may 
be  sold  over  my  head  any  day.  I  am  in  deep  trouble, 
but  not  so  deep  as  I  deserve  to  be,”  and  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

Draxy  believed  him.  And  it  was  true.  At  that 
moment  Stephen  Potter  was  really  a  ruined  man,  and 
many  others  were  involved  in  the  ruin  which  was  im¬ 
pending. 

Draxy  rose,  saying  gravely,  “  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  Mr.  Potter.  We  heard  that  you  were  rich,  or  I 
should  not  have  come.  We  are  very  poor,  but  we  arc 
not  unhappy,  as  you  are.” 

“  Stay,  Miss  Miller,  sit  down  ;  I  have  a  thing  which 
might  be  of  value  to  your  father  and  Mr.  Potter 
opened  his  safe  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  old  yellow 
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papers.  “  Here  is  the  title'to  a  lot  of  land  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  New  Hampshire.  I  took  it  on  a  debt  years 
ago,  and  never  thought  it  was  worth  anything.  Very 
likely  it  has  run  out,  or  the  town  has  taken  possession 
of  the  land  for  the  taxes.  But  I  did  think  the  other 
day,  that,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  I  might  take  my  wife 
up  there  and  try  to  farm  it.  But  I’d  rather  your  father 
should  have  it  if  it’s  good  for  anything.  I  took  it  for 
300  pounds,  and  it  ought  to  be  worth  something.  I 
will  have  the  necessary  legal  transfer  made  in  the 
morning,  and  give  it  to  you  before  you  leave.” 

This  was  not  very  intelligible  to  Draxy.  The  thin 
and  tattered  old  paper  looked  singularly  worthless  to 
her.  But  rising  again,  she  said  simply  as  before,  “  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Potter ;  and  I  thank  you 
for  trying  to  pay  us  !  Will  you  let  some  one  go  and 
show  me  to  the  hotel  where  I  ought  to  sleep  ?” 

Stephen  Potter  was  embarrassed.  It  cut  him  to  the 
heart  to  send  this  daughter  of  Reuben  Miller’s  out  of 
his  house  to  pass  the  night.  But  he  feared  Mrs. 
Potter  very  much.  He  hesitated  only  a  moment,  how¬ 
ever. 

“  No,  Miss  Miller.  You  must  sleep  here.  I  will 
have  you  shown  to  your  room  at  once.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  see  my  wife.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  for  you 
to  do  so.”  And  he  rang  the  bell.  When  the  servant 
came,  he  said — 

“  William,  have  a  fire  kindled  in  the  blue  room  at 
once ;  as  soon  as  it  is  done  come  and  let  me  know.” 

Then  he  sat  down  near  Draxy  and  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  family,  all  of  which  she  answered  with 
childlike  candour.  She  felt  a  strange  sympathy  for  this 
miserable,  stricken,  wicked  man.  When  she  bade  him 
good-night  she  said  again,  “lam  very  sorry  for  you, 
Mr.  Potter.  My  father  would  be  glad  if  he  could  help 
you  in  any  way.” 

Stephen  Potter  went  into  the  parlour  where  his  wife 
sat,  reading  a  novel.  She  was  a  very  silly,  frivolous 
woman,  and  she  cared  nothing  for  her  husband,  but 
when  she  saw  his  face  she  exclaimed, in  terror,"  What 
was  it,  Stephen  ?  ” 

“  Only  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter,  come  two  days’ 
journey  after  some  money  I  owe  her  father  and  cannot 
pay,”  said  Stephen  bitterly. 

“  Miller  !  Miller  !”  said  Mrs.  Potter,  “  one  of  those 
old  canal  debts  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Stephen. 

“  Well,  of  course  all  those  are  outlawed  long  ago,” 
said  she.  “  I  don’t  see  why  you  need  worry  about 
that ;  she  can’t  touch  you.” 

Stephen  looked  scornfully  at  her.  She  had  a  worse 
heart  than  he.  At  that  moment  Draxy ’s  face  and 
voice,  “  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Potter,”  stood  out 
in  the  very  air  before  him. 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  he  moodily ;  “I  wish  she 
could  !  But  I  shall  give  her  a  deed  of  a  piece  of  New 
Hampshire  land  which  they  may  get  some  good  of. 
God  knows  I  hope  she  may,”  and  he  left  the  room, 
turning  back,  however,  to  add,  “  She  is  to  sleep  here 
to-night.  I  could  not  have  her  go  to  the  hotel.  But 
you  need  take  no  trouble  about  her.” 

“  I  should  think  not,  Stephen  Potter,”  exclaimed 


Mrs.  Potter,  sitting  bold  upright  in  her  angry  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  “  I  never  heard  of  such  impudence  as  her  ex¬ 
pecting - ” 

“  She  expected  nothing.  I  obliged  her  to  stay,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Stephen,  and  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Potter’s  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  order  the 
girl  out  of  her  house.  But  she  thought  better  of  it. 
She  was  often  afraid  of  her  husband  at  this  time ;  she 
dimly  suspected  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  So 
she  sank  back  into  her  chair,  buried  herself  in  her 
novel,  and  soon  forgot  the  interruption. 

Draxy’s  breakfast  and  dinner  were  carried  to  her 
room,  and  every  provision  made  for  her  comfort. 
Stephen  Potter’s  servants  obeyed  him  always.  No 
friend  of  the  family  could  have  been  more  scrupulously 
served  than  was  Draxy  Miller.  The  man-servant 
carried  her  bag  to  the  station,  touched  his  hat  to  her  as 
she  stepped  on  board  the  train,  and  returned  to  the 
house  to  say  in  the  kitchen — “  Well,  I  don’t  care  what 
she  come  for;  she  was  a  real  lady,  fust  to  last,  an 
that’s  more  than  Mr.  Potter’s  got  for  a  wife,  I  tell  you.” 

When  Stephen  Potter  went  into  his  library  after 
bidding  Draxy  good-bye,  he  found  on  the  table  a  small 
envelope  addressed  to  him.  It  held  this  note : — 

“  Mr.  Potter, — “  I  would  not  take  the  paper”  (the 
word  “  money”  had  been  scratched  out  and  the  word 
“  paper”  substituted)  “for  myself;  but  I  think  I  ought  to 
for  my  father,  because  it  was  a  true  debt,  and  he  is  an 
old  man  now,  and  not  strong. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Potter,  and  I  hope 
you  will  become  happy  again. 

“  Draxy  Miller.” 

Draxy  had  intended  to  write,  “  I  hope  you  will  be 
‘  good’  again,”  but  her  heart  failed  her.  “  Perhaps  he 
will  understand  that  ‘  happy’  means  ‘  good,’  ”  she  said, 
and  so  wrote  the  gentler  phrase.  Stephen  Potter  did 
understand  ;  and  the  feeble  outreachings  which,  during 
the  few  miserable  years  more  of  his  life,  he  made 
towards  uprightness  were  partly  the  fruit  of  Draxy 
Miller’s  words. 

Draxy’s  journey  home  was  uneventful.  She  was 
sad  and  weary.  The  first  person  she  saw  on  entering 
the  house  was  her  father.  He  divined  in  an  instant 
that  she  had  been  unsuccessful.  “  Never  mind,  little 
daughter,”  he  said  gleefully,  “  I  am  not  disappointed  ; 
I  knew  you  would  not  get  it,  but  I  thought  the 
journey ’d  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  maybe.” 

“  But  I  have  got  something,  father  dear,”  said 
Draxy,  “  only  I’m  afraid  it  is  not  worth  much.” 

“  ’Tain’t  likely  to  be  if  Steve  Potter  gave  it,”  said 
Reuben,  as  Draxy  handed  him  the  paper.  He  laughed 
scornfully  as  soon  as  he  looked  at  it.  “  ’Tain’t  worth 
the  paper  it’s  writ  on,”  said  he,  “  and  he  knew  it ;  if 
he  hain’t  looked  the  land  up  all  these  years  of  course 
’twas  sold  at  vendue  sale  long  ago.” 

Draxy  turned  hastily  away.  Up  to  this  moment  she 
had  clung  to  a  little  hope. 

When  the  family  had  all  gathered  together  in  the 
evening,  and  Draxy  had  told  the  story  of  her  adven¬ 
tures,  Reuben  and  Captain  Melville  examined  the  deed 
together.  It  was  apparently  a  good  clear  title  ;  it  was 
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of  three  hundred  acres  of  land.  Reuben  groaned,  “  Oh, 
how  I  should  like  to  see  land  by  the  acre  once  more !” 
Draxy’s  face  turned  scarlet,  and  she  locked  and  unlocked 
her  hands,  but  said  nothing.  “  But  it’s  no  use  thinking 
about  it,”  he  went  on  ;  “  this  paper  isn’t  worth  a  straw. 
Most  likely  there’s  more  than  one  man  well  under  way 
on  the  land  by  this  time.” 

They  looked  the  place  up  on  an  atlas.  It  was  in  the 
extreme  north-east  corner  of  New  Hampshire.  A  large 
part  of  the  county  was  still  marked  “  ungranted,”  and 
the  township  in  which  this  land  lay  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  this  uninhabited  district.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  Clairvend. 

“  What  could  it  have  been  named  for  ?”  said  Draxy. 
*'  How  pleasantly  it  sounds  !” 

“  Most  likely  some  Frenchman,”  said  Captain  Mel¬ 
ville.  “They  always  give  names  that  ’re  kind  o’ 
musical.” 

“  We  might  as  well  burn  the  deed  up.  It’s  nothing 
but  a  torment  to  think  of  it  a-lyin’  round  with  its  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,”  said  Reuben  in  an  impulsive 
tone  very  rare  for  him,  and  prolonging  the  “  three 
hundred”  with  a  scornful  emphasis ;  and  he  sprang  up 
with  a  hasty  movement  toward  the  hearth  to  throws  the 
paper  into  the  fire. 

“  No,  no,  man,”  said  Captain  Melville ;  “  don’t  be 
so  hasty.  No  need  of  burning  things  up  in  such  a 
roomy  house  as  this !  Something  may  come  of  that 
deed  yet.  Give  it  to  Draxy  ;  I’m  sure  she’s  earned  it, 
if  there’s  anything  to  it.  Put  it  away  for  your  dowry, 
dear,”  and  he  snatched  the  paper  from  Reuben’s  hands 
and  tossed  it  into  Draxy’s  lap.  He  did  not  believe 
what  he  said,  and  the  attempt  at  a  joke  brought  but  a 
faint  smile  to  any  face.  The  paper  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  Draxy  let  it  lie  there  till  she  thought  her  father  was 
looking  another  way,  when  she  picked  it  up  and  put  it 
iu  her  pocket. 

For  several  days  there  was  unusual  silence  and 
depression  in  the  household.  Th*y  had  really  set  far 
more  hope  than  they  knew  on  this  venture.  It  was  not 
easy  to  take  up  the  old  routine  and  forget  the  air  castle. 
Draxy’s  friend,  Mrs.  White,  was  almost  as  disappointed 
as  Draxy  herself.  She  had  not  thought  of  the  chance 
of  Mr.  Potter’s  being  really  unable  to  pay.  She  told 
her  husband,  who  was  a  lawyer,  the  story  of  the  deed, 
and  he  said  at  once — “  Of  course ;  it  isn’t  worth  a 
straw.  If  Potter  didn’t  pay  the  taxes  somebody  else 
did,  and  the  land’s  been  sold  long  ago.” 

So  Mrs.  White  tried  to  comfort  herself  by  engaging 
Draxy  for  one  month’s  steady  sewing,  and  presenting 
her  with  a  set  of  George  Eliot’s  novels.  And  Draxy 
tried  steadily  and  bravely  to  forget  her  journey  and  the 
name  of  Clairvend. 

About  this  time  she  wrote  a  hymn,  and  showed  it  to 
her  father.  It  was  the  first  thing  she  had  ever  let  him 
see,  and  his  surprise  and  delight  showed  her  that  here 
was  one  more  way  in  which  she  could  brighten  his  life. 
She  had  not  before  thought,  in  her  extreme  humility, 
that  by  hiding  her  verses  she  was  depriving  him  of 
pleasure.  After  this  she  showed  him  all  she  wrote, 
but  the  secret  was  kept  religiously  between  the  father 
and  the  daughter. 


DKAXT’S  IITMN. 

I  cannot  think  but  God  must  know 
About  the  thing  I  long  for  so; 

I  know  He  is  so  good,  so  kind, 

I  cannot  think  hut  He  will  find 
Some  way  to  help,  some  way  to  show 
Me  to  the  thing  I  long  for  so. 

I  stretch  my  hand — it  lies  so  near : 

It  looks  so  sweet,  it  looks  so  dear. 

“Dear  Loitl,”  I  pray,  “oh,  let  me  kiio.v 
If  it  is  wrong  to  want  it  so  ?” 

He  only  smiles — He  diH*s  not  speak  : 

My  heart  grows  weaker  and  more  weak. 

With  looking  at  the  thing  so  dear, 

^\^ueh  lies  so  far,  and  yet  so  near. 

Now,  Lord,  I  leave  at  Thy  loved  feet 
This  thing  which  looks  so  near,  so  sweet ; 

I  will  not  seek,  I  will  not  long — 

I  almost  fear  I  have  been  wrong. 

I’ll  go  and  work  the  harder.  Lord, 

And  wait  till  by  some  loud,  clear  word 
Thou  callest  me  to  Thy  loved  feet. 

To  take  this  thing  so  dear,  so  sweet. 

As  the  spring  drew  near  a  new  anxiety  began  to 
press  upon  Draxy.  Reuben  drooped.  The  seashore 
had  never  suited  him.  He  pined  at  heart  for  the  inland 
air,  the  green  fields,  the  fragrant  woods.  This  yearning 
always  was  strongest  in  the  spring,  when  he  saw  the 
earth  waking  up  around  him ;  but  now  the  yearning 
became  more  than  yearning.  It  was  the  home-sickness 
of  which  men  die  sometimes.  Reuben  said  little,  but 
Draxy  divined  all.  She  had  known  it  from  the  first, 
but  had  tried  to  hope  th.'it  he  could  conquer  it. 

Draxy  spent  many  wakeful  hour.s  at  night  now. 
The  deed  of  the  New  Hampshire  land  lay  in  her  upper 
bureau  drawer,  wrapped  in  an  old  handkerchief.  She 
read  it  over,  and  over,  and  over.  She  looked  again 
and  again  at  the  faded  pink  township  on  the  old  atlas. 
“  Who  knows,”  thought  she,  “  but  that  land  was  for¬ 
gotten  and  overlooked  ?  It  is  so  near  the  ‘  ungranted 
lands,’  which  must  be  wilderness,  I  suppose  !”  Slowly 
a  dim  purpose  struggled  in  Draxy’s  brain.  It  would  do 
no  harm  to  find  out.  But  how  ^  No  more  journeys 
must  be  taken  on  uncertainties.  At  last,  late  one  night, 
the  inspir.'ition  came.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  an 
unseen  power  which  sometimes  suggests  to  sorely-tried 
human  hearts  the  one  possible  escape  ?  Draxy  was  in 
bed.  She  rose,  lit  her  candle,  and  wrote  two  letters. 
Then  she  went  back  to  bed  and  slept  peacefully.  In 
the  morning  when  she  kissed  her  father  good-bye  she 
looked  wistfully  in  his  face.  She  had  never  kept  any 
secret  from  him  before,  except  the  secret  of  her  verses. 
“  But  he  must  not  be  disappointed  again,”  said  Draxy; 
“  and  there  is  no  real  hope.” 

So  she  dropped  her  letter  into  the  post-office  and 
went  to  her  work. 

The  letter  was  addressed — 

“  To  the  Postmaster  of  Ckiirvend, 

“  New  Hampshire.” 

It  was  a  very  short  letter. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  ask  some  help  from  a 
minister  in  your  town.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
minister,  will  you  please  give  my  letter  to  the  kindest 
one  ?  “  Yours  truly, 

“  Draxy  Miller.” 
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“That’s  so,”  answered  Eben  in  a  dismal  tone — 
“  that’s  so ;  but  he’s  drefFul  close-mouthed  when  he’s 
a  mind  to  be.  You  can’t  deny  that.” 

“  Wal,  I  dunno’s  I  want  ter  deny  it,”  said  Joseph, 
who  was  beginning,  in  Eben’s  company,  to  grow 
ashamed  of  curiosity ;  “  I  dunno’s  it’s  anything  agin 
him,”  and  so  the  men  parted. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Elder  Kinney  went  home 
from  the  bedside  of  the  dying  woman.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  letter.  When  he  undressed  it  fell 
from  his  pocket,  and  lay  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  first 
thing  he  saw  in  the  morning.  “  I  declare  !”  said  the 
elder,  and  reaching  out  a  long  arm  from  the  bed  he 
picked  it  up. 

The  bright  winter  sun  was  streaming  in  on  the 
elder’s  face  as  he  read  Draxy’s  letter.  He  let  it  fall 
on  the  scarlet  and  white  counterpane,  and  lay  thinking. 
The  letter  touched  him  unspeakably.  Elder  Kinney 
was  no  common  man  ;  he  had  a  sensitive  organisation 
and  a  magnetic  power,  which,  if  he  had  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education  and  position,  would  have  made  him 
a  distinguished  preacher.  As  a  man  he  was  tender, 
chivalrous,  and  impulsive ;  and  even  the  rough,  cold, 
undemonstrative  people  among  whom  his  life  had  been 
spent  had,  without  suspecting  it,  almost  a  romantic 
affection  for  him.  He  had  buried  his  young  wife  and 
her  first-bom  stillborn  child  together  in  this  little  village 
twelve  years  before,  and  had  lived  ever  since  in  the  same 
house  from  which  they  had  been  carried  to  the  grave¬ 
yard.  “  If  you  ever  want  any  other  man  to  preach  to 
you,”  he  said  to  the  people,  “  you’ve  only  to  say  so  to 
the  Conference.  I  don’t  want  to  preach  one  sermon  too 
many  to  you.  But  I  shall  live  and  die  in  this  house ; 

I  can’t  ever  go  away.  I  can  get  a  good  livin’  at  farmin’ 
— good  as  preachin’,  any  day  !” 

The  sentence,  “  I  am  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter,” 
went  to  his  heart  as  it  had  gone  to  every  man’s  heart 
who  had  heard  it  before  from  Uraxy’s  unconscious  lips. 
But  it  sank  deeper  in  his  heart  than  in  any  other. 

“If  baby  had  lived  she  would  have  loved  me  like 
this,  perhaps,”  thought  the  elder,  as  he  read  the  pathetic 
words  over  and  over.  Then  he  studied  the  paragraph 
copied  from  the  deed.  Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into 
his  mind.  He  knew  something  about  this  land.  It 
must  be — yes,  it  must  be  on  a  part  of  this  land  that  the 
sugar-camp  lay  from  which  he  had  been  sent  for,  five 
years  before,  to  see  a  Frenchman  w'ho  was  lying  very 
ill  in  the  little  log  sugar- house.  The  elder  racked  his 
brains.  Slowly  it  all  came  back  to  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  the  time  some  ill-will  had  been  shown  in 
the  tovn  towards  this  Frenchman;  that  doubts  had 
been  expressed  about  his  right  to  the  land ;  and  that 
no  one  would  go  out  into  the  clearing  to  help  take  care 
of  him.  Occasionally,  since  that  time,  the  elder  had 
seen  the  man  hanging  about  the  tovn.  He  had  an  evil 
luok  ;  this  was  all  the  elder  could  remember. 

At  breakfast  he  said  to  old  Nancy,  his  housekeeper — 

“  Nancy,  did  you  ever  know  anything  about  that 
Frenchman  who  had  a  sugar-camp  out  back  of  the 
swamp  road  ?  I  went  out  to  see  him  when  he  had  the 
lever  a  few  years  ago.” 

Nancy  was  an  Indian  woman  with  a  little  white  blood 


in  her  veins.  She  never  forgot  an  injury.  This  French¬ 
man  had  once  jeered  at  her  from  the  steps  of  the  village 
store,  and  the  village  men  had  laughed. 

“  Know  anythin’  about  him  ?  Yes,  sir.  He’s  a  son  0’ 
Satan,  an’  I  reckon  he  stays  to  hum  the  great  part  o’  the 
year,  for  he’s  never  seen  round  here  except  jest  sugarin’ 
time.” 

The  elder  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  Nancy’s 
tongue  was  a  member  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved ; 
but  all  his  efforts  to  enforce  charity  and  propriety  of 
speech  upon  her  were  rendered  null  and  void  by  his  lack 
of  control  of  his  risibles.  Nancy  loved  her  master ;  but 
she  had  no  reverence  in  her  composition,  and  nothing 
gave  her  such  delight  as  to  make  him  laugh  out  against 
the  consent  of  his  will.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Frenchman  came  every  spring,  bringing  with  him  a  | 
gang  of  men,  some  twelve  or  more,  “  all  sons  o’  the  I 
same  father,  sir  ;  you’d  know  ’em ’s  far ’s  you  see  ’em.”  I 
They  t<x)k  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  went  out  into 
the  maple  clearing,  and  lived  there  during  the  whole 
sugar  season  in  rough  log  huts.  “  They  do  say  he’s 
jest  carried  off  a  good  two  thousand  dollars’  worth  o 
sugar  this  very  week,”  said  Nancy. 

The  elder  brought  his  hand  down  hard  on  the  table, 
and  said,  “  Whew !”  This  was  Elder  Kinney’s  one  I 
ejaculation.  Nancy  seldom  heard  it,  and  she  knew  it  I 
meant  tremendous  excitement.  She  grew  eager,  and  f 
lingered,  hoping  for  further  questions  ;  but  the  elder  f 
wanted  his  next  information  from  a  more  accurate  and 
trustworthy  source  than  old  Nancy.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  he  set  out  for  the  village  ;  he  soon  slackened 
his  pace,  however,  and  began  to  reflect.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  cautiously  -,  he  felt  instinctively  sure  that  the 
Frenchman  had  not  purchased  the  land.  His  occupa¬ 
tion  of  it  had  evidently  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  town 
for  many  years  ;  but  the  elder  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  slack  and  unbusinesslike  way  in  which  much  of  the 
town  business  was  managed  to  attach  much  importance 
to  this  fact.  He  was  perplexed — a  rare  thing  for  Elder 
Kinney.  Finally  he  stopped  and  sat  down  on  the  top 
of  a  stone  wall  to  think.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  the 
steaming  heads  of  a  pair  of  oxen  coming  up  the  hill.  | 
Slowly  the  cart  came  in  sight ;  it  was  loaded  with  ^ 
sugar-buckets  ;  and  there,  walking  by  its  side,  was —  i 
yes  !  it  was — the  very  Frenchman  himself !  [ 

Elder  Kinney  was  too  much  astonished  even  to  say,  , 
“  Whew !”  I 

“  This  begins  to  look  like  the  Lord’s  own  business,” 
was  the  first  impulsive  thought  of  his  devout  heart.  i 
“  There’s  plainly  something  to  be  done.  That  little 
Draxy’s  father  shall  get  some  o’  the  next  year’s  sugar  ^ 

out  o’  that  camp,  or  my  name  isn’t  Seth  Kinney  and  ,1 

the  elder  sprang  from  the  wall  and  walked  briskly 
towards  the  Frenchman.  As  he  drew  near  him,  how- 
ever,  and  saw  the  forbidding  look  on  the  fellow’s  face,  1 
he  suddenly  abandoned  his  first  intention,  which  was  to 
speak  to  him,  and,  merely  bowing,  passed  on  down 
the  hill. 

“  He’s  a  villain  if  I  know  the  look  of  one,”  said  the 
honest  elder.  “  I’ll  think  a  little  longer.  I  wonder 
where  he  stores  his  buckets.  Now  there’s  a  chance,’ 
and  Elder  Kinney  turned  about  and  followed  the  plod- 
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ding  cart  up  the  hill  again.  It  was  a  long  pull  and  a 
tedious  one  and  for  Elder  Kinney  to  keep  behind  oxen 
was  a  torture  like  being  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  One 
mile,  two  miles,  three  miles  !  The  elder  half  repented 
of  his  undertaking ;  but,  like  all  wise  and  magnetic 
natures,  he  had  great  faith  in  his  first  thoughts,  and  he 
kept  on. 

At  last  the  cart  turned  into  a  lane  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road. 

“  Why,  he’s  goin’  to  old  Ike’s,”  exclaimed  the  elder. 

“  Well,  I  can  get  at  all  old  Ike  knows,  and  it’s  pretty 
apt  to  be  all  there  is  worth  knowin’,”  and  Elder  Kinney 
began,  in  his  satisfaction,  to  whistle — 

“  Xliis  life’s  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord,” 

in  notes  as  clear  and  loud  as  a  Bob-o’-link’s. 

He  walked  on  rapidly,  and  was  very  near  overtaking 
the  Frenchman,  when  suddenly  a  new  thought  struck 
him.  “  Now,  if  he’s  uneasy  about  himself — and  if  he 
knows  he  ain’t  honest,  of  course  he’s  uneasy — he’ll 
maybe  think  I’m  on  his  track,  and  be  off  to  his  ‘  hum,’ 
as  Nancy  calls  it” — and  the  elder  chuckled  at  the 
memory — “  an’  I  shouldn’t  have  any  chance  of  ketchin’ 
him  here  for  another  year.”  The  elder  stood  still 
again.  Presently  he  jumped  a  fence,  and,  walking  off 
to  the  left,  climbed  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  he 
could  see  old  Ike’s  house.  Here,  in  the  edge  of  a  spruce 
grove,  he  walked  back  and  forth,  watching  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  below.  “  Seems  little  too  much  like  bein’  a 
spy,”  thought  the  good  man,  “  but  I  never  felt  a  clearer 
call  in  a  thing  in  my  life  than  I  do  in  this  little  girl’s 
letter,”  and  he  fell  to  singing — 

“  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings,” 
till  the  crows  in  the  wood  were  frightened  by  the 
strange  sound,  and  came  flying  out  and  flapping  theii 
great  wings  above  his  head. 

The  Frenchman  drove  into  old  Ike’s  yard.  Ike  came 
out  of  the  house  and  helped  him  unload  the  buckets,  and 
carry  them  into  an  old  corn-house  which  stood  behind 
the  barn.  As  soon  as  the  Frenchman  had  turned  his 
oxen’s  head  down  the  lane,  the  elder  set  out  for  the 
house,  across  the  fields.  Old  Ike  was  standing  in  the 
barn-door.  When  he  saw  the  tall  figure  striding 
through  the  pasture,  he  ran  to  let  down  the  bars,  and 
hurried  up  to  the  elder  and  grasped  both  his  hands. 
Not  in  all  Elder  Kinney’s  parish  was  there  a  single  heart 
which  beat  so  warm  for  him  as  did  the  heart  of  this  poor 
lonely  old  man,  who  had  lived  by  himself  in  this  solitary 
valley  ever  since  the  elder  came  to  Clairvend. 

“  Oh,  elder,  elder,”  said  he,  “  it  does  me  reel  good 
to  see  your  face.  Be  ye  well,  sir  ?”  looking  closely  at 
him. 

“  Yes,  Ike,  thank  you.  I’m  always  well,”  replied  the 
elder  absently.  He  was  too  absorbed  in  his  errand  to 
have  precisely  his  usual  manner,  and  it  was  the  slight 
change  which  Ike’s  affectionate  instinct  felt.  But  Ike 
saved  him  all  perplexity  as  to  introducing  the  object  of 
his  visit  by  saying  at  once,  picking  up  one  of  the  sugar- 
buckets  which  had  rolled  off  to  one  side,  “  I’m  just 
pilin’  up  Ganew’s  sugar-buckets  for  him.  He  pays  me 
well  for  storin’  ’em,  but  I  kind  o’  hate  to  have  anythin’ 
to  do  with  him.  Don’t  you  remember  him,  sir — him 
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that  was  so  awfully  bad  with  the  fever  down  ’n  the 
clearin’  five  years  ago  this  month  ?  You  was  down  ter 
see  him,  I  know.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,”  said  the  elder,  with  a 
manner  so  nonchalant  that  he  was  frightened  at  his  own 
diplomacy.  “  He  was  a  bad  fellow,  I  thought.” 

Ike  went  on — “  Wall,  that’s  everybody’s  feelin’  about 
him  ;  and  there  ain’t  no  great  thing  to  show  for ’t  nuther. 
But  they  did  say  awhile  back  that  he  hadn’t  no  reel  right 
to  the  land.  He  turned  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  paid  up 
all  there  was  owin’  on  the  taxes,  an’  he’s  paid  ’em  regular 
ever  sence.  But  he  hain’t  never  showed  how  the  notes 
come  to  be  signed  by  some  other  name.  Yes,  sir,  the 
hull  lot — it’s  nigh  on  ter  three  hundred  acres,  such ’s 
’tis  ;  a  good  part  on’t’s  swamp  though,  that  ain’t  wutli 
a  copper — the  hull  lot  went  to  a  man  down  in  York 
State,  when  the  Iron  Company  bu’st  up  here  in  18 — , 
and  for  two  or  three  year  the  chap  he  jest  sent  up  his 
note  for  the  taxes,  and  they’ve  a  drefful  shiftless  way  o’ 
lettin’  things  go  in  this  ere  town,  ’s  you  know,  sir  ; 
there  wa’n’t  nobody  that  knowed  what  a  sugar  orchard 
was  a  lyin’  in  there,  or  ther’d  been  plenty  to  grab  for 
it ;  but  I  don’t  s’pose  there’s  three  men  in  the  town’J 
ever  been  over  back  o’  Birch  Hill  till  this  Ganew  he 
come  and  cut  a  road  in,  and  had  his  sugar-camp  agoin’ 
one  spring,  afore  anybody  knew  what  he  was  arter. 
But  he’s  paid  up  all  reg’lar,  and  well  he  may,  sez  every¬ 
body,  for  he  can’t  get  his  sugar  off,  sly ’s  he  is,  w’thout 
folks  gettin’  some  kind  o’  notion  about  it,  and  they  say 
’s  he’s  cleared  thousands  an’  thousands  o’  dollars.  I 
expect  they  ain’t  overshot  the  mark  nuther,  for  he’s  got 
six  hundred  new  buckets  this  spring,  and  Bill  Sims,  he’s 
been  in  with  ’em  the  last  two  years,  ’n  he  says  there 
ain’t  no  sugar  orchard  to  compare,  except  Squire 
White’s  over  in  Mill  Creek,  and  he's  often  taken  in 
three  thousand  pounds  off  his’n.” 

Ike  sighed  as  he  paused  breathless.  “  It’s  jest  my 
luck,  allers  knockin’  about  ’n  them  woods  ’s  I  am,  not 
to  have  struck  trail  on  that  air  orchard.  I  ci>uld  ha’ 
bought  it ’s  well ’s  not  in  the  fust  on’t,  if  it  had  been 
put  up  to  vendue,  ’s ’t  oughter  be’n,  an’  nobody  knowin’ 
what  ’twas  wuth.” 

Elder  Kinney  sat  on  the  threshold  of  the  barn-door, 
literally  struck  dumb  by  the  unhoped-for  corrobora’ion 
of  his  instincts — clearing  up  of  his  difficulties.  His 
voice  sounded  hoarse  in  his  own  ears  as  he  replied — 

“  Well,  Ike,  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning.  It’s  my 
belief  that  God  doesn’t  often  let  dlsho:ie>t  people 
prosper  very  long.  We  shall  see  what  becomes  of 
Ganew.  Where  does  he  live  ?  I’d  like  to  see  him.  ’ 

“  Well,  he  don’t  live  nowhere,  ’s  near ’s  anybody 
can  find  out.  He’s  in  the  camp  with  the  gang  about  isix 
weeks,  sometimes  eight  -,  they  say ’s  it’s  a  kind  of  settle¬ 
ment  down  there,  and  then  he’s  off  again  till  sugarin’ 
comes  round ;  but  he’s  dreadful  sharp  and  partikler 
about  the  taxes,  I  tell  you,  and  he’s  given  a  good  deal 
too,  fust  and  last,  to  the  town.  Folks  say  he  wants  to 
make  ’em  satisfied  to  let  him  alone.  He’s  com'ng  up 
here  again  to-morrow  with  two  more  loads  of  buckets, 
sir  :  if  ’t  wouldn’t  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  come 
here  agin  so  soon,”  added  poor  Ike,  grasping  at  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  elder  again. 
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The  letter  inclosed  was  addressed — 

“  To  the  Minister  of  Clairvend." 
This  letter  also  was  short. 


secret  in  mine,”  and  then  he  read  aloud  Draxy’s  simple 
words  to  the  postmaster  of  Clairvend. 

The  men  gathered  up  closer  to  the  counter  and  looked 
over. 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  asked  the  postmaster  to  give 
this  letter  to  the  kindest  minister  in  the  town. 

“lam  Reuben  Miller’s  daughter.  My  father  is  very 
poor.  He  has  not  known  how  to  do  as  other  men  do 
to  be  rich.  He  is  very  good,  sir.  I  think  you  can 
hardly  have  known  any  one  so  good.  Mr.  Stephen 
Potter,  a  man  who  owed  him  money,  has  given  us  a 
deed  of  land  in  your  town.  My  father  thinks  the  deed 
is  not  good  for  anything.  But  I  thought  perhaps  it 
might  be  ;  and  I  would  try  to  find  out.  My  father  is 
very  sick,  but  I  think  he  would  get  well  if  he  could 
come  and  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  written  this  letter  in 
the  night,  as  soon  as  I  thought  about  you — I  mean  as 
soon  as  I  thought  that  there  must  be  a  minister  in 
Clairvend,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  help  me. 

“  I  have  not  told  my  father,  because  I  do  not  want 
him  to  be  disappointed  again  as  he  was  about  the  deed. 

“  I  have  copied  for  you  the  part  of  the  deed  which 
tells  where  the  land  is  ;  and  I  put  in  a  stamp  to  pay  for 
your  letter  to  me,  and  if  you  will  find  out  for  us  if  we 
can  get  this  land  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life. 

“  Draxy  Miller.” 

Inclosed  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  Draxy  had 
copied  with  great  care  the  description  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  conveyed  by  the  deed.  It  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  The  wisest  lawyer,  the  shrewdest  diplo¬ 
matist  in  the  land  never  put  forth  a  subtler  weapon  than 
this  simple  girl’s  simple  letter. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April  that  Draxy 
dropped  her  letter  in  the  office.  Three  days  later  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  mail-bag  in  the  post-office  of 
Clairvend.  The  post-office  was  in  the  one  store  of  the 
village.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  were  lounging  about  the 
store,  as  usual,  smoking  and  talking  in  the  inert  way 
peculiar  to  rural  New  England.  Ah  old  window  had 
been  set  up  on  one  end  of  the  counter,  and  a  latticed 
gate  shut  off  that  corner  of  the  space  behind  to  make 
the  post-office. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  men  flattened  his  face 
.against  the  dusty  panes  and  peered  through  ;  but  there 
was  small  interest  in  the  little  mail.  Nobody  expected 
letters  in  Clairvend,  and  generally  nobody  got  them. 
In  a  few  moments  the  sorting  was  all  over,  but  as  the 
postmaster  took  up  the  last  letter  he  uttered  an  ejacula¬ 
tion  of  surprise.  “  Well,  that’s  queer,”  said  he,  as  he 
proceeded  to  open  it. 

“  What  is  it,  John  ?”said  two  or  three  of  thebystanders 
at  once. 

Mr.  Twiner  did  not  answer-,  he  was  turning  the 
letter  over  and  over,  and  holding  it  closer  to  the  smoky 
kerosene  lamp. 

“  Well,  that’s  queer  enough,  I  vow.  I’d  like  to  know 
if  that’s  a  girl  or  a  boy  he  went  on. 

“  Jest  you  read  that  letter  loud,”  called  some  one, 
“  if  it  ain’t  no  secret.” 

“  Well,  I  reckon  there  is  a  secret ;  but  it’s  inside  the 
nside  letter,”  said  the  postmaster  ;  “  there  ain’t  no  great 
i 


“  It’s  a  gal’s  writing,”  said  one  ;  “  but  that  ain’t  no 
gal’s  name.” 

“  Wal,  ’d  ye  ever  hear  of  it’s  bein’  a  boy’s  name 
nuther  ?”  said  a  boy,  pressing  forward.  But  the 
curiosity  about  the  odd  name  was  soon  swallowed  up 
in  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  The  men 
of  Clairvend  had  not  been  so  stirred  and  roused  by 
anything  since  the  fall  election.  Luckily  for  Draxy’s 
poor  little  letter,  there  was  but  one  minister  in  the 
village,  and  the  only  strife  which  rose  was  as  to  who 
should  carry  him  the  letter.  Finally,  two  of  the  most 
persistent  set  out  with  it,  both  declaring  that  they  had 
business  on  that  road,  and  had  meant  all  along  to  go  in 
and  see  the  elder  on  their  way  home. 

Elder  Kinney  lived  in  a  small  cottage  high  up  on  a 
hill,  a  mile  from  the  post-office,  and  on  a  road  very  little 
travelled.  As  the  men  toiled  up  this  hill  they  saw  a 
tall  figure  coming  rapidly  towards  them. 

“  By  thunder !  there’s  the  elder  now  !  That’s  too 
bad,”  said  little  Eben  Hill,  the  greatest  gossip  in  the 
town. 

The  elder  was  walking  at  his  most  rapid  rate,  and 
Elder  Kinney’s  most  rapid  rate  was  said  to  be  one  with 
which  horses  did  not  easily  keep  up.  “No,  thank 
you,  friend,  I  haven’t  time  to  ride  to-day,”  he  often 
replied  to  a  parishioner,  who,  jogging  along  with  an 
old-farm-horse,  offered  to  give  him  a  lift  on  the  road. 
And,  sure  enough,  the  elder  would  usually  come  in 
ahead.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  and  his  legs 
were  almost  disproportionately  long,  so  that  his  stride 
was  something  gigantic. 

“  Elder  !  elder  !  here’s  a  letter  we  was  a-bringin’  up 
to  you  !”  called  out  both  of  the  men  at  once,  as  he  passed 
them  like  a  flash,  saying  hurriedly,  “Good  evening! 
good  evening !”  and  was  many  steps  down  the  hill 
beyond  them  before  he  could  stop. 

“Oh,  thank  you  I”  he  said,  taking  it  hastily  and 
dropping  it  into  his  pocket.  “  Mrs.  Williams  is  dying, 
they  say  ;  I  cannot  stop  a  minute,”  and  he  was  out  of 
sight  while  the  baffled  parishioners  stood  confounded  at 
their  ill-luck. 

“  Now  jest  as  like’s  not  we  shan’t  never  know  what 
was  in  that  letter,”  said  Eben  Hill  disconsolately.  “  Ef 
we’d  ha’  gone  in  and  set  down  while  he  read  it,  we 
sh’d  ha’  had  some  chance.” 

“  But  then  he  mightn’t  ha’  read  it  while  we  was 
there,”  replied  Joseph  Bailey  resignedly  ;  “  an’  I  expect 
it  ain’t  none  o’  our  business  anyhow,  one  way  or 
t’other.” 

“  It’s  the  queerest  thing  ’s  ever  happened  in  this 
town,”  persisted  Eben  ;  “  what’s  a  girl — that  is,  if  ’tis 
a  girl — got  to  do  writin’  to  a  minister  she  don’t  know  ? 
I  don’t  believe  it’s  any  good  she's  after.” 

“  Wal,  ef  she  is,  she’s  come  to  the  right  place  ;  and 
there’s  no  knowin’  but  that  the  Lord’s  guided  her, 
Eben  ;  for  ef  ever  there  was  a  man  sent  on  this  airth  to 
do  the  Lord’s  odd  jobs  o’  lookin’  arter  folks,  it’s  Elder 
Kinney,”  said  Joseph. 
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“  Well,  I  think  perhaps  I’ll  come,”  replied  the  elder, 
ashamed  again  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  found 
himself  taking  to  tortuous  methods,  “  if  I’m  not  too 
busy.  What  time  will  he  be  here  P 

“  About  this  same  time,”  said  Ike.  “  He  don’t  v  aste 
no  time,  mornin’  nor  evenin’.” 

The  elder  went  away  soon,  leaving  poor  Ike  half 
unhappy. 

“  He’s  got  somethin’  on  his  mind,  thet’s  plain 
enough,”  thought  the  loving  old  soul.  “  I  wonder 
now  ef  it’s  a  woman  ;  I’ve  alius  thought  the  elder 
warn’t  no  sort  of  a  man  to  live  alone  all  his  days.’’ 

“  Dear,  good  little  Draxy,”  thought  the  elder,  as  he 
walked  down  the  road.  “  How  shall  I  ever  tell  the 
child  of  this  good  luck,  and  how  shall  I  manage  it  all 
for  the  best  for  her  ?” 

Draxy’s  interests  were  in  good  hands.  Before  night 
Elder  Kinney  had  ascertained  that  there  had  never  been 
any  sale  of  this  land  since  it  was  sold  to  “  the  New 
York  chap,”  and  that  Ganew’s  occupation  of  it  was 
illegal.  After  tea  the  elder  sat  down  and  wrote  two 
letters. 

The  first  one  was  to  Draxy,  and  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  My  Dear  Child,  —  I  received  your  letter  last 
night,  .and  by  the  Lord’s  help  I  have  found  out 
all  about  your  father’s  land  to-day.  But  I  shall 
write  to  your  father  about  it,  for  you  could  not 
understand. 
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“  I  wish  the  Lord  had  seen  fit  to  give  me  just  such  a 
daughter  as  you  are. 

“  Your  friend, 

“  Seth  Kinney.” 

The  letter  to  Reuben  was  very  long,  giving  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  facts  which  have  been  told  above,  con¬ 
cluding  thus ; — 

“  I  feel  a  great  call  from  the  Lord  to  do  all  I  can  in 
this  business,  and  I  hope  you  won’t  take  it  .amiss  if  I 
m.ike  bold  to  decide  what’s  best  to  be  done  without 
consulting  you.  This  fellow’s  got  to  be  dealt  with 
pretty  sharp,  and  I,  being  on  the  ground,  can  look 
after  him  better  than  you  can.  But  I’ll  guarantee  that 
you’ll  have  possession  of  that  land  before  many  weeks.” 
He  then  asked  Reuben  to  h.ave  an  exact  copy  of  the 
deed  made  out  and  forwarded  to  him  ;  also  any  other 
papers  which  might  throw  light  on  the  transfer  of  the 
property,  sixteen  years  back.  “  Not  that  I  calculate 
there’ll  be  any  trouble,”  he  added  -,  “  we  don’t  deal 
much  in  lawyers’  tricks  up  here,  but  it’s  just  as  well  to 
be  provided.” 

The  elder  went  to  the  post-office  before  breakfast  to 
post  this  letter.  The  address  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of 
the  postmaster.  Before  noon  Ebon  Hill  knew  that  the 
Elder  had  written  right  off  by  the  first  mail  to  a  “  Miss 
Draxy  Miller.” 

Meantime  the  elder  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
old  Ike’s  barn,  waiting  for  the  Frenchman  ;  ten  o’clock 
came,  eleven,  twelve — he  did  not  appear. 


“THE  TWO  ORPHAN.S”  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 


I^HE  locale  of  this  piece  is  in  Paris,  and  the  period 
.  the  Latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  just 
when  the  rumblings  of  the  storm  that  preceded  the 
Great  Revolution  were  beginning  to  be  heard. 

The  two  young  girls  who  give  the  title  to  the 
drama,  Louise  and  Henriette  (truthfully  and  touchingly 
impersonated  by  Miss  Emily  L'owler  and  Miss 
Ernstone)  are  not  sisters,  though  entertaining  a  more 
than  sisterly  affection  for  each  other.  Louise  is  a 
foundling,  and  Henriette,  the  child  of  wretchedly  poor 
parents,  gains  her  living  as  a  seamstress.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  thrown  them  together  from  infiuicy,  and 
happily  for  Louise,  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  hard¬ 
ships  of  her  lot,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  blind. 
Coming  to  Paris  with  a  view  to  Henriette’s  bettering 
their  circumstances  by  her  industry,  they  have  been 
observed  en  route  by  a  dissolute  French  nobleman,  the 
Marquis  de  Presles,  who  employs  his  confidential 
valet,  Lafleur,  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  public 
diligence  by  which  they  are  to  travel.  The  ready 
Lafleur  contrives  to  entice  Martin,  the  old  bourgeois  to 
whose  humble  home  the  orphans  are  coming,  into  a 
wine-shop,  and  also  to  separate  the  girls,  Henriette, 
*he  one  by  whose  youthful  beauty  the  marquis  has  been 
smitten,  being  carried  off,  while  the  helpless  Louise  is 
left  bewildered  and  alone,  and  in  imminent  danger 


misery  and  desolation  she  falls  into  the  cruel  han.is  of 
a  vile  hag  named  La  Frochard,  who  determines  to 
turn  not  only  her  youth  and  beauty  but  her  affliction 
to  account  by  making  her  a  street-singer  and  mendi¬ 
cant.  'Fhus  from  the  opening  of  the  drama  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  miiin  interest  of  the  story  hangs  on  this 
sudden  wrenching  asunder  of  the  lives  of  “  the  two 
orphans,”  who,  though  constantly  in  its  progress  within 
hearing  and  reach  of  each  other,  are  by  perverse  fate 
kept  from  meeting  until  of  course  the  denouement  of 
the  last  act  brings  about  the  desired  reunion.  The 
horrible  harridan  La  Froch.ard  is  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  was  executed  for  murder,  and  mother  of  two 
sons,  Pierre,  a  semi-cripple  (Mr.  Henry  Neville),  and 
Jaques,  a  swaggering  bully  (Mr.  William  Rignold) ; 
the  former,  who  prefers  industry  to  dishonesty,  she 
detests;  the  latter,  the  image  in  mind  and  person  of 
his  handsome  but  villainous  father,  she  adores  with 
doting  fondness.  By  alternate  threats  and  ill-usage, 
and  the  hope  delusively  held  out  that  by  singing 
through  the  streets  she  may  recover  her  lost  and  loved 
Henriette,  the  poor  blind  girl  is  made  obedient  to  her 
will,  and  sings  a  pathetic  ditty,  the  plaintive  music 
being  the  composition  of  the  old  French  composer 
Monsigny,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  passers-by, 
whose  aims  all  find  their  way  into  the  capacious 
nnrkpts  nf  hpr  fnrmpnrnrs.  mother  and  SQD.  Amoeg 
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those  who  bestow  pity  and  charity  on  the  poor  girl 
singing  on  the  snow-covered  steps  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church  is  the  Countess  de  Limiere  (Mrs.  Charles 
Viner),  who  bears  within  her  breast  a  terrible  secret. 
Wedded  clandestinely  in  early  life  to  one  whose  birth 
and  fortune  were  beneath  her  own,  her  husband  had 
been  thrust  by  her  father  into  the  Bastille,  and  her 
infant  daughter  exposed  at  the  doors  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  ^^  ith  a  rouleau  of  gold  in  its  cradle,  where  it 
was  found  and  adopted  by  the  poverty-stricken  father 
of  Henriette.  This  ill-starred  union  and  its  result 
have  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  Count  de 
Limiere,  the  powerful  Minister  of  Police,  whom  her 
father’s  ambitious  projects  had  induced  her  to  marry ; 
but  the  unhappy  woman  is  ever  lamenting  her  infant 
girl  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  world,  and  who  is 
no  other  than  the  blind  street-singer  Louise. 

In  the  meanwhile  Henriette  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Marquis  de  Presles,  where  he  and 
several  of  his  gay  associates  are  revelling  in  the  delights 
of  a  grand  feti-.  As  she  recovers  from  the  stupor  in 
which  she  is  plunged  she  indignantly  demands  to  be 
released,  but  her  entreaties  only  provoke  laughter  and 
derision.  Her  passionate  pleadings  to  be  restored  to 
her  helpless  blind  sister,  left  alone  &  stranger  and 
unprotected  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Paris,  arouse 
the  chivalrous  sympathy  of  one  of  the  guests,  the 
Chevalier  de  Vaudry,  who  in  her  defence  fights  a  duel 
on  the  spot  with  his  host,  whom  he  disarms,  and 
rescues  Henriette  from  beneath  his  roof.  Installed  as  a 
needlew'oman,  Henriette  is  on  the  verge,  it  seems,  of 
being  reunited  to  Louise,  for  the  loss  of  w'hom  she 
bitterly  grieves,  but  just  as  she  recognises  as  hers  the 
voice  of  the  poor  street-singer  beneath  her  window 
she  is  pitilessly  arrested,  in  accordance  w'ith  the 
arbitrary  custom  of  those  times,  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Police,  w'hose  nephew^  the  Chevalier  de 
Vaudry,  he  has  discovered, to  his  extreme  displeasure,  is 
in  love  with  this  obscure  girl,  and  that  she,  moreover, 
is  not  insensible  to  his  attachment. 

From  this  dilemma,  w'hich  threatens  to  imperil  all 
hope  of  meeting  with  her  lost  sister,  she  is  rescued  by 
the  self-denying  heroism  of  Marianne,  one  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Salpetriere,  a  prison  for  mendicants,  in 
wiiich  she  is  confined,  and  w^ho,  in  gratitude  for  a 
former  act  of  kindness  conferred  by  Louise,  voluntarily 
exchanges  places  with  her  when  the  muster-roll  of 
acquitted  and  exiled  prisoners  is  called. 

Thus  set  at  liberty,  Henriette  eagerly  uses  her  re¬ 
covered  freedom  to  prosecute  her  anxious  search  for 
her  sister,  but  when  the  final  scene  opens  in  the  garret 
of  La  Frochard  we  begin  to  fear  it  will  be  too  late, 
so  w'orn  out  and  exhausted  appears  poor  Louise  sleep¬ 
ing  on  her  truss  of  straw,  with  the  devoted  Pierre 
watching  by  her  side.  He  is  soon,  however,  sent  off 
by  the  poor  girl’s  tyrants,  his  own  mother  and  brother, 
and  when  the  awakened  victim  summons  courage  to 
declare  she  will  no  longer  at  their  will  pursue  the 
odious  trade  of  street  mendicancy  from  which  her 
nature  revolts,  she  is  brutally  thrust  into  a  closet  on  an 
upper  landing,  and  told  she  may  starve  if  she  will  not 


Pierre  has  contrived  to  loosen  the  lock  of  the  closet, 
and  told  her  he  had  hidden  the  key  of  the  house-door 
under  her  pallet,  so  that  in  case  of  emergency  she 
might  be  able  to  effect  her  escape.  It  is  a  terrible 
heart-wrench  to  the  poor  fellow,  who  loves  her  with 
an  utter  devotion,  thus  to  place  within  her  reach  the 
means  of  leaving  him  for  ever,  but  he  nobly  accom¬ 
plishes  the  sacrifice.  It  is  not  long  before  Henriette, 
who  has,  by  means  of  a  kindly  officious  doctor,  traced 
Louise  to  this  vile  den,  arrives.  At  last  she  trem¬ 
blingly  believes  her  object  is  accomplished,  but  her 
hopes  are  blighted  by  La  Frochard,  with  whom  she 
has  an  interview,  declaring  that  her  informant  has 
misled  her,  and  that  she  knows  of  no  such  young  girl 
as  the  one  described.  Challenged  as  to  her  possession 
of  a  certain  silk  handkerchief  she  wears  on  her  neck, 
and  which  Henriette  recognises  as  the  property  of 
Louise,  she  then  hypocritically  admits  that  such  a  one 
has  been  in  her  charge,  but  that  in  spite  of  all  her  care 
and  kindness  she  had  died.  At  this  sudden  overthrow 
of  all  her  hopes  Henriette  swoons.  The  old  hag 
rushes  forth  in  search  of  Jaques,  and  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  scenes  in  this  exciting  drama  occurs.  Louise, 
effecting  her  exit  from  the  closet  where  she  has  been 
imprisoned,  comes  helplessly  forw'ard  to  grope  beneath 
the  pallet  for  the  key  Pierre  has  promised  she  should 
find  there,  and  in  her  blind  stumbling  comes  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  frequent  contact  with  the  insensible  form 
of  her  devoted  sister  lying  prone  there.  Aware  at 
length,  W'ith  the  instinct  of  blindness,  that  a  seemingly 
inanimate  body  is  on  the  ground,  the  terrified  girl  uses 
every  means  in  her  power  to  restore  to  it  animation,  in 
which  occupation  she  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  detestable  hag  La  Frochard,  and  her  equally  in¬ 
famous  son  Jaques,  who  instantly  perceive  what  has 
happened,  and  strive  violently  to  part  the  orphans-, 
but  Henriette,  now'  restored  to  consciousness,  clings 
with  frantic  desperation  to  her  recovered  sister.  An 
unexpected  champion  appears  at  this  crisis,  just  as 
might  seems  about  to  conquer  right,  in  the  person  of 
the  hitherto  weak  and  patient  knife-grinder  Pierre, 
who  seems  endowed  by  the  spectacle  with  a  sudden 
and  supernatural  strength,  and  avow's  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the  heroic  orphans  w'ho 
stand,  close  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  witnesses  of  a 
desperate  combat  w'ith  knives  between  the  two  brothers. 
But  though  Pierre  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  Jaques  is 
desperately  wounded,  he  lives  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  to 
repent,  while  presumption  is  strong  that  the  poor 
watch-dog  Pierre,  so  gallant  a  champion  at  last,  will 
be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the  hand  of  Louise, 
whom  the  kind-hearted  doctor  trusts  to  be  able  to  cure 
of  her  malady.  The  countess  recognises  her  long- 
lost  child,  and  her  husband,  overlooking  w’hatever 
cause  for  suspicion  he  formerly  entertained,  crowns 
the  general  happiness  by  consenting  to  the  union  of 
his  son  with  Henriette.  Thus  happiness  seems  in 
store  for  the  future  of  “  The  Two  Orphans.”  The 
drama  is  admirably  acted,  and  placed  w'ith  care 
and  elegance  upon  the  stage;  above  all,  it  is  right 
to  add  that  the  moral  of  the  story  is  irreproach- 
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HYPATIA. 


’Tis  fifteen  hundred  years,  you  say, 

Since  that  fair  teacher  died 
In  learned  Alexandria 

By  the  stone  altar’s  side  : — 

The  wild  monks  slew  her,  as  she  lay 
At  the  feet  of  the  Crucified. 

Yet  in  a  prairie-town,  one  night, 

I  found  her  lecture-hall. 

Where  bench  and  dais  stood  aright. 

And  statues  graced  the  wall. 

And  pendent  brazen  lamps  the  light 
Of  classic  days  let  fall. 

A  throng  that  watched  the  speaker’s  face. 
And  on  her  accents  hung. 

Was  gathered  there  :  the  strength,  the  grace. 
Of  lands  where  life  is  young, 

Ceased  not,  I  saw,  with  that  blithe  race 
From  old  Pelasgia  sprung. 

No  civic  crown  the  sibyl  wore. 

Nor  academic  tire, 

But  shining  skirts,  that  trailed  the  floor 
And  made  her  stature  higher  ; 

A  written  scroll  the  lecturn  bore. 

And  flowers  bloomed  anigh  her. 

The  wealth  her  honeyed  speech  had  won 
Adorned  her  in  our  sight ; 

The  silkworm  for  her  sake  had  spun 
His  cincture,  day  and  night ; 

With  broider-work  and  Honiton 
Her  open  sleeves  were  bright. 

But  still  Hypatia’s  self  I  knew. 

And  saw,  with  dreamy  wonder, 

The  form  of  her  whom  Cyril  slew 
(See  Kingsley’s  novel,  yonder). 

Some  fifteen  centuries  since,  ’tis  true. 

And  half  a  world  asunder. 

Her  hair  was  coifed  Athenian-wise, 

With  one  loose  tress  down-flowing ; 
Apollo’s  rapture  lit  her  eyes. 

His  utterance  bestowing — 

A  silver  flute’s  clear  harmonies 
On  which  a  god  was  blowing. 


Yet  not  of  Plato’s  sounding  spheres 
And  universal  Pan, 

She  spoke  ;  but  searched  historic  years. 
The  sisterhood  to  scan 

Of  women — girt  with  ills  and  fears — 
Slaves  to  the  tyrant,  Man. 

Their  crosiered  banner  she  unfurled. 
And  onward  pushed  her  quest 

Through  golden  ages  of  a  world 
By  their  deliverance  blest — 

At  all  who  stay  their  hands  she  hurled 
Defiance  from  her  breast. 

I  saw  her  burning  words  infuse 
A  warmth  through  many  a  heart. 

As  still,  in  bright  successive  views. 

She  drew  her  sex’s  part ; 

Discoursing,  like  the  Lesbian  Muse, 

Of  work,  and  song,  and  art. 

Why  vaunt,  I  thought,  the  past,  or  say 
The  later  is  the  less  ? 

Our  Sappho  sang  but  yesterday. 

Of  whom  two  climes  confess 

Heaven’s  flame  within  her  wore  away 
Her  earthly  loveliness. 

So  let  thy  wild  heart  ripple  on. 

Brave  girl,  through  vale  and  city  ! 

Spare,  of  its  listless  moments,  one 
To  this,  thy  poet’s  ditty  ; 

Nor  long  forbear,  when  all  is  done. 
Thine  own  sweet  self  to  pity. 

The  priestess  of  the  Sestian  tower. 
Whose  knight  the  sea  swam  over. 

Among  her  votaries’  gifts  no  flower 
Of  heart’s-ease  could  discover : 

She  died,  but  in  no  evil  hour,  ^ 

Who,  dying,  clasped  her  lover. 

The  rose-tree  has  its  perfect  life 
When  the  full  rose  is  blown  ; 

Some  height  of  womanhood  the  wife 
Beyond  thy  dream  has  knovn  ; 

Set  not  thy  head  and  heart  at  strife 
To  keep  thee  from  tl.ine  own. 


Hypatia  !  thine  essence  rare 
The  rarer  joy  should  merit : 
Possess  thee  of  that  common  share 
Which  lesser  souls  inherit : 

All  gods  to  thee  their  garlands  bear — 
Take  one  from  Love,  and  wear  it ! 


XUM 


566, — Walking  Toillties. 

(  "a  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streei,  Covent  Garden.'^ 

>'  The  prediction  that  this  winter  is  to  be  extremely  very  thick,  warm  description,  and  all  the  confections  are 
severe  seems  to  have  found  great  credence  among  our  most  cosily  lined  and  furred. 

So  many  sty’es  are  now  in  vogue  that  it  is  very  dif- 


couturieres,  for.  all  the  new  fabrics  are  certainly  of  a 


■Corsages,  Cuirasses,  Confections,  &c, 
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ficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  fashionable,  especially  as 
the  very  tiptop  of  fashion  is  very  near  to  that  style 
generally  known  as  Jast.  In  Paris  one  sees  many  toilets 
just  now  which  are  baroque  in  the  extreme.  Thus  the 
other  day,  walking  along  the  boulevards,  we  came  across 
two  elegantes  whom  no  one  could  pass  without  turning 
back  to  look  upon  once  more.  Their  costumes  were  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  but  we  should  scarcely  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  any  of  our  fair  readers. 

The  material  of  their  dress  was  that  thick  soft  woollen 


and  very  narrow-brimmed' hat  of  black  felt,  with  no 
trimming  but  black  silk  braid  and  a  small  steel  buckle. 
These  ladies  (.?)  had  evidently  done  their  utmost  to 
render  their  costume  os  unfeminine  as  possible.  Now 
fashion  certainly  admits  of  sporting  jackets,  stand-up 
collars,  sailor  cravats,  and  jockey  hats  for  ladies,  but  a 
combination  of  all  these  certainly  does  not  form  a  pleas-  | 
ing  tout  ensemble  for  a  lady’s  toilet.  The  hat  especially  | 
is  unbecoming,  giving  a  bold,  effcontee  expression  to  the  t 
prettiest  features,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  choose  such  a 


-biMPLE  Bonnet. 


texture  called  matelasse  de  laine  of  a  pale  grey  colour. 
They  wore  half- fitting  jackets  of  this  material  made  in 
very  masculine  style,  with  numberless  pockets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  A 
skirt  of  the  same  material  was  drawn  up  very  high  in 
front,  and  came  down  in  what  very  much  resembled 
coat  lapels  at  the  back,  ever  an  under-skirt  of  black 
velveteen.  The  remainder  of  the  costume  seemed  alto¬ 
gether  borrowed  from  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  There 
was  the  stand-up  collar  of  starched  linen,  the  long 
cravat,  tied  sailur  fashion,  and!  the  high-crowped 


chapeau  when  so  many  other  and  more  graceful  shapes 
are  to  be  had.  What  more  elegant  than  the  Rubens 
hat,  with  its  long  flowing  plumes,  or  the  chapeau 
valois  with  its  gracefully-curved  shape  ?  or,  again,  the 
Dubarry  with  coronet-like  torsade  of  velvet  over  the 
brow  ? 

The  Dubarry  is  very  generally  adopted  for  town 
wear.  It  is  a  large  shape,  with  moderately  high 
crown  and  border  sloped  off  all  round,  and  bandeau  or 
torsade  of  velvet  or  faille  inside.  It  is  generally  trimmed 
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birds,  or  the  heads  or  wings  only  of  larger  ones,  are 
also  very  fashionable  for  trimming. 

A  Dubarry  bonnet  of  myrtle-green  velvet  has  the 
sloped-up  border  lined  with  a  bandeau  of  Nile  green 
gros  de  Suez.  A  long  myrtle-green  curled  feather  and 
another  smaller  feather  of  a  lighter  shade  are  fastened 
upon  the  edge  of  the  border  by  a  tulip  of  jet.  Lappets 
of  Nile  green  tulle. 

Another  is  of  black  velvet,  with  torsade  of  violet 
faille,  beaded  with  jet,  inside  the  border.  Round 


border  of  blue  velvet.  Inside  coques  of  blue  velvet 
and  foliage  of  bluish  steel. 

The  capote  is  also  a  favourite  style.  One  model  is 
of  gtrojlh  velvet.  This  colour  is  something  between 
dark  orange  and  crimson.  This  bonnet  has  a  drawn 
crown  and  a  small  curtain  at  the  back.  The  wide 
border  is  turned  up  with  a  diadem  wreath  of  pansies 
and  heliotrope.  At  the  back,  bow  of  velvet  and  trailing 
spray  of  the  same  flowers. 

A  capote  of  black  velvet  is  trimmed  with  three  un- 


569. — Catogan  Coiffure. 


the  crown  coronet  of  black  feathers  and  cluster  of 
violet  and  mauve-tinted  carnations.  Lappets  of  mauve 
tulle. 

A  Rubens  hat  is  of  Giselle  grey  felt,  trinmed  with 
maroon  velvet  and  a  long  plume  naturelL.  At  the 
side  a  cluster  of  brown  velvet  auriculas  and  grey-tinted 
foliage. 

Another,  also  of  grey  felt,  but  of  a  more  bluish  shade, 
is  ornamented  with  a  long  curled  feather,  a  bow  of 
sky-blue  velvet,  and  the  head  of  a  grey  bird. 

A  Valois  chapeau  is  of  tulle  beaded  with  blue,  with 


dyed  ostrich  feathers.  Behind,  barbe  of  black  lace, 
cluster  and  trailing  branch  of  crimson  fuchsias.  Inside, 
torsade  of  black  velvet  and  jet. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  marin  hat  of  bluish- 
grey  felt,  trimmed  with  a  wide  echarpe  of  brocaded 
Surah  foulard.  On  one  side  three  blue  steel  stars  and 
two  clusters  of  white  carnations,  one  in  front,  and  one 
just  under  the  lapels  of  the  echarpe;  and  a  Princess  of 
Wales  chapeau  of  black  sealskin,  with  blackbird’s  wing, 
beaded  with  jet,  and  a  small  cluster  of  variegated  garden 
flowers.  A  bow  of  faille  is  placed  under  the  border. 
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inside  which  there  is  a  coronet  of  smooth  beaded  black 
feathers. 

Since  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  visit  to  Paris  several 
chapeaux  and  dresses  have  been  called  by  her  name. 
Her  Royal  Highness  showed  her  good  taste  in  ordering 
models  of  an  elegant  simplicity  at  some  of  our  best 
ccuturieret  and  modistes'. 


few  general  remarks.  Fourreau  dresses  of  white 
gauze  tulle  or  tarlatane  will  be  worn  over  coloured 
slips  of  silk  or  satin,  and  trimmed  spiral  fashion  with 
flounces  of  the  material  or  of  lace.  A  silk  or  satin 
train  will  complete  the  dress  at  the  back.  Flowers,  the 
place  of  which  has  been  taken  upon  our  chapeaux  by 
feathers,  will  now  be  seen  in  profusion  upon  ball  dresses 


570. — Beaver  Cloth  Jacket  and  Jacket  Trimming. 

[^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden?^ 

The  dress  named  after  the  Princess  is  a  tight  fourreau,  and  [ball  coiffures.  Beautiful  wreaths  will  take  tne 

trimmed  spiral-shaped  in  front  with  lace,  and  a  velvet  place  of  sashes,  tabliers  will  be  formed  altogether  of 

train  at  the  back.  garlands  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  meeting  at  the 

The  great  chic  is  now  considered  to  lie  in  the  exces-  back  in  a  large  cluster  of  the  same,  forming  a  part  of 

sive  scantiness  of  the  skirt  properly  so  called,  while  the  tournure,  or  taking  its  place  altogether.  A  wreath 

the  train  is  made  extremely  ample.  But  this  is  only,  of  of  flowers  will  also  form  the  trimming  of  the  bodice, 

course,  for  grand  reception  and  evening  dresses.  On  with  sprays  upon  the  shoulders  for  epaulets, 

the  subject  of  ball  dress  we  can  only  offer  at  present  a  For  young  ladies  the  \iuironiei'e  of  [flowers,  sue- 
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pended  by  a  double  garland  from  the  waist,  will  form 
a  very  new  and  elegant  garniture,  and  will  match  the 
bouquet  upon  the  bodice  and  the  coitFure. 


cuvrieres  are  employed  day  and  night  upon  the  work, 
which  is  both  long  and  difficult,  for  it  requires  great 
taste  and  neatness  of  hand,  as  ladies  know  who  have 


571. - iioWS,  CUIKASSE,  AND  ChAPBAUX. 


Many  dresses  are  also  being  prepared  just  now  by 
Parisian  coutitri'eres  of  white  silk  or  satin  with  cuirasse 
bodice  and  tablier  embroidered  with  white  jet  beads. 
This  white  beading  is  quite  a  ftireur  this  winter,  and 


attempted  it.  Sometimes  the  beads  are  worked  in 
patterns,  but  oftener  the  beads  are  laid  in  rowrs  close 
together,  so  as  to  form  the  coat  of  mail  texture.  The 
beaded  cuirasse  should  fit  perfectly,  and  mould  the 
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figure  iu  all  its  contours.  It  is  only  becoming,  there¬ 
fore,  to  those  whose  well-defined  proportions  can  bear 
the  test.  The  cuirasse  bodice  is  not  a  jacket,  but  comes 
down  a  few  inches  below  the  waist.  For  ball  dresses 
it  is  made  low  and  without  sleeves. 

In  black  jet  the  code  de  maille  cuirasse  is  still  more  be¬ 
coming,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  figure  appear  more 
slender.  It  makes  the  merest  black  silk  or  even  black 
cashmere  dress  look  elegant  and  dressy.  Beading  is 
used  for  trimming  cashmere  much  more  than  silk. 
Large  patterns  are  worked  in  jet  beads  over  the  cash- 
mere  dress  or  tunic,  while  the  cotte  de  maille  is  worked 
exclusively  for  the  cuirasse  and  tablier.  The  cuirasse 
fastens  upon  one  side,  forming  a  tight-fitting  plastron 
both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The  cuirasse  is  also 
very  elegant  of  plain  silk  velvet,  either  black  or  to 
match  the  dress.  Thus  a  charming  reception  toilet  for 
the  daytime  consists  of  a  dress  of  havannah-coloured 
Indian  cashmere  and  cuirasse  bodice  of  velvet  one 
shade  darker  than  the  cashmere,  made  perfectly  plain 
and  tight-fitting,  short  on  the  hip,  but  coming  down  in 
a  square-cut  plain  basque  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
The  long  cashmere  skirt  is  looped  up  en  cascade  at  the 
side  nearly  to  the  waist,  showing  an  inner  lining  of  the 
darker  shade,  and  a  portion  of  a  flounced  petticoat  of 
bright  blue  silk.  The  sleeves  are  finished  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm  by  a  quilled  ruche  of  both  shades  of 
havannah  and  two  frillings  of  the  blue  silk ;  the  same 
model  in  bronze  velveteen  over  a  petticoat  of  crimson 
cashmere  is  very  stylish,  and,  withal,  comfortable¬ 
looking  for  the  winter. 

A  nice  walking  costume  is  of  roulier  cloth  of  a  dark 
shade  of  marine  blue.  The  skirt  has  one  pleated 
flounce  headed  with  a  bias,  which  is  worked  in  black 
soutache  and  jet  beads.  A  tight-fitting  polonaise  is 
looped  up  very  high  so  as  to  form  a  tablier  in  front  and 
meet  at  the  waist  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  under 
several  large  coques  of  the  material,  finished  with  two 
wide  lappets  fringed  at  the  edge.  A  narrower  bias 
worked  like  that  upon  the  jupon  goes  round  the  edge 
of  the  tablier  and  lappets.  The  costume  is  completed 
by  a  circular  of  the  same  material  pinched  in  at  the 
sides  so  as  not  to  be  as  round  as  its  name  would  imply. 
It  is  trimmed  like  the  polonmse  all  round  the  edge  and 
up  the  middle  of  the  back,  lined  with  scarlet  flannel, 
and  bordered  with  dark  Russian  fur.  The  bonnet  is 
of  dark  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  faille,  a  long 
black  feather,  jet  agrafe,  and  clusters  of  pale  pink  roses. 

Another  is  of  bronze  diagonale.  It  has  no  double 
skirt  or  polonaise.  The  front  is  very  plain  and  scant. 
It  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  deep  Vandykes,  formed 
of  bias  of  bronze  faille  in  the  lower  part,  and  with 
similar  bias  placed  straight  across  in  the  upper  part. 
At  the  back  there  are  three  flounces  of  the  material,  each 
edged  with  a  narrow  pUsse  of  bronze  faille.  In  the 
upper  part  the  folds  of  the  dress  are  disposed  into  a 
puff.  The  bodice  has  a  pointed  basque  behind,  edged 
with  a  similar  pUsse.  In  front  it  is  trimmed  en  hretelles 
with  a  bias  and  plisse  of  the  faille,  and  a  trimming  to 
match  goes  round  the  throat,  and  is  finished  in  front 
with  a  bow.  The  sleeves  are  demi-wide  and  finished 
with  a  bias  and  double  plisse  of  bronze  faille. 


Silk  dresses  are  frequently  made  in  the  Isabeau  style 
this  winter.  Ladies  who  object  to  cutting  up  a  good 
silk  into  a  number,  of  small  trimmings  will  no  doubt 
approve  of  this  fashion.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
Princess  dress,  for  the  body  and  skirt  are  made  all  in 
one ;  but  the  skirt  should  be  very  ample  at  the  back. 
The  bodice  should  be  a  perfectly  plain  tight  fir,  and 
very  long-waisred  ;  the  front  part  of  the  skirt  gored,  and 
also  the  side-widths  cut  into  points  and  put  on  plain ; 
but  the  back  requires  great  fulness.  It  is  arranged  into 
an  enormously  wide  pleat  four  times  double,  which 
gives  the  skirt  the  shape  of  a  sweeping  train,  more  or 
less,  according  to  taste.  Some  trimming  is  generally 
put  on  down  the  middle  of  this  pleat.  For  evening 
dress  a  coqttille  of  white  or  black  lace  or  of  beaded 
guipure  looks  best.  For  dark  or  black  silk  a  rich 
pattern  in  black  jet  beads  and  braid  is  very  effective. 
The  bodice  may  be  V-shaped  or  not  at  pleasure.  It  is 
trimmed  in  the  same  style  as  the  skirt.  The  p’ain  part 
of  the  skirt  is  ornamented  en  tablier  either  with  lace,  jet 
embroidery,  or  merely  bias  placed  across,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  dressy  style  of  the  toilet.  The  sleeve 
is  finished  either  with  very  deep  parements  or  with 
frillings  and  bows. 

The  Isabeau  dress  is  also  very  handsome  of  black 
velvet,  but  in  that  case  requires  no  trimming  at  all. 

Mantles  are  once  more  fashionable  as  a  separate 
article  of  the  toilet,  not  merely  a  part  of  the  costume. 
Ample  confections  of  cloth  or  velvet  are  warmly  lined 
and  trimmed  with  fur.  Most  of  the  models  a  la  mode 
are  something  of  a  paletot  and  something  of  a  dolman. 
They  are  half-fitting  all  round,  or  else  tight  at  the 
back  but  loose  in  front,  but  have  wide  sleeves  either 
rounded  or  square.  Jet  and  braid  are  profusely  used 
in  the  trimming  of  these  mantles,  as  we  have  already 
described  in  our  last  letter  upon  w/nter  fashions.  Fine 
alpaca  braid  or  tresse  hercule  is  put  on  in  close  stripes 
over  cloth  vetements.  Sometimes  a  pattern  of  small 
jet  beads  is  worked  between  the  rows  of  braid.  Beaded 
braid  is  also  much  employed,  and  a  narrow  fur  border 
is  the  usual  finish  to  the  mantle.  The  confection  of 
sWW  matelasse  or  velvet  is  also  edged  with  fur,  or  with 
the  border  of  straight  feathers  known  by  the  name  of 
coq  en  colere. 

Lingerie,  which  had  become  somewhat  uniform  since 
the  exclusive  vogue  of  the  ruche  and  collarette,  is  now 
once  more  asserting  all  sorts  of  coquettish  fancies. 
There  is  the  col paysan  with  its  two  peaks  on  either  side 
of  the  chin,  which  should  be  worn  with  the  full  cravat 
of  clear  muslin  and  Valenciennes  lace,  the  contrast 
between  starched  linen  and  muslin  being  a  very  effective 
one.  Then  the  Prince  of  Wales  collar,  also  of  linen, 
turned  down  all  round  so  as  to  leave  the  throat  quite 
degagee,  with  a  cravat  of  Surah  foulard,  either  plain  or 
brocaded,  or  else  of  crepe  de  chine,  tied  in  a  loose  bow 
in  front. 

For  the  morning  the  col  paysan  is  also  made  of 
coloured  toile,  as  well  as  the  cuff  to  match,  which  is 
funnel-shaped. 

There  is  also  the  Mirliflore  collar,  standing  up  and 
funnel-shaped  behind,  with  small  turned-down  corners 
in  front,  of  fine  plain  or  embroidered  linen,  or,  again,  of 
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Valenciennes  or  Mechlin  lace,  and  the  Merveilleuse 
collarette  composed  of  ruches  of  grey,  ecrue,  blue, 
pink,  or  lilac  batiste,  scalloped  round  with  cotton  of 
the  same  colour,  with  double  frilling  of  white  muslin 
or  lace  inside,  and  worn  with  a  cravat  of  coloured 
batiste  to  match. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  RICHELIEU  ARMCHAIR. 

This  effective  design  for  chair-seat  is  worked  in  Berfin 
wool  and  Hlosclle  on  Penelope  canvas  in  common  cross- 
sdtch,  and  the  various  shades  are  beautifully  blended,  so 
as  to  contrast  well  with  the  bright  green  ground  and  rich 
dark  claret  border.  Materials  :  — |  of  a  yard  of  canvas, 
8  skeins  of  black  wool,  12  of  claret,  3  dark  green,  3 
of  2nd  shade,  3  of  3rd  shade,  14  bright  gas  green,  13 
of  light  brown,  I  of  violet,  I  of  2nd  shade,  2  dark 
blue,  2  of  light  blue,  7  dark  red,  7  2nd  shade,  8  of 
3rd  shade,  4  of  4th  shade,  I  of  light  grey,  of  yellow 
moselle,  and  a  few  needlefuls  of  white  filoselle. 
Madame  A.  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Gjvent- 
Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for  5s.  8d., 
post  free.  Commencing  pattern  Is.  extra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

DRESSY  TOILETTES. 

I.  Black  costume  of  cashmere  and  faille.  Skirt  with 
cashmere  train,  edged  with  two  groups  of  flounces  all 
round,  and  a  third  group  at  the  back  only.  Cashmere 
tablier  fixed  at  the  back  by  falling  loops  of  faille, 
and  trimmed  with  two  groups  of  flounces.  The  cash¬ 


mere  bodice  is  embroidered  en  plastron  front  and  back, 
and  trimmed  with  pleatings  of  faille  and  cashmere. 
Felt  hat  with  diadem  brim,  trimmed  with  brown  faille 
and  Havana  feathers. 

2.  Limousine  costume,  grey  ground,  with  fine  stripes 
of  several  colours.  Slight  train,  edged  with  wide  bias 
placed  on  to  imitate  flounces,  and  edged  with  netted 
fringes.  Polonaise  blouse,  forming  a  long  tablier,  raised 
at  the  back,  the  edges  trimmed  with  bias  and  fringe. 
New  style  of  confection  of  the  same  material,  forming 
a  cape  at  the  back.  High  collar  and  fringe  collar, 
finished  in  front  by  a  bow.  The  ends  of  the  mantle  in 
front  are  wide  as  the  fronts  of  a  tablier,  and  the  sides 
are  fastened  beneath  a  passementerie  ornament.  Fringes 
to  match  on  all  the  outlines.  Black  felt  hat,  trimmed 
with. velvet  and  acacia  sprays. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 
lady’s  walking  JACKET. 

This  garment  may  be  made  of  cloth,  cashmere,  or 
velvet.  If  the  latter,  it  should  be  .trimmed  with  lace  and 
beaded  passementerie  ;  for  the  former  materials  it  should 
be  trimmed  with  braid  or  covered  entirely  with  braiding 
and  edged  with  fur  or  feather  trimming.  Our  pattern 
consists  of  five  pieces — viz.,  the  front,  side-piece,  half 
of  back,  half  of  sleeve,  and  collar.  This  latter  stands 
up  behind  and  is  turned  down  in  front  to  simulate 
revers  ;  the  large  sleeves  are  also  turned  up  at  the 
bottom  to  form  revers  to  correspond.  This  is  indicated 
by  a  notch  on  either  side. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“The  hours  flew  by  on  lightning  wing 
When  I  of  youth  and  love  did  sing. 

But  ah,  how  slowly  do  they  creep 

Now  I  can  nothing  do  but  weep !” — Anox. 


Each  returning  season  brings  subjects  of  interest, 
but  Christmas-tide  unites  pleasant  memories  with 
present  joys.  The  annual  return  of  this  festivity  is 
heralded  by  shilling  books,  half  pamphlet,  half  magazine, 
dignified  by  the  generic  title  of  annuals,  and  filled  with 
more  or  less  wit  and  humour. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Christmas  allusions  and  fun 
are  gradually  disappearing,  that  exhausted  editors  are 
contented  to  fill  their  “  annuals”  with  any  story  and  any 
illustration,  and  consequently  the  public,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  public,  unable  to  choose  amid  the  crowd  offered 
to  them,  divide  into  two  classes — those  who  buy  all  the 
annuals  and  those  who  buy  none.  When  a  Christmas 
annual  is  thrust  into  one’s  railway  carriage  in  October, 
it  is  time  to  belong  to  the  buy-none  class ;  many 
annuals  are  read  and  done  with  and  sold  as  waste  paper 
before  Christmas,  while  those  publishers  who  have  torn 
their  few  remaining  locks  at  the  lateness  of  their  annual 
may  reap  a  golden  harvest  at  Yule-tide  at  the  fulfilment 
of  the  words  about  last  being  first. 

One  annual  is,  however,  always  fresh,  always  original, 


always  welcome — it  is  Rlmmel's  Almanac.  An  almanac 
is  wanted  all  the  year  round,  and  Mons.  Rimmel  each 
season  gives  us  a  prettier  one.  True  to  the  proverb  of 
his  nation,  “  Le  mieux  est  I’ennemi  du  lieu,”  he  does 
not  seek  to  change  the  convenient  size  and  shape  of 
this  vrai  bijou,  which  is  referred  to  so  often  and  which 
is  so  convenient. 

The  Hours  form  the  subject  of  the  highly-illumi¬ 
nated  almanac  for  1875.  One  of  the  pictures  represents 
the  little  god  Cupid  holding  back  a  branch  to  let  a  ray 
of  sunshine  fall  on  an  old  sundial.  Morn  is  shown  in 
a  wreath  of  early-opening  flowers,  chanticleer  gaily  pro¬ 
claiming  “  his  clarion  shrill at  Noon  the  lark  descends 
to  its  nest  in  the  corn-field ;  at  Evening  the  setting  sun 
illumines  a  country  scene  -,  Night,  wintry  night,  shows 
a  church,  snow-bedecked  in  the  clear  cold  midnight. 
Emblematic  flowers  surround  each  picture,  while  the 
whole,  as  usual,  are  beautifully  executed,  and  the 
almanac  is  most  useful.  Besides  the  almanac  of  the 
Hours,  Mons.  Rimmel  has  introduced  a  Comic  Fan 
almanac.  Tnis  almanac  forms  a  fan,  on  which  signs  of 
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Embroidered  Edging. 


575. — Crochet  Edging. 


574. — Crochet  Edging. 


576. — Border  in  Point  de  Gknes 


Knitted  Mitten. 


578. — Embroidered  Edging. 


580. — Jacket  with  Pelerine  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 
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581, — Berlin  Work  Border  for  Stand  of  Lamp  Shade  (585). 


582. — Braided  Waistband. 
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the  Zodiac  are  painted  ;  Aquarius,  an  oarsman,  is  talking 
to  a  sweet  girl  dressed  in  blue  (Oxford  and  Cambridge 
blue} ;  I  Ibra  tlie  balance,  is  shown  by  a  lady  swinging  ; 
her  earrings  are  a  pair  of  scales  ;  Leo  is  delicious,  such 
a  lion  f(W  an  evening  party ;  Sagittarius,  the  archer,  is 
stized  by  a  girl  of  the  period  just  as  he  is  about  to  aim 
at  her ;  Cancer,  the  crab,  is  represented  by  a  lady  of 
severe  aspect,  croquet- mallet  and  spectacles,  holding  a 
winged  heart.  I  think  this  is  a  little  cruel  of  Mons. 
Rimmel ;  le  beau  sexe  cannot  all  be  young  and  lovely,  or 
hinder  wings  growing  to  the  hearts  they  hold.  Gemini 
is  capital ;  two  fashionable  maidens,  the  types  of  whom 
may  be  met  everywhere  in  England.  The  pictures  are 
upon  both  sides  of  the  fan,  and  the  almanac  is  on  the 
fan-sticks ;  it  is  finished  by  a  white  silk  tassel,  and 
makes  a  pretty  and  inexpensive  gift  for  a  lady. 

The  Christmas  Fan  is  not  an  almanac,  but  a  series 
of  panels  of  birds,  flowers,  and  mottoes,  the  whole 
closing  beneath  a  raised  and  embossed  bouquet  of  roses, 
lilies,  and  forget-me-nots.  I  am  pleased  to  see  our 
dear  old  friend  the  robin  on  his  log  of  wood,  with  holly 
and  misletoe ;  no  robins  will  equal  Mons.  Rimmel’s  in 
my  eyes,  or  look  so  like  the  impudent  robins  which  in 
“  dull  and  drear  December”  come  hopping  boldly  on  my 
breakfast-table  and  coolly  parade  round  me  as  I  sit 
writing.  Nipped  fingers  and  toes  have  I  had  in  plenty 
from  leaving  the  French  window  open  for  “  Robert.” 

My  sauciest  boy,  when  a  tiny  babe,  used  to  feed  a 
robin  made  by  Mons.  Rimmel.  It  was  a  daily  perform¬ 
ance  for  some  time,  and  the  said  robin,  afterwards 
relegated  to  the  nursery,  was  found  by  “  papa”  broken 
and  carefully  stored  away  as  a  treasure. 

Among  novelties  Mons.  Rimmel  has  a  lantern  most 
cleverly  contrived  ;  it  is  in  a  gold  frame,  and  the  glass 
is  formed  by  a  scent-bottle  ;  it  will  delight  children  on 
Christmas-trees.  A  sack  of  corn  is  another  pretty 
novelty  ;  a  fish-basket  with  fish  holding  perfume ;  sheaf 
of  wheat,  a  lovely  little  ornament ;  beehive  with  real 
straw  cover  or  ruche. 

The  New  Year  Bouquet  is  a  group  of  flowers  ;  each 
one  falls  down  and  discloses  a  rural  scene,  views  being 
inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  flowers.  Another  pretty 
souvenir  is  the  Seasons,  a  lovely  series  of  movable 
tableaux  with  appropriate  verses.  Sachets  have  always 
been  a  strong  point  in  collections  of  Christmas  cards 
— flowers  raised,  embossed,  and  painted  offer  beauty, 
fragrance,  and  sentiment  for  the  happy  pairs  who 
wander  in  love’s  young  dream,  while  “Ye  Christmas 
Pantomime”  is  welcomed  by  the  young  ones  who  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  sentiment.  Let  no  one  think 
when  they  have  found  one  secret  out  of  the  pretty 
souvenirs  that  no  other  surprises  await  them ;  within 
magical  doors  and  behind  radiant  forms  lie  revolving 
pictures  and  pretty  mottoes. 

A  new  feature  among  Christmas  cards  is  the  Illumi¬ 
nated  Book-Marker,  with  space  left  in  blank  for  the 
motto.  A  spray  of  holly,  painted  on  grey  satin,  is  on 
another  lovely  sachet. 

The  new  conversation  cards  are  really  funny  ;  I  wish 
I  could  illustrate  them,  there  is  so  much  quaint  humour 
in  them  without  the  touch  of  vulgarity  so  often  shown 
in  “  comicalities.” 


I  cannot  enumerate  one  quarter  of  the  objects  for 
Christmas-trees,  but  advise  my  readers  to  glance  at 
Mons.  Riramel’s  novelties  before  making  their  purchases. 
The  Christmas-tree  is  a  delightful  institution  ;  it  has  its 
roots  in  household  love  and  kindliness,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  fruit  annually.  We  have  the  same  tree  each 
year ;  it  grows  in  the  children’s  garden  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  lifted  for  the  important  decoration  done 
“  when  the  children  are  asleep.”  Everything  is  ready, 
the  lights,  the  flags,  the  central  ornament,  the  glass 
balls,  the  crackers  ;  each  hangable  gift  provided  with  a 
silk  tie,  and  the  impo.tant  decoration  takes  about  two 
hours  to  accomplish.  The  tree  is  then  placed  on  the 
nursery-table,  and  the  little  shoes,  placed  in  readiness, 
are  filled  with  presents.  Then  mamma,  tired  but  happy, 
goes  the  round  of  the  house,  filling  shoes  and  boots  of 
all  sizes,  for  every  one  must  share  in  the  gifts  of 
“  Santa  Klaus  and  then  to  sleep,  and  wake,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  by  shouts  of  joy  and  ringing  laughter. 

Of  all  dainty  objects  of  feminine  adornment  com¬ 
mend  me  to  frills !  Poets  have  sung  of  frills,  dainty 
and  white  (frills  rhymes  well  with  rills  and  trills)  ;  hath 
not  Locker,  poet  dear  to  the  heart  of  English  maidens, 
immortalised  the  frills  worn  by  said  maidens  ?  Frills 
lend  charms  to  the  wearer  ;  frills  worn  by  children  are 
pretty,  almost  tender.  To  the  maiden  they  impart 
spotless  purity,  to  the  matron  freshness  and  careful 
nicety,  and  to  the  elderly  woman  frills  are  so  becoming 
that  we  cannot  imagine  a  “  regular  dear  old”  grandma 
without  the  delicate  flutings  and  enticing  convolutions  of 
frills.  Pour  mot,  I  own  at  once  that  frills  are  a  great 
weakness  of  mine,  that  underlinen  trimmed  with  dainty 
cambric,  and  Valenciennes  lace,  is  a  temptation  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  resist,  that  I  like  a  nice  frilling  on  a 
neatly-tucked  jupon,  and  think  that  French  boots  never 
look  more  becoming  than  when  just  perceptible  beneath 
a  well-fluted  frill.  For  personal  choice  lingerie 
cambric  frills  are  as  economical  as  elegant,  and  those 
ladies  who  pride  themselves  upon  nicety  in  details  will 
be  delighted  with  the  effect  of  a  pretty  frill  round  the 
corset.  Frills  and  furbelows  on  dresses  are  detestable, 
but  on  under-garments  frills  are  charming.  “  Snowy 
frilling  and  lace”  are  indispensable  adjuncts  to  our 
toilettes.  The  subject  of  frills  and  frilling  was  brought 
very  closely  under  my  notice  during  my  recent  illness. 
Nine  weary  weeks  in  bed  gave  me  a  fine  opportunity  of 
noticing  how  and  what  frilling  wore  well,  and  since  my 
convalescence  I  have  seen  samples  of  some  “  irresistible 
frills.”  Cash’s  cambric  frilling  has  been  long  well 
known  and  appreciated,  and  I  will  not  take  up  my 
readers’  time  by  allusions  to  the  enduring  wear  of  this 
frilling,  or  to  the  ease  wi:h  which  it  is  drawn  up  and 
sewn  on.  Cash’s  American  Stripe  Frilling  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  has  quite  a  novel  effect.  It  is 
made  in  nine  widths,  the  narrowest  half- an, inch,  the 
widest  three  inches,  which  depth  is  suitable  for  jupons 
and  sheet  trimmings  ;  the  stripes  resemble  rows  of  fine 
pearl-stitching.  A  variety  of  the  American  Frilling  has 
stars  and  stripes,  producing  a  good  effect.  Insertions 
are  made  to  match  these  fancy  frillings.  The  violet 
frilling  has  a  beautiful  worked  edge,  resembling  em¬ 
broidery,  and  is  very  elegant.  It  has  also  the  little 
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drawing  thread  which  makes  the  Coventry  frilling  so 
useful,  and  which  has  quite  spoiled  us  for  “  gathering 
and  whipping,”  The  Coventry  Frillings,  best  quality, 
are  Plain  Frilling,  Lace  Edge,  Imperial  Lace 
Edge,  Three  Spires  Pattern,  The  Lily,  Forget- 
me-Not,  Violet,  Hawthorn,  RoYALandDouBLECoRD 
Frill. 

The  second  quality  includes  the  Britannia  Frilling, 
Broadway,  Crown,  and  Rosebud  Frilling,  and  the 
American  stripe. 

Cambric  Ribbons  are  made  in  best  quality  only. 
Messrs.  J.  and  Y.  Cash  first  brought  out  and  patented 
the  Coventry  trimmings.  Their  trade  mark  of  three 
spires  is  printed  in  gold  upon  each  piece  of  frilling.  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that  full  measure  in  length  and 
width  may  be  relied  on  ;  the  cambric  is  free  from 
“  dress,”  wears  admirably,  and  is  suitable  for  under¬ 
clothing  for  ladies,  children,  and  infants,  as  well  as  for 
trimming  sheets,  pillow-case?,  toilet-tables,  &c.  I  can 
recommend  Messrs.  Cash’s  frilling  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  years,  and  I  much  prefer  mentioning 
things  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation,  as  1 
can  then  write  confidently  on  the  subject. 

Niobe  will  find  that  her  little  son  will  thrive  on  a  milk 
diet.  I  do  not  wonder  her  boys  are  ill  if  she  gives  them 
coffee  and  tea.  My  nursery  rejoices  in  cocoa  and  choco¬ 
late,  which  I  make  thus  : — I  allow  a  full  breakfast-cup  of 
milk  to  e.ich  child,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa  essence 
per  head.  It  is  made  in  a  chocolate-pot,  with  milk 
complete.  The  essence  is  mixed  in  a  smooth  paste  with 
cold  milk,  and  put  in  the  chocolate-pot ;  boiling  milk 
is  poured  on  it,  and  it  is  .allowed  to  boil  up  for  a  minute, 
stirring  all  the  time  with  the  “  milk.”  I  find  Cadbury’s 
cocoa  is  the  best  and  purest  of  any  I  have  tried,  and  it 
is  easy  of  digestion  and  very  nice.  I  often  take  a  cup, 
as  it  is  so  strengthening,  and,  much  as  we  Englishwomen 
delight  in  tea,  I  do  not  think  it  good  for  us.  The 
boxes  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Co.,  designed  for 
Christmas-boxes,  are  most  elegant.  Caskets  of  finely- 
plaited  straw  contain  delicious  chocolate  creams,  almond 
chocolates,  and  all  kinds  of  chocolate  bonbons,  the  cho¬ 
colate  being  perfectly  pure  and  reliable,  and  the  sweets 
excellent  for  children.  The  boxes  are  various,  all 
decorated  with  pretty,  appropriate,  and  artistic  c’eiigns, 
gay  pictures,  &c.,  making  a  capital  addition  to  Christ¬ 
mas-trees,  especially  for  little  boys,  who  love  a  sub¬ 
stantial  offering  from  Father  Christmas.  Chocolate  is 
appreciated  by  grown-ups  as  well  as  by  children,  and  I 
find  my  little  glass  dishes  emptied  at  dessert  when  no 
children  are  present,  for  unhappily  late  dinners  do 
not  admit  of  the  children  coming  in  to  dessert,  as  in  the 
good  old  times  they  always  did.  But  even  in  these 
degenerate  times  a  mother  will  find  out  a  nice  way  of 
giving  a  little  dessert  to  good  children,  who  will  find, 
on  waking  in  the  morning,  that  a  little  plate  of  fruit 
and  chocolate  is  on  their  table  for  each,  and  that  does 
them  more  good  than  if  eaten  at  night. 

Whenever  chocolate  is  given  to  children  it  should  be 
of  the  best  and  purest.  Adulterated  food  of  any'  kind 
must  injure  their  delicate  organisation,  and  this  is  why 
I  so  particularly  speak  of  Cadbury’s  Pure  Chocolates 
and  Cocoas. 


I  have  received  patterns  of  Irish  poplin  from  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler,  147,  Regent-Street.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  and  touch  these  lovely  textile 
fabrics,  some  of  which  are  plain,  others  chequered  and 
tartan  poplins.  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  have  been 
favoured  with  an  order  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  has  purchased  several  dresses. 
Her  Majesty  has  also  patronised  this  house ;  our  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  and  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  have  also 
been  supplied  with  poplins  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tinckler.  It  is  evident  that  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
ladies  know  where  to  seek  good  poplins.  The  patterns 
sent  include  all  the  new  colours  in  every  shade  of  faille, 
so  that  ladies  can  now  obtain  all  the  varieties  of  silk 
shades  and  colours  in  Irish  poplin.  This  will  be  found 
veiy  useful,  as  one  often  wishes  to  trim  with  faille. 
Poplin  is  much  in  demand  for  the  long  plain  dresses 
which  are  the  novelty  of  the  moment,  and  which  are 
as  becoming  as  elegant.  I  will  begin  by  describing 
the  black  poplins  which  replace  so  advantageously  the 
ordinary  black  silk.  A  rich  “  soft  finish”  black  poplin, 
at  7s.  6d.  per  yard,  far  excels  in  beauty  a  silk  at  that 
price.  A  capital  poplin  is  sold  at  6s.  per  yard.  A  fine 
double  poplin  of  the  new  black  shade  costs  los.  6d.  per 
yard.  An  extra  rich  poplin  (l  Is.  per  yard)  has  a  thick 
raised  cord  which  adds  much  to  the  effect.  A  rich 
cream-white  terry  costs  9s.  per  yard,  and  will  make  a 
lovely  ball-dress.  I  observe  an  entirely  new  shade  of 
prune  and  a  new  slate  colour.  Both  promise  to  wear 
well.  The  nut-brown  and  Havana  shades  are  now  very 
fashionable,  and  of  these  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler 
show  exquisite  shades.  For  children  tartan  poplins  are 
very  stylish.  The  Royal  Stuart  is  one  of  the  most 
striking,  and  costs  only  6s.  6d.  per  yard.  It  is  won¬ 
derfully  durable,  and  cleans  perfectly.  Poplin  is  used 
for  every  kind  of  toilette,  and  is  appropriate  to  all,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  fabric.  It  makes  up  ad¬ 
mirably,  falling  in  full  rich  folds,  moulding  the  form, 
and  it  is  admitted  to  be  tres-seyante  by  the  “  best  autho¬ 
rities.”  For  children  it  is  most  serviceable.  Poplin 
can  be  trimmed  with  velvet,  faille,  embroidered  pare- 
ments,  jet  trimming,  lace,  and  feathers,  and  of  course 
with  poplin.  To  renovate  an  old  poplin  dress  is  not 
difficult.  I  could  give  a  dozen  ways  to  make  old  dresses 
new  did  space  permit.  As  it  is  I  must  go  on  to  my  next 
subject,  which  is  rather  a  funny  one,  but  which  will  be 
useful  to  materfiimilias. 

John  McCall  and  Co.,  importers  of  the  Paysandu  o>. 
tongues,  have  added  a  cheap  and  savoury  item  to  ou 
bills  of  fare.  Tongue  has  been  of  late  years  so  deai 
that  it  is  seen  only  on  high  days  and  holidays,  and  thus 
we  have  to  go  without  a  useful  adjunct  to  veal  and 
poultry.  Some  imported  meats  have  been  so  disagree¬ 
able  as  to  sicken  the  most  economical  housewife,  but  it 
has  been  my  good  luck  to  meet  with  some  very  good 
specimens  of  preserved  food.  I  have  tried  oysters, 
lobsters,  beef,  mutton,  and  now  tongue.  The  Pay¬ 
sandu  ox  tongue  is  excellent,  and  I  hope  that  the  im¬ 
portation  will  be  large,  for  it  is  so  good  t’nat  the 
importers  should  receive  the  reward  of  their  enterprise 
— public  appreciation.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
ox  tongues,  even  by  those  who  refuse  to  eat  imported 
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meat  on  account  of  the  absence  of  fat,  the  beasts  in  hot 
countries  “  laying  on”  fat  inside  only,  while  those  in 
colder  climates  lay  on  fat  outside  to  keep  them  warm 
and  act  as  great-coats.  The  Paysandu  tongue  does  not 
materially  differ  from  an  ordinary  ox  tongue.  I  have 
had  it  warmed  in  the  tin,  but  not  cooked,  as  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  boiled  by  the  process  of  preservation. 

The  new  needlework  of  the  month  is  chiefly  em¬ 
broidery  and  crochet ;  often  the  two  are  mixed  with 
good  effect.  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  braiding 
patterns  sent  as  specimens  by  Madame  Goubaud,  of 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-  garden,  who  also  keeps  the 
materials  for  enabling  ladies  to  take  their  own  patterns 
upon  any  fabric.  The  process  is  easy,  and  the  materials 
for  the  transfer  inexpensive.  A  white  tracing  can  be 
made  upon  black  cloth,  and  a  blue  outline  upon  white 
and  light  materials.  This  braiding  transfer  is  sold  at 
2s.  6d.,  in  packets  containing  all  the  necessary  articles, 
as  well  as  some  braiding  patterns.  A  heel  ball  for 
copying  braided  patterns  is  also  given  with  the  packet, 
which  can  be  obtained  also  of  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway- 
street.  Oxford-street,  W.  With  the  blue  prepared  cloth 
ladies  can  trace  initials  and  names  for  marking  on  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  mark  them  with  the  finest  number 
of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Embroidery  Cotton. 
Crochet  antimacassars  for  the  winter  are  somewhat  in 
imitation  of  patchwork  wool  of  pretty  contrasting 
colours,  being  worked  in  squares,  edged  by  a  narrow 
black  line  which  joins  the  variegated  pieces.  Another 
pattern  imitates  the  box  patchwork  ;  and,  again,  a  third 
has  bright  stars  composed  of  diamond-shaped  pieces  on 
a  black  ground,  the  ground  being  worked  in  pieces  like 
the“  patch,”  and  sewm  underneath  the  crochet  ^ /r/cs/er, 
in  which  stitches  all  this  work  is  done.  It  strikes  me 
that  this  would  be  a  good  way  of  employing  the  odds 
and  ends  of  work  of  which  Eloise  writes.  Madame 
Goubaud’s  patterns  are  worked  in  double  Berlin  wool, 
but  single  wool  can  well  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Ladies  may  insert  patterns  as  they  work,  for  any  design 
can  be  executed  in  crochet  ^  triroitr. 

And  now  I  cannot  leave  Madame  Goubaud’s  pretty 
maison  des  nouveautes  without  speaking  of  her  beautiful 
paper  patUrns.  Many  people  make  paper  patterns,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  hers  in  style,  neatness, 
and  finish.  A  flat  pattern  is  given  with  each  model, 
and  flat  patterns  are  sold  separate ;  these  are  made  in 
graded  sizes  and  not  to  measure.  They  fit  all  ordinary 
figures,  and  are  made  in  four  sizes — Girls,  No.  I  ; 
young  lady.  No.  2  ;  medium,  No.  3  ;  and  large  size. 
No.  4.  In  ordering  for  children  mention  the  age. 

Cold  w'eather  makes  all  our  hands  suffer  ;  even  the 
whitest  skin  and  bluest  blood  cannot  resist  the  pinches 
•of  Jack  Frost.  Cold  cream  soap  is  one  of  the  best 
soaps  for  frosty  weather.  This  delicate  soap  is  scented 
with  otto  of  roses  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  cold 
cream.  Using  this  soap,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Bristow  and  Co.,  and  sleeping  in  kid  gloves  is 


one  of  the  best  methods  for  improving  the  hands.  I 
Bristow’s  carbolic  soap  is  also  an  excellent  soap  for  the  1 
toilet.  It  is  particularly  beneficial  to  those  whose  skins  p; 
are  subject  to  rashes  and  skin  eruptions,  flushings,  &c.; 
and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  invaluable  in  hot  climates,  ‘ 
preventing  the  violent  attacks  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
insect  torments.  Messrs.  Bristow’s  soaps  can  be  had  of  'd 
all  chemists  and  grocers  by  order.  |j 

Messrs.  Wotherspoon  and  Co.  offer  great  tempta-  | 
tions  to  young  people.  Lovely  enticing  bottles  of  i 
sweets  of  all  kinds,  shapes,  and  colours  ;  boxes  with  f. 
richly-coloured  pictures  of  pretty  views  on  the  exterior,  | 
presenting  within  a  lovelier  picture  in  infantine  eyes,  a  1. 
collection  of  delicious  sweets — sweets  that  the  most  » 
loving,  the  most  anxious  parent  can  give  in  quantity  to 
even  delicate  children,  the  sweets  being  perfectly  pure 
and  unadulterated  sugar.  The  joy  in  my  nursery  on 
the  arrival  of  sweets  is  prodigious  ;  the  dear  children 
are  like  birdies  in  a  nest  clustering  round,  putting  up 
pretty  rosy  mouths  for  a  game  of  “  bob-cherry”  with 
sweets.  The  little  hands  uplifted  to  catch  a  “  toss”  of 
sugar-plums,  the  fun  and  frolic  only  finish  with  the 
sweets  when,  after  a  quiet  few  minutes  for  baby  prayers, 
lisped  with  solemnity  and  reverence,  the  little  cribs  are 
each  one  tenanted,  and  a  few  “  extra”  sweets  are  some¬ 
how  found  under  each  little  pillow,  and  the  final  kisses 
are  sweet  indeed.  At  a  recent  tea  party  I  regret  to  say 
that  words  were  exchanged  on  the  merits  of  the  several 
mammas  of  guests  and  hosts,  and  my  young  rogue 
triumphed  greatly  because  the  mother  of  his  visitor  did 
not  bring  sweets  to  the  pillows.  He  added  as  a  climax, 

“  I  don’t  fink  much  of  such  mammas.”  So  mothers  be 
warned  in  time,  and  buy  in  a  good  stock  of  sweetie® 
for  your  little  ones.  With  Messrs.  Cadbury  for  choco¬ 
lates  and  Messrs.  Wotherspoon  for  sweets  you  have 
really  no  excuse  for  not  paying  attention  to  these  impor¬ 
tant  matters. 

The  sweets,  however,  are  not  the  only  good  things 
for  Christmas  provided  by  Messrs.  Wotherspoon. 
Dainty  boxes  of  enamelled  wood  contain  reels  of  excel¬ 
lent  cotton,  each  reel  in  a  holder,  and  opposite  each 
reel  a  place  for  drawing  out  the  thread  without  opening 
the  box.  The  openings  are  numbered,  so  that  no  error 
need  be  made  in  withdrawing  the  cotton.  A  space  is 
left  for  the  thimble.  This  box  is  a  pretty  cadeau  for  a 
little  girl.  The  Pickwick  Crackers  ate  very  amusing, 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  fun  at  Christmas  parties. 

Musical  evenings  form  part,  and  a  most  pleasant  part, 
of  home  education,  and  the  harmonium  gives  pleasure 
to  most  people.  I  have  been  asked  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  this  instrument  and  have  done  so.  I  am  told 
that  the  harmoniums  of  Messrs.  Knott  and  Sons  are 
as  good  as  they  are  cheap,  that  they  are  made  of  well- 
seasoned  materials,  and  that  the  tone  is  haimonious, 
soft,  and  pleasing.  These  harmoniums  do  not  get  out 
of  order  or  require  tuning.  The  address  is  III,  Pen- 
tonville-road,  London,  N. 
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CAPITAL  CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 


CHRISTMAS  is  essentially  a  time  for  giving  presents 
to  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances,  but  thosewho  are  able 
to  indulge  in  this  pleasure  of  pleasures  are  often  sorely 
puzzled  what  to  give.  Many,  possibly,  desire  to  give 
something  useful  as  well  as  pretty,  but  failing  to  find 
anything  in  which  utility  and  artistic  beauty  are  fairly 
combined,  take  refuge  at  last  in  presenting  some 
memento  of  the  season  which  serves  no  better  purpose 
than  that  of  mere  ornament.  Any  difficulty,  however, 
in  this  direction  has  been  fortunately  obviated  by 
Messrs.  Dietz  and  Co,,  the  eminent  lamp-manufac¬ 
turers  of  St.  Paul’s-buildings,  Carter-lane,  St.  Paul’s, 
E.C.,  whose  notable  specialities,  the  Paragon  Lamp 
and  Climax  Heating  and  Cooking  Stove,  combine 
every  requirement  that  the  most  exacting  could  demand 
on  the  score  of  utility  and  arsthetic  principles.  The 
Paragon  Lamp  is  made  in  every  variety  of  design  and 
material,  and  to  suit  every  purpose  for  which  a  lamp  is 
needed,  from  the  tiny  bedroom,  or  bracket  lamp,  to  the 
many-  armed  chandelier,  or  pillar  lamp  for  the  street  or 
entrance-gate.  It  can  be  purchased  also  at  prices  that 
will  equally  suit  the  slender  means  of  the  artisan  or 
seamstress  and  the  well-lined  purse  of  the  millionaire. 
Some  of  the  more  elegant  and  expensive  kinds  are  con¬ 
structed  to  serve  a  double  purpose — that  of  a  vase  by 
day  and  a  lamp  by  night — and  it  is  to  these  that  we  w'ould 
especially  direct  attention  as  furnishing  Christmas 
presents  in  which  beauty  and  utility  are  so  cleverly 
combined.  But  it  is  not  in  these  points  alone  that  the 
Paragon  Lamp  claims  the  favour  of  the  public.  It 
possesses  another  quality  of  even  more  importance — 
namely,  that  of  yielding  a  pure  brilliant  white  light  of 
CTeat  intensity  at  the  lowest  possible  cost — lower,  in 
fact,  than  the  cost  of  light  yielded  by  any  other  kind  of 
lamp  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  23  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  coal  gas  at  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  perfectly 
free  from  all  smell,  although  paraffin  and  petroleum  are 
used.  There  are  many  who  have  long  entertained  an 
insuperable  dislike  to  lamps  in  which  mineral  oils  are 
burnt ,  from  the  sickening  smell  that  is  so  commonly 
emitted  by  them,  and  the  shower  of  “  blacks”  that 
frequently  pours  from  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  everything  they  fall  on.  These 
annoyances,  it  must  be  remembered,  arise  from  im¬ 
perfect  combustion  of  the  oil,  which  is  avoided  in  the 
Paragon  Lamp  by  the  admission  of  the  air  by  three 
separate  and  distinct  channels  into  the  chamber,  or 
chimney,  at  the  bottom  of  which  combustion  takes  place. 
The  heat  of  the  flame  causes  a  constant  and  steady 
current  of  air  through  these  channels  into  the  burner, 
and  in  its  passage  the  air  becomes  warmed,  and  then 
comes  in  contact  with  the  wick,  thereby  mixing  freely  with 
the  vapour  of  the  petroleum,  and  insuring,  by  the  supply 


of  oxygen  thus  obtained,  the  complete  combustion  of 
every  particle  of  oil  that  ascends  from  the  reservoir  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  escape 
through  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  solid  flakes  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  or  soot.  Combustion  being  complete 
and  perfect,  no  smell  whatever  is  perceptible,  and 
although  many  lamps  were  burning  in  Messrs.  Dietz 
and  Co.’s  Show-roems  when  w'e  visited  them,  it  was 
not  possible  to  detect  the  slightest  odour  of  an  unplea¬ 
sant  nature.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  yielded  may 
be  readily  imagined  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  equal  to 
that  given  forth  by  about  twenty-five  sperm  candles, 
while  the  cost  of  the  oil  consumed,  even  by  a  lamp  of 
large  size,  is  not  more  than  one  farthing  per  hour. 
Among  other  good  points  in  the  Paragon  Lamp  are  the 
short  distance  from  the  reservoir  to  the  top  of  the  wick, 
which  secures  sufficient  force  of  capillary  attraction 
to  maintain  a  steady  and  equal  flow  of  oil,  the  broad 
flat  wick,  which  affords  the  greatest  possible  extent  of 
flame  without  the  slightest  waste,  and  the  readiness  and 
ease  with  which  the  reservoir  can  be  filled  even  when 
the  lamp  is  burning. 

Equally  pretty  and  valuable  as  a  Christmas  present 
is  the  Climax  Heating  and  Cooking  Stove,  in  which 
a  petroleum  lamp  is  the  source  of  heat.  These  stoves 
are  made  in  various  sizes,  the  smallest  being  adapted  for 
heating  water  or  making  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one’s  bed¬ 
room,  while  by  aid  of  the  largest  a  dinner  may  be 
cooked  sufficient  for  a  score  of  persons.  They  are 
furnished  with  a  kettle,  coffeepot  and  filter,  saucepan, 
fryingpan,  &c.,  so  that  a  variety  of  culinary  operations 
may  be  performed  by  means  of  them,  and  so  cleanly  are 
they  that  the  kettle  may  be  boiled  or  a  steak  or  chop 
cooked  on  the  breakfast-table  itself — an  approach  in 
another  point  of  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  cheap 
breakfast  lable  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  of 
late  years. 

Another  speciality  of  Messrs.  Dietz  and  Co.  is  the 
Hurricane  Lantern,  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
principle  of  the  Paragon  burner  is  carried  out.  The 
light  is  protected  by  a  strong  glass,  retained  in  its  place  by 
the  action  of  a  strong  wire  spring,  and  cannot  be  put  out 
even  by  the  most  furious  gale  of  wind.  It  may  be  swmng 
about  freely,  and  even  whirled  round  and  round  with 
the  greatest  violence  and  rapidity,  without  extinguishing 
the  light.  The  glass  in  its  turn  is  protected  by  strong 
wires,  which  would  break  the  force  of  any  blow  that 
the  lamp  might  accidentally  receive.  The  lantern,* 
indeed,  from  the  impossibility  of  its  being  extinguished 
by  accident,  or  of  setting  anything  on  fire  that  may', 
come  in  contact  with  it,  may  be  said  to  be  invaluable 
for  outdoor.use,  and  as  a  safety  lamp  for  stables,  work¬ 
shops,  w-arehouses,  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS 


564  and  565. — Xew  Mantles,  Casaques,  and  Confections. 

I.  Tunic.  Mantle  of  Sicilienue  edged  with  rouleaux  of  faille, 
with  beaded  iiassementerie  and  guipure,  high  collar,  faille  bows 
with  jet  buckles  placed  at  the  back,  the  neck,  each  side,  aud  on  the 
sleeves. 

i.  Half -fitting  paletot  of  steel-grey  moss  cloth,  striped  with  wide 
black  braids  and  ^gcd  with  the  same,  fancy  buttons  and  woollen 
guipure. 

3.  The  same  mantle.  Front  view. 

4.  Velvet  mantle  forming  a  peplum  at  the  back,  and  having  wide 
fiash  ends.  Ruched  faille  collar,  l)cadcd  passementerie,  arranged  in 
a  shawl  poiut  at  the  centre  of  back,  with  faille  bow ;  bow  to  match 
at  the  waist. 

5.  Collar,  which  can  be  added  to  any  toilette,  of  black  velvet 
with  three  rouleaux  of  faille,  with  lace  at  the  edge,  faille  how  closing 
the  front. 

6.  Black  velvet  Pekin  paletot ;  this  material  has  velvet  stripes 
ti{>onasatin  gnmnd;  the  paletot  is  half-fitting,  open  at  the  top,  and 
cut  away  at  the  edge ;  all  the  outlines  arc  edged  with  s<iuirrel  fur. 
Sqimre  |K>cket  at  the  side  with  jet  buttons. 

7.  Mettemich  mantle  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  sash  from  neck 
to  waist ;  loose  fronts,  the  whole  edged  with  beaded  passementerie, 
the  back  striped  with  faille  bias. 

8.  Fur  boa,  fastened  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  to  match. 

9.  Cuirasse  paletot  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  lace  and  jet 
circles,  sleeves  of  drawn  faille  finished  by  stripes  of  jet  circles,  a 
flounce,  aud  bow. 

10.  Flat  muff  of  fox  fur  with  satin  bows. 

II.  Half-fitting  vetement  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  in  front  and 
on  the  e<lges  with  a  wide  band  of  jet  buttons.  Ruched  collar.  Sleeves 
trimmed  with  Sicilienue  to  match. 

1 2.  Fur  and  ribbon  collarette. 

13.  Front  view  of  No.  4,  showing  the  form  of  the  sleeve. 

366. — Walking  Toilettes. 

1.  Rasterre  skirt,  with  fluted  and  ruched  flounce,  divided  from  the 
front  by  a  deep  “organ”  fluting.  The  front  has  four  narrow 
flounces  of  silk.  Homespun  polonaise.  Cloth  mantle,  with  jet  braid 
and  jet  fringe.  Sleeves  to  match.  Black  velvet  bonnet  with  tuft  of 
feathers  placed  at  the  side  under  a  spray  of  roses  and  satin  bow. 

2.  Black  silk  skirt,  with  two  deep  ]>leats  as  trimming  set  on  at  a 
little  distance  from  each  other.  Matelasse'  tunic,  rounded  and  raised 
at  the  sides,  falling  in  ample  folds  at  the  back,  the  whole  edged  with 
a  faille  bias.  Matelasse  cuirasse,  with  rounded  basques,  CKlged  with 
faille.  Black  silk  sleeves,  with  fluted  paremeut  and  bow  in  the 
centre.  Felt  hat,  trimmed  with  velvet  aud  plumes. 

367- — COBSAGES,  CriEASSES,  CONFECTIONS,  iiC. 

1.  Black  velvet  bodice  with  high  collar,  plastron  front,  aud  back 
of  Sicilienue,  embroidered  with  jet  bt»ads.  Sicilienue  sleeves,  em¬ 
broidered  to  match,  finished  by  velvet  parement,  edged  by  a  scalloiK'd 
and  beaded  Sicil-enne  hand  and  three  buttons.  Bended  Sicilienue 
W'aistband,  jet  agrafe,  with  aumdni^re  of  velvet  and  jet  fringe ;  at 
the  top  the  revers  and  pendants  are  of  embroidered  Sicilienue. 

2.  Black  velvet  cuirasse,  embroidered  with  jet  beads,  trimmed 
with  cock’s  feathers  on  all  the  outlines. 

3.  Velvet  corsage  in  the  cuirasse  style.  Tlie  top,  in  Sicilienne,  is 
edged  with  rings  of  beads  forming  a  square  on  the  chest.  High 
collar  slightly  open,  edged  by  a  scallop  of  beads.  Jet  buttons, 
stripes  of  Sicilienne  and  beads  on  the  basques. 

4.  Design  for  a  jet  ornament,  rings,  aigrette,  and  fringes  of  jet 
beads. 

5.  Indoor  jacket,  seen  from  the  back.  This  vetement  is  of  black 
Sicilienne,  the  back  in  four  parts,  a  bouillon  at  the  basques  divided 
by  a  band,  the  side  pieces  fronted  with  a  similar  band  and  bow. 
High  and  tumed-down  collar ;  sleeves  slashed  aud  finished  by  revers 
and  pleats. 

6.  Same  confection,  front  view,  showing  the  revers  continued  as  a 
collar  rolled  over  like  a  coat  collar ;  wide  pockets  imitated  on  the 
basques. 

568. — Catogan  Coiffure. 

The  front  of  the  hair  is  waved  and  brushed  back  from  the  face, 
the  back  hair  waved  and  placed  in  loops  and  torsades,  terminating 
in  a  curled  catogan,  with  bow  matching  the  dress ;  bands  of  velvet, 
with  stars  of  diamonds,  steel,  or  jet,  with  star  pins  to  match,  com¬ 
plete  this  coiffure. 


AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


369. — Simple  Bonnet 

Of  brown  terry  velvet,  with  soft  crown ;  the  diadem  front  is  trimmed 
with  bows  of  ribbon  placed  as  Alsacieu  bow,  and  fastening  on 
aigrette  with  black  plumes. 

370. — Jacket  and  Jacket  Trimming. 

1.  Front  view  of  ja'-ket  of  beaver  cloth,  edged  with  corded  silk  * 
breast  pocket,  and  pockets  on  the  ba.sques.  Demi-open  sleeves. 

2.  Back  view  of  same  jacket,  showing  the  trimming  of  the  basques. 

3.  Jet-beaded  trimming  for  jackets,  mantles,  &c. 

571. — Bows,  Cuirasse,  and  Chapeaux. 

1.  Silk  Iww,  with  headed  cord  and  tassel  for  the  hair. 

2.  Faille  bow,  with  bugle-worked  ends. 

3.  Cuirasse  of  striped  silk,  with  pearl  buttons,  cords,  and 
aiguillettcs  of  pearl. 

4.  Straw  hat  for  a  young  girl,  jet-beaded  brim,  foulard  trimming, 
and  plume. 

3.  Velvet  and  gauze  bonnet,  with  gauze  veil  and  plume,  for  half 
mourning. 

6.  Round  hat,  with  soft  crown,  wreath  of  loops  and  sprays  of 
flowers. 

372. — Elegant  Visiting  Dresses. 

1.  Black  silk  dress,  train  skirt,  trimmed  in  front  with  groups  of 
flounces,  each  group  consisting  of  a  gathered  flounce ;  drawn  band 
and  ruche.  Wide  revers  buttoneil  at  the  side  form  robiugs.  Tlic 
train  is  finished  by  a  flounce,  band  of  velvet,  aud  velvet  scallops ;  the 
flounce  has  a  ruehcil  heading.  Bodice  with  rounded  points  in  front, 
slashed  basques  at  the  hack,  edged  with  velvet,  velvet  collar,  and 
silk  collar  edged  with  velvet.  Sleeves  with  double  cuft',  trimmed 
with  velvet,  aud  with  a  drawn  faille  band  on  the  outer  seam.  Plain 
linen,  edged  with  Maliiies  lace.  Angot  bonnet,  roses,  and  bronze 
foliage. 

2.  Velvet  and  Florentine  bronze  toilette.  Train  skirt,  the  front 
of  faille,  covered  with  fluted  flounces,  the  lowest  of  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  train ;  alternate  flounces  of  faille  and  velvet  trim 
the  sides;  these  are  each  finished  by  a  tassel.  The  train,  pleated  k  la 
Bulgare,  is  lost  under  a  cascade  of  velvet  and  faille ;  the  inlgc  of  the 
train  is  crenulated  and  falls  over  the  faille  pleats  described  above. 
Pleated  lingerie.  Cuirasse  of  faille,  with  velvet  centre ;  faille  sleeves, 
with  velvet  slashings.  Bonnet  to  match  the  toilette. 

373. — Chapeaux  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  round  crown,  wide  front  raised  in  front, 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  blaek  foliage,  with  white  rose.  Ostrich 
feather  round  the  crown,  white  ribbon  bow  at  the  buck. 

2.  Bonnet  with  soft  crown  of  light  blue  faille,  trimmed  with  velvet 
of  darker  blue  shade.  Bows  and  pale  roses,  ruched  edges,  with  blonde 
beneath. 

3.  Ang^t  bonnet  of  brown  velvet,  pyramitls  of  faille  loops  placed 
against  the  crown,  with  a  white  feather.  Under  the  front  a  bow  of 
faille  and  velvet,  rosette  of  Valenciennes  lace  forming  a  nest  for  a 
pretty  hnmming  bird. 

4.  Morning  cap  in  the  Corday  style.  The  foundation  is  of  muslin, 
the  liorders  of  embroidered  muslin.  A  muslin  lappet  forms  the 
centre  of  the  coifture,  with  black  velvet  fulling  in  long  points, 
lilack  velvet  edges  the  crown,  keeping  the  lappet  in  position,  and  is 
loosely  tied  at  the  back  with  a  floating  cud, 

3.  Open  fichu  of  white  lace,  ruched  and  pleated.  The  fichu  forms 
lappets  in  front,  and  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  blue  riblion. 

6.  Collar  of  embroidered  linen,  pleated  ruche,  aud  tumed-down 
square  collar. 

7.  Sleeve  to  match. 

8.  Linen  collar,  with  sharp  scallops  edged  with  Mechlin. 

9.  Sleeve  to  match  No.  8. 

574and'373. — Crochet  Edgings. 

574. — Begin  at  the  lower  edge  as  follows: — 10  chain,  i  double  in 
the  first  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  7  treble  in  the  10  chain,  3 
purl  of  5  chain  and  1  slip  stitch,  i  double  in  the  last  worked  treble, 
8  treble  in  the  10  chain,  3  chain,  repent,  joining  as  required. 

2nd  row :  Let  the  Vandykes  be  turned  downwards  and  crochet 
along  the  other  side  of  them  as  follows: — i  treble  in  the  stitches 
lietween  two  Vandykes,  3  chain,  i  spot  of  7  treble  in  the  4  free  ehain, 
join  to  the  first  of  these  7  treble,  3  chain,  repeat. 

3rd  row :  I  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain,  3  chain,  repeat, 

4th  row :  Like  the  3rd  row. 

5th  row  :  I  treble  in  every  stitch. 
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Madame  Adouhe  OorBAtrD,  30,  Henbietta  St.,  Cotent  Gabden,  W.C.,  bdpplies  all  the  Matebiale 

BEQUIBED  FOB  THE  NeEDLEWOBK  DeSIONS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


575. — Along  a  foundation  chain  of  the  required  length  crochet  as 
follows : — 

1st  row:  I  treble,  1  chain,  miss  i,  repent. 

2nd  row :  1  double  in  the  i  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  i 
chain  but  one,  9  chain,  miss  5,  repeat. 

3rd  row :  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain,  i  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  2nd  of  the  9  chain,  1  chain,  i  treble  in  tlie  next  stitch  but 
one,  twice  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble,  then  i  chain,  1  treble  in  the 
next  stitch  but  one,  i  chain,  repeat. 

4th  row  :  1  double  in  the  single  chain  stitch  before  the  3  treble  of 
the  next  scallop,  3  chain,  i  double  iu  the  next  single  chain  stitch,  9 
chain,  repeat. 

5th  row :  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain,  i  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  *nd  of  the  9  chain,  1  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but 
one,  twice  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble,  then  1  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
next  stitch  but  one,  i  chain,  repeat. 

6th  row :  i  double  in  the  single  chain  stitch,  4  times  alternately 
1  double,  I  treble,  i  double  iu  the  single  chain  stitch,  then  i  double  in 
the  next  single  chain  stitch,  repeat. 

576. — Bordee  in  Point  de  Genes. 

This  border  is  suitable  for  many  purposes.  First  trace  the  design 
and  then  work  the  burs  and  wheels;  after  it  is  completed  cut  tl:e 
material  away  as  shown  in  illustration. 

577. — Knitting  Mitten. 

Berlin  wool  and  steel  needles  are  requireil  for  this  glove,  which  is 
knitted  in  a  ribbed  pattern  and  edged  with  Vandykes  aud  a  row  of 
holes,  through  which  bhick  ribbon  velvet  is  threadeil. 

Begin  from  the  lower  edge  with  88  stitches  and  knit  in  the  round. 
Alternately  knit  2,  purl  1  for  90  rounds.  For  the  corner  piece  by 
the  thumb  increase  2  in  every  sixth  round,  from  the  1 5th  to  the 
8ist  inclusive.  To  do  this,  knit  i,  purl  t  out  of  the  2nd  stitch  and 
the  last  stitch  hut  one  in  the  isth  round,  and  in  each  following 
6th  round  purl  i,  knit  i  out  of  the  stitch  at  the  outer  ctlge  of  the 
comer  piece,  so  that  the  latter  is  28  stitches  broad  in  the  8istround. 
After  the  90th  round  take  the  stitches  of  the  corner  piece  on 
separate  needles,  and  leave  the  others  unnoticed ;  east  on  1 2  new 
stitches  for  the  thumb  on  to  a  third  needle,  knit  30  rounds  in  the 
same  pattern,  and  east  off.  Then,  taking  the  lower  parts  of  the 
12  new  stitches  on  the  needle,  knit  with  them  and  the  stitches  left 
unnoticinl  37  rounds  in  the  same  pattern.  In  the  first  4  of  these 
37  rounds  decrease  i  on  each  side  of  the  1 2  new  stitches,  and  knit 
plain  between  the  decreased  stitches.  For  the  row  of  holes  knit 
3  round  plain,  i  round  alternately,  wool  twice  forward,  twice  slip 
I,  knit  I,  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over,  and  i  round  plain,  except 
that  out  of  the  made  stitches  there  must  be  i  knitted  and  i  purled. 
Then  2  rounds  alternately  knit  2,  purl  2,  and  east  off.  For  the 
Vandykes,  take  up  every  other  stitch  on  your  needles ;  make  a  loop 
of  the  thread,  which  is  of  course  freshly  joined  on  ;  knit  the  first 
stitch,  and  pass  the  loop  over  it ;  *  take  the  stitch  now  on  the 
right-hand  needle,  pass  it  back  to  the  left-hand  one,  and  knit  out 
of  it  2  stitches ;  let  the  first  slip  from  the  needle,  but  keep  the 
second  on  the  right-hand  ncctlle,  then  wind  the  thread  round  the 
needle,  and  knit  oft'  the  stitch  out  of  which  2  stitches  have  been 
already  knitted,  wind  the  thread  once  round  the  needle,  and  knit 
the  next  stitch ;  then  take  off  all  the  stitches  and  made  stitches  on 
the  right-hand  neetlle,  pass  them  on  to  the  left-hand  one,  aud  east 
them  off.  Now  knit  off  the  next  stitch,  pass  the  previous  stitch 
over  it,  and  repeat  from  *. 

578  aud579. — Emdboideeed  Edgings. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  batiste,  cambric, 
or  mull  muslin,  and  are  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
The  stitches  used  are  plain,  satin,  overcast,  and  button-hole  stitch  ; 
the  ground  being  cut  away  from  the  embroidery,  as  the  illustration 
requires. 

580  and  586. — Jacket  xvith  Peleeine  foe  Little  Giels  of 
Three  to  Six.  Knitting  and  Cbochet. 

Tlie  pelerine  may  be  arranged  as  a  hood,  and  is  knitted  with  the 
jacket  in  backward  and  forward  rows  with  white  single  Berlin 
wool.  Koiind  the  edge  is  a  crochet  border  threadetl  through  with 
a  narrow  pink  sarsenet  ribbon.  The  pattern  having  been  cut  out 
in  paper,  begin  from  the  lower  edge  with  130  stitches. 

1st  row  :  Right  side  knitted. 

2nd  row  :  Alternately  knit  i,slip  i,  repeat  these  two  rows,  revers¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  stitches,  and  narrowing  as  required  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  row.  The  button-holes  are  worked  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  10  rows,  by  casting  off  4  stitches  after  3  have  been  knitted, 
and  4  more  before  the  last  3  stitches  of  the  row,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  row  casting  on  4  new  ones  to  correspond.  The  pelerine  is 


begun  from  the  lower  edge  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  is  knitteti 
in  the  same  pattern.  The  sleeve  is  begun  from  the  shoulder,  ami 
the  revers  from  the  upper  edge.  When  the  separated  parts  are 
completed  and  have  been  joined  together,  crochet  for  the  border  as 
follows : — 

ist  row  :  Double  crochet. 

2nd  row  :  I  treble  iu  both  upper  parts  of  every  stitch. 

3rd  row  :  •  I  double,  3  chain,  miss  1. 

4th  row  :  •  i  double  in  the  3  chain,  i  chain,  5  treble  in  the  ccutre 
stitch  of  the  next  3  chain,  i  chain,  repeat.  Thread  the  pink  ribbon 
through  the  second  row,  leaving  the  ends  for  tying.  Pearl  buttons 
to  finish, 

582  and  584. — Beaded  AcmAniebe  and  Waistband, 

These  are  worked  on  black  silk  with  fine  black  silk  cord,  beads, 
and  bugles  of  various  sizes,  aud  black  purse  silk. 

583. — Dagger-Shaped  Silk  Fan. 

This  pretty  ornament  is  intended  to  be  worn  at  the  waistband,  to 
which  it  is  fastened  by  a  bronze  hook,  and  from  which  it  hangs 
down  in  the  shape  of  a  dainty  little  dagger.  The  fan  itself  is  of 
crimson  silk,  and  the  dagger-shaped  holder  of  Russian  leather. 

581  and  585. — Lamp-Shade. 

The  stand  is  made  of  polished  black  cane,  and  is  fitted  with  u 
movable  shade  of  green  silk.  Round  the  foot  is  an  embroidery  of 
beadwork  on  a  canvas  ground.  The  beads  required  are  brown,  gold, 
two  shades  of  green,  crystal,  alabaster  and  chalk  white.  (Sec 
illustration  581.) 

587  to  589. — Embroidered  Monograms, 

Intended  for  any  washing  material ;  they  should  be  worked  with 
fine  embroidery  cotton.  The  stitches  required  are  satin,  plain,  and 
overcast. 

590.— Lady’s  Slipper. 

Tlie  slipper  is  crochet  with  scarlet  and  white  single  Berlin  wool 
in  a  ribbwl  pattern,  and  has  a  sole  of  knitted  thread  and  cardboard, 
lined  with  scarlet  flannel.  It  is  commenced  with  a  chain  of  18 
stitches,  and  crochet  to  and  fro  as  follows : — 

ist  row  :  Miss  i,  17  double. 

2nd  row  :  i  double  in  the  back  jiart  of  every  stitch,  3  double  iu 
the  centre  stitch  for  the  increasing.  Crochet  25  rows  like  the  second, 
1  row  scarlet  and  i  white,  cutting  off  the  wool  at  the  end  of  each 
row.  For  the  Vandykes  at  the  edge,  crochet  with  white  wool  as 
follows : — 

1st  row :  I  double,  3  chain,  miss  i ;  repeat. 

2nd  row  :  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain,  1  chain,  3  treble 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain,  1  chain ;  repeat.  Then  join  to  the 
knitted  sole,  and  finish  oft'  with  a  bow  of  sarcenet  ribbon. 

S91. — Square  in  GriprEE  d’Aet. 

Our  illustration  presents  a  design  which  the  ingenuity  of  our 
readers  can  use  to  pnxluce  an  almost  endless  variety  of  effects.  It 
looks  equally  well  when  made  up  with  alternate  strips  of  coloureil 
silk  or  ecru  coloured  linen,  cither  plain  or  embroidered.  The 
square  consists  of  a  ground  of  straight  netting,  embroidered  with 
thread  in  jwint  d’esprit;  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  stem  are  embroi¬ 
dered  partly  in  point  de  reprise,  partly  in  point  de  toilc.  Tin- 
raised  portions  of  the  pattern  arc  effected  by  taking  the  thread 
backwards  and  forwards  a  sufficient  number  of  times  and  then 
overcasting  it,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  wheels  and  lace 
stitches  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers  are  worked  in  fine  thread. 

592  to  S9S- — Edgings  and  Insertions  in  Embboidbrt. 

These  patterns  are  tracctl  on  fine  lawn,  mull  muslin,  or  batiste, 
and  are  embroidered  in  button-hole,  overcast,  and  satin  stitch,  the 
wheels  and  Venetian  bars  being  afterwards  worked  with  fine  thread 
596. — Border  in  GriPURE  d’Art. 

Tliis  border  is  specially  designed  for  altar-cloths  maniples,  and 
similar  purposes,  the  Latin  cross,  star,  triangle,  and  other  sacred 
emblems  being  represented.  It  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of 
straight  netting,  with  suitable  thread,  in  point  de  toile,  point 
d’esprit,  point  de  reprise,  and  various  lace  stitches. 

—Embroideeed  Corner-Piece  or  Cushions,  Satchels,  Ac. 

Tliis  effective  design  is  intended  to  be  worked  on  a  ground  of  fine 
Brussels  net,  with  an  appliipie  of  mull  muslin.  The  stitehes  used 
are  satin,  plain,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch.  The  border  is  worked 
with  button-hole  stitch,  and  the  wheels  are  put  in  last  with  various 
lace  stitches.  To  raise  the  parts  in  relief,  take  the  thread  across  a 
sufficient  number  of  times,  aud  then  work  the  overcast,  satin,  or 
button-hole  stitch  above  it.  Cut  away  the  muslin  as  required. 
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GARDENING— DECEMBER. 


WHEN  December  begins,  all  nature  proclaims  with 
unequivocal  evidences  the  near  approach  of 
winter.  In  our  climate  we  seldom  talk  of  winter  before 
Christmas,  for  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  very  severe 
weather  before  that  time.  Though  the  thermometer  in 
December  sinks  occasionally  much  below  freezing  point, 
the  frosts  in  the  month  are  not  usually  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  a  happy  thing  it  is  when  the  weather 
continues  comparatively  mild  and  open  until  a  late  period 
in  the  year.  An  early  winter  always  brings  great 
distress  to  that  very  large  number  of  our  fellow  creatures 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  market-gardens  which 
everywhere  surround  our  large  cities  and  towns.  An 
early  winter  also  interferes  greatly  with  next  year’s 
prospect,  for  it  defers  in  every  garden  too  much  work 
until  the  spring.  Whatever  garden-work  can  be  finished 
up  before  Christmas  is  not  only  so  much  gained  for 
another  year,  but  it  is  generally  better  done  than  when 
left  to  that  busy  period.  We  are  speaking  now  not 
only  of  alterations  and  improvements,  but  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  its  proper  preparation  for  cropping 
in  the  spring.  Those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
shrubberies  and  plantations  should  take  advantage  of  the 
present  season  to  plant,  wherever  there  may  be  vacant 
spaces,  specimens  of  the  many  choice  conifers  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of  our  large  growers. 
Ornamental  firs,  cedars,  cypresses,  junipers,  thujas,  &c., 
may  now  be  bought  by  the  dozen  or  the  hundred  at 
marvellously  low  prices,  and  may  be  well  made  to  sup¬ 
plant  some  of  the  larch  and  spruce,  the  old-fashioned 
common  laurels,  &c.,  which  are  the  stock- plants  of 
most  shrubberies.  The  flower-gardens  of  our  large 
houses  have  immensely  improved  of  late  years ;  but 
there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  the  drives 
and  approaches  to  them.  The  lodge  entrance  requires 
to  be  made  attractive.  A  cottage,  frequently  in  itself 
pretty  and  ornamental,  is  hidden  amidst  tall  forest  trees’ 
and  an  underwood  of  hazel,  instead  of  being  set  off,  in 
character  with  the  mansion  to  which  it  belongs,  by  a 
well-arranged  plantation  of  trees  of  a  higher  class  and 
flowering  shrubs.  The  dark  copper  beech,  the  acer 
negundo  or  silver  maple,  the  silver  birch,  the  golden 
and  silver  hollies  are  all  suited  to  such  situations,  and 
so  are  rhododendrons  of  different  shades  of  colour, 
the  gold  and  silver  genistae  or  brooms,  the  double 
gorse,  all  the  different  varieties  of  berberis,  azaleas, 
kalmias,  the  lovely  pampas  grass,  and  other  things  of  a 
like  character,  'flie  new  plantations  and  shrubberies 
at  Sandringham  are  specimens  of  good  taste  in  this 
respect,  and  may  well  serve  as  models  of  what  may  be 
done  elsewhere. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  us  that  most  of  our 
suburban  villas,  especially  of  the  better  class,  in  the 
confined  space  of  their  forecourts  can  show  more  speci¬ 
mens  of  ornamental  trees  than  many  of  our  old  country 
houses  with  their  greater  capabilities.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  selection  of  good 


rhododendrons  we  may  mention  the  following,  which 
especially  attracted  our  attention  in  the  magnificent 
collection  of  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  which 
was  exhibited  in  Russell-square  last  spring : — Alex¬ 
ander  Adie,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Joseph  Whit¬ 
worth,  Madame  Carvalho,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Holford, 
Mrs.  John  Penn,  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Paxtonii,  Purity, 
Sir  James  Clark,  the  Warrior,  William  Cooper. 

We  have  named  these  for  specimen  plants,  not  for 
general  planting,  for  which  at  present  they  are  of 
course  too  expensive.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  plants  can  be  multiplied  rapidly  and 
easily.  The  lower  branches  can  be  layered,  and  will 
make  in  this  way  good  plants  in  two  years.  The  upper 
shoots  also  can  be  cut  off  and  used  for  scions  to  be 
grafted  upon  stocks  of  the  common  ponticum  variety. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  easy.  Any  lady  for 
herself  can  perform  the  operation.  Let  her  select  for 
the  stock  a  young,  healthy,  common  ponticum  rhodo¬ 
dendron — we  mean,  of  course,  the  common  purple  ;  cut 
off  in  May  half  of  the  leading  shoot  of  last  year’s 
growth,  and  make  a  slit  in  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep.  Into  this  slit  a  scion  made  of  a  shoot  of  the  s.ame 
growth  taken  from  any  choice  variety  may  be  neatly 
inserted,  the  end  having  been  properly  cut  to  fit  it,  in 
order  that  the  outer  barks  may  be  brought  together. 
The  joints  so  made  must  then  be  bound  with  a  piece  of 
bass  and  covered  with  grafting  wax.  This,  of  course, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  grafting. 
A  newer  process — one  which  we  find  to  be  generally 
adopted  by  the  Messrs.  Waterer — is  to  slit  the  scion 
instead  of  the  stock,  and  to  place  this  over  the  stock 
which  is  shaped  to  fit  into  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  scion 
in  the  former  process.  This  method  has  the  gre.at  ad¬ 
vantage  of  excluding  all  damp  or  moisture,  as  the  lap 
of  the  scion  is  in  a  downward  direction,  so  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  rotting.  Rhododendrons  can  be  planted 
almost  at  any  time  ;  but  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year 
the  state  of  the  weather  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  To  avoid  the  dull  appearance  of  flowerless  beds 
during  winter  it  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  furnish 
them  with  potted  plants,  which  should  be  plunged  so 
as  to  cover  with  the  soil  the  rim  of  the  pot.  There  are 
very  many  plants  that  can  be  made  use  of  for  this  pur 
pose,  and  much  good  taste  and  judgment  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  them.  Among  a  host 
of  other  things  we  may  particularise  the  myrtle-leaved, 
broad-leaved,  and  variegated  box ;  hollies,  both  the 
golden  and  red-berried  varieties ;  the  aucuba,  dwarf 
laurustinus,  phillyrea.  Daphne  pontica,  cotoneaster,  kal- 
mia  latifolia,  and  any  of  the  barberries,  especially  those 
dwarf  evergreen  varieties  which  are  now  generally 
chosen  under  the  name  of  Mahonias.  If  bulbs  and 
spring  flowering  plants- have  been  forgotten  let  them 
receive  attention  as  early  as  possible.  If  the  weather 
continues  open  there  is  still  time  for  them.  The 
different  sorts  of  hepatica,  gentiani  acaulis,  auriculas. 
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I  and  polyanthuses  will  take  no  harm  if  carefully  moved 
L  with  plenty  of  soil  about  their  roots.  Beds  of  choice 
tulips  and  hyacinths  will  require  protection.  A  few  fir 
boughs  will  in  most  situations  be  quite  sufficient. 
Russian  violets  ought  now  to  be  in  full  flower  if  our 
instructions  last  spring  were  attended  to,  and  the  new 
beds  made  about  St.  Valentine’s  day.  These  are  so  hardy 
that  they  require  no  covering.  If,  however,  the  weather 
proves  very  inclement,  it  may  be  well  to  screen  the 
blossoms  under  a  temporary  awning.  The  Neapolitan 
violets,  of  which  also  there  ought  to  be  a  supply  at  this 
season,  must  be  grown  in  a  frame,  or  at  any  rate  the  roots 
must  be  flowered  under  glass.  The  latter  plan  produces 
thefinest  flowers.  The  plants  which  have  been  growing  in 
L  the  open  air  all  the  summer  should  be  taken  up  with  large 
I  balls  of  earth  in  October,  and  set  separately  in  a  frame  with 
F  light  sandy  soil  near  to  the  glass.  They  require  plenty  of 
I  light  and  air,  although  frost  and  wet  are  injurious  to  them. 

I  The  beginning  of  fires  in  greenhouses  and  conser¬ 
vatories  is,  in  our  experience,  always  a  very  dangerous 

I  time.  Many  plants  which  have  been  in  cold  pits,  or, 
perhaps,  standing  out  in  a  north  border  all  the  summer, 
suffer  considerably  from  the  change  to  a  hot,  close 
atmosphere.  Fire-heat  should  be  gradually  applied  at 
first;  only  as  much  should  be  given  as  will  just  keep 
out  frost,  or  serve  to  dry  up  excessive  damp  ;  and  while 
the  first  fires  are  alight  all  the  air  possible  should  be 
admitted.  Camellias  are  now  the  chief  ornament  of  our 
houses.  All  the  earliest  sorts  ought  to  be  in  full  flower, 
and  these  should  be  so  dispersed  throughout  the  house 
as  to  render  all  parts  gay.  Everything  depends  upon  a 
good  arrangement ;  without  it  the  loveliest  flowers  are 
rendered  worthless,  and  beauty  is  entirely  marred.  We 
have  frequently  noticed  in  greenhouses  all  the  plants  in 
i  flower  crowded  towards  the  door,  and  this,  too,  without 
i  any  regard  to  shape,  size,  and  colour,  and  upon  entering, 

!  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  or  that  can  attract  the  slightest 
I  admiration,  is  elsewhere  to  be  seen.  Such  an  arrange- 
'  ment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is,  according  to  our  notion, 
in  very  bad  taste.  A  walk  through  a  greenhouse  or 
■  conservatory  should  prove  attractive.  Something  of 
j  interest  should  be  presented  to  our  notice  at  every  step. 
Water  sparingly  and  thoroughly  whenever  necessary. 
This  operation  is  best  performed  early  in  the  morning 
and  on  bright  days.  Cinerarias  will  be  coming 
into  bloom.  They  are  much  given  to  green  fly  at  this 
season,  and  must  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  soap  and 
I  water  and  a  soft  brush.  This  is  far  preferable  to 
fumigation.  The  greenhouse  calceolarias  are  also  very 
liable  to  the  same  pests,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Fancy  or  French  pelargoniums  may  have  a  final 
shift  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower, 
also  a  stopping  for  the  last  time.  They  must  after  this 
be  staked  and  trained.  These  plants  are  not  as  much 
cultivated  as  they  used  to  be.  They  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  duration  of  their  flowering  is 
so  short,  that  though  many  of  them  are  very  attractive, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  gardeners  have  become 
tired  of  them.  To  do  any  good  at  all  they  must  be 
grown  in  very  rich  light  soil,  and  shifted  frequently 
until  they  have  attained  a  proper  growth.  Cerenses, 
I  cacti,  and  such-like  plants  that  have  passed  their  period 

I 


of  rest  may  now  be  started  in  the  storehouse  for  early 
flowering.  Adiantum  pedatum,  trapeziforme,  and 
other  ferns  may  be  repotted,  have  their  old  fronds  cut 
off,  and  be  started  for  fresh  growth  in  the  same  way. 
If  there  is  not  a  house  especially  set  apart  for  ferns,  a 
damp  cucumber-house  is  very  suitable  to  many  of  them 
at  this  season,  care  being  taken  that  the  fronds  are  not 
too  rapidly  drawn  up.  Good  soil  is  of  essential  im¬ 
portance.  Sandy  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  rich  loam  in 
equal  proportions,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mixture.  A 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  may  also  be  added.  In  potting 
young  ferns  it  is  very  desirable  to  press  the  plants  well 
into  the  soil  by  means  of  pieces  of  broken  tiles  or  bricks. 

In  the  kitchen  girden  little  in  the  way  of  cultivation 
can  be  done  during  the  winter  season,  still  the  time 
must  not  be  wasted  in  idleness.  In  open  weather  the 
vacant  land  can  be  cleared  and  dug,  and  while  frost 
prevails  manure  can  be  harrowed  where  it  will  be 
wanted.  During  inclement  weather,  when  nothing  else 
can  be  done,  seeds  can  be  examined,  labels  cut  and 
named  ready  for  spring  use,  pots  cleaned  and  arranged 
according  to  their  sizes,  an  account  of  all  bedding  stock 
taken,  and  plans  formed  for  the  laying-out  of  the  flower- 
garden  for  another  ye.ar.  Valuable  time  will  be  saved 
in  the  spring  by  pruning  and  trimming  fruit-trees  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  by  providing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  different  soils  used  in  potting.  Some  attention 
also  must  be  paid  to  individual  crops.  Seakale  and 
rhubarb  may  be  covered  for  forcing  ;  neither  of  these 
requires  very  great  heat,  indeed  they  are  best  forced  by 
a  simple  covering  of  pots  and  dry  leaves.  When  much 
heat  is  used  they  are  quickly  drawn  up  and  become 
poor.  Cover  celery  with  dry  litter  to  protect  it  from 
frost,  also  parsnips  and  salsafy,  if  these  remain  in  the 
ground.  The  wiser  plan,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  store 
both  the  latter  in  sand  or  peat  before  severe  weather 
comes.  Blanch  ^ni  carefully  protect  forward  lettuces, 
as  all  salading  is  valuable  in  winter.  As  soon  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  the  different  sorts  of  herbs  has  been 
cut  for  drying,  let  the  beds  be  well  weeded,  the  soil 
forked  and  left  neat.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
and  fresh  loam  to  all  old  strawberry-beds.  Make  new 
plantations  of  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  if 
necessary,  and  fork  the  ground  among  all  old  bushes, 
giving  them  a  liberal  supply  of  rotted  manure  at  the 
roots.  Little  can  be  done  with  wall-trees  at  this  period 
beyond  removing  suckers,  if  any,  and  preparing  the 
ground  about  their  roots.  American  blight  must  be 
destroyed  on  old  standard  trees  by  washing  with  strong 
brine  and  a  hard  brush.  This  blight  is  most  sadly 
destructive  in  a  fruit-garden ;  trees  soon  die  from  the 
effects  of  it  if  its  ravages  are  not  stopped.  The  com¬ 
mon  ladybird  is  the  natural  enemy  of  this  blight ;  it  is 
singular  to  see  with  what  avidity  these  little  creatures 
devour  it.  We  have  frequently  watched  them  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  also  under  the  microscope.  Vines 
should  now  be  at  rest ;  the  old  bark  may  be  cleared 
away  from  the  stems  and  the  branches  pruned.  Cold 
weather  serves  to  harden  the  wood  ;  but  frost  must  be 
guarded  against,  for  it  will  do  injury  to  the  eyes  which 
are  to  form  next  year’s  shoots.  If  the  roots  lie  near  the 
surface  they  also  must  be  protected  from  frost ;  the  old- 
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fashioned  plan  of  thatching  the  vine  border  to  save 
■njury  from  extreme  wet  and  extreme  frost  is  a  very 
good  one. 

Flowers  in  season  during  December  are  acacias, 
amaryllis,  bouvardias,  camellias,  correas,  coronellas, 
cyo-amens,  epacris,  heaths,  primulas,  hyacinths,  and 
other  different  sorts  of  bulbs. 


Fruit  in  season,  all  winter  apples  and  pears  ;  of  these 
latter  to  winter  Nelis  and  Hacon’s  incomparable  are 
good  varieties  ;  grapes,  medlars,  nuts,  and  walnuts. 

Vegetables  in  season,  beet,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 
cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  endive,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
leeks,  lettuces, onions,  potatoes,  parsnips, turnips,  salsafy, 
and  salading. 


PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  Covent  Garden  preparations  are  rapidly  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  the  production,  on  a  scale  of  hitherto 
unsurpassed  splendour,  of  the  grand  Christmas  pan¬ 
tomime,  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.  Those  youthful  pro¬ 
digies,  the  talented  little  sisters  Nelly  and  Tilly  Groves, 
will,  as  before,  have  prominent  parts.  The  piece  selected 
by  the  manager,  Mr.  Rice,  for  the  lever  de  rideau  is  a 
little  musical  trifle  entitled  Patient  Puss,  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  lady  authoress.  Miss  Henrietta  Walford. 
Miss  Annie  Goodall  will  sustain  the  leading  rC>Ie  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  pantomime. 

The  sounds  of  preparation  are  also  heard  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  Aladdin,  with  the  gifted  Yokes  family  for 
the  exponents  of  the  principal  parts,  will  doubtless  be 
specially  attractive.  Meanwhile  the  theatres,  as  is  often 
not  the  case  in  the  season  immediately  preceding 
Christmas,  are,  one  and  all,  doing  excellent  business. 

At  the  Hay  market  Theatre  the  perennial  "  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary”  brings  nightly  a  golden  harvest  to  the  exchequer. 
Miss  Minnie  "Walton,  who  plays  so  prettily  the  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  Mary  Meredith  in  Our  American 
Cousin,  has  added  to  her  popularity  by  her  piquante 
rendering  of  the  character  of  Gertrude  in  Mr.  Planche’s 
comedietta  of  The  Lean  of  a  Lover,  originally  performed 
by  Madame  Vestris,  and  now  revived  as  the  afterpiece. 

To  the  Lyceum  Theatre  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  scene  of  the  great  dramatic  event  of  the  day  and 
age,  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  performance  of  Hamlet,  an 
impersonation  of  marvellous  genius.  The  exceptionally 
great  acto’  s,  moreover,  admirably  supported  by  the 
rest  of  the  company  in  their  respective  parts.  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman  is  a  charmingly  pathetic  Ophelia,  and 
the  cast  is  in  every  respect  a  singularly  fine  one,  while 
the  costumes  and  scenic  effects  are,  as  usual  here,  in 
irreproachably  correct  taste.  A  lengthened  run  may 
be  safely  predicted  for  this  revival  of  Shakspeare’s 
masterpiece. 

At  the  Princess’s  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon,  returned  from 
her  provincial  tour,  has  resumed  her  original  part  of 
Tilly  Dragglethorpe,  to  the  gratification  of  the  audiences 
who  crowd  the  theatre  nightly. 

At  the  Olympic  no  change  of  performance  is  yet 
announced,  even  in  perspective,  the  attraction  of  The 
Tivo  Orphans,  powerfully  acted  throughout  by  this 
excellent  company,  with  the  talented  manager  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  wonderfully  truthful  and  pathetic  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  cripple  Pierre,  continuing  to  increrse 
with  each  represeriation.  It  is  indeed  a  veritable  and 
well-merited  success. 


At  the  Vaudeville  Albery’s  favourite  comedy  of  The 
Tnuo  Roses  still  retains  its  place  in  the  bills,  its  attraction  l 
being  supplemented  by  a  trifle  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R. 
Reece,  styled  “  A  Musical  Improbability,”  and  entitled 
Green  Old  Age,  and  which  may  also  be  recorded  among 
the  list  of  successes.  The  incidental  music,  which  is 
bright,  tuneful,  and  appropriate,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
able  composer  Mr.  F.  Clay. 

At  the  Gaiety  Shakspeare’s  inimitable  comedy  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  will  be  produced  on  the 
19th  inst.  Mr.  Phelps  w'ill  be  the  representative  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  one  of  his  best  impersonations. 

The  Court  Theatre  still  keeps  Brighton  ajfched;  and 
no  wonder,  since  its  popularity  and  mirth-provoking 
power  are  undiminished.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  has 
resumed  his  original  r6le  of  the  fickle  hero.  Bob  Sachet, 
and  plays  it  with  His  usual  untiring  energy  and  spirit. 

The  Charing  Cross  has  become,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson,  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  popular,  as  it  was  always  one  of  the  cosiest  and 
most  elegant,  little  theatres  in  London.  The  sprightly 
acting  of  the  part  of  Selim,  in  Blue  Beard,  by  the  fair 
manageress,  is  graceful  and  refined  as  well  as  spirited, 
and  she  is  efficiently  supported  by  a  very  talented  com¬ 
pany,  notably  and  prominently  Messrs.  Lionel  Brough, 
Willie  Edouin,  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  American  comedian, 
who  is  a  veritable  Proteus  in  the  number  of  his  trans¬ 
formations  and  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  he 
effects  them.  The  talented  troupe  propose  to  transfer 
their  performances  at  Christmas  to  the  Globe  Theatre. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  the  revived  comedy  of 
Ssc/V/y  is  still  being  performed,  and,  in  spite  of  certain 
changes  in  the  original  cast,  with  little  diminution  of 
attraction.  The  “  Dramatic  Contrast,”  as  it  is  styled,  that 
precedes  it,  is  a  charmingly-interesting  two-act  piece, 
idyllic  in  its  pure  simplicity,  called  Sweethearts.  The 
story  has,  of  course,  for  its  theme  “  the  old,  old  story 
but  it  is  told  again  in  a  delightfully  fresh  and  original 
manner  by  its  author,  Mr.  "W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  by  the 
exponents  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  Mrs.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Charles  Coghlan.  If  its  run  is  at  all  proportionate 
to  its  merits,  it  will  be  a  lengthy  one. 

The  Strand  Theatre  is  doing  capital  business  with 
Byron’s  new  comedy  Old  Sailors,  which  promises  to 
rival,  if  not  exceed,  in  popularity  its  celebrated  pre¬ 
decessor,  Old  Soldiers.  I'hc  afterpiece  is  the  new 
musical  bouffonnerie  of  Loo,  and  the  Party  who  took 
Miss — a  varied  and  highly  attractive  combination  of 
entertainments. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  November. 

ARIS  is  brightning  itself  up  for  the  rentree  of  its 
beau  monde,  for  though  there  are  to  be  no  fetes  as 
yet,  the  meeting  of  the  Assemblee,  and  the  reprise  of 
political  life  in  Paris  and  Versailles,  have  called  back  to 
town  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  destinies  of  their 
country.  Even  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  though 
keeping  very  quiet,  is  at  its  post,  looking  out  for  the 
opportunity  of  unfurling  once  more  the  white  flag. 

One  of  the  first  families  of  our  noblesse,  that  of  De 
Moustier,  has  been  cruelly  tried  by  the  death  of  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Count  de  Moustier,  Jean,  a  youth 
of  seventeen  years,  who,  by  his  rare  intellect,  warm 
heart,  and  charming  manners,  gave  promise  to  the 
ancient  house  of  Du  Moustier  of  a  descendant  worthy 
of  it.  The  young  man,  who  had  just  finished  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Vaugirard,  succumbed  to  a  chest 
complaint,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  some 
months  past.  His  death  closes  for  the  whole  winter 
two  salons  of  the  noble  faubourg,  that  of  the  Countess 
du  Moustier,  and  that  of  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
d’Avaray.  Two  sons  remain  to  this  much-afflicted 
family,  but  the  eldest,  Renaud,  is  away  upon  a  diplo¬ 
matic  mission,  and  the  second,  Edouard,  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated  this  winter  in  Parisian  saloons,  is  about  to  leave 
for  the  army. 

The  first  days  of  November  are,  in  France,  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  dead,  and  churchyards  are  filled  with  the 
numerous  throng  of  those  who  reckon  some  dear  ones 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb.  Picpus  is  the  most 
aristocratic  of  all  Parisian  cemeteries.  Its  epitaphs 
remind  one  of  the  annuaire  de  la  nobleess :  they  record 
none  but  ancient  and  titled  names.  This  cemetery 
originally  formed  part  of  the  garden  of  the  convent  of 
Picpus,  and  it  was  the  death  of  a  noble  victime  of  the 
guillotine  during  the  Revolution  which  decided  its 
formation.  The  Prince  de  Salm  Kyrbourg’s  remains 
having  been  interred  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  his 
mother,  Madame  de  Bordeaux,  bought  the  piece  of 
ground  and  caused  it  to  be  inclosed  by  an  iron  gate 
and  by  a  wall.  Round  the  prince’s  tomb  were  soon 
grouped  those  of  his  family,  and  in  course  of  time  of 
the  scions  of  the  noblest  houses  of  France.  A  funeral 
mass  is  said  on  the  2nd  of  November,  called  le  jour  des 
morts,  every  year  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  Picpus, 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  interred  in 
the  cemetery,  and  brings  thither  all  the  elite  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  champs  de  repos  has 
indeed  been  well  chosen  ;  with  those  white-robed  nuns 
floating  like  winded  angels  among  its  tombs,  it  seems 
like  an  entrance  into  paradwe. 

Touriiu  from  the  tour  coroen  of  Europe  are  coming 
back  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Paris,  and  many 
me  the  impressions  de  voja^e  told  of  by  the  fireside.  A 


gentleman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  composer  of  di®* 
tinction,  was  relating  the  other  day  his  travels  in  Ge^" 
many.  He  said  one  of  the  things  which  struck  hi® 
very  much  during  his  stay  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  letters 
of  introduction  to  many  rich  families,  was  the  custom  o 
lavishly  paying  the  servants  of  the  people  who  asked  you 
to  dinner.  Thus  every  guest  who  dines  at  the  table  of 
one  of  King  William’s  subjects  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his 
dinner,  and  often  much  more  than  the  dinner  is  worth, 
to  the  servant  who  brings  him  his  overcoat  in  the  hall. 
It  England  it  seems  this  custom,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  inhospitable,  also  prevailed  in  former  years,  but  in 
France  we  have  always  better  understood  questions  oj'^ 
politeness  and  etiquette. 

The  first  pleasure  sought  by  Prussians  on  their  rftiurn 
after  prolonged  villeggiatura  is  that  of  the  thea^e,  and 
the  a^ihe  is  made  as  tempting  as  possible  o«^ all  sides. 
The  theatre  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  iswry  successful 
with  its  new  operetta,  Madame  F Archie,  under  which 
title  M.  Albert  Millard  has  written  a  very  amusing 
libretto,  the  music  of  which,  ^  Offenbach,  is  full  of 
rierve  and  spirit.  Mesdarasjj  judic  and  Grivot — the 
latter  in  the  uniform  of  i*  captain  of  dragoons — share 
the  success  of  its  interpretation,  and  reap  abundant 
bouquets  and  encores.  The  latter  have,  indeed,  been 
so  numerous  that  some  acts  of  the  operetta,  the  first 
especially,  have  sometimes  been  sung  twice  over. 

At  the  Italicns  the  reprise  of  Othello — which  has 
not  been  heard  in  France  for  many  years — was  so  bril¬ 
liant  as  to  recall  the  most  successful  nights  of  former 
times  in  the  Salle  Ventadour.  The  role  of  Desdemona 
is  remarkably  suited  to  the  powerful  voice  and  dramatic 
pathos  of  Madame  Pozzoni,  and  by  her  side  M.  Fer¬ 
nando,  gifted  with  a  liquid  voice  equally  sonorous  and 
sweet,  made  a  most  happy  debut.  Our  Italian  Opera 
possesses  in  this  artist  a  real  tenor,  who,  with  the 
baritone  Padillo,  completes  a  tout  ensemble  of  singers  of 
the  highest  order.  The  house  presented  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  more  recherche  audience  than  on  preceding  nights. 
At  the  Salle  Ventadour,  however,  the  real  season  has 
not  commenced,  and  feathers,  flowers,  and  diamonds 
do  not  appear  en  masse.  English  and  German  tourists, 
forgetful  of  the  strict  control  at  the  operas  in  London 
and  Vienna,  lounge  there  in  the  most  neglige  of  cos¬ 
tumes.  It  is  really  strange  that  those  who  at  home  are 
obliged  to  don  the  black  tail  coat  and  white  cravat,  the 
low  dress  and  ball  coiffure,  for  the  opera,  shouldso  very 
coolly  appear  in  our  opera-houses  in  coloured  morning 
suits,  ic  dresses  much  the  wotse  for  ocean  breezes,  and 
hats  that  have  lost  their  freshness  in  many  a  railroad 
and  steamboat  journey.  What  aditferencefuU  dress  makes 
in  the  general  emp  i mil  of  the  house  I  The  directors  of 
the  Italian  and  the  New  Opera  would  do  well  to  show 
themselves  very  strict  this  winter  upon  this  point. 
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same  coloar,  bnt  to  me  it  does  not  seem  nice  enougb  to  trim  poplin 
but  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  advice  I  shall  bo  very  grateful. 
Whenever  I  write  I  always  get  cramp  in  my  hand;  can  you  tell  me 
any  way  to  remedy  it,  for  you  see  I  cannot  write  at  all  nice  through 
it?”  [Hold  your  pen  loosely,  and  practise  writing  round  hand. 
Velveteen  of  the  same  would  trim  your  dress  nicely,  if  it  is  a  really 
good  velveteen.  You  should  wear  your  dress  plain,  with  a  velveteen 
cuirasse  over  it,  cutting  out  the  skirt  at  the  edge  in  squares,  binding 
with  poplin  and  with  fluted  velveteen  at  the  edge  in  a  straight  line. 
Velveteen  cufis  to  the  poplin  sleeves.] 

Vanity  asks — “  Does  the  Editor  know  of  anything  to  be  used  when 
the  skin  on  the  cheeks  is  coarse  and  the  pores  instead  of  being  close 
are  large  ?”  [Use  very  hot  water,  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of  eau 
do  Cologne  or  other  spirit;  a  fine  soft  sldn  is  obtained  by  using 
Antephelic  Milk.] 

E.  A.  W.  would  feel  obliged  if  Silkworm  would  kindly  inform  her 
if  sapoline  soap  is  perfectly  harmless  to  use  for  a  toilet  soap  daily, 
and  where  it  can  be  procured  at  the  West-End.  E.  A.  W.  was  shown 
some  the  other  day,  and  was  told  that  it  was  only  used  fur  scouring 
floors,  Ac.,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  to  use  for  the  face,  so  she  was 
afraid  to  buy  it  for  toilet  purposes.  She  would  feel  obliged  if  Silk* 
WORM  would  give  her  every  information  resxieoting  this  soap,  to  enable 
her  to  do  the  same  to  some  friends  who  have  made  similar  inquiries. 
[Sapoline  is  of  great  use  in  whitening  the  hands ;  it  can  be  employed 
with  perfect  safety  on  the  most  delicate  complexion,  and  may  be  used 
for  infants.  It  may  be  bad  by  order  of  all  grocers  and  chemists  in 
tins  of  lalbs.  for  ys.  I  use  it  constantly. — S.] 

Can  the  kind  Silkworm  inform  E,.uk  Tit  where  she  would  bo 
likely  to  procure  the  new  stone-coloured  not€-paper*8o  much  admired  ? 
She  has  beard  of  its  being  introduced  in  London  from  Paris,  but  has 
tried  for  it  without  success.  [Of  Mr.  Stockley,  New  Bond-street.] 
Blue  Tit  would  also  like  to  have  the  Silkworm’s  opinion  upon 
cutting  up  a  jetted  cashmere  cape  and  making  it  into  a  tabher  tunic. 
Would  it  be  an  extravagant  thing  to  do,  as  of  course  now  stuff  for  the 
bodice  would  be  required?  [Very  extravagant;  I  cannot  advise  it.] 
B.  T.  regrets  troubling  the  Silkworm  when  she  is  so  poorly,  but 
would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  have  her  questions  answered  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

Anne  says — “  Dear  Madam, — I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the 
most  trifling  questions  in  your  Conversazione  receive  a  conrteons  at¬ 
tention,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  help  me.  Is  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  alive  still,  and  in  practice  ?  And  if  so,  can  you  kindly  tell  me 
his  address  ?  I  am  sorry  to  notice  the  Silkworm’s  continued  illness. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if,  when  she  is  able  to  be  troubled 
with  such  things,  she  would  give  mo  the  benefit  of  her  good  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  simple  inexpensive  evening  dress  for  a  girl  of  twenty, 
for  soirdes  and  little  reunions,  or  perhaps  a  small  dinner  party,  during 
the  winter.  And  if  a  pink  and  white  striped  grenadine  polonaise 
would  look  well  over  a  white  striped  grenadine  skirt  for  one  of  tho 
above  purposes  ?  Can  yon  help  me  as  to  tho  best  way  of  obtaining  a 
comixitent  opinion  of  amateur  stories,  poems,  &c.  ?  [i.  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  is  alive;  his  address  will  be  found  in  any  directory.  2. 
Evening  dress  for  a  girl : — White  muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 
lace ;  low  and  high  corsage ;  apple-blossoms  and  sash  to  match  tho 
tender  pink  of  tho  blossom.  Wear  this  over  white  whilst  new,  then 
over  pink  alpaca.  3.  Yes;  but  reverse  tho  arrangement:  let  the 
polonaise  be  white,  the  skirt  pink.  4.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
offering  them  to  publishers;  their  acceptance  is  a  good  evidecoe 
of  merit.] 

Mrs.  M.  a.  W.,  of  Bradford,  writes — “  I  cannot  resist  the  prompt* 
ings  of  my  feelings  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  unfortunate  and 
erroneous  description  of  German  homes  in  this  number  of  your  highly* 
prized  Magazine.  The  entire  narration  is  so  manifestly  unreal  and  ex* 
tra\’agant  that  the  most  intense  Teuton-hater  would  surely  hesitate 
before  accepting  such  a  coarse  picture  as  a  bond  fide  reflex  of  a  repre* 
sentative  middle-class  German  home.  The  diamond-decked  and  noble 
Dusseldorfers  with  whom  the  '  particular’  English  gentlewoman  lived, 
and  whom  she  so  graphically  and  repulsively  describee,  must  be  a 
peculiar  and  unique  family  indeed,  and  such  rare  birds  that  not  such 
another  dirty-nailed  nest  could  bo  found  in  tho  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  Vaterland.  Little  as  can  be  said  of  the  fine  feelings  of  our 
‘particular’  gentlewoman  who  could  associate  with  such  an  outrd 
Jttmille,  there  is  much  less  to  be  said  in  justification  of  gens  de  condi¬ 
tion  who  taketheir  meals  in  an  ice-room  (Eistimmer)  and  who  live  in 
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1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwici  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
iMngUshwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

9.  AH  letten  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
he  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  must  ' 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Bongs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason. 

$.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Enj^hwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
ba  Iggibly  mitten  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
any,  Vo.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  mkIi  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
atiiwepcwes  for  every  twelve  words. 

y.  Zn  eending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  bif  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom- 
de-plume,  ajdd  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1613.  Chiorb  hap  silver  ai^d  pebble  brooch,  38.  6d. ;  44  patterns  wool 
work,  Ac.,  from  this  Msgasiae,  zs. ;  two  cornelian  seals  set  in  silver, 
IS.  each;  silver  thiasbi^  is.;  silk  and  wool  neckscorf,  is.;  card  of 
Scotch  plaid  writing  matsciitls,  is.  [No  address.] 

1614.  Jessie  Clyde  would  wnd  is  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns  for 
13  stamps,  6  varieties,  or  6  roots  for  6  stamps,  3  varieties,  post  free. 
What  offers  for  150  roots,  10  varieties  ?  Jewellery  requested,  but 
any  useful  article  acceptable.  Address,  Miss  Clyde,  Northdown 
Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon. 

1615.  E.  G.  S.  has  a  number  of  songs  asd  pieces.  Will  take  Cd. 

,  each,  and  will  send  list  on  application. 

1616.  November  wishes  to  dispose  of  artich's  suitable  for  bazaars. 
Orders  promptly  executed.  Address  with  Editor.  No  cards. 

1617.  Any  one  having  a  copy  of  Figure•7\rai^^i^lg,  or  of  Art  the 
Handmaid  of  Nature,  to  dispose  of,  will  find  a  punhascr  in  M.  D. 
Addre^  with  the  Editor. 

1618.  Ely  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  1872 
and  1873,  unbound,  in  good  order.  Half-price,  or  loe.  tor  botii  years. 

1619.  Antique  Brussels  lace,  value  ten  pounds.  Wants  sealskin 
jacket  little  worn.  Address,  Miss  Gardner,  Warsop,  Noits. 

1630.  Nellie  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  from 
January,  1870,  to  the  present  time,  not  soiled.  Would  take  hilf -price, 
or  open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 
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%*  It  is  abeolntely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themsei  <«s  at 
our  Convenarione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receivvu  infonnation  and  instruction. 

-  Am.  Letters,  questions,  1^  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  dejiartment — to  be  addressed  to  the 
.  Xditor  Of  THE  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoRBESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
aanst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Ie  Miss  M.,  who  advertised  her  song,  “She  Wore  a  Wreath  of 
Roses,”  in  the  September  number  of  the  “Englishwoman’s  Ex¬ 
change,”  has  not  disposed  of  it.  Miss  Dawkins  would  be  pleased  to 
have  it  if  Miss  M.  will  kindly  state  what  she  would  take  for  it. 
Address,  Miss  Dawkins,  Brookfield  House,  Highgate  Rise,  N.W. 

MABnARETTA  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — I  hare  a  rdseda  Irish  poplin 
dress  which  has  been  lying  by  for  a  few  months ;  tho  skirt  is  plain 
and  just  on  the  ground.  I  wish  to  make  it  into  a  short  dress ;  the 
material  I  should  have  over  for  trimming  would  only  make  two 
narrow  bands.  I  take  a  skirt  40  inches  long ;  the  top  is  polonaise,  the 
fronts  sloping  off,  which  I  do  not  like.  I  have  some  velveteen  the 
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